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PREFACE 


TO  THE  THIRD  EDITIOIT. 


The  First  and  Second  Editions  of  the  Introduction  to  Geology 
were  favourably  received,  and  sold  off,  soon  after  their  publica- 
tion. The  work  has  since  been  translated  and  published  in  Ger- 
many, by  Mr.  Frederick  Muller  of  Friburg ;  but  it  has  been  long 
out  of  print  in  this  country.  The  causes  which  have  retarded 
the  publication  of  a  Third  Edition  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention : 
the  delay  has,  I  trust,  been  favourable  to  its  appearance  in  a  very 
improved  state ;  as  I  have  been  collecting  materials  for  it,  during 
several  years,  having  visited  almost  every  situation  of  much  geo- 
logical interest  in  our  own  island,  from  the  Land^s  End  in  Corn- 
wall, to  the  Grampian  Mountains  in  Scotland ;  and  passed  part 
of  three  years  in  examining  the  geology  of  Savoy,  Switzerland, 
and  France.  There  is  scarcely  a  rock  formation  described  in  the 
present  volume,  that  I  have  not  examined  in  its  native  situation, 
and  compared  with  the  descriptions  of  former  geologists.  I  have 
also  had  opportunities  of  examining  the  collections,  and  of  profit- 
ing by  the  communications,  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  geolo- 
gists on  the  Continent. 

While  engaged  in  these  pursuits,  I  have  not  been  inattentive 
to  the  labours  of  other  observers.  So  numerous  and  interesting 
are  the  discoveries  made  in  geology  during  the  last  ten  years, 
that  in  order  to  present  a  concise  view  of  the  science  in  its  pres- 
ent advanced  state,  the  Introduction  to  Geology  has  been  recom- 
posed,  and  all  the  Chapters  are  greatly  enlarged. 

The  following  new  Chapters  have  been  added : — Chap.  ii.  On 
Fossil  Organic  Remains.  Chap.  iv.  On  the  Principles  of  Stratifi- 
cation. Chap.  X.  A  Retrospective  View  of  Geological  Facts. 
Chap.  XVIII.  On  the  Destruction  of  Mountains;  and  on  the 
Booes  of  Land  Quadrupeds,  found  in  Diluvial  Depositions  and 
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in  Caverns.  Chap.  xix.  On  the  Formation  of  Valleys ;  and  on 
Deluges  and  Denudations. — ^The  Plates  are  new,  except  Plate  iv, 
and  part  of  Plate  vii.  The  Outline  Map  of  the  Geology  of 
England  and  Wales,  was  I  believe,  when  published  in  the  First 
Edition  of  1813,  the  only  geological  map  of  England  that  had 
then  appeared.  It  presents  in  one  view  the  grand  geological 
divbions  of  the  country,  without  delineating  the  different  strata 
in  each  division.  Mr.  William  Smith  has  since  published  a  map 
of  the  Geology  of  England,  which  possesses  extraordinary  merit, 
when  it  is  considered  as  the  unaided  attempt  of  one  person^  to 
trace  the  course  of  each  rock  formation  through  England  and 
Wales.  Mr.  Greenougb,  and  other  members  of  the  Geological 
•Society  of  London,  have  subsequently  published  a  geological 
map  of  England  and  Wales.  This  map,  from  the  great  variety 
of  its  useful  details,  and  its  general  correctness,  may  be  regarded 
as  the  most  complete  exhibition  of  the  geology  of  an  extensive 
country,  that  has  yet  appeared.  It  was  thought,  however,  that 
the  publication  of  my  Map  in  its  original  form,  (or  nearly  so,) 
would  be  acceptable  to  those  who  wished  to  gain  a  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  geology  of  their  own  country,  without  entering  into 
geological  details ;  and  that  it  would  also  serve  as  a  useful  intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  the  above-mentioned  maps. 

In  the  course  of  the  present  work,  I  have  frequently  attempted 
to  elucidate  the  geology  of  England,  by  comparisons  with  situa- 
tions I  have  examined  on  the  Continent,  in  order  to  connect  the 
geology  of  our  own  island,  with  that  of  Franqe,  Switzerland,  and 
Savoy. 

By  comprising  the  numerous  facts  and  observations  contained 
in  the  present  volume,  within  the  limits  of  an  elementary  work, 
from  the  desire  to  be  concise,  I  may  have  run  the  risk  of  becom- 
ing obscure :  this  I  have  studiously  endeavoured  to  avoid ;  my 
chief  aim  being  to  present  the  reader  with  a  system  of  Geology, 
which  shall  explain  geological  phenomena  in  a  clear  and  intelligi- 
ble manner,  and  as  free  from  technical  obscurity  as  the  nature  of 
the  subject  would  admit.  In  order  that  the  price  may  not  exceed 
that  of  the  last  Edition,  this  work  is  print^  in  a  smaller  type. 
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For  any  errors  into  which  I  may  have  inadvertently  fallen,  I  would 
claim  the  candid  indulgence  of  the  reader,  in  the  last  words  of 
that  distinguished  geologist  Botaoe  Benedict  de  Saussure,  ^  On 
pent  etre  utile^  mom  aiteindre  d.  la  perfection.'*'^ 

I  shaH-condude  wrth  09Hie  x^bservatioiM  on  the  means  of  ad- 
vancing geological  knowledge.  In  a  conversation  I  had  with 
that  experienced  geologist  Professor  Brochant  at  Paris,  on  this 
subject, — he  said :  We  are  alrefeidy  ^ufficieatly  rich  in  fiicts, 
what  is  now  wanting,  is  an  mccorate  review -of  these  fads :  masy 
geological  descriptions,  'on  which  a»uoh  stress  cottliottes  1o  be 
laid,  were  written  in  aH  early  state  of  th6  acience,  wd  require 
such  corrections,  as  a  comtMrehenstve  view  of  recent  'discoveries 
could  scarcely  fail  to  suggest.  I  should  recoiameod.  Sir,  that 
two  active  young  men,  competently  iMtmcted,  should  be  eesit 
out  to  examine  all  the  most  remarkable  situatioiM  "deMribed  by 
former  geologists,  and  to  note  down  tbeir  observations  on  the 
spot.  They  should  travel  together,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  mu- 
tual comfort  and  assistance^  in  the  solitary  situations  they  might 
have  to  visit,  but  in  the  examination  of  dubious  phenomena,  that 
the  observations  of  <he  one  might  correct  or  confirm  those  of  the 
other.^^ — ^These  remarks  of  M.  Brochant,  which  I  have  given  as 
correctly  as  my  memory  and  the  difference  of  languitge  would 
allow,  well  deserve  the  attention  ofall  Geological  Societies.* 

What  appears  to  me  much  wanted  to  clear  upaeveral  dubious 
points  in  Creology,  is  a  aeries  of  experiments,  to  ascertain  .the  rda-* 
tive  position  and  connection  of  certain  rocks.  This  in  some  in- 
stances might  be  effected,  by  employing  workmen  to  open  out 
the  edges  of  strata:  other  cases  would  require  shafts  to  be  sunk, 
and  passages  to  be  driven  into  the  sides  of  mountains.  Such 
experiments  would  be  attended  with  expense ;  but  they  wouM 
reward  us  by  the  discovery  of  important  facts,  which  must  other- 
wiae  remain  for  ever  unknown. 


*  A  Geological  Mtp  of  France  i«  at  preieiit  in  prograv,  under  the  direetloa  of 
Profetfor  Brochant 

Hmnpttemd,  nw  London y  March  10, 1S98. 
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In  tracing  the  progress  of  knowledge,  we  may  frequently  ob- 
serve that  the  cultivation  of  particular  branches  of  science  at 
certain  periods,  was  determined  by  causes  which  had  Kttle  con- 
nection with  their  intrinsic  utility.  Fashion,  caprice,  and  the  au- 
thority of  eminent  names,  govern  mankind  in  philosophy,  as  well 
as  on  all  other  subjects.  But,  independently  of  accidental  caus- 
es, there  are  leading  objects  in  the  universe,  which,  as  nations 
advance  in  civilization,  seem  naturally  to  direct  their  attention  to 
certain  sciences  in  succession.  The  brilliancy  of  the  sun,  mooo, 
and  planets,  their  various  motions,  and  connection  with  the 
changing  seasons,  would  first  arrest  the  attention  of  the  rude 
philosopher ;  nor  need  we  wonder,  that  he  soon  began  to  regard 
them  as  endowed  with  life  and  intelligence,  and  attributed  to 
them  a  mysterious  power  over  human  affairs :  thus  the  heavenly 
orbs  became  the  objects  of  religious  adoration ;  and  curiosity, 
hope,  and  fear,  lent  their  aid  to  the  eariy  cultivation  of  astronomy. 

Mathematics  and  mechanical  philosophy  are  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  astronomy  and  the  most  useful  arts,  that  they  natur- 
ally claimed  the  second  place  among  the  early  sciences. 

The  branches  of  philosophy  which  comprise  a  knowledge  of 
the  physical  qualities  of  matter^  or  such  as  are  perceptible  by  the 
senses,  follow  next ;  and  at  a  later  period,  chemical  philosophy  or 
that  science  which  endeavours  to  ascertain  the  elementary  sub- 
stances, of  which  all  material  objects  are  composed.  In  the  or- 
der of  succession,  mineralogy  and  geology  are  the  last  of  the  nat- 
ural sciences ;  for  though  an  acquaintance  with  the  earth  is  more 
important  to  man  than  a  knowledge  of  the  distant  parts  of  the 
universe ;  yet,  previously  to  the  cultivation  of  the  other  sciences, 
and  of  chemistry  in  particular,  our  knowledge  of  the  mineral 
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kingdom  could  not  exteud  much  beyond  that  of  the  rudest  peri- 
ods. Thus  we  find  that  notwithstanding  the  precious  metals, 
and  many  of  the  mineral  treasures  which  the  earth  contains, 
have  been  the  objects  of  insatiable  cupidity  in  every  age,  yet,  till 
the  present  day,  almost  all  that  was  known  of  mineralogy,  was 
confined  to  uneducated  working  miners. 

In  looking  over  the  pages  of  history,  we  may  observe  that  the 
most  polished  nations  of  antiquity  had  scarcely  advanced  beyond 
a  limited  acquaintance  with  astronomy,  geometry,  and  mechan- 
ical philosophy.  In  modem  Europe,  all  the  natural  sciences, 
geology  and  mineralogy  excepted,  have  been  successfully  cultiva- 
ted, and  their  progress  has  been,  astonishingly  rapid ;  but  till 
about  the  middl.Q  of  the  last  century,  the  structure  of  the  earth 
had  scarcely  engaged  the  attention  of  philosophers..  Near  that 
time,  Lehman,  the  German,  first  observed  that  there  are  certain 
rocks  which  occupy  the  lowest  relative  situation  in  different 
countries,  and  that  these  rocks  contain  no  organic  remains: 
hence  he  gave  them  the  name  of  primary,  and  established  a  di- 
vision between  them  and  the  rocks  by  which  they  are  covered, 
in  which  the  remains  of  animals  or  vegetables  fi^quently  occur : 
the  latter  he  called  secondary.  In  our  own  country,  the  Rev.  J. 
Michell,  was  the  first  person  who  appears  to  have  bad  any  clear 
views  respecting  the  structure  of  the  extemal  parts  of  the  earth.: 
they  were  made  public  in  a  valuable  paper  on  the  cause  of  earth- 
quakes, in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  1759.  About  twenty 
years  afterwards,  Mr.  John  Whitehurst  published  his  Inquiry 
into  the  original  State  and  Formation  of  the  Earth.^'  His  ob- 
servations were  principally  confined  to  the  rocks  and  strata  of 
Derbyshire.  Independently  of  its  speculative  opinions,  this  work 
was  highly  valuable,  as  an  attempt  to  describe  the  geology  of  a 
district,  from  actual  examination.  The  great  variety  of  original 
information  it  contained,  and  its  general  accuracy,  will  remain  a 
lasting  monument  of  the  writer^s  industry  and  ability.  Mr.  White- 
hurst, however,  fell  into  the  same  error  with  the  celebrated  Wer- 
ner in  Saxony,  an  error  to  which  the  first  cultivators  of  geology 
were  particularly  exposed, — that  of  drawing  general  conclusions. 
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from  local  obserratioiMi,  and  fonniug  whrmal  theories  kom  a 
limited  number  of  facta. 

Though  Mr.  Whkehttrst*s  book  was  tifoufably  receded,  yet 
till  the  beginning  of  the  present  ceatary,  geological  pursuits  made 
little  progress  in  England.  Oa  the  coatineBl,  the  researches  of 
Saussure,  Pallas,  Werner,  St.  Fond,  Dolomieu,  and  others,  had 
before  this  time  produced  a  powerful  interest,  and  breoght  into 
the  field  many  active  and  enbgbteoed  inquirers*  The  first  gen- 
eral impulse  given  to  the  pobhc  taste,  for  geological  ipsvestigalions 
in  this  country,  was  produced  by  Professor  Playfaic's  hinunous 
and  eloquent  illusUatioos  of  the  Huttooiaa  theory.  The  leadmg 
feature  of  this  theory,  thai  all  rocks  or  strata  have  been  either 
formed  or  consolidated  by  central  subterraaeaA  fire«  was  very 
warmly  opposed ;  and  maoh  personal  animesity  and  many  adven- 
titious circumstances  were  associated  with  the  contest,  not  highly 
honourable  to  philosophy,  but  well  calculated  to  keep  aUve  the 
attention  of  the  disputants,  to  those  appearances  in  nature,  which 
favored  or  opposed  their  difierent  theories. 

He  who  attempts  to  make  a  scientific  subject  familiar,  runs  the 
risk  in  this  country  of  beiiig  deemed  superficial :  a-  plentifol  share 
of  dullness,  combined  with  a  certain  degree  of  technical  precis- 
ion, are  regarded  as  essential  proofs  of  profimdity.  By  prescrip- 
tive right,  long  estdiUshed  in  these  realms,  dulhiess  and  pedantry 
guard  the  portals  of  the  temple  of  Scienoe,  and  command  those 
who  enter,  to  avert  their  eyes  from  whatever  can  elevate  the  im- 
agination, or  warm  the  heart,  and  to  look  at  nature  through  a 
sheet  of  ice.  In  compliance  with  their  authority,  writers  of  in- 
troductory treatises,  have  generally  thought  it  necessary  to  avoid 
that  felicity  in  the  familiar  illustration  of  scientific  subjects,  so 
conspicuous  in  some  of  the  elementary  works  of  our  neighbours. 
Without  venturing  to  depart  too  far  from  established  usage,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  render  geology  more  intelligible,  by  avoid- 
ing as  much  as  possible  theoretical,  and  technical  language,  and 
by  introducing  a  simple  arrangement,  suited  to  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge.  The  local  illustrations  from  various  parts  of 
our  island,  with  the  drawings,  sections,  and  map  in  tlie  present 
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volume,  will  I  trust  facilitate  the  study  of  geology,  and  prove  par- 
ticularly acceptable  to  those  who  are  eutering  on  these  inquiries: 
at  the  same  time,  I  flatter  myself  with  the  hope,  that  the  original 
information  this  work  contains,  respecting  the  geology  and  nat- 
ural history  of  England,  wiU  secure  it  a  candid  reception. — Edi- 
lion  of  1813. 

Several  have  been  deterred  from  the  study  of  geology  by  the 
supposed  difficulty  of  lealnmgilB  attendant  science,  mineralogy  ; 
but  an  acquaintance  with  the  nice  distinctions  made  by  many 
modem  roioeralogista,  is  not  necessary  to  gain  a  "knowledge  of 
the  structure  ami*-  amMffemenl  of  the  great  masses  of  matter 
that  environ  the  gloi^,  nor  of  tlie  substances  of  which  they  are 
composed.  He  wbo  would  gain  a  useful  knowledge  of  geology, 
would  do  well  to  provide  himself  with  specimens  of  common 
rocks,  and  the  simple  minerals  of  which  they  are  composed,  and 
examine  their  external  characters  and  physical  properties,  com- 
paring them  with  the  description  given  by  the  best  mineralogical 
writers.  Fortunately  these  substances  are  not  very  numerous, 
and  he  may  (without  present  inconvenience)  omit  the  more  rare 
crystallizations  and  varieties,  po  much  valued  by  cabinet  philoso- 
phers ;  for  here,  as  in  many  other  instances,  the  received  value, 
is  in  an  inverse  ratio  of  the  utility.  The  pedantic  nomenclature, 
and  frivolous  distinctions  recently  introduced  into  mineralogy, 
may  gratify  vanity  with  a  parade  of  knowledge ;  but  they  are 
unconnected  with  obj^ts  of  r^a!  utility,  or  with  any  enlarged 
views  of  nature. 

On  hearing  the  various  names  which  mineralogists  give  to  the 
same  substance,  and  observing  the  avidhy  with  which  each  new 
name  is  seized,  as  if  it  conveyed  a  hidden  charm,  the  uninitiated 
might  suppose,  that  he  was  ^  journeying  in  the  land  of  Shinar,^^  and 
had  fallen  in  company  with  a  set  of  masons  fresh  from  the  tower  of 
Babel,  each  one  calling  the  same  stone  by  a  different  name,  and 
glorying  in  his  absurdity.  Such  frivolities  disgust  men  of  sense 
with  the  study  of  an  important  and  interesting  science;  a  sci- 
ence that  has  for  its  immediate  object,  the  structure  of  the  plan- 
et which  the  Author  of  nature  has  destined  for  our  abode,  and  an 
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acquaintance  with  the  situation  of  its  various  mineral  productions, 
subservient  to  the  wants  or  enjoyments  of  man  in  civilized  society. 

The  advice  of  Cicero  to  the  cultivators  of  moral  science  ap- 
plies whh  peculiar  force  to  the  geologists  and  mineralogists  of 
the  present  day.  In  these  natural  and  laudable  pursuits,  two 
errors  are  particularly  to  be  avoided  :  the  first,  not  to  confound 
those  things  of  which  we  are  ignorant  with  those  we  know,  or 
rashly  to  yield  our  assent  without  due  investigation ;  the  second, 
not  to  bestow  too  much  labour  and  study  on  obscure,  mtricate, 
and  unprofitable  subjects/^  In  hoc  genere  et  naturaK  et  ho- 
nesto,  duo  vitia  vitanda  sunt :  unum,  ne  incognita  pro  cognhis 
babeamus,  bisque  temere  assentiamur  (quod  vitium,  efTugere  qui 
volet  adhibebit  ad  considerandas  res  et  tempus  et  diligentiam.) 
Alterum  est  vitium,  quod  quidam  nimis  magnum  studium  multam- 
que  operam  in  res  obscuras  atque  difficiles  conferunt,  easdem- 
que  non  necessarias.^^ — Cic.  Ofic.  i.  6. 
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Geology  has  become  an  interesting  and  important  branch  of 
human  knowledge. 

It  is  founded,  exclusively,  on  observation,  and  availing  itself  of 
all  accessible  sources  of  information,  it  has  akeady  accumulated 
an  astonishing  amount  of  valuable  and  instructive  facts. 

It  is  subservient  to  very  important  purposes  in  human  society, 
and  furnishes  a  ceaseless  fund  of  entertainment  and  instruction  to 
the  observer  whose  curiosity  is  directed  by  sufficient  information. 
The  facts  of  the  science  are  entirely  independent  of  the  theoret- 
ical speculations,  which  are  often  built  upon  them ;  and  will  re- 
main unimpaired  in  value,  when  some  of  those  speculations  have 
passed  into  oblivion. 

The  editor,  believes  that  he  is  performing  a  service  to  his  coun- 
try, by  encouraging  the  republication  of  a  work,  conspicuous  for 
attractiveness — for  perspicuity — for  a  style  generally  vigorous  and 
correct — often  eloquent  and  beautiful ;  and  for  an  independence 
of  spirit,  which  carries  the  author  straight  forward  to  his  object, 
certainly  without  any  servile  regard  to  previous  systems.  While 
bestowing  this  merited  commendation,  we  do  not  mean  to  say, 
that  we  fully  adopt  all  the  author^s  theoretical  views,  although 
most  of  them  appear  to  be  philosophical  and  just,  and  some  of 
them  are  peculiarly  happy.  We  know  not  of  any  work  on  geo- 
logy, which,  as  an  introduction ^  can  be  perused  with  more  ad- 
vantage than  this. 

We  trust  that  the  author,  still  vigilantly  watching  the  progress 
of  the  science,  (no  where  supported  by  such  liberal  and  active 
patronage  and  by  so  many  gifted  cultivators  as  in  his  own  coun- 
try,) will,  at  no  distant  day,  furnish  a  still  more  extended  edition, 
enriched  with  1J«W  facts  and  views. 
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Perhaps  it  may  have  been  expected,  that  in  the  present  edi- 
tion, more  facts  relating  to  American  Geology  would  have  been 
introduced.  This  would  have  bew  done,  to  a  much  greater  ex- 
tent, had  not  the  annunciation  of  Professor  Eaton^s  American 
Geology,*  authorized  us  to  expect  the  fuller  performance  of  this 
duty  by  him,  and  with  a  direct  reference  to  a  comparison  with 
the  Geology  of  the  Eastern  Continent 

Speaking  in  the  character  of  a  public  instructor  of  youth,  I 
beg  leave  to  add,  that  my  immediate  motive  for  recommending 
this  republication,  was,  that  I  might  place  in  the  hands  of  my 
own  classes,  a  comprehensive  treatise  on  geology,  which  they 
would  be  wiUmg  to  read,  and  Me  to  understand :  I  have  been 
induced  also,  with  the  view  of  rendering  my  own  course  of  in- 
struction in  this  science  more  intelligible  and  useful  to  them,  to 
add,  in  an  appendix,  (although  with  some  repetition  of  ideas 
contained  in  the  author^s  text,)  an  outline  of  some  of  the  princi- 
pal topics,  which  I  am  acctrstomed  to  discuss,  in  my  public  lec- 
tures on  geology ;  not  wishing  however  to  attach  more  impor- 
tance to  my  own  deductions,  than  may  be  fairly  justified  hyfads^ 
which,  when  they  are  accurately  ascertained,  and  faithfully  tc- 
ported,  constitute  the  true  riches  of  geology,  although  theory  has 
also,  as  in  other  cases,  an  appropriate  and  important  value. 

B.  SILLIMAN. 
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tent of  the  Magnesian  limestone  bordering  the  coal  strata. — Extent  and  duration 
of  Lias  limestone  through  England. — Range  of  Oolite  limestone  through  Eng- 
land and  its  abrupt  termination. — Strata  between  the  oolite  and  chalk. — Extent 
of  chalk  in  England. — ^Tertiary  formations  covering  chalk. — Alluvial  and  dilu- 
vial depositioos.— Subterranean  and  submarine  forests.— TThermal  waters  of  Eng- 
land^—Observations  on  the  total  thickness  of  the  diflbrent  rock  formations  o£ 
England.— On  coal  districts  concealed  by  upper  calcareous  strata. — On  the  cause 
whieb  prevented  the  further  extension  of  the  oolite  and  has  to  the  north-west  8K 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PLATES. 


PLATE  V. 

THE  oioANTXC  TRtLOBiTs  of  the  Qatural  mne  (to  face  the  title,) 

From  a  8[>ecimen  in  the  Author's  collectioii. — ^Thls  specimen  was  taken  from  the 

slate  quarries  at  Angers  in  France.   The  animal  has  received  the  name  of  Ogyges ; 

it  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  globe.   The  living  animal 

which  resembles  it  the  most,  is  the  Monoculus  Apus. 

PLATE  I. 

Fig.  1.  2. 8. 4. 5. 6.  Illttstrations  of  plane  and  curved  stratification.  (See  Chap.  lY.) 

PLATE IL 

Fig.  1.  Overlapping  strata  widi  straight  edges] 
Fig.  5.  Overlapping  strata  widi  curved  edges. 

Fig.  2.  Structure  of  a  part  of  the  Alps,  representing  the  beds,  nearly  vertical,  that 
approach  die  central  range,  and  the  bended  stratification  of  die  outer  ran- 
ges. The  dotted  lines  represent  the  supposed  extension  of  the  beds  at  the 
period  of  dieir  elevation,  d  d,  granite  and  mica-slate,  e  e,  beds  of  soft  slate. 
aaa.bb.  beds  of  limestone,  sandstone,  and  conglomerate. 

Fig.  4.  A  section  representing  the  arrangement  of  the  rock^  and  strata  at  Cham- 
wood  Forest  in  Leicestershire,  fit>m  the  manor  of  Whitwick,  to  near  Bar- 
row-on-Soar.  In  this  section  the  proportions  of  distance  are  disregarded, 
in  order  to  bring  the  di£brent  rock  formations  within  the  space  of  the  plate, 
a  a  a.  stratified  sandstone,  h  h.  rocks  of  granite,  sienite,  and  porphjrry. 
c  c.  slate-rocks  of  Swithland  quarry ;  the  beds  much  elevated,  d  d.  coal 
strata,  rising  towards  the  granitic  and  slate-rocks,  e.  lias,  covering  the  red 
marie.  It  is  obvious  fit>m  this  arrangement,  that  the  strata  of  sandstone 
a  a  a,  were  deposited  upon  the  slate-rocks  and  granite,  after  the  beds  had 
been  raised  into  dieir  present  position ;  whereas  in  Fig.  2.  the  beds  a  a. 
have  evidently  been  deposited  before  the  beds  of  granite  in  the  Alps  were 
elevated ;  and  as  these  beds  a  a.  are  of  more  recent  formation  than  the 
sandstone  «  a.  in  Fig.  4.  their  position  proves  decidedly,  that  the  beds  of 
granite  in  the  Alps,  were  elevated  after  the  beds  of  granite  and  slate  in 
Leicestershire.   (See  Chap,  X.) 

Fig.  8.  A  granite  vein  in  slate. 

Fig.  6.  The  remaining  portion  of  a  thick  bed  of  limestone  forming  an  isolated  mass 
b,  on  a  mountain  in  Savoy,  a  a.  the  former  extent  of  a  bed.  e  e.  a  bed  of 
soft  sandstone. 

PLATE  III. 

Fig.  1.  The  conformable  position  of  rocks,  a.  granite,  h.  gneiM.  e.  mica-slate,  d  d. 
slate.  X  X.  a^sabordiiiate  bed  of  limestone  on  slate.  2.  a  bed  of  conglomer- 
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ate.  e  e.  transitioii  limestone  ind  greywacke.  e.  upper  coogUNnertte.  f  r. 
coal  strata. 

Fig.  2.  A.  Unconformable  maniTe  rocks.  A  thick  bed  of  porphyry  or  banlt,  c.  c. 
covering  the  transition  rocks  1.  2.  8.  and  dykes  of  porphry  or  btaalt  iotersec- 
ting  transition  rocks.— N.B.  The  porphyry  atChristiania  in  Norway  occurs 
in  this  position;  the  lower  part  of  it  is  amygdaloidal  basalt;  the  middle  part 
porpbyritic,  which  passes  in  die  upper  to  beautiful  sienite  and  common  gran- 
ite. (See  page  142.)  The  rocks  b.  on  die  right,  represent  the  three  modes 
of  basalt ; — a  columnar  bed,  d,  with  a  vertical  dyke  of  basalt,  and  beds  of 
interposed  basalt.  5.  b  an  isolated  cap  of  columnar  basalt 
Fig.  8.  Unconformable  strata  of  sandstone,  covering  coal  strata  on  the  side  of  the  dip 

B.  and  on  the  side  of  the  rise  D.  (See  page  180.) 
Fig.  4.  A  section  representing  die  general  arrangement  of  the  strata  near  Dudley. 
A.  Wren's  Nest  Hill,  a,  b,  two  elevated  beds  of  limestone,  the  lower  of 
which  is  worked  by  horiiontal  passages  over  each  other.  The  bede  of 
limestone  are  folded  round  die  hill,  as  represented  in  the  small  compart- 
ment, K.  which  ia  an  horizontal  section  of  die  two  beds  of  limestone  a,  b. 
The  thirty  feet  bed  of  Staflbrdshire  coal,  c.  is  seen  cropping  out  near  the 
foot  of  Wren's  Nest  Hill.  b.  the  arrangment  of  the  limestone  strata  at  Dud- 
ley CasUe  Hill.  o.  a  hill,  capped  with  basalt  In  this  sectkin  the  propor- 
tion of  distance  has  been  disregarded,  for  the  same  reason  as  in  Plate  2. 


Fig.  1.  Arrangement  of  the  strata  from  Sheffield  in  Yorkshire  to  Castieton  in  Der- 
byshire. (See  page  67.) 

Fig.  2.  Coal  strata,  arranged  in  basin-shaped  concavities,  and  intersected  by  a  fault. 
(See  page  lis.) 

Big.  8.  Coal  strata  thrown  up  by  a  broad  dyke.   (See  pages  114  and  116.) 
Fig.  4.  Metallic  veins,  a  a.  a  vein  divided  by  the  vein  bb,  c  e.  a  pipe  vein. 
Fig.  6.  Metallic  veins  in  limestone,  cut  through  by  toadstone. 


Outline  Map  of  die  Geofogy  of  England  and  Wales,  and  a  sectkm  of  die 
Yale  of  Thames. 


Fig.  1.  A  section  of  England  dirougfa  Durham  and  Cumberland.  The  remaining  fig- 
ures in  diis  plate  are  sections  and  ground  plans  of  metallic  veins,  (See  Chap- 
ter XYII.)  and  a  group  of  columnar  trap-rocks. 
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The  Yolcanic  Mountain  of  Pariou, 
Fall  of  Mont  Grenier, 
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The  Gigantic  trUobite,  to  foM^e  tide. 

Plate  L  II.  III.  lY.  YL  YII.  to  face  Chapter  I. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  GEOLOGY. 


CHAPTER  1.  . 

Objects  of  die  Science  denominitod  Geology.— The  Shape  and  Dendty  of  the  Earth.— 
ppinionf  reapecting  the  internal  Parts  of  the  Globe.— Sea  and  dry  Land.-4.Propor- 
tion  of  the  Earth's  Snrface  habitable  by  Man.— On  the  Appearances  whkfa  led 
to  the  first  Division  of  Rocks  into  Primary  and  Secondary.— Classification  of 
Rocks.— Districts  in  which  the  difierent  Classes  appear  in  England.— The  pres- 
ent Islands  and  Continents  formerly  covered  by  the  Ocean.— Existing  Proo6  of 
fliis  hi  Great  Britahi  and  various  Parts  of  the  World.— FossU  Remahis  of  marine 
Animals,  Vegetables,  and  land  Qaadrupeds;  the  Strata  in  whidi  they  are  imbed- 
ded formed  in  Succession  at  different  Epochs. — On  human  Booes  occaskmally  im- 
bedded hi  Rock.-tlnferences  respecthig  the  former  Condition  of  the  GloboV- 
Remarkable  Passage  hi  the  Institutes  of  Menu.  ^ 

There  are  perhaps  few  persons  possessed  of  mach  cariosity 
in  early  life,  to  whom  the  following  question  has  not  frequently 
presented  xXssxM—WhaX  is  the  world  made  of?  Now  this  question, 
with  certain  conditions,  comprises  the  most  important  objects  of 
geological  research  ;  namely,  WhaX  are  the  substances  of  which 
the  Earth  is  composed  ?  What  is  the  order  in  which  they  are 
arranged?  What  are  the  changes  they  appear  to  have  under- 
gone  ? — But  how  are  satisfactory  answers  to  these  inquiries  to  be 
obtained  ? 

When  we  examine  the  terrestrial  globe,  where  the  solid  parts 
are  uncovered  and  exposed  to  our  view,  we  observe  vast  masses 
of  rock  or  stone  lying  in  apparent  confusion  on  each  other ;  or, 
should  we  perceive  some  regularity  in  their  position  and  arrange- 
ment, we  soon  lose  sight  of  it  again  by  the  intervention  of  other 
rocks.  In  this  department  of  nature  all  seems  vast,  unshapen, 
and  chaotic ;  but  let  us  not  be  discouraged,  for  we  may  recollect 
that  the  grandest  objects  in  the  material  universe,  seldom  present 
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to  the  hasty  view  of  the  superficial  observer,  immediate  proofs 
of  order  or  design. 

The  shepherd  who  first  discovered  that  the  planets  were  not  fix- 
ed in  the  heavens,  and  noticed  their  apparently  intricate  wander- 
ings among  the  stars,  could  not  possibly  anticipate  the  regular- 
ity and  harmonious  simplicity  of  their  movements,  which  subse- 
quent observations  have  demonstrated. 

Let  us  then  endeavour  to  ascertain  by  what  means  we  may  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  structure  of  the  solid  covering  of  our 
globe.  Were  these  means  bounded  by  the  power  of  man  io  pen- 
etrate below  the  surface,  our  knowledge  must  ever  remain  very 
Kmited  and  imperfect;  but  natural  operations  have  greatly  facil- 
itated our  inquiries,  and  have  broken  the  rocky  pavement  of  the 
globe,  and  raised  up  or  laid  bare  the  mineral  substances  oi  which 
it  is  composed.  By  an  attentive  examination  of  the  situations 
where  the  rocks  and  strata  are  thus  exposed  to  our  research,  we 
lay  the  foundations  of  the  science  denominated  Geology. 

Geology  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  "  the  earth''  and 
9koyo(  ^  reason''  and  signifies  the  Science  of  the  Earth.  Werner 
and  his  disciples,  and  also  some  of  the  French  geologists,  have 
changed  the  term  into  Geognosy  ;  but  for  this  change  no  suffi- 
cient reason  can  be  assigned,  and  it  is  contrary  to  establislied 
analogies  of  language.*  Philosophers  in  former  ages,  neglect- 
ed the  examination  of  the  earth,  and  contented  themselves  with 
vain  speculations  respecting  its  formation ;  whereas  the  only  pnip- 
er  answer  to  the  question.  How  was  the  world  made  ?  is  brlefly 
this — By  the  almighty  power  of  its  Creator."  We  may  howev-^ 
er  be  permitted,  and  indeed  we  are  almost  irresistibly  inqpeUed 
to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  secondary  causes,  that  have  beea 
operative  in  reducing  the  surface  of -our  globe  to  its  present  state. 
This  inquiry  comprises  what  may  properiy  be  denominated  Spec- 
ulative Geology.   Nor  is  this,  as  some  assert,  entirely  useless  s  the 


*  Nothing  can  be  more  unmeaning  than  the  apologies  that  have  been  offiired  for 
•obatituting         (gnotis)  "  knowledge/'  for  Koyn  (logos)  «  reason.'*  By  the  ■a«iA 
nile  we  ought  to  change  meteorology,  physiology,  &c.  into  meteorognosy,  phyii- 
^     ognosy,  &c. 
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advocates  of  particular  qrstems  have  engaged  in  an  active  exam- 
ination of  nature  to  support  their  opinions,  and  have  compaa- 
sed  sea  and  land  to  gain  proselytes thus  numerous  facts  have 
been  discovered,  with  which  we  should  not  have  been  acquaint- 
ed had  they  remained  idle  in  their  studies. 

The  earth  is  now  well  known  to  be  one  of  those  globular 
bodies  called  planets,  that  revolve  round  the  sun  in  orbits  nearly 
circular,  and  in  stated  periods  of  time  which  bear  a  certain  ratio 
to  their  respective  distances  from  it.  They  turn  round  their  axes 
with  different  degrees  of  velocity ;  and  this  motion  appeai:8  to 
have  had  considerable  influence  on  their  external  shape,  by  enf- 
enlarging  their  equatorial  diameters;  they  are  not  perfect  spheres, 
but  are  more  or  less  flattened  at  their  poles. 

In  the  planet  Jupiter,  the  velocity  of  the  equatorial  parts  is 
more  than  four  hundred  miles  per  minute,  whilst  inrlfte  same  time 
the  equatorial  parts  of  the  Earth  have  moved  only  seventeen  miles. 
A  difference  between  the  polar  and  equatorial  diameter  of  Ju* 
piter  is  perceptible  with  a  telescope  that  has  a  distinct  magnify- 
ing power  of  a  hundred  times,  and  it  is  ascertained  to  be  as 
twelve  to  thirteen.  The  equatorial  diameter  of  the  earth  exceeds 
its  polar  about  twenty-seven  miles ;  the  length  of  the  equatorial 
diameter  being  seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty  seven, 
that  of  the  polar  seven  thousand  nine  hundred  miles.  -"-^^ 


The  relative  density  of  the  sun,  the  earth,  and  of  the  other 
planets,  is  estimated  by  the  attractive  force  which  they  exert  on 
each  other,  as  they  move  round  their  common  centre  of  gravity. 
The  abw>Iute  density  or  the  quantity  of  matter  contained  in  the 
earth,  compared  with  an  equal  bulk  of  any  known  substance, 
may  be  nearly  determined  by  the  attractive  force  which  any 
given  mass  of  matter  exerts  upon  a  plummet  (when  suspended  in 
its  vicinity)  to  draw  it  from  a  vertical  line.  This  will  be  propor* 
tional  to  the  absolute  quantity  of  matter  in  that  mass  compared 
with  that  of  the  earth.  By  this  method,  it  has  been  found  that 
the  mean  density  of  the  earth  is  about  five  times  greater  than 
that  of  water,  or  nearly  twice  the  average  density  of  the  rockn 
and  stones  on  the  surfieu^e.  .  .  ' 
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Hence  k  may  be  inferred  that  the  interior  part  of  the  earth  is 
solid ;  or,  if  it  be  cavernous,  the  solid  matter  must  possess  great 
density.  It  is  not  improbable  that  iron,  nearly  in  a  metallic  state, 
may  be  one  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  central  mass,  and  to 
this  it  may  owe  its  magnetic  polarity. 

Dr.  Halley  has  written  a  very  ingenious  paper  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions,  to  prove  that  the  earth  is  a  hollow  sphere, 
in  which  there  is  inclosed  a  central  magnetic  globe,  and  by  the 
motions  of  this  globe  the  variations  of  the  magnetic  needle  are 
produced.  The  celebrated  French  astronomer  Laplace  asserts 
that  the  nutation  of  the  earth's  axis,  and  experiments  on  the  vi- 
bration of  the  pendulum,  indicate  that  the  mineral  beds  of  which 
our  planet  is  composed,  increase  in  density  as  they  approsich 
nearer  to  its  centre,  at  least  to  a  certain  depth  from  its  surface. 
There  are,  however,  terrestrial  phenomena,  such  as  the  rapid 
transition  of  motion  to  very  distant  parts  of  the  earth's  surface 
during  violent  earthquakes,  which  would  render  probable  the 
existence  of  interior  cavities  filled  with  fluid  or  gaseous  mat- 
ter, extending  from  one  quarter  of  the  globe  to  the  other,  and 
firom  the  lower  parts,  to  near  the  surface.  It  is  evident  iioA  we 
have  no  means  of  verifying  or  invalidating  hypotheses  respecting 
the  nature  and  structure  of  the  central  parts  of  the  globe.  The 
matter  thrown  up  from  vast  and  unknown  depths  by  subterranean 
fires  is  similar  to  that  of  many  rocks  on  the  surface ;  but  we  know 
not  what  changes  it  has  undergone,  or  what  substances  were  aep* 
arated  firom  it  by  fiision. 

It  is  however,  the  study  of  the  crust  of  the  globe  that  is  the 
proper  occupation  of  the  Geologist ;  and  the  greatest  depth  to 
which  he  can  extend  his  observations  from  the  uppermost  strata, 
to  the  very  lowest  beds  that  have  been  raised  up  or  laid  bare  1^ 
these  natural  operations  which  have  formed  mountains  or  valleys^ 
is  less  than  eight  miles ;  a  thickness  which  compared  with  the 
bulk  of  the  earth  itself,  does  not  exceed  that  of  a  coat  of  var- 
nish  upon  an.  artificial  terrestrial  globe.  Were  we  to  bear  thk 
sufficiently  in  mind,  the  mighty  catastrophes  which  have  changed 
the  surface  of  the  globe  in  former  periods,  and  have  left  traces 
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of  their  action,  appalling  to  the  imagination,  would  cease  to  ex- 
ceed the  sober  measure  of  belief.  *n 

The  superficies  of  our  planet  is  calculated  to  contain  about 
one  hundred  and  ninety  millions  of  square  miles ;  but  could  we 
be  raised  to  a  sufficient  height  above  the  earth,  so  as  to  have  its 
whole  enlightened  hemisphere  for  our  horizon,  we  might  perceive 
as  it  revolved  under  our  feet,  how  small  a  portion  is  fitted  for  the 
habitation  of  man.  More  than  three  fifths  of  the  earth^s  sur- 
face are  covered  by  the  ocean  ;  and  if  from  the  remaining  part 
we  deduct  the  space  occupied  by  polar  ice  and  eternal  snow,  by 
sandy  deserts,  steril  mountains,  marshes,  rivers  and  lakes,  the 
habitable  portion  will  scarcely  exceed  one  fifth  of  the  whole  of 
the  globe.  Nor  have  we  reason  to  believe  that  at  any  former  pe- 
riod, the  dominion  of  man  over  the  earth  was  more  extensive 
than  at  present  The  remaining  four  fifths  of  our  globe,  though 
untenanted  by  mankind,  are  for  the  most  part  abundantly  stock- 
ed with  animated  beings,  that  exult  in  the  pleasure  of  existence, 
independent  of  human  control,  and  no  way  subservient  to  our 
necessities  or  caprice.  Such  is  and  has  been  for  several  thou- 
sand years  the  actual  condition  of  our  planet ;  nor  is  the  consid- 
eration foreign  to  our  subject,  for  hence  we  may  feel  less  reluc- 
tance in  admitting  the  prolonged  ages  or  days  of  creation,  when 
numerous  tribes  of  the  lower  orders  of  aquatic  animals  lived 
and  flourished,  and  left  their  remains  imbedded  in  the  strata  that 
compose  the  outer  cmst  of  our  planet 

The  ocean  has  been  an  important  agent  in  eflecting  vast 
changes  on  the  surface  of  out  globe,  which  will  be  afterwards 
considered.  The  average  depth  of  the  sea  has  been  difierently 
estimated  ;  according  to  Laplace  this  depth  cannot  be  less  than 
ten  miles,  to  account  for  the  height  of  the  tides  by  the  laws  of 
gravitation.  No  admeasurement  by  soundings  has  exceeded  the 
depth  of  one  mile  and  a  quarter. 

The  ocean  has  not  always  been  confined  in  its  present  bed,  for 
rocks  almost  entirely  composed  of  the  shells  or  remains  of  marine 
animals,  are  found  in  almost  every  country  that  has  yet  been  ex- 
plored, and  these  remains  occur  near  the  summits  of  the  highest 
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mountains,  in  iho  old  and  new  continents,  some  of  which  rise 
more  than  two  miles  above  the  present  level  of  the  sea. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  water  of  the  sea  contains  a  consider- 
able portion  of  common  salt,  and  a  small  portion  of  other  satioe 
ingredients.*  The  average  amount  of  salt  in  the  ocean  may  be 
estimated  at  2}  per  cent,  of  common  salt  and  ^  per  cent,  of 
other  saline  compounds. 

The  atmosphere  which  surrounds  the  earth  does  not  come  un- 
der the  attention  of  the  geologist,  except  as  an  agent  in  wearing 
down  the  surface  by  moisture  and  change  of  temperature. 

The  inequalities  of  the  earth's  surface  formed  by  mountains 
and  valleys,  afford  frequent  opportunities  for  observing  that  the 
mineral  substances  of  which  it  is  composed,  are  of  different 
kinds :  in  some  situations  we  observe  strata  of  chalk ;  in  others, 
of  sandstone  or  limestone,  or  beds  of  slate,  granite,  &c.  It  was 
long  known  to  working  miners  that  the  different  beds  of  miner* 
al  matter  lay  over  each  other  in  a  regular  order  in  certain  dis* 
tricts,  and  that  certain  beds  were  always  found  under  and  nev* 
er  above  other  particular  beds. 

The  first  geological  observation  which  may  be  said  to  iiaTelaid 
the  foundation  of  the  science,  was  made  by  the  German  Lehman. 
He  found  that  the  lower  rocks  in  some  of  the  mining  diatrieti 
were  distinguished  from  the  upper  rocks  by  their  great  hardneasand 
by  their  structure,  which  was  for  the  most  part  either  crystalline  or 
slaty ;  they  were  also  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  shelb  and 
other  organic  remains,  and  by  the  absence  of  fragments  of  other 
rocks  which  occur  so  frequently  in  the  upper  rocks  or  strata.  He 
further  observed  that  many  of  the  upper  strata,  besides  contain* 
ing  organic  remains,  appeared  to  have  been  formed  of  ftagmento 

*  The  inquiry  lias  often  been  made— Whence  did  Uie  sea  derive  its  saline  eonlMiCi  ? 
It  has  been  supposed  by  some  writers  that  the  salt  in  the  sea  has  been  gradually  wa^ 
mented  by  saline  particles  brought  into  it  by  rivers  ;  but  this  cause  is  totally  bmSe* 
quate  to  explain  the  immenae  quantity  of  salt  existing  in  the  whole  mass  of  the  oosta. 
If  the  average  depth  of  the  sea  be  ten  miles,  and  it  contains  twoand  a  half  per  tdot 
of  salt^ — ^were  the  water  entirely  evaporated,  the  thickness  of  the  saline  raidue 
would  exceed  one  thousand  feet ;  and  were  this  removed  and  spread  over  aQ  our 
present  oontiiienti»  it  would  ibrm  a  stratum  of  solid  rock-sah  more  thfan  lutf  a  flMlo 
in  thickness. 
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of  the  lower  rocks,  broken  down  and  agglutinated  together ;  and 
hence  he  inferred,  that  the  lower  rocks  were  formed  prior  to  the 
creation  of  animals,  and  he  gave  them  the  name  of  Primitive  or 
Primary^  and  distinguished  the  upper  by  the  name  of  Secondary. 
This  grand  division,  though  too  hastily  formed,  was  of  use  in  the 
infancy  of  the  science,  and  induced  geologists  to  examine  more 
attentively  the  nature  and  position  of  the  rocks  in  different  coun- 
tries :  and  as  their  observations  became  more  extended  and  accu- 
rate, a  more  extended  arrangement  and  classification  was  found 
necessary.  Many  of  the  earUer  geologists  maintained,  that  each 
bed  or  stratum  of  rock  is  extended  universally  over  the  globe,  and 
that  a  series  of  beds  in  tegular  succession  environs  our  planet  like 
the  coats  of  an  onion.  This  position  is,  however,  much  too  gen- 
eral, as  many  beds  of  rock  which  are  common  in  one  country, 
are  entirely  wanting  in  another ;  but  taken  as  an  illustration  of 
the  structure  of  the  crust  of  our  globe  over  a  limited  extent,  the 
successive  coats  of  an  onion,  if  they  were  of  different  colours, 
might  not  unaptly  represent  the  different  strata  that  cover  certain 
districts. 

It  may  here  also  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  different  strata 
which  occur  under  each  other  are  not  arranged  in  the  order  of 
their  density  or  specific  gravity.  Coal  strata,  for  instance,  are  of- 
ten covered  with  strata  of  iron-stone,  the  specific  gravity  of 
which  is  more  than  twice  that  of  coal. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  enumerate  the  different  classes  of  rocks 
generally  admitted  by  geologists,  and  briefly  describe  the  princi- 
pal characters  of  each  class ;  and  in  order  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  th^  reader  nunre  forcibly  to  the  subject,  I  shall  trace  on 
an  outline  map  the  principal  situations  in  our  own  island,  where 
rocks  of  each  class  occur,  except  the  recent  volcanic 

All  the  different  rocks  and  strata  that  cover  the  earth^s  sur- 
face may  be  arranged  under  the  following  classes : — 

1.  Primary.  ,^  ^ 

2.  Intei'mediate  or  Transition.      t^a:^i  0  ro-jwa- 

3.  Secondary;  comprising  ^ 

The  Lower  Secondary  Series,  and 


rue 


The  Upper  Secondary  Series. 
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Ashby-ile-la-Zouch,  in  Leicestershire :  it  will  evince  how  cautious 
we  ought  to  be  in  drawing  general  conclusions  in  geology,  from 
single  facts.  A  thick  bed  of  coal  belonging  to  his  lordship,  at  a 
place  called  Ashby  Wolds,  is  worked  at  the  depth  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  yards ;  it  is  covered  with  various  strata  of  iron* 
atone,  coal,  and  solid  sandstone.  On  an  estate  adjoining  to  his 
lordship's  manor,  in  the  same  bed  of  coal,  (which  is  ninety-sev« 
en  yards  below  the  surface,)  the  entire  skeleton  of  a  man  was 
found  imbedded.  No  appearance  eidsted  of  any  fiDrmer  sinking 
for  coal ;  but  the  proprietor  ordered  passages  to  be  cut  in  diS^ 
ferent  directions,  until  the  indication  of  a  former  pit  was  discov* 
ered,  though  the  coal  had  not  been  worked.  Into  this  pit  the 
body  must  have  fallen,  and  been  pressed  and  consolidated  in  the 
loose  coal  by  an  incumbent  column  of  water,  previously  to  the 
falling  in  of  the  sides  of  the  pit. 

The  imperfidct  skeleton  of  a  woman,  imbedded  in  a  kind  of 
calcareous  sandstone,  brought  from  Gaudaloupe,  and  exhibited 
in  the  British  Museum,  may  appear  to  invalidate  what  was  assert- 
ed in  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  that  no  instances  have  been 
known  of  human  bones  being  found  in  regular  stratified  rocks, 
nor  even  in  undisturbed  alluvial  ground,  where  the  remains  of  ex- 
tinct species  of  quadrupeds  are  not  unfi-equently  met  with*. 
Due  attention  to  b\\  the  circumstances,  will  reconcile  that  asser- 
tion with  the  present  fact  The  skeleton  from  Gaudaloupe  is 
described  as  having  been  found  on  the  shore  below  the  high-wa- 

*  Since  the  puUication  of  the  fint  and  seeon4  editkmi  of  this  wotk,  I  have  aeeii 
in  the  poeaesakm  of  a  gentleman  at  l^lymouth,  one  of  two  human  skulls  that  were 
fimnd  in  diggfaig  a  stream  work  forty  or  fifty  feet  helow  the  leyel  of  die  rirer  at  Car- 
noQ  in  CornwalL  Nuts,  and  the  horns  of  sane  animal  allied  to  die  stag,  were  dis- 
covered In  nme  situation^In  a  note  I  made  at  the  time,  1816,  itis  stated 
that  the  iorehead  vras  remarkably  low  and  narrow,  and  the  part  of  the  skull  which 
contained  the  cerebellum  unusually  prominent  That  these  skulls  were  ancient 
there  can  be  litde  doabt,but  diere  are  no  sufficient  data  to  enable  us  to  approximate 
to  the  period  of  Uieir  deposition. 

The  booe  was  not  miaeralised,  though  very  h«rd.  The  absence  or  extreme  nri- 
ty  of  human  bones  in  Uiese  beds  of  gravel  and  clay,  or  in  caves  that  contain  the  re- 
mains of  large  land  quadrupeds,  is  far  more|extraortHniry  than  their  noa-occorrence 
in  the  regular  strata  that  cover  our  present  centinenti. 


1  ... 
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ON  THE  PROCESS  OF  PETRIFACTION. 


way'  enter  into  strata  composed  almost  entirely  of  organic  re- 
mains. Beside,  the  strata  now  deep  under  the  dry  ground,  arc  • 
filled  chiefly  with  the  remains  of  marine  animals ;  nor  do  we  gen- 
erally find  these  animal  remains  confusedly  aggregated  ;  diflTer- 
ent  genera  or  species  occupy  particular  strata,  or  are  associated 
with  certain  genera  or  species  of  the  same  class,  and  never  with 
others.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  they  were  not  brought  into 
their  present  situations  by  vast  inundations,  and  buried  under  the 
earthy  matter  which  a  subsequent  inundation  cast  over  them. 
Neither  could  zoophytes,  fish,  or  large  reptiles,  or  the  inhabitants 
of  bivalve  or  univalve  shells,  have  lived  and  flourished  in  the 
midst  of  solid  stone.  We  are  therefore  led  to  the  conclusion, 
that  each  stratum  which  contains  these  organic  remains  was 
once  the  uppermost  covering  of  the  globe,  and  that  the  animals 
for  the  most  part  lived  and  died  near  where  their  bones  or  sheik 
are  now  found,  and  were  covered  by  successive  depositions  of 
strata,  in  which  following  races  of  living  beings  flourished,  and 
in  like  manner  left  their  remains. 

Animal  or  vegetable  substances  are  found  imbedded  in  rocks, 
and  are  more  or  less  impregnated  with  mineral  matter,  and  hence 
have  been  called  petrifactions.  The  process  of  petrifaction  con- 
sists in  the  infiltration  of  mineral  matter  into  the  pores  of  bone 
or  vegetables.  In  some  instances  the  animal  or  vegetable  matter 
has  been  almost  entirely  dissolved  or  removed,  and  the  mineral 
matter  so  gradually  substituted,  as  to  assume  the  perfect  form  of 
the  internal  structure  either  of  the  plant  or  animal. 

The  process  of  petrifaction  may  be  more  rapidly  eflfected  than 
has  generally  been  supposed.   In  the  year  1817  1  paid  a  visit  to 


from  a  person  who  had  lived  in  the  famUy  part  of  the  time,  1  questioned  the  old  hat- 
ler  reapecting  it,  and  he  fully  confirmed  the  truth  of  the  story.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  extraordinary  facts  relating  to  the  natural  history  of  iM>imaV  should 
not  be  recorded  immediately  when  they  occur,  otherwise  they  are  soon  forgotten,  or 
are  intennized  with  fabulous  additions  which  destroy  the  entire  credit  of  the  account. 
A  few  years  after  the  deadi  of  the  butler,  I  enquired  of  Mrs.  Colonel  BeaaiiioQt» 
the  present  highly  intelligent  possessor  of  the  mansion,  whether  any  written  narra- 
tive of  the  above  circumstance  was  preserved  in  the  family ;  but  she  told  me  that 
she  had  never  heard  of  it,  as  the  fact  occurred  during  her  infancy. 
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the  celebrated  Dr.  Jenner,  at  Berkley,  who  informed  me  that  he 
had  made  several  experiments  upon  recent  bones,  by  burying 
them  in  the  dark  mud  from  the  lias  clay :  in  less  than  tweWe 
months  the  bones  became  black  throughout,  and  when  dry,  they 
were  harder,  heavier,  and  more  brittle  than  recent  bone,  and  the 
surface  was  shining.  The  specimens  which  he  showed  me,  pre- 
sented the  same  appearance  as  the  fossil  bones  in  the  lias  clay. 
The  effect  was  probably  produced  so  speedily  by  the  presence  of 
the  sulphate  of  iron,  and  other  saline  ingredients  with  which  that 
stratum  abounds.  As  this  stratum  is  the  most  remarkable  of  all 
the  secondary  series,  for  the  large  animal  remains  which  it  con- 
tains, particularly  of  the  saurian  or  lizard  order,  and  as  the  bones 
are  frequently  covered  with  crystals  or  incrustations  of  pyrites, 
I  will  venture  to  hazard  a  conjecture  respecting  the  manner  in 
which  these  crystals,  or  incrustations  of  pyrites,  or  sulphuret  of 
iron,  are  formed.  The  stratum  before  mentioned,  contains  sul- 
phate of  iron  or  green  copperas  in  solution.  I  suppose  that  the 
carbon  in  the  animal  matter  had  decomposed  the  sulphuric  acid 
and  the  oxide  of  iron,  and  that  the  sulphur  and  iron  in  their  nas- 
cent state  had  united,  and  formed  the  sulphuret  of  iron  or  pyrites. 
I  was  led  to  this  conclusion  by  reading  an  account  by  Mr.  Pepys, 
of  some  mice  which  had  by  accident  been  immersed  in  a  jar  con- 
taining a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron :  how  long  they  had  lain 
there  was  unknown ;  but  the  remains  were  partly  covered  with 
small  crystals  of  pjrrites,  which  could  have  been  formed  only  in 
the  manner  above  suggested.  The  stone  surrounding  the  organ- 
ic remains  in  the  lias,  I  have  observed  to  be  considerably  harder 
than  the  other  parts  of  the  same  stratum.  The  organic  remains 
of  zoophytes  and  shells  in  limestone  are  generally  harder  than 
the  stone  in  which  they  are  imbedded ;  and  on  this  account, 
when  the  stone  has  been  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  a  long  time, 
the  organic  remains  rise  above  the  surface. 

Organic  remains  are  generally  coloured  by  the  strata  in  which 
they  are  imbedded ;  in  roe-stone,  chalk,  and  the  upper  fresh-wa* 
ter  limestones,  they  approach  to  a  yellowish  or  brownish  white ; 
in  lias,  bituminous  shale,  and  dark  limestone,  they  incline  to  black ; 
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and  the  shells  in  bituminous  shale  are  sometimes  filled  with  bhu* 
men  in  a  fluid  state.  In  the  strata  above  chalk,  the  bones  and 
shells  retain  their  original  constituent  parts  very  little  changed; 
in  chalk,  and  all  the  strata  under  chalk,  the  organic  remains  are 
more  or  less  completely  impregnated  with  mineral  matter.  The 
outer  crust  or  shell  of  many  chalk  fossils  is  calcareous,  and  the 
internal  part  filled  with  flint.  In  some  cases  we  meet  with  an  in? 
ternal  cast  formed  in  the  cavity  of  a  crustaceous  animal,  and  the 
external  covering  has  disappeared :  in  other  instances,  the  shell 
or  crust  of  the  animal  has  formed  a  mouM  in  the  stone,  into 
which  mineral  matter  has  been  siAisequently  infiltered,  and  has 
thus  made  an  external  cast 

It  is  particularly  deserving  of  attention,  that  some  animal  remains 
contain  the  most  delicate  fibres  and  spines,  perfect  and  unbr<Aen: 
this  proves  that  the  mineral  matter  in  which  they  are  incmaled, 
was  deposited  in  a  finely  comminuted  state,  and  in  a  tranifiiil  sea. 
In  some  instances  the  most  delicate  shells  are  regularly  arranged 
in  the  same  position  in  which  the  animals  lived  and  died,  while 
the  animal  remains  in  the  strata  above  or  below  them  are  broken 
and  confusedly  aggregated  together.  The  most  remai^abie  kh 
stance  of  this  kind  I  have  ever  observed,  occurs  at  Westfnuy  CGfl^ 
on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  Severn,  about  seven  miht  be* 
low  Gloucester.  It  is  a  low  clifl^  nearly  perpendicular ;  the  knr* 
er  part  is  composed  of  what  is  generally  called  red  marie,  over 
which  are  the  lower  beds  of  lias-limestone  and  clay.  A  few 
yards  above  the  junction  of  the  lias  and  red  marie,  there  is  a  thin 
stratum  of  dark  micaceous  stone,  entirely  filled  with  bones  end 
the  teeth  of  the  shark  and  animals  of  the  saurian  or  lizard  tribes 
broken  and  intermixed  in  the  greatest  imaginable  disorder.  Near 
the  upper  part  of  the  clifi*,  not  many  feet  above  the  stratum  fill- 
ed with  bones,  there  is  a  thin  stratum  of  whitish  argillaceoiM 
limestone,  called  white  lias,  which  is  filled  with  the  most  delicate 
minute  bivalve  shell9,  all  arranged  in  the  same  position,  without 
any  intermixture  with  shells  of  other  species. 

It  is  facts  like  these  that  are  particularly  deserving  of  tlie  atten- 
tion of  the  Geologist,  as  they  mark  in  a  striking  manner  the  cob- 
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amtned,  we  may  infer  that  some  of  the  rocks  of  this  class  con- 
stitute the  foundation  rock  of  every  country.  We  have  no  means 
of  ascertaining  that  the  similar  rocks  of  distant  districts  were 
ibrmed  at  the  same  time,  nor  can  we  be  certain  that  the  rocks 
called  Primary  have  not  once  Contained  organic  remains  that 
were  destroyed  during  the  process  by  which  they  acquired  their 
present  crystalline  structure.  We  may  however,  with  apparent 
probability,  infer  that  their  formation  was  prior  to  the  existence 
of  animals  or  vegetables  on  our  planet  in  its  present  state,  be- 
cause the  rocks  which  immediately  cover  them  contain  almost  ex- 
cktsively  the  organic  remains  of  the  lowest  class  of  animals, 
which  are  considered  as  forming  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  ant- 
mated  beings. 

Oh  this  account  these  rocks  have  been  called  by  the  German 
geologists  tnmmtian  rocks,  from  the  supposition  that  they  were 
formed  when  the  world  was  passing  from  an  uninhabitable  to  a 
halHtable  state.  Tremntion  or  intermediate  rocks  are  generally 
less  crystalline  than  the  primary ;  they  containing  occasionally 
organic  remains  of  the  lower  classes  of  animals,  and  also  frag- 
ments of  rocks  of  the  preceding  class.  They  are  frequently  in- 
terposed between  rocks  of  the  primary  class,  and  those  more  gen- 
erally called  secondary,  and  often  partake  of  the  character  be- 
longing to  both.  The  rocks  of  the  primary  and  transition  elas9 
are  the  principal  repositories  of  metallic  ores,  but  in  Europe  they 
contain  few  saline  or  inflammable  minerals^*  In  Sovth  America, 
according  to  Humboldt,  sulphur  and  bitumen  exist  in  considera- 
ble quantities  in  rocks  denominated  fmmary. 

Rocks  of  the  transition  class  are  not  universally  interposed  be- 
tween the  primary  and  secondary  roeks^  for  in  some  situations  the 
transition  series'  are  entirety  wanting :  thus  in  passing  from^  Lyons 
to  Clermont  in  the  centre  of  France,  I  observed  the  regular  coal 
strata  resting  upon  a  bed  of  sand,  clay,  and  rounded  stones, 
which  immediately  cover  granite. 
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SECONDARY  ROCKS. 


Secondary  Rocks. — The  lower  series  are  almost  di  distinctlf 
stratified;  they  consist  chiefly  of  sandstone,  soft  argillaceow 
slate,  called  shale,  and  beds  of  coal  and  ironstone.  Many  of  the 
secondary  strata  of  this  class  abound  exclusively  in  the  fossil  re- 
mains of  vegetables,  analogous  to  ferns,  palms,  and  reeds  ;  while 
the  rocks  in  the  former  or  transition  class,  contain  exdusirely 
the  remains  of  marine  animals,  they  occur  principally  in  timestoiie. 
This  change  in  the  nature  of  the  fossil  remains  in  the  twa  classes 
of  rocks,  indicates  an  important  change  in  the  condition  of  the 
globe,  prior  to  the  deposition  of  the  lower  series  of  secondary  stra- 
ta. The  transition  rocks  were  evidently  formed  under  the  sea,* 
some  of  the  beds  being  almost  entirely  composed  of  the  exQvifa 
of  madrepores  and  encrini,  while  the  vegetable  remains  in  the  se^ 
condary  strata  would  appear  to  indicate  that  they  had  grown  in 
marshes  or  fresh-water  lakes,  covering  the  surface  where  the  sea 
had  formerly  flowed. 

The  upper  series  of  secondary  rocks  indicate  another  most  inn 
portant  revolution  of  the  globe.  The  prevailing  rocks  of  this  se- 
ries are  stratified  limestone,  with  beds  of  clay,  shale,  and  sand- 
stone interposed.  The  organic  remains  in  these  strata  are  chiefly 
those  of  marine  animals,  but  of  different  genera  and  species 
fi-om  those  in  the  lower  rocks.  It  is  in  rocks  of  this  series  that 
we  first  meet  with  remains  of  anhnals  of  a  higher  class,  which 
possessed  a  brain  and  spinal  marrow ;  but  these  vertebrated  ani- 
mals are  all  of  the  oviparous  order,  such  as  fish,  or  thesanrian  or 
lizard  tribe.  Some  of  these  saurian  animals  were  of  immense 
size,  greatly  exceeding  in  length  and  bulk  any  saurian  snitnfilf 
now  existing. 

Another  important  fact  respecting  the  upper  series  of  secon- 
dary strata,  is,  that  they  appear  to  have  been  formed  not  only 
under  difierent  circumstances  from  the  lower,  but  after  along  in- 
terval,  during  which  the  surface  of  the  globe  had  been  much 
fractured  and  displaced  ;  for  the  upper  series  do  not  lie  regulariy 
upon  the  other,  and  parallel  with  them,  but  they  cover  the  edges 
of  the  lower  strata  unconformably. 
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To  make  this  better  understood,  suppose  a  number  of  books 
to  be  laid  regularly  upon  each  other,  and  the  lowest  volume  to 
be  tilted  up  so  as  to  give  an  inclined  position  to  the  whole,  if  we 
then  take  other  books  and  place  them  horizontally,  or  nearly  so, 
on  the  upper  edges  of  the  inclined  volumes,  we  may  then  form 
a  distinct  idea  of  the  position  of  the  upper  series  of  secondary 
strata  over  the  lower  series.  This  position  will  be  more  folly 
described  in  the  fourth  chapter.  The  last  of  the  upper  secon- 
dary strata  b  chalk,  a  rock  well  known  in  the  south  and  south- 
east parts  of  En^nd,  though  entirely  wanting  in  the  north-west 
and  in  Scotland. 

Tertiary  Strata— comprise  all  the  regular  beds  that  have  been 
deposited  subsequently  to  the  chalk  strata,  on  whifh  they  frequent- 
ly repose.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  tertiary  strata  were  ve- 
ry limited  in  extent,  and  were  confined  to  a  few  districts  in  Eu- 
rope ;  recent  observations,  however,  prove  that  strata  of  this  class 
cover  considerable  portions  of  the  surface  in  various  countries, 
though  there  are  other  countries  in  which  they  are  entirely  want- 
ing. Tertiary  strata  are  the  last  formed  or  uppermost  of  all  the 
regular  rock  formations.  They  consist  chiefly  of  clay,  limestone, 
and  friable  sandstone :  the  lower  series  of  these  strata  contain 
numerous  marine  shells,  while  some  of  the  middle  and  upper  stra- 
ta contain  shells  resembling  those  found  in  our  present  rivers  or  in 
fresh  water  lakes.  The  most  remarkable  fact  respecting  the 
tertiary  strata  is,  that  some<of  them  contain  numerous  bones  of 
quadrupeds  of  the  class  Mammalia,  but  these  for  the  most  part 
belong  to  genera  uid  species  which  no  longer  exist  upon  the 
earth. 

Volcanic  and  Ba$akic  Rocks — have  been  either  ejected  from 
volcanoes,  or  poured  out  in  a  state  of  fosion  from  rents  and  open- 
ings on  the  earth^s  surface.  They  cover  in  an  irregular  manner 
the  rocks  of  the  preceding  classes.  In  some  situations  the  mel- 
ted mineral  matter  has  taken  a  columnar  form  in  cooling ;  in 
other  situations  it  fills  vast  fissures,  called  by  miners — dykes. 
Basaltic  rocks  are  very  common  in  the  northern  part  of  our  isl* 
and. 
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Dihwkd  md  AUuvioL — Considerable  portioiu  of  the  mrface  of 
the  grouDd  are  in  many  countries  covered  with  thick  beds  of  sand 
or  clay,  and  fragments  of  rock  and  loose  stones,  more  or  less 
rounded  by  attrition :  in  some  situations  these  have  evidently  been 
transported  from  a  vast  distance,  for  frequently  no  rock  similar 
to  the  fragments  occurs  within  a  hundred  miles,  or  more,  of  the 
place  where  they  are  deposited.  They  indicate  the  action  of 
mighty  inundations,  which  have  swept  over  the  face  of  our 
present  continents.  The  French  have  given  to  these  depositions 
the  name  of  ierreins  de  trwuport^  a  name  which  defines  them 
precisely,  and  comprises  both  diluvial  deposits  formed  suddenly 
by  mighty  irruptions  of  the  ocean,  and  alluvial  deposits  formed 
by  the  gradual  deposition  of  sediment  at  the  mouths  of  rivers 
or  in  lakes. 

The  classes  of  rocks  above  enumerated  have  their  appropri- 
ate mineral  productions,  and,  with  the  exception  of  rocks  of  the 
first  class,  their  appropriate  organic  remains ;  and  it  woold  be 
useless  to  search  for  regular  beds  of  common  coal  in  the  prima* 
ry  rocks,  as  it  would  be  to  search  for  metallic  veins  or  statuaiy 
marble,  in  the  tertiary  strata. 
,1  shall  proceed  to  elucidate  the  situation  of  the  different  clas- 
ses of  Rocks  in  England,  by  a  reference  to  the  outline  asep, 
Plate  6. 

If  we  trace  a  waving  line  a  a  ▲  from  the  south-west  of  DonwC- 
shire  to  the  county  of  Durham,  it  will  form  a  striking  geological 
division  of  England :  all  the  land  on  the  east  of  this  line  is  eom* 
posed  of  the  upper  secondary  and  tertiary  strata,  in  which  nei* 
ther  metallic  veins  nor  regular  beds  of  mineral  coal  are  fonnd* 
The  tertiary  strata,  lie  over  the  upper  secondary  within  the  parts 
;  bounded  by  the  letters  o  o  o  o.  On  part  of  the  eastern  coast  of 
Yorkshire  and  Linconshire  there  is  a  submarine  forest  about  sev* 
enteen  feet  under  the  present  high-water  level.  This  forest  ap- 
pears to  have  extended  eastward^  as  stumps  of  trees  and  roots 
may  be  seen  at  low-water  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
coast. 
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West  of  the  line  a  a  a  there  is  an  important  change  in  the  min- 
eral productions  ;  from  thence  to  the  line  c  c  c  the  lower  secon- 
dary strata  appear,  and  most  of  the  principal  coal  districts  in 
England  occur  within  the  lines  a  a  a  and  c  c  c.  It  is  farther  re- 
markable, that  few  if  any  regular  metallic  veins  are  fonnd  in  this 
diTision.  The  lower  secondary  strata  are  also  continued  west  of 
the  line  c  c  c,  through  the  midland  and  northern  counties,  but 
rocks  of  the  transition  series  occasionally  occur  in  this  part  of  our 
island.  A  very  extensive  coal  district  occurs  in  that  part  of  South 
Wales  bordering  the  Bristol  Channel.  On  the  east  of  the  line 
c  c  c  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  strata  generally  incline  or  dip 
to  the  south-east ;  west  of  thb  Hne  they  are  more  inegular,  and 
dip  in  various  directions. 

West  of  the  part  composed  of  the  lower  secondary  strata,  and 
coloured  green,  we  meet  with  rocks  of  the  primary  and  transi- 
tion classes,  in  which  metallic  ores  occur ;  they  constitute  the  al- 
pine parts  of  England,  passing  through  Cornwall  and  Devon- 
shire, into  North  Wales,  and  the  north-west  parts  of  Yorkshue 
and  Lancashire,  and  through  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland, 
into  Scotland.  This  part  is  coloured  red ;  rocks  of  the  primary 
class  chiefly  occur  in  the  parts  distinguished  by  dark  lines. 

Near  the  centre  of  England,  at  Chamwood  Forest  in  Leicester- 
shire, and  at  the  Malvern  Hills  in  Worcestershire  and  Hereford- 
shire, the  primary  rocks  pierce  through  the  secondary  strata,  and 
compose  two  small  districts  of  primitive  countiy  surrounded  by 
secondary  strata.  Also  in  the  counties  of  Derbyrfiire  and  in  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  part  of  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland, rocks  of  transition  or  mountain  limestone  rise  to  a  con* 
siderable  elevation  from  beneath  the  secondary  strata,  which  oc- 
cur east  and  west  of  them ;  some  of  these  limestone  mountains 
are  rich  in  metallic  ores.  Along  the  line  b  b,  beds  of  rock-salt 
and  the  principal  springs  of  brine  are  situated. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  when  observing  this  map,  that  the  ter- 
tiary strata  Ke  upon  the  secondary,  and  the  secondary  upon  the 
transition  and  primary  rocks.  Now,  if  the  tertiary  and  seconda- 
ry strata  had  both  extended  to  the  western  counties,  it  is  obvi- 
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OU8  that  we  could  have  had  no  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the 
lower  series  but  by  boring  or  sinking  through  the  upper  seriet; 
and  the  aggregate  thickness  of  these,  exceeds  the  power  of  the 
miner  to  pierce  through.  The  tertiary  strata,  however  only  cov- 
er a  part  of  the  secondary,  and  the  secondary  do  not  coYer  the 
whole  of  the  lower  series;  so  that  in  travelling  westward,  we 
come  immediately  upon  the  lower  strata  in  succession,  as  they 
rise  from  underneath  each  other ;  for,  as  I  before  obserYed,  the 
general  inclination  or  dip  of  the  beds  is  towards  the  south-east 
The  action  of  the  sea  upon  our  coasts  and  cUifs  has  exposed  to 
view  the  succession  of  the  different  rocks  and  strata  in  many 
parts  of  our  island,  and  has  enabled  us  to  obtain  a  correct  knowl- 
edge of  their  thickness  and  direction,  and  of  the  organic  remains 
peculiar  to  each  series. 

•  Before  concluding  the  present  chapter,  let  us  take  a  view  of 
some  of  the  more  striking  appearances,  which  afford  demonstra- 
tive evidence  that  great  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  relative 
level  of  the  present  continents,  and  that  the  ocean  has  in  former 
ages  rolled  its  waves  over  what  are  now  the  most  elevated  parts 
of  the  earth.  Many  proofs  of  this  exist  in  our  own  island,  and 
in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

The  calcareous  or  limestone  mountains  in  Derbyshire,  and 
Craven  in  Yorkshire,  rise  to  the  height  of  about  two  thousand 
feet  above  the  present  level  of  the  sea.  They  contain  through 
their  whole  extent  fossil  remains  of  zoophytes  and  marine  ani* 
mals,  but  more  abundantly  in  some  parts  than  in  others.  Partk>- 
ular  species  occupy  almost  exclusively  distinct  beds,  and  in  s<Mne 
situations  the  whole  mass  appears  a  compact  congeries  of  min- 
eralized organic  remains.  Over  these  vast  beds  of  ancient  lime* 
stone  occur  a  series  of  sandstone  strata  and  shale,  containing  al- 
most exclusively  remains  of  mineralized  vegetables  associated 
with  beds  of  coal.  Over  this  series  we  meet  with  other  calcare- 
ous strata,  containing  remains  of  fish  and  enormous  reptiles  of 
the  saurian  or  lizard  tribe,  intermixed  with  numerous  species  of 
bivalve  and  univalve  shells,  but  of  different  genera  or  species 
from  those  living  in  the  present  seas.   Again,  in  the  uppermost 
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or  tertiary  strata,  we  meet  with  bones  and  teeth  of  land  qaadru- 
peds  of  the  class  Mammalia,  some  of  which  belong  to  unknown 
genera,  and  nearly  all  to  unknown  species.  Among  these  are 
the  bones  of  large  animals,  as  the  mastodon,  the  elephant,  the 
rhinoceros,  the  hippopotamus,  and  the  gigigitic  tapir.  -These 
large  animal  remains  occur  chiefly  in  beds  of  clay  or  gravel,  or 
in  caves.  In  the  latter  situation  they  are  abundantly  mixed  with 
bones  of  smaller  quadrupeds,  of  which  the  species  no  longer  ex- 
exist  in  England. 

The  calcareous  mountains  of  the  Jura,  and  the  outer  range  of 
the  Alps,  contain  beds  filled  with  the  remains  of  marine  animals, 
many  of  which  I  have  examined,  and  found  to  be  similar  to 
those  in  the  secondary  strata  in  England.  In  the  Alps  they  oc- 
cur at  the  height  of  from  six  to  eight  thousand  feet.  Similar 
phoenomena  are  observed  in  the  calcareous  mountains  of  the 
Pyrenees ;  and  according  to  Humboldt,  organic  remains  occur  in 
^e  Andes,  at  the  hdght  of  fourteen  thousand  feet^  The  distinct 
characters  of  the  animals  found  in  the  upper  and  lower  beds  in 
these  mountains,  as  well  as  in  those  of  our  own  country,  prove 
that  they  were  not  brought  into  their  present  situation  by  any  sud- 
den inundations,  which  would  have  mixed  different  orders  of  an- 
imals together.  The  beds  which  contain  exclusively  the  remains 
of  animals  of  the  same  species,  must  have  remained  for  ages  un- 
der the  ocean ;  for  these  animal  remains  often  compose  nearly 
the  whole  substance  of  a  bed  of  limestone  of  great  thickness, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  beds  of  encrinal  limestone  in  Derbyshire, 
and  the  limestone  called  coral-ragg  at  Steeple  Ashton. 

The  fossil  remains,  of  animals  not  now  in  existence,  entombed 
and  preserved  in  solid  rocks,  present  us  with  durable  monuments 
of  the  great  revolutions  which  our  planet  has  undergone  in  for- 
mer ages.  We  are  carried  back  to  a  period  when  the  waters  of 
the  ocean  have  covered  the  summits  of  our  highest  mountains, 
and  are  irresistibly  compelled  to  admit  one  of  two  conclusions, — 
either  that  the  sea  has  retired  and  sunk  far  below  its  former  lev- 
el, or  that  some  power  operating  from  beneath,  has  lifted  up  the 
islands  and  continents,  with, their  hills  and  mountains,  fi'om  the 
watery  abyss,  to  their  present  elevation  above  its  surface. 
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These  organic  remains  present  also  undeniaUe  proofs  of  an- 
other fact  equally  interesting.    Every  regular  stratum  in  whieli 
they  are  disseminated,  was  once  the  uppermost  rock,  however 
deep  it  may  be  below  the  present  surface,  or  with  whatever  rocks 
it  may  now  be  covered.    This  inference  is  not  the  less  eonclii- 
sive,  whether  we  suppose  that  the  animals  lived  and  died  where 
their  remains  occur,  or  whether  they  were  aggregated  and  car* 
ried  by  marine  currents  into  their  present  situation.    Hence  we 
learn  that  the  secondary  strata  were  formed  in  succession  cnrer 
each  other,  and  thus  these  fossil  remains  preserve  the  records  of 
the  ancient  condition  of  our  planet,  and  the  natural  history  of 
its  earliest  inhabitants.  The  unknown  causes  by  which  zoophytes 
and  different  genera  and  species  of  testaceous  animab,  of  rep^ 
tiles,  vegetables,  and  mammiferous  quadrupeds  were  bnried  in 
different  strata  have  operated  in  succession  at  distant  inter- 
vals of  time ;  for  we  do  not  find  the  remains  of  different  clas« 
ses  confusedly  intermixed  together,  except  in  beds  of  day  or  gmv* 
el,  near  the  surface,  or  in  fragments  of  various  rocks  which  have 
been  broken  down  and  subsequently  united.   Bones  of  vert^ 
brated  animals,  or  such  as  had  a  brain  and  spinal  narrow,  have 
never  been  found  in  the  lower  strata ;  nor  have  the  bones  of  the 
large  mammiferous  quadrupeds  ever  been  discovered  below  the 
chalk.   Hence  we  acquire  a  perfect  certainty,  that  the  difiiBrent 
beds  which  form  the  crust  of  our  planet,  were  deposited  in  dis- 
tant epochs,  and  under  different  conditions  of  the  ^be.  The 
animal  remains  in  some  of  the  strata  are  so  delicate,  and  soreg^ 
ularly  deposited,  that  we  can  have  but  little  doubt  that  the  ant* 
mals  lived  and  died  tranquilly  where  their  remains  are  now  fbond : 
in  other  strata  below  or  above,  the  remains  are  broken,  and  the 
animals  appear  to  have  perkhed  by  some  sudden  convubion. 

If  the  bones  of  man,  or  of  mammiferous  quadrupeds  reseoi* 
bling  existing  species,  have  casually  been  found  with  fossil  re- 
mains peculiar  to  the  lower  or  more  ancient  strata,  I  beUeve  n 
careful  examination  of  all  the  circumstances  would  generally  ex- 
plain the  apparent  anomaly.  I  shall  state  a  remarkable  fiict  of 
this  kind,  which  came  to  my  knowledge  when  engaged  in  a  min- 
cralogical  examination  for  the  Earl  of  Moira,  in  the  vidnity  of 
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vulsions  which  the  surface  of  the  globe  has  at  different  periods 
undergone. 

The  stratum  with  aggregated  bones  of  saurian  animals  ap- 
pears again,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Severn,  at  Aust  Passage, 
where  the  junction  of  the  lias  and  red  ground  may  be  also  obser- 
ved ;  but  I  could  not  discover  any  trace  of  the  white  lias  bed  with 
the  bivalves,  similar  to  those  at  Westbury  Cliff. 

Some  of  the  more  delicately  constructed  animals,  and  the  fish 
whose  bodies  are  found  entire,  imbedded  in  stone,  appear  to  have 
been  instantaneously  destroyed  and  enveloped  in  mineral  mat- 
ter, before  the  putrefactive  process  could  commence.* 

In  tracing  the  different  animal  remains  that  occur  in  the  lower, 
the  middle,  and  the  upper  strata,  the  circumstance  most  worthy 
of  notice,  is  the  first  appearance  of  any  of  the  different  divisions 
and  classes  of  animals,  and  of  the  orders,  genera,  or  species 
belonging  to  each  division.  In  the  luminous  arrangement  by 
Baron  Cuvier  in  his  Regne  Animal^  all  animals  are  distributed, 
according  to  their  organization,  into  four  grand  divisions — Fer- 
tebrtUed^  Moluscaus^  Articulated^  and  Radiated. 

Ist,  Veriehrated. — ^Animals  which  have  a  skull  and  spine  con- 
taining the  brain  and  the  principal  trunk  of  the  nervous  system, 
commonly  called  the  spinal  marrow :  they  have  red  blood.  There 
is  some  analogy  in  the  construction  of  all  animak  of  this  class, 
even  in  species  the  most  remote ;  as  man  and  the  lowest  species 
of  fish. 

2nd,  Mohucaus. — Animals  with  no  internal  skeleton ;  the  mus- 
cles are  attached  solely  to  the  skin,  which  is  in  many  species  cov- 
ered with  shells.  The  nervous  system  and  viscera  are  composed 
of  detached  masses,  united  by  nervous  filaments ;  they  appear 
to  possess  only  the  senses  of  taste  and  sight,  and  many  species 
want  the  latter ;  but  they  have  a  complete  system  of  circulation, 


*  Id  die  Muieum  it  die  Jardin  de  PlanU»  in  Paris,  there  is  a  large  spedmenof 
two  fossil  fish,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  destroyed  and  covered  widi  miner* 
al  matter,  when  one  of  diem  was  in  the  very  act  of  swallowing  the  other ;  but  an  in- 
spection of  the  specimen  inclined  me  to  infer  that  the  two  heads  had  been  pressed 
together,  by  die  incumbent  weight  of  stone  deposited  upon  them. 
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and  particular  organs  for  respiration.  All  animals  covered  either 
by  bivalve  or  univalve  shells  belong  to  this  class. 

3rd,  Artictdaied. — To  this  class  belong  insects  and  worms : 
their  nervous  system  consists  of  two  long  cords,  ranging  along 
the  body,  and  swelling  out  in  different  parts  into  knots  or  gan- 
glions. 

4th,  Radiated — comprises  all  the  animals  which  were  by  former 
naturalists  called  zoophytes,  or  animal  plants,  as  the  corallines, 
&c.  which  were  long  mistaken  for  marine  vegetables.  In  ani- 
imals  of  this  division,  the  organs  of  sense  and  motion  are  dis- 
posed circularly  around  a  centre  or  axis.  They  have  no  distinct- 
ly marked  nervous  system,  and  the  traces  of  circulation  in  many 
species  can  scarcely  be  discerned.  Many  of  the  animals  in  this 
division  have  no  power  of  loco-motion,  as  madrepores  and  encri- 
nites.  Others,  as  the  echinus,  possess  a  very  complex  organiza- 
tion, and  the  power  of  moving  from  place  to  place  on  their  spines, 
which  serve  them  for  feet. 

In  describing  the  order  in  which  organic  remains  belonging  to 
each  of  these  grand  divisions  are  distributed  through  the  different 
classes  of  rocks,  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  begin  with  the 
lowest. 

Radiated  Animals^  such  as  encrini  and  madrepores,  have  left 
their  remains  abundantly  dispersed  through  rocks  of  the  transi- 
tion series ;  many  of  the  strata  appear  almost  entirely  composed 
of  their  mineralized  exuviae,  but  generally  in  a  broken  state.  The 
chain  coral  occurs  occasionally  in  transition  limestone.  Other 
genera  of  radiated  animals  occur  in  the  more  recent  formations  of 
limestone,  but  seldom  in  sufficient  abundance  to  compose  nearly 
the  whole  mass  of  a  stratum.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  cor- 
alline animals  are  forming  extensive  calcareous  rocks  in  ourpres-* 
ent  seas.  Some  genera  and  species  of  radiated  animals  which 
abound  in  transition  rocks,  have  not  left  their  remains  in  any  of 
the  upper  strata.  Hence  it  might  be  inferred  that  they  were  and 
had  long  been  extinct ;  in  some  instances  the  inference  is  not 
correct :  the  Madrepara  stylina^  so  common  in  transition  lime- 
stone, is  entirely  wanting  in  the  secondary  and  tertiary  strata : 
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but  a  living  animal  of  this  species  has  recently  been  discovered 
in  the  South  Seas.  The  Pentacrinus,  which  is  chiefly  distin- 
guished from  the  Encrinus  by  its  pentagonal  stem  and  branches, 
makes  its  first  distinct  appearance  in  the  lias;  but  is  not  frequently 
met  with  in  the  upper  strata,  and  disappears  entirely  in  the  upper- 
most formations :  hence  it  was  long  supposed  that  the  species 
was  extinct.  A  llying  Pentacrinus  has  recently  been  discovered 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  its  stem  and  branches  in  a  perfect  state 
have  been  sent  to  this  country. 

The  genus  echinus  makes  its  first  appearance  in  the  midst  of 
the  secondary  strata;  and  various  species  are  continued  into 
chalk,  which  abounds  with  remains  of  this  animal  in  high  pres- 
ervation. It  may  be  remarked,  that  scarcely  any  calcareous  stra- 
tum exists  abounding  in  marine  organic  remains,  in  which  re- 
mains of  some  species  of  radiated  animals  may  not  be  found. 

Articulated  Animals. — Insects  are  rarely  found  with  other  or- 
ganic remains,  but  one  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  globe  ap- 
pears to  belong  to  this  division.  It  has  in  England  been  called 
the  Dudley  fossil,  from  being  first  noticed  in  the  transition  lime- 
stone near  that  town;  it  has  also  been  called  the  Trilobite,  from 
the  three  parallel  divisions  of  the  body.  Some  of  the  species 
have  been  vulgarly  named  the  fossil  Butterfly,  from  a  resem- 
blance to  the  form  of  the  vnngs  and  body  of  that  insect  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  crustaceous  aquatic  animal,  with  ranges 
of  transverse  ventral  fins  somewhat  similar  to  those  under  the 
belly  of  a  lobster.  The  largest  species  of  these  animals  is  found 
in  the  slate  quarries  at  Angers  in  France.  A  perfect  specimen 
which  I  purchased  at  the  sale  of  the  late  Faujas  St.  Fond,  meas- 
ures seven  inches  in  length,  the  breadth  is  two  inches  ;  the  body 
has  taken  the  flattened  form,  common  to  almost  all  fossils  found 
in  slate :  it  scarcely  ris^s  more  than  one  third  of  an  inch  above 
the  surface  of  the  slate;  the  other  side  of  the  slate  contains  a 
perfect  impression  or  mould  of  the  form  of  the  animal.  To  this 
species  Guettard  has  given  the  name  of  Ogyges^  from  its  occur- 
rence among  the  most  ancient  rock  formations  that  contain  vesti^ 
ges  of  organic  life. 
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The  remains  of  insects  are  extremely  rare  in  all  the  secowkry 
strata  in  England,  except  in  that  anomalous  formation  at  Stoneip 
field,  where  tlie  supposed  elytra  of  coleopterous  insects,  or  rath- 
er impressions  of  them,  occur.  In  the  same  strata,  fosail  crabs 
are  also  found ;  and  I  have  a  specimen  from  the  oolite  near  Kings^ 
cote  in  Gloucestershire,  which  appears  to  be  part  of  the  claw  of 
a  crustaceous  animal.  In  the  soft  beds  in  the  tertiary  strata,  the 
remains  of  crabs  are  more  common :  but  of  all  the  four  divisions 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  the  Articulated  has  suppUed  the  small- 
est number  of  organic  remains :  this  may  be  caused  chiefly  by 
the  fragile  nature  of  their  bodies  in  most  of  the  species,  and  their 
peculiar  modes  of  existence. 

Moluscous  Animals. — Shells,  chiefly  bivalves,  occur  in  the  traa- 
sition  series ;  but  the  species  arc  not  numerous  in  this  class.  A 
few  species  of  chambered  univalves  occur,  but  the  individuals  of 
each  species  are  far  from  numerous.  One  or  two  species  of  on* 
chambered  univalve  shells  are  said  to  have  been  found  in  traasi* 
tion  limestone ;  they  are,  however,  of  extremely  rare  occurrenoe* 
In  the  secondary  strata  the  number  of  species  and  of  individual 
bivalve  shells  is  greatly  increased ;  and  about  the  middle  of  the 
series,  chambered  spiral  shells,  uautilites  and  ammonites,  become 
abundant ;  and  various  species  are  continued  into  the  chaik. 

The  trochiform  or  top-shaped  spiral  shells  first  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  strata  above  the  lias ;  and  different  genera  of 
univalve  unchambered  shells  appear,  and  become  abundant,  ia 
these  strata.  In  the  transition  and  secondary  strata,  all  the  gene* 
ra  and  species  of  moluscous  shells  are  commonly  supposed  to  dit 
fer  from  those  of  animals  at  present  existing.  In  the  tertiary  stra- 
ta the  number  of  genera  and  species,  particularly  univalves,  is 
greatly  increased ;  and  all  the  genera  and  many  of  the  spccieSi 
bear  a  close  resemblance  to,  if  they  arc  not  indentical  with,  liv- 
ing genera  and  specief . 

Vertebrated  Animals. — Remains  of  the  lowest  class,  fish,  aro 
extremly  rare  in  transition  rocks  ;  but  they  appear  decidedly  ia 
the  magnesian  limestone  over  the  coal  strata  4  and  in  the  argilla- 
ceous limestone  and  clay  called  liaa,  the  entire  bodies  of  fiph  are 
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frequently  found  well  preserved.  In  this  stratum,  which  is  the 
most  remarkable  for  the  abundance  and  yariety  of  its  organic 
remains,  we  first  meet  with  bones  of  reptiles  of  the  saurian  or  liz- 
ard class,  of  immense  size ;  but  different  from  any  existing  gene- 
ra,  and  evidently  inhabitants  of  the  ocean,  being  furnished  with 
paddles  instead  of  feet.*  In  the  upper  secondary  strata,  between 
the  lias  and  chalk,  the  remains  of  saurian  animals,  closely  allied 
to  living  species  of  crocodiles  and  lizards,  are  fully  developed ; 
they  had  feet,  and  were  evidently  amphibious.  Of  the  saurian 
animals  discovered  in  this  series,  that  called  Iguanodon,  discov* 
ered  by  Mr.  Mantell  at  Cuckfield  in  Sussex,  is  the  most  re- 
markable for  its  size ;  the  length  exceeding  seventy  feet,  and  the 
thickness  of  the  body  being  equal  to  that  of  the  elephant.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  herbivorous.  It  closely  resembles  in  struc- 
ture the  Iguana,  a  native  of  America  and  the  West  Indies. 

In  the  whole  of  the  transition,  the  lower  secondary  and  upper 
secondary  rocks,  no  remains  of  the  highest  class  of  vertebrated 
animals,  the  mammalia,  are  found,  nor  even  of  birds ;  unless  the 
strata  at  Stonesfield  belong  to  this  series,  and  form  the  only 
known  exception.  It  can  scarcely  however  be  supposed,  that 
during  the  formation  of  all  the  secondary  strata,  no  part  of  the 
earth's  surface  was  dry  land ;  and  if  dry  land  really  existed,  it 
might  be  tenanted  by  warm  blooded  quadrupeds;  and  if  so,  their 


*  Sir  E^enard  Home,  aad  parUenlariy  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Conybeare,  have  ^addt- 
ted  the  orteology  ef  tbete  remarkabto  toimalf.  The  Iohthy<ottanif ,  or  Fish  lizard, 
^as  an  animal  intermediate  in  its  oganization  between  the  crocedile^  the  lizard,  and 
&h ;  with  paddles  long  broad  and  flat,  instead  of  feet,  designed  for  moving  rapidly 
through  the  water :  ^e  orbits  of  its  eyes  are  enormously  large.  It  was  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  sea four  species  have  been  aseertained,  some  of  which  are  of  immense 
size.  The  Pleaiosaurus,  another  genus  more  nearly  approaching  the  organisatioo  of 
Uie  lizard,  is  distinguished  from  all  oviparous  quadrupeds  by  its  slender  neck  ;  which 
is  longer  dian  its  body,  and  is  composed  of  no  less  tiian  thirty  vertebrae,  exceeding 
in  number  these  in  tiie  neck  of  the  swan.  This  animal  Is  supposed  to  have  swam  on 
the  water,  wi&  ill  ae^  arched  ito  dart  on  iti  prey.  The  Teitudo  ferox,  living  fai 
the  rivers  in  Florida,  is  somewhat  similarly  coostructed ;  it  hides  itself  in  reeds,  And 
darts  out  its  head  suddenly  to  seize  birds  and  other  animals.  There. are  five  species 
of  the  Plesiosaurus,  some  of  them  were  more  than  twenty  feet  long.  Kemains  of 
^yiag  Uzaids  have  been  discovered  in  a  fosril  state  in  Germany. 
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bones  might  have  been  carried  down  by  rivers  or  inundations  in- 
to the  ancient  seas  or  lakes,  at  the  bottom  of  which  were  deposit- 
ed the  strata  containing  the  remains  of  amphibious  reptiles.  It 
is  therefore  truly  surprising  that  an  intermixture  of  the  bones  of 
terrestrial  and  marine  animals  should  be  of  such  rare  occurrence. 

Vertebrated  animals  of  the  class  Birds  have  left  a  few  of 
their  remains  in  the  tertiary  strata,  particularly  in  the  beds  of 
gypsum  near  Paris :  but  the  bones  of  birds  are  so  rare,  that  the 
existence  of  any  species  which  might  properly  be  called  fossD 
was  long  doubted.  Cetaceous  animals  allied  to  the  whale  and 
seal,  have  left  very  few  vestiges  of  their  former  existence  in  any 
of  the  strata. 

Vertebrated  land  animals  of  the  highest  class,  the  fnammaKa, 
have  left  numerous  remains  in  some  parts  of  the  tertiary  forma* 
tions,  but  more  frequently  in  beds  of  ancient  gravel  or  clay,  than 
in  the  solid  strata.  Cuvier  has  ascertained  the  existence  of  fossil 
bones  belonging  to  about  seventy  species  of  mammiferoua  quad- 
rupeds. Nearly  forty  of  these  are  of  extinct  species,  and  seve^ 
al  of  them  belong  to  extinct  genera.  A  very  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  large  fossil  bones  belong  to  the  different  genera  and 
species  of  the  order  named  by  Cuvier  Pmhyderriiata^  or  thick- 
skinned  non-ruminant  animals ;  as  the  elephant,  the  mastodon, 
the  tapir,  the  hippopotamus,  the  rhinoceros,  and  the  paleotheii- 
um.  As  these  bones  are  very  abundantly  found  in  many  countries 
in  Europe,  it  proves  that  the  animals  were  natives  of  temperate 
climates.  The  known  existing  species  of  the  above  genera  are 
all  inhabitants  of  countries  near  the  equator.  The  fossil  elephant, 
that  was  once  a  native  of  Europe,  according  to  Cuvier  diflkred 
as  much  from  the  Asiatic  or  the  African  elephant,  as  the  horse 
differs  from  the  ass.  Bones  and  teeth  of  extinct  species  of  car- 
nivorous quadrupeds  are  generally  found  in  caverns,  intermixed 
with  other  species,  in  a  broken  state.  Since  the  time  that  these 
fossil  bones  have  been  studiously  examined  by  those  naturalists 
who  have  attended  to  comparative  anatomy,  no  vestiges  of  hu- 
man remains  have  been  discovered ;  nor  have  any  of  the  bones 
of  the  animals  which  approach  nearest  to  man  in  structure,  the 
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Quadrumanes  or  monkeys,  been  yet  found  with  those  of  the  more 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  globe.  The  vast  diluvial  beds  of  grav^ 
el  and  clay,  the  upper  strata  in  Asia,  have  however  not  yet  been 
scientifically  explored;  and  both  sacred  and  profane  writers 
agree  in  regarding  the  temperate  regions  of  that  continent  as  the 
cradle  of  the  human  race.* 

Vegetable  fossil  remains  are  not  so  highly  interesting  as  those 
of  animals ;  but  they  present  us  with  many  phenomena,  which 
are  extremely  curious. '  A  brief  outline  of  them  is  here  given ; 
and  a  further  account  of  vegetable  remains  will  be  found  in  the 
chapter  on  the  Coal  Strata.  Bituminous  or  vegetable  matter  oc- 
curs in  some  of  the  slate  rocks  of  the  transition  series,  and  in- 
creases in  quantity  in  the  soft  slate  or  shale  of  the  secondary 
strata,  where  we  find  portions  of  plants  well  preserved  and  in 
great  abundance.  Vegetable  remains  are  also  found  abundantly 
in  some  of  the  sandstones  in  the  secondary  strata,  and  also  in  the 
beds  of  clay  of  the  tertiary  strata.  The  fossil  remains  of  plants 
arc  rarely  if  ever  found  in  the  lower  calcareous  strata ;  nor  could 
wre  expect  to  meet  with  them  there,  as  these  strata  were  evident- 
ly formed  at  the  bottom  of  ancient  seas.  If  such  remains  occa- 
sionally occur  in  the  upper  calcareous  strata,  it  is  reasonable  to 
believe  that  they  had  been  carried  by  rivers  into  ancient  seas  or 
lakes,  and  intermixed  with  the  remains  of  aquatic  animals  that 


*  It  has  been  conjectured  by  some  persons,  that  the  bones  of  man  are  more  fragU« 
and  perishable  than  those  of  land  quadrupeds;  but  this  is  contrary  to  experience; 
ibr  it  has  been  well  observed  by  Cuvier,  that  the  bones  of  men,  left  on  the  field 
of  battle  with  those  of  horses,  are  as  well  preserved  as  die  latter,  making  allowance 
for  the  difference  of  size.  Neither  is  there  any  essential  diflerence  in  the  chemical 
constituent  parts  of  human  bone  from  that  of  other  animals  of  the  class  mammalia. 
Dry  bones,  according  to  Berzelhis,  contain  as  under : 
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perished  there.  In  this  manner  also  may  we  account  for  the  ap« 
pearance  of  vegetables  in  ancient  strata  or  beds  of  clay  contain- 
ing  marine  shells  and  the  teeth  or  bones  of  fish.  The  vegetable 
remains  in  the  transition  and  secondary  strata  belong  chiefly  to 
monocotyledonous  plants,  analogous  to  palms,  reeds,  or  ferns. 
Some  of  the  latter  are  of  gigantic  size :  and  it  has  been  obsenr- 
ed,  that  none  of  the  fossil  plants  that  have  been  examined,  be- 
long to  species  existing  in  Europe,  but  many  of  them  are  suppo- 
sed to  resemble  species  at  present  flourishing  in  tropical  dimateSb 
In  the  upper  or  tertiary  strata  we  meet  with  arborescent  plants. 
In  some  situations  we  find  that  the  woody  part  is  only  partially 
mineralized ;  but  in  other  situations,  in  the  upper  strata,  fossil 
vegetables  are  more  completely  mineralized  than  in  the  lower 
strata,  being  apparently  changed  into  flint,  or  silicefied:  but  even 
in  this  state,  when  the  silicefied  substance  will  strike  fire  with 
steel,  and  cut  glass,  the  form  of  the  minutest  vegetable  fibres  may 
often  be  perceived,  and  some  trace  of  the  original  vegetaUs 
principles  may  be  discovered  by  chemical  analysis. 


OBSERTATIONS. 

The  author  has  attempted  io  this  chapter  to  give  a  succinct  accomif 
of  the  Geological  distribution  of  fossil  organic  remains,  belongiiifr  t9 
the  four  grand  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom.  This  he  conceives 
will  interest  the  learner,  for  whose  use  it  was  chiefly  intended,  BOfe 
than  a  detailed  account  of  the  remains  of  the  genera  or  species  ssp- 
posed  to  be  peculiar  to  dififerent  rock  formations.  With  respect  to 
fossil  conchology,  he  is  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  attempt  to  iden- 
tify the  strata  of  distant  countries  by  the  isolated  occurrence  of  anj 
particular  species  of  shell,  has  been  carried  further  than  a  sound  in- 
diiction  from  facts  or  analogy  would  warrant.  His  opinion  on  this 
subject,  given  in  the  2d  edition  of  this  work,  he  will  here  insert 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  occurrence  of  similar  organic  le- 
mains,  is  sufficient  to  identify  strata  in  distant  parts  of  the  globe ;  for 
could  we  admit  that  strata  are  universal  formations,  and  extended 
from  the  frozen  to  the  torrid  zone,  it  seems  more  than  probable,  that 
the  animals  which  lived  on  any  one  particular  stratum,  would  be  of 
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very  different  species  in  different  latitudes.^' — ^We  know  so  little  re- 
specting the  forms  or  habits  of  the  animals  classed  by  the  conchologist, 
that  we  are  far  from  certain,  whether  many  shells  which  he  regards 
as  belonging  to  different  species  or  even  genera,  are  not  mere  varie- 
ties of  form,  occasioned  by  difference  of  age  or  sitnation.  Such  a 
change  is  a^ertafaied  to  take  place  by  age  in  shells  of  the  genus 
Cyprea, 

in  animals  like  the  moluscae,  which  have  no  internal  skeleton  to  de- 
termine their  form,  the  constmction  of  the  external  shell  may  proba- 
bly admit  of  considerable  variation  under  a  change  of  circumstances. 
Few  conchologists  excepting  M.  D'Avilla  have  made  accurate  obser- 
vations on  the  living  animals  inhabiting  oceanic  shells.  His  interest- 
ing work,  entitled  ^  UHisioirt  Na^urtlU  tclaircit  dam  u»e  dt  ses  par- 
ties prindpales^  la  Conchologte  et  augmentee  de  la  Zoomorphost  ou  Rep- 
reseniatian  des  animaux  d  coquilUs  avec  leun  explications^'* — presents 
us  with  some  truly  extraordinary  forms  of  moluscous  animals,  of  which 
we  could  not  have  had  a  remote  notion  from  the  mere  study  of  the 
shell. 

In  strata  belonging  to  one  formation  and  in  a^acent  districts,  the 
existence  of  certain  shells,  whether  we  regard  them  as  distinct  species 
or  as  varieties,  may  be  of  use  in  identifying  any  particular  bed ; — and 
in  distant  countries  where  we  find  the  same  remarkable  species  of 
shell  associated  with  any  other  remarkable  species  in  considerable 
numbers,  it  may  serve  to  identify  a  particular  rock-formation,  where 
the  nodneral  character  of  the  rock  may  be  very  different  from  that  in 
which  the  observer  has  been  accustomed  to  meet  with  them.*  The 
occurrence  of  a  considerable  number  of  grypheae,  the  Gryphea  arcu- 
ato,  in  a  bed  of  blue  clay  in  the  mountains  round  the  Lake  of  Annecy 
in  Savoy, — served  the  author  as  a  key  to  discover  to  what  formation 
the  calcareous  strata  belonged,  when  their  mineral  characters  would 
have  indicated  a  more  ancient  series. 
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ON  THE  MINERAL  SUBSTANCES  THAT  COMPOSE  THE  CRUST  OF 
THE  GLOBE;  AND  ON  THE  STRUCTURE  OF  ROCKS. 

The  ooDstitaeiit  Element!  of  the  aample  Minerals  that  compoM  Roeksw— The  phyiieid 
Characten  of  simple  Minerals  composing  Rocks.— Explanation  of  the  Tems  eair 
ployed  in  describing  the  internal  Structure  of  Rocks,  and  die  ezteninl  StnictON 
of  Mountain  Masses. 

The  most  careless  obsenrer  can  scarcely  fail  to  notice,  thaUthe 
mineral  substances  which  occur  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  dif- 
fer from  each  other  in  density,  hardness,  colour,  and  other  sensi- 
ble qualities.  Indeed  the  different  varieties  of  stone  appear  at 
first  so  numerous  as  to  render  it  diiRcuIt  to  become  acquainted 
with  them  : — t)ut,  however  numerous  these  varieties  may  be 
thought,  the  simple  minerals  which  compose  rocks  or  strata  are 
very  few  ;  and  the  elementary  substances  of  which  each  of  these 
minerals  is  formed,  are  still  fewer.* 

The  elementary  substances  of  which  the  solid  matter  of  oar 
globe  is  composed,  are  the  Earths — silex^  ciumine^  lime  and  mutg' 
nesia.  The  Metals — iron  and  manganese.  The  InflammtMt 
Principles — carbon  and  sulphttr  ;  and  the  Alkalies — poUuh,  toia 
and  lithia. — Muriatic  and  Phosphoric  Acid  occur  also  in  the  nun- 


The  mineralofp^t  and  the  geologist  consider  those  minerals  as  simple  und  hoa*- 
geneous,  which  present  no  difference  of  qualities  to  our  senses  throughout  the  maa» 
although  the  chemist  may  discover  that  such  minerals  are  composed  of  two  or  more 
elementary  substances.  Thus  limestone  or  marble  is  regarded  as  a  simple  MriMtnee, 
though  chemistry  has  discovered  that  it  contains  in  every  hundred  parti  time  ST 
parts,  and  carbonic  acid  4S.  It  is  the  latter  which  is  expelled  from  it  by  bunilag^ 
a  process  which  is  well  known  to  make  the  stone  lighter  and  to  render  it  caiutiCy  in 
which  state  it  is  called  quicklime.  Nor  do  the  researches  of  the  chemist  end  here : 
the  two  substances  quicklime  or  pure  lime,  and  cart>onic  acid,  are  tiiemaehree  com- 
pounds ;  the  former,  lime,  is  a  compound  of  a  metallic  substance  called  cilciain,  uni- 
ted with  oxygen ;  the  latter,  or  carbonic  acid,  is  composed  of  oxygen  and  earfaon 
charcoal. 
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eral  kingdom : — ^the  newly  discovered  earths  and  alkalies  and  me- 
tallic ores  cannot  be  regarded  as  forming  essential  constituent 
parts  of  rocks,  they  occur  chiefly  in  veins.  The  first  five  sub* 
stances  above  enumerated  compose  nineteen  parts  in  twenty  of 
the  known  solid  matter  of  the  globe.  The  Earths  when  pure 
are  infusible,  ^except  at  an  intense  heat ;  they  are  nearly  insolu- 
ble in  water  at  the  common  temperature :  when  pure,  they  are 
white  or  colourless.  Though  the  earths  are  infiisible  when  pure, 
if  they  are  combined  in  certain  proportions,  they  may  be  fiised 
with  facility  at  a  comparatively  low  temperature. 

Stlex^  or  SQiceaus  Earthy  exists  nearly  pure  in  large  masses, 
forming. minerals  and  even  entire  rocks;  as  rock-crystal,  quartz- 
rock,  and  flint :  it  communicates  a  great  degree  of  hardness  to 
all  rocks  or  stones  in  which  it  enters  in  a  large  proportion.  Such 
stones  are  denominated  Siliceous ;  they  resist  the  point  of  a  knife, 
or  scratch  glass.  In  its  comtiinations  with  other  earths  Silex  ap- 
pears to  act  as  an  acid.  More  than  one  half  of  the  crust  of  the 
globe  is  composed  of  siliceous  earth  either  pure  or  combined. 
In  some  thermal  waters,  siliceous  earth  occurs  either  in  a  state 
of  minute  division  or  in  solution;  and  the  waters  of  the  boiling 
springs  or  geyzers  in  Iceland  deposit  siliceous  incrustations  of 
considerable  thickness. 

^7ttmtiie,pure  argillaceous  Earthy — Lat  argitta — Fr.  argiUei — 
is  a  substance  which  in  a  mixed  state  is  well  known ;  but  pure 
unmixed  clay  is  one  of  the  rarest  substances  in  the  mineral  king- 
dom. This  earth  is  soft,  smooth,  and  unctuous  to  the  touch ;  it 
strongly  absorbs  water ;  where  it  exists  in  the  proportion  of  thir- 
ty per  cent,  it  communicates  in  some  degree  these  properties : 
such  rocks  are  called  argillaceous ;  they  generally  contain  a  no- 
table portion  of  iron,  which  appears  to  have  a  greater  affinity  for 
this  earth  than  for  any  other.* 


*  Though  alumfaie  or  pur^  clay  commanicateB  a  Boftqatltty  to  most  ftooet  of  wUoh 
it  forms  a  prindptl  coutituent  part,  a  very  remarkable  exception  to  this  Is  ofibred  in 
idamantiDe  spar  and  tfie  sapphire,  which  nearly  equal  the  diamond  in  hardnesib  Kl»> 
protby  one  of  the  oioft  labofoos  and  eminent  chendsta  of  tiie  present  afe>  1m 
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Lime^ — Lat.  coHx.—Yt.  cAotur,— is  a  well  known  earth  com' 
bined  with  carbonic  acid,  in  which  state  it  fomn  limestone,  mar* 
ble,  and  chalk :  these  differ  from  each  other  only  by  different  de* 
grees  of  hardness,  or  of  crystallization.  Mountains  composed 
of  lime  are  denominated  calcareous.  When  lime  is  united  with 
sulphuric  acid,  it  forms  the  stone  called  gypsum,  which  is  softer 
than  limestone,  and  does  not,  like  it,  effervesce  with  acids.  Cat 
careous  earth  mixed  with  common  clay  forms  marie. 

Magnesia  has  rarely  been  found  pure  in  a  native  stale.  It  en- 
ters into  the  composition  of  some  of  the  primary  rocks,  to  wbicb 
it  generally  communicates  a  soapy  feel,  a  striated  or  striped  tex- 
ture, and  sometimes  a  greenish  colour.  It  occurs  also  in  various 
limestones  in  different  proportions. 

Iron  appears  to  be  more  abundant  than  magnesian  earth ;  it 
forms  a  constituent  part  of  numerous  rocks  and  stones ;  to  it  they 
most  frequently  owe  their  colour ;  the  earths  when  pure  are  white. 
Iron  when  in  combination  with  the  earths  is  like  them  an  oxide, 
or  a  metal  united  with  oxygen.  To  the  presence  of  iron,  the  in- 
crease of  specific  gravity  in  all  stones  or  earthy  minerahi  may 
be  attributed,  if  it  much  exceed  2.5,  or  approach  3 :  in  other 
words,  if  they  are  nearly  three  times  heavier  than  an  equal  bdk 
of  water.  Gems  and  the  earths  barytes  and  strontian  are  excep- 
tions, but  these  never  form  entire  rocks.  The  presence  of  iron 
not  only  increases  the  weight,  and  darkens  the  colour  of  namer- 
ous  rocks  and  stones,  but  is  one  principal  means  of  their  deeom- 
position,  for  iron  exists  in  stones  in  two  states  of  oxygenatMMit 
as  the  black  or  the  red  oxide ;  and  when  the  former  is  exposed  to 
air  and  moisture,  it  absorbs  a  greater  portion  of  oxygen,  and  is 
converted  into  a  brown  ochrey  incrustation,  which  peels  oSC^  and 
exposes  a  fresh  surface  of  the  stone  to  a  similar  process. 


these  stones :  the  former  cont&ins  90  parts  in  the  100  of  pure  clay ;  the  lattar  96  parts 
in  the  same  quantity.  <*What  a  high  degree  of  cohesive  power  (he  observes)  miHt 
natore  commaiid,  to  be  able  to  transform  such  a  common  substance  aa  clay  (^lunin- 
oua  earth)  hito  a  body  so  eminently  distinguished  and  ennobled  as  the  sapphire  by  tts 
brilliancy,  and  its  resistance  to  the  action  of  fire,  of  acids,  or  the  eflbcts  of 
itt-daHroyiDg  time  X-^KlofroOCM  JBsBWfs. 
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Manganeie^  in  a  state  of  oxide  occurs  in  a  few  rocks,  to  which 
it  generally  communicates  a  duU  reddish  colour  inclining  to  pur-' 
pie,  and  a  pecuUarly  dry  and  burnt-like  appearance. 

Sulphur  J  though  found  in  considerable  masses,  cannot  by  itself 
be  regarded  as  a  constituent  part  of  rocks ;  but  when  it  is  com- 
bined with  ozjrgen  forming  sulphuric  acid,  it  unites  with  lime  and 
forms  the  well-known  mineral  gypsum  or  plaster  stone. 

Carbon  or  Charcoal  enters  as  a  constituent  part  into  many  of 
the  slate  rocks,  to  which  it  generally  communicates  a  dark  colour, 
it  forms  also  regular  beds  of  considerable  thickness,  being  the 
principal  ponttituent  part  of  coal.    Carbon  combined  with  oxy- 


gen, forms  carbonic  acid  or  fixed  air,  which  is  combined  and 


lidified  in  all  limestone  rocks  in  a  proportion  exceeding  two* 
fifths  of  the  whole  weight.  As  carbon  exists  in  such  a  large  pro* 
portion  in  even  the  oldest  Umestones,  we  may  regard  it  as  a  con- 
stituent element,  and  not  as  a  substance  derived  from  the  vege- 
table kingdom.  For  whence  did  the  vegetables  themselves  de^ 
rive  their  carbon  ? 

Potcus  and  Soda. — These  alkalies  occur  in  minerals  which 
compose  parts  both  of  primary  and  volcanic  rocks ;  but  the  pro- 
portion is  so  small  that  they  would  scarcely  deserve  the  attention 
of  the  geologist,  did  not  the  latter  alkali,  exist  in  such  abundance 
in  the  waters  of  the  ocean  and  in  rock  salt.  Pure  sea  salt  or 
rock  salt  contains  nearly  53^  parts  of  soda  46}  muriatic  acid  or 
chlorine. 

Muriatic  acid  combined  with  soda  is  the  only  state  in  which 
this  acid  forms  a  constituent  part  of  any  rocks  we  are  yet  ac- 
quainted with ;  except  in  some  volcanic  rocksi,  where  it  may  be  re* 
garded  as  accidental. 

Photphoric  Add  combined  with  calcareous  earth,  is  a  princi* 
pal  constituent  of  animal  bones :  it  occurs  also  in  a  few  limestone 
beds,  which  are  supposed  to  have  derived  Phosphoric  acid  from 
the  decomposition  of  animal  matter :  this  acid  is  of  very  rare  oc- 
currence in  the  mineral  kingdom. 

The  above  elementary  substances,  either  separately  or  com- 
bined, form  all  the  simple  minerals  of  which  rocks  are  composed. 
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QUARTZ. 


A  knowledge  of  these  minerals  and  their  different  intermixttnres 
and  combinations,  can  be  learned  only  by  an  examinatioD  of 
specimens ;  they  are,  however,  far  from  being  numerouB,  and  a 
short  description  of  each  is  necessary  in  an  introductory  treatise. 
f  The  most  important  simple  minerals  composing  rocks  aie 
quartz,  felspar,  mica,  talc,  chlorite,  hornblende,  serpentine,  lime 
stone,  and  slate. 

QMoriz  is  one  of  the  hardest  minerals  of  which  mountain  mai- 
ses  are  composed :  it  gives  plentiful  sparks  with  steel ;  it  breaks 
with  a  smart  stroke  of  the  hammer ;  the  surface  of  the  fracture 
in  crystallized  quartz  is  conchoidal,  in  uncrystallised,  splintery  ;r- 
the  lustre  is  vitreous.  Crystals  of  quartz,  or  rock-crystals,  as  tbey 
are  commonly  denominated,  have  different  degrees  of  transpar- 
ency ;  the  blue  varieties  are  amethysts.  The  most  commcMifbriDi 
of  the  crystals  are  six-sided  prisms  terminated  by  six-sided  pjnra- 
mids,  or  two  six-sided  pyramids  united,  forming  a  dodecahedroa 
whose  faces  are  isosceles  triangles.  Uncrystallized  quartz  is  sel- 
dom transparent,  most  frequently  translucent,  but  sometimes 
opaque.  Its  colours  are  various  shades  of  white,  grey,  brown,. 
yellow,  red,  and  green.  It  yields  a  phosphorescent  light  and  pe- 
culiar odour  when  rubbed.  Quartz  is  composed  of  siliceous  earth 
combined  with  a  very  small  portion  of  alumine.  It  is  infoBible 
when  unmixed;  but  with  alkalies  it  melts  easily,  and  forms  the 
well  known  substance  called  glass.  It  is  not  acted  upon  by  any 
acid  except  the  fluoric.  Quartz  exists  in  veins  intersecting  moon- 
tains,  and  it  sometimes  forms  large  beds,  and  even  entire  mono- 
tains,  which  are  composed  of  this  mineral  in  grains  united  with- 
out a  cement,  called  granular  quartz.  Fragments  or  crystals  of 
quartz  are  common  in  compound  rocks.  Grains  of  quarts  form 
a  principal  constituent  part  of  most  sandstones.  The  milkHvliite 
pebbles  in  gravel  are  composed  of  quartz.  Flint,  chert  or  hom- 
stone,  opal,  chalcedony,  and  agate,  are  different  modifications  of 
siliceous  earth,  which  in  their  chemical  composition  differ  little 
from  quartz.  Combined  with  a  large  portion  of  alumine  and  iroDi 
quartz  loses  its  transluccncy  and  passes  into  jasper,  which  forms 
beds  in  primitive  mountains,  and  is  said  to  compose  the  sub* 
stance  of  entire  ranges  of  mountains  in  Asia. 
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'  FeUpar  or  fdd-tpar  (a  name  received  from  the  Germans)  is 
a  constituent  part  of  numerous  rocks.  It  is  hard  in  a  somewhat 
less  degree  than  quartz,  and  is  more  easily  broken.  It  is  laminar, 
or  composed  of  thin  laminae  or  plates,  by  which  it  may  be  gen- 
€raliy  distinguished  from  quartz.  The  crystals  are  most  common- 
ly four-^ded  or  six-sided  prisms,  whose  length  is  greater  than  the 
breadth.  It  has  a  shining  lustre.  The  colours  are  white,  gray, 
milk-white,  yellowish,  or  reddish  white,  sometimes  inclining  to 
green.  The  red  passes 'through  various  shades,  from  a  pale  to  a 
deep  red.  Crystallized  felspar  is  translucent.  It  may  be  melted 
without  the  admixture  of  alkalies,  and  forms  a  glass  more  or  less 
transparent,  which  quality  it  derives  from  the  lime  or  alkali  that 
composes  part  of  its  constituent  ingredients ;  but  different  speci- 
mens of  this  mineral  vary,  according  to  the  analyses  of  the  same 
chemist 

Silcx  63  —  74 

Alumine  17  —  14 

Potash  13  — 

Lime  3  —  6 

Oxide  of  iron  1  — 

Loss  3  —  6 

Others  give  the  proportion  of  silex  46,  alumine  24,  lime  6. 

The  existence  of  potash  or  the  vegetable  alkali  in  felspar,  is 
a  fact  deserving  particular  attention.*  It'  may  be  owing  to  this 
circumstance  that  felspar  is  so  frequently  observed  in  a  soft  or  de- 
composing state,  although  its  hardness  is  little  inferior  to  that  of 
quartz  when  undecayed.  Those  felspars  which  are  durable  are 
probably  free  from  potash.  Felspar  is  sometimes  uncrystallized 
and  compact,  in  which  state  it  is  classed  by  the  French  mineral- 
ogists with  petrosilex  or  hornstone.    Compact  felspar,  however, 


*  It  hM  reeently  been  ^Btcorered,  that  in  lome  of  the  feliptthic  rocks,  soda  occn- 
piet  the  place  of  potaih,  and  givei  a  ilif^t  change  to  the  cryitaUine  foim :  thia  vari- 
ety aome  mineralogiflla  are  deairoiif  of  making  a  new  species,  and  liave  proposed  to 
give  it  the  name  of  Cleavelandite ;  but  geology  and  mineralogy  are  already  too  mneh 
burdened  with  unnuianing  terms,  and  if  a  new  name  most  be  introdnoed,  that  of  fel- 
^Nffite  would  at  once  convey  an  idea  of  its  approximation  to  felspar. 
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MICA  AND  TALC.-^HORNBLENDE. 


differs  from  hornstone,  the  latter  being  infusible  without  the  addi* 
tion  of  alkalies. 

Mica  derives  its  name  from  the  Latin  micans^  glitternig.  It  ii 
known  as  the  substance  called  Muscovy  glass,  and  has  a  splendid 
lustre.  It  consists  of  very  thin  leaves  or  laminoe,  which  may  be 
easily  separated  with  a  knife.  The  plates  are  elastic,  by  wlHcb 
it  may  be  distinguished  from  the  mineral  called  talc.  The  this 
plates  arc  transpai'cnt.  The  colours  of  the  thick  plates  are  yel- 
low, gray,  blackish  green,  white,  and  brown.  The  surface  ma; 
be  scratched  with  a  knife :  it  melts  into  an  enamel  with  the  blow- 
pipe ;  it  is  rarely  met  with  crystallized. 

Tcdc  nearly  resembles  mica  in  appearance.  The  plates  are 
flexible,  but  not  elastic:  it  is  much  softer  than  mica,  and  is  info- 
sible ;  its  colours  generally  incline  towards  green ;  but  it  is  some- 
times a  silver  white :  it  has  a  soapy  feel.  Chlorite^  which  is  near- 
ly allied  to  talc,  derives  its  name  from  chloros^  the  Greek  word 
signifying  green.  Talc  and  chlorite  pass  by  insensible  gradations 
into  each  other,  and  in  this  state  they  supply  the  place  of  mics 
in  most  of  the  granitic  rocks  that  I  have  examined  in  the  Yicinity 
of  Mont  Blanc.  Cholorite  is  of  a  darkish  dull  green  colour;  it 
has  a  glistening  lustre;  its  structure  is  minutely  foliated;  it  is 
soft,  and  rather  unctuous.  The  constituents  of  these  three  iniD- 
erals  are, 

Mica.  Tale.  ChlmlnB. 
Silex  -  -  -  .  50  —  62  —  41 
Alumine  -  -  -  35  —  2  —  6 
Lime  .  -  -  .  i  —  —  | 
Magnesia  -  -  -  2  —  27  —  40 
Oxide  of  iron  -  -  6  —  3  —  10 
Water  and  loss  -  -  6  —  6  —  3 
but  these  proportions  vary  in  different  specimens. 

Hornblende^  to  which  the  French  give  the  name  of  amphtboU^ 
forms  a  constituent  part  of  many  rocks,  and  appears  to  connect 
the  primary  with  those  which  are  of  volcanic  origin.  It  is  of  a 
black  or  dark  green  color :  it  is  heavier  but  less  hard  than  quarU 
or  felspar ;  it  may  be  scratched  with  a  knife,  and  the  colour  of 
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the  streak  is  a  light  greeD :  it  yields  a  bitter  smell  when  breathed 
upon,  and  melts  easily  into  a  black  glass.  Common  hornblende 
is  often  coofiisedly  crystallized ;  it  sometimes  forms  entire  moun- 
tains, or  slaty  beds  in  mountains,  and  is  very  commonly  met 
with,  in  granular  pieces,  as  an  ingredient  in  compound  rocks  : 
when  it  becomes  more  abundantly  and  minutely  disseminated  in 
them,  it  forms  what  are  denominated  trap  rocks,  whose  origin 
has  greatly  divided  the  opinions  of  geologbts.  Hornblende  and 
the  rocks  to  which  it  is  most  nearly  allied  contain  as  under : 


Hornblende. 

Bastlt. 

Obadlanor  Leya. 
volcanic  glaw. 

Silex 

.      42  — 

44 

—  72—49 

Alumine  - 

8  — 

16 

—     12     ^  35 

Magnesia 

.      16  — 

2 

Lime 

9  — 

9 

—  sometimes  4 

Oxide  of  iron  - 

-     23  — 

20 

(  2  with  j2 

(  manganese. 

Soda 

4 

—  6  with  potash. 

Manganese 

1 

Water  and  loss 

Another  mineral  substance  called  serpentine^  from  its  spotted 
colours  resembling  the  serpent^s  skin,  will  afterwards  be  descri- 
bed as  forming  entire  rocks :  it  differs  in  composition  from  horn- 
blende by  having  a  larger  portion  of  magnesia  and  less  iron  ;  it 
may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  an  intimate  combination  of  horn- 
blende with  talc  or  chlorite.  Its  component  parts,  as  given  by 
different  chemists,  are  as  under : 


Silex     -    -  -  45  —  29  —  45 

Alumine   -  -  18  —  23 

Magnesia  -  -  23  —  34  —  33 

Iron    -   -  -      3  —  4  —  14  with  a  trace  of  alumine. 

Lime  -  -  -        —     —  6 


Water  and  loss    1 1  —  10  —  8 
From  these  analyses  it  is  evident  that  the  specimens  vary  in 
Ibeir  component  parts;  in  some,  the  proportions  are  almost  the 
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LIMESTONE.— GYPSUM. 


same  as  in  hornblende  ;  in  others,  they  more  nearly  agree  witk 
talc  and  chlorite. 

Limestone^  Carbonaie  of  lime^  however  various  in  external  ap* 
pearance  it  may  be,  is,  if  pure,  essentially  composed  of  S7  .  parts 
of  lime  and  43  carbonic  acid ;  but  in  some  rocks  the  limestone 
is  intermixed  with  magnesia,  alumine,  silex  or  iron.  The  spe- 
cific gravity  of  limestone  varies  from  3.50  to  3.80.  All  linaestonei 
may  be  scraped  with  a  knife.  They  are  infunble ;  but  when  im- 
pure by  an  intermixture  with  a  portion  of  other  earths,  they  vitrify 
in  burning.  All  limestones  effervesce  when  a  drop  of  strong  acid 
is  applied  on  the  surface,  and  they  dissolve  entirely  in  nitric  or 
muriatic  acid.  The  specific  gravity,  hardness,  and  eflfenrescence 
with  acids  taken  collectively,  distinguish  limestone  from  all  other 
minerals. 

Crystallized  Carbonate  of  Lime^  Calcareous  Spar^'  occurs 
crystallized  in  a  great  variety  of  forms ;  but  the  crystals  break 
easily  with  the  stroke  of  a  hammer,  and  the  fragments  are  al- 
ways rhomboidal. 

Vast  mountains  and  extensive  strata  of  limestone  cover  a  large 
portion  of  many  countries.  The  varieties  of  limestone  will  be 
described,  as  the  rocks  occur  in  the  primary  or  secondary  series. 
The  different  appearance  of  statuary  marble  and  chalk  is  well 
known  to  every  one.  They  are  only  diflerent  modifications  of 
limestone,  and  are  chemically  the  same.  Magnesian  limestone, 
sometimes  called  Dolomite,  possesses  most  of  the  physical  char- 
acters of  common  limestone,  but  contains  various  proportions  of 
magnesia  :  it  will  be  described  when  we  treat  of  the  rocks  with 
which  it  is  associated. 

Crypsum  or  Sulphate  of  Lime^  is  far  less  abundant  than  Car- 
bonate of  Lime,  but  it  forms  in  some  situations  beds  of  consid- 
erable thickness  and  extent.  Gypsum  is  generally  of  a  colour 
inclining  to  white,  and  is  sometimes  snow-white.  Common  gyp- 
sum has  a  laminated  or  granular  structure,  and  is  sometimes  com- 
pact It  is  much  softer  than  common  limestone,  and  may  be 
scratched  with  the  nail :  it  does  not  effervesce  with  acids.  Crys- 
tallized  gypsum  has  the  properties  of  common  gypsum  ;  it  is  fre- 
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qaently  called  selenite.  The  conBtitnent  parts  of  gypsum  are 
lime  32.7,  sulphuric  acid  46.3,  and  water  21.  A  variety  of  gyp- 
sum which  has  no  water  in  its  compositioq,  and  hence  called  an- 
hydrous, occurs  in  beds  in  the  SaToy  Alps;  it  is  there  combined 
with  siliceous  earth.  It  is  much  harder  than  common  gypsum, 
and  even  than  common  limestone.  The  specific  gravity  of  com- 
mon gypsum  varies  from  2.16  to  2.28,  that  of  anhydrous  gypsum 
is  from  2.80  to  2.90.  Gypsum  under  the  name  of  plaster  stone 
is  a  mineral  generally  known. 

SkUe^  improperly  called  by  some  geologists  Clayslate,  and  by 
the  old  geologists  Argillaceous  Schistus,  is  well  known, — ^at  least 
the  common  variety  used  as  roofing-slate,  which  may  be  regar- 
ded as  the  purest  form  of  this  mineraL 

The  prevailing  colours  of  slate  are  bluish  or  greenish  gray ;  it 
has  a  silky  lustre.  Slate  rocks  have  fi'equently  a  distinct  slaty 
structure,  and  may  even  be  split  in  two  directions,  which  have 
an  acute  angle  with  each  other ;  but  some  slate  rocks  have  a  com- 
pact structure,  and  will  not  admit  of  splitting ;  slate  yields  to  the 
knife,  it  is  fiisible  into  a  black  slagg.  The  composition  of  slate 
is  various;  indeed  by  many  geologists  it  is  not  regarded  as  an 
homogeneous  rock.  Its  composition  has  been  given  as  under : 
silex  48,  alumine  23,  manganese  1.6,  oxide  of  iron  11.3,  oxide  of 
manganese  0.5,  potass  4.7,  carbon  0.3,  water  7.6.  The  quantity 
of  carbon  increases  in  the  upper  formations  of  slate,  and  it 
passes  by  a  greater  admixture  of  carbon  into  a  soft  dark  slaty 
bed,  denominated  shale  by  the  English  miners.  Slate  is  a  very 
extensive  formation,  composing  entire  mountains  in  many  al- 
pine districts. 

Boiolt  and  compact  lavas  are  classed  by  some  mineralogists 
with  simple  minerals,  but  they  are  composed  of  three  or  more 
simple  minerals  closely  united : — they  will  be  afterwards  described. 

Some  of  the  minerals  here  enumerated  compose  entire  rocks ; 
other  rocks  are  composed  of  an  intermixture  of  two  or  more  sim- 
ple minerals,  either  cemented  together  by  another  mineral  sub- 
stance, or  the  minerals  are  crystallized  and  united  without  a  ce- 
ment The  different  modes  in  which  simple  minerals  are  found 
united  together  in  rocks  have  given  rise  to  the  following  terms. 
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Grmiiic^  composed  of  grains  or  crystals  united  witliout  a  cement, 
as  in  granites  and  some  sandstones. 

Porphyritic^  composed  of  a  compact  homogeneooa  rock»  in 
which  distinct  crystals  or  grains  are  imbedded.  The  compact 
stone  is  called  the  base,  and  sometimes  the  paste*  The  baae 
of  some  porphyritic  rocks  is  granitic;  in  this  case  some  of  the 
crystals  are  much  larger  than  the  rest. 

AmygdidoidaU  containing  rounded  cavities  filled  with  mineral 
matter  of  a  different  kind. 

Breccia  is  composed  of  angular  fragments  of  rocks  cemented  to- 
gether. 

Pudding-stone  consists  of  ronnded  stones  imbedded  in  a  paste. 

Fragments  of  stone  broken  from  simple  rocks  display  the  ntnxr 
ture  of  the  internal  parts.    The  face  of  the  broken  part  is  called 
the  fracture.    This  internal  structure  may  be  denominated  tbt 
^  y  mineral  structure,  and  is  either 

/    Compact^  without  any  distinguishable  parts  or  divisions — or 
Earthy,  comprised  of  minute  parts  resembling  dried  earth* 
Oranular,  composed  of  grains. 
Fibrous,  composed  of  long  and  minute  fibres. 
Radiated,  when  the  fibres  are  broader  and  flattish,  and  diverging: 
Lamellar  or  Foliated,  composed  of  minute  plates  laid  over  each 
other. 

Porous,  penetrated  by  pores. 

Cellular  or  Vesicular,  when  the  pores  swell  into  rounded  canritiei 

like  bladders,  as  in  some  lavas; 
Slaty  or  Laminar,  composed  of  straight  parallel  thin  plates,  or 

lamina;. 

The  structure  of  compound  rocks  may  also  be  Slaty. 

The  external  structure  of  rocks  en  masse,  or  considerad  at 
mountain  masses,  is  as  distinct  from  their  internal  mineral  strao* 
tfire  as  the  shape  of  a  building  from  that  of  the  bricks  or  stones 
of  which  it  is  composed,  though  this  distinction  has  been  genei^ 
ally  overlooked.  The  external  structure  of  rocks,  as  forming 
mountain  masses  may  be 

Stratified,  or  stratiform. 
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Tabular,  or  in  large  plates. 
Columnar. 

Globular^  or  in  spherical  masses. 

Massive  or  Indeterminate^  which  includes  all  unstratified  rocks 
that  have  no  determinate  shape. 

Stratified  mountains  or  rocks  are  those  which  are  composed 
of  layers  of  stone,  laid  over  each  other,  and  divided  by  parallel 
seams  like  the  leaves  of  a  closed  book.  In  these  seams  or  par- 
tings, which  divide  the  strata,  there  are  frequently  thin  laminae  of 
soft  earthy  matter;  but  sometimes  the  surfaces  of  the  upper  and 
lower  stratum  are  so  closely  joined,  that  it  requires  a  considerable 
force  to  separate  them.  These  layers  are  denominated  strata ; 
they  extend  through  the  whole  mountain  or  mass,  their  length 
and  breadth  being  much  greater  than  their  thickness.  If  the 
thickness  of  any  stratum  exceed  two  or  three  yards,  it  is  more 
usually  denominated  a  bed ;  and  if  it  lie  between  beds  of  stone 
of  a  different  kind,  it  is  said  to  be  imbedded.  Strata  always  de- 
cKne  or  dip  doMm  to  scmie  point  of  the  horizon,  and  of  course 
rise  towards  the  opposite  point.  A  line  drawn  through  these 
points  is  called  the  line  of  their  dip ;  another  line  drawn  at  right 
angles  to  this,  marks  the  course  along  which  the  strata  stretch 
out  to  the  greatest  extent ;— it  is  called  the  line  of  bearing.  If 
a  book  be  raised  in  an  inclined  position,  with  the  back  resting 
lengthways  upon  the  table,  the  leaves  may  be  supposed  to  repre*> 
sent  different  strata ;  then  the  direction  of  the  leaves  from  the 
upper  edges  to  the  table  will  be  the  line  of  dip,  and  their  direc- 
tion lengthways  the  Une  of  bearing ;  and  the  angle  they  make 
with  the  table  will  be  the  angle  of  inclination.  Strata  are,  how- 
ever, sometimes  waved  or  bent  in  both  directions,  and  are  fre- 
quendy  broken ;  which  makes  it  difficult  to  ascertain  their  true 
position. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  stratified  rocks  were  formed  by 
the  motion  of  water,  which  arranged  them  in  succession  over 
each  other  in  the  same  manner  as  the  muddy  waves  of  the  ocean 
^leposit  their  contents  in  regular  layers  upon  the  shore.  This 
mode  of  formation  is  called  mechanical  deposition.   It  has  also 
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been  erroneously  though  generally  believed,  that  all  rocks  divided 
by  parallel  seams  into  separate  layers,  are  stratified  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  seams  or  partings,  and  this  error  has  led  to  much  con- 
fusion in  describing  rocks ;  this  will  be  more  fully  explained  in 
the  following  chapter. 

The  tabular  structure  consists  of  parallel  plates  of  rock,  sepa- 
rated by  regular  seams.  This  structure  has  often  been  confound* 
ed  with  stratification :  it  appears  to  be  the  result  of  crystaJliifr 
tion,  and  is  closely  allied  to  the  columnar  structure. 

The  Columnar  or  Prismatic  structure  is  peculiar  to  certain 
rocks,  but  occurs  chiefly  in  the  basaltic  and  volcanic  class.  Thick 
beds  are  divided  into  columns  or  prisms,  which  are  most  gene- 
rally pentagonal.  They  sometimes  form  vast  ranges  of  natural 
columns ;  as  at  StafTa,  the  Giants^  Causeway  in  Ireland,  and  in 
many  volcanic  countries.  Sometimes  the  prismatic  stnictore 
may  be  observed  forming  detached  groups  of  columns  and  prums, 
as  represented  in  the  group  of  columns  on  Cader  Idris,  Plate  6. 
A  group  of  basaltic  columns  of  similar  form,  and  equally  pnGeet, 
was  observed  by  the  author  on  the  side  of  the  volcanic  DKMUitain 
called  Gravenaire,  in  Auvergne,  at  a  small  distance  from  the 
crater. 

The  Globular  structure  consists  of  lobular  masses  either  de- 
tached or  imbedded  in  rocks  of  the  same  kind ;  they  are  fie- 
quently  composed  of  concentric  layers. 

The  terms  Massive  or  Indeterminate^  may  be  applied  to  aD 
unstratified  rocks  that  have  no  regular  divisions.  Many  of  the 
primary  rocks,  such  as  granite,  porphyry,  and  serpentine,  occur 
in  masses  of  enormous  tliickness,  which  are  broken  by  irregnhr 
fissures  in  every  direction.  Thick  currents  of  lava,  which  hm 
filled  up  hollows  or  valleys,  are  also  indeterminate,  as  might  be 
expected  from  their  mode  of  formation.  Sometimes  ro<^  of 
granite  and  porphyry,  and  also  of  compact  lava,  present  either  a 
tabular  or  columnar  structure ;  but  the  structure  is  seldom  so 
regular  as  in  basaltic  rocks. 


CHAPTER  IV- 


ON  STRATIFICATION,  AND  THE  RELATIVE  POSITION  OF  ROCKS. 

The  Principles  of  Stradficatioh  explained.— Various  Appearances  presented  by  plailk 
Strata. — ^Appearances  presented  by  carved  Strata,  and  Errors  respecting  them. — 
Distinction  between  Strata. — Seams  and  Natural  Fissures  or  Cleavages. — On  the 
conformable  and  unconformable  Positions  of  stratified  and  unstratified  Rocks. — 
The  Intersection  of  stratified  Rocks  by  Valleys  explained.— Longitudinal  Valley*. 
—Transverse  Valleys.— Lateral  Valleys.— On  the  Elevation  of  Mountains  and 
Mountain  Chains.— On  the  Direction  of  Mountain  Chains  in  the  new  and  old  Con- 
tinents.— On  vertical  Beds  in  Mountains. — On  the  apparent  Devastation  in  Alpine 
Districts.— On  the  Passages  in  the  Alps  called  Cols;  and  Observations  respecting 
their  Formation. 

Wh£n  we  have  ascertained  what  are  the  most  common  or  pre- 
vailing rocks  in  a  part  of  any  country,  and  observed  that  any  one 
stratum  or  rock  which  attracts  our  attention  is  in  that  part  of  the 
country  invariably  covered  by  a  peculiar  rock  or  stratum  of  a 
different  kind,  or  invariably  covers  any  particular  stratum ;  we 
hence  learn  that  there  is  a  certain  order  of  superposition,  and  we 
naturally  feel  desirous  to  know  whether  the  same  order  is  obsen  - 
able  in  every  country  where  similar  rocks  occur.  Thus  in  the 
vale  of  Thames  round  London,  there  is  at  the  depth  of  a  few  feet 
under  the  surface,  a  dark-colored  clay  called  London  Clay ;  and 
if  we  bore  through  this  clay,  we  shall  find  its  average  thickness  to 
be  nearly  300  feet ;  but  when  we  have  pierced  through  this  clay, 
we  invariably  come  to  chalk ;  and  were  we  to  continue  to  bore 
in  the  chalk,  after  piercing  through  many  hundred  feet  of  that 
rock,  we  should  come  to  a  stratum  of  sand  or  sandstone  filled 
with  green  particles,  and  hence  called  Green  Sand. 

The  observer  who  hud  confined  his  researches  to  this  part  of 
the  country  only,  would  form  a  very  erroneous  conclusion  were 
he  to  infer,  that  the  outer  crust  of  the  globe  was  invariably  com- 
posed of  London  Clay,  Chalk,  and  Green  Sand.  But  wherever 
similar  beds  occur  together,  they  lie  in  the  same  order  of  super- 
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position  over  each  other.  Thus  the  London  Clay  is  never  fomid 
under  the  Chalk,  or  the  Green  Sand. 

But  it  is  not  always  necessar}'  to  bore  through  the  upper  bedt 
to  ascertain  this  order :  for  the  different  strata  scarcely  ever  oc- 
cur in  a  flat  or  horizontal  position ;  they  generally  rise  in  a  cer- 
tain direction,  and  come  to  the  surface,  as  represented  in  Plate 
1,  fig.  1.  Now  by  travelling  in  the  direction  of  the  strata  from 
A  to  B,  we  come  upon  the  outer  edges  1  2  3,  and  may  trace  their 
order  of  succession  as  they  rise  from  under  each  other.  In  ra- 
vines and  the  escarpments  of  mountains,  and  in  the  clifis  on  the 
sea  coast,  we  are  also  enabled  to  trace  the  order  of  position  and 
succession  of  rocks.  But  to  do  this  with  tolerable  correctness, 
we  must  have  an  accurate  knowledge  of  stratification  in  all  its 
various  possible  forms.  However  simple  the  principles  of  strati- 
fication may  at  first  appear,  this  knowledge  when  applied  to 
practice  is  not  of  such  easy  attainment  as  some  may  imagme, 
and  for  want  of  it.  Geologists  of  considerable  eminence  hsve  All- 
en into  the  most  egregious  errors.  A  knowledge  of  StratificatioB 
is  indeed  of  far  greater  importance  to  the  practical  geologiit^ 
than  an  acquaintance  with  the  minutiae  of  Mineralogy  or  Conch- 
ology. 

Though  the  word  Stratum  in  its  original  language  and  by  gea- 
cral  acceptation,  in  speaking  of  rocks,  denotes  a  bed,  it  is  ooB- 
venient  to  restrict  the  term  bed  to  strata  of  considerable  thict 
ness ;  for  such  beds  are  often  subdivided  into  several  distinct  w- 
nor  strata,  and  we  cannot  well  describe  a  stratified  stratum. 

When  a  series  of  strata  of  a  similar  rock  are  arranged  witk 
occasional  strata  intervening  of  rocks  of  another  kind,  which  re- 
cur in  different  parts  of  the  series,  they  are  regarded  as  hanng 
been  formed  nearly  at  the  same  epoch,  and  under  similar 
cumstances ;  and  such  series  are  called  by  geologists  Formaiumi* 
Thus  the  strata  of  marie  accompanying  chalk,  with  the  strata 
containing  nodules  or  layers  of  flint,  are,  together  with  the  whole 
series  of  chalk  strata,  denominated  the  chalk  formation.  In  or- 
der to  obtain  a  distinct  idea  of  stratification  in  its  simplest  fomii 
let  the  young  geologist  take  a  piece  of  pasteboard  or  thin  woodr-* 
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say  twelve  inches  square :  let  him  divide  it  in  the  middle  into  two 
equal  planes,  each  twelve  inches  in  length  and  six  in  breadth. 
Place  one  of  these  planes  flat  on  a  table  with  the  ends  facing  the 
north  and  south ;  the  sides  will  of  course  be  at  right  angles,  and 
face  the  east  and  west.  Now  if  one  of  the  sides  be  tilted, — say 
the  western  side, — we  may  suppose  the  pasteboard  plane  to  rep- 
resent a  stratum  rising  to  the  west  and  dipping  eastward.  The 
lengthways  direction  of  the  plane  is  called  the  line  of  bearing  ; 
and  the  declining  direction  is  called  the  line  of  dip^  which  is  at 
right  angles  to  the  line  of  bearing.  The  angle  at  which  the  stra- 
tum rises  above  the  horizontal  line  or  level  is  called  the  Inclinor 
tion.  Suppose  the  western  edge  of  the  pasteboard  plane  is  raised 
above  the  table,  forming  with  it  an  angle  of  thirty  degrees ;  then 
we  say  the  direction  of  the  stratum  is  north  and  south,  its  dip 
east,  its  rise  of  course  west,  and  its  angle  of  inclination  thirty 
degrees.  Simple  as  this  appears,  geologists  of  considerable  em- 
inence have  made  the  most  palpable  mistakes  in  defining  stratifi- 
cation. It  has  been  said  correctly,  that  the  line  of  dip  being  al- 
ways at  right  angles  to  the  direction  or  line  of  bearing,  when 
the  dip  is  given,  the  direction  is  known :  but  when  it  is  further 
said,  that  if  the  direction  is  given,  the  line  of  dip  is  given  also, 
the  assertion  is  erroneous ;  for  let  the  above  plane  of  pasteboard 
be  agaiu  laid  flat  upon  the  table  in  the  same  direction,  due  north 
and  south ;  but  instead  of  tilting  up  the  western  edge,  if  we  tilt 
up  the  eastern,  we  shall  then  have  the  same  line  of  bearing  as  in 
the  first  instance,  but  the  dip  will  be  west  instead  of  east 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  stratum  without  varying  its  direc- 
tion may  dip  two  ways  in  the  same  mountain,  like  the  sloping 
sides  of  the  roof  of  a  church,  or  the  letter  \  reversed.  Place 
the  two  planes  of  pasteboard  in  a  north  and  south  direction,  and 
raise  them  so  as  to  make  the  upper  edges  meet ;  we  shall  then 
have  the  line  of  bearing  north  and  south  as  before,  and  the  dip 
east  on  one  side  and  west  on  the  other.  The  limestone  strata  at 
Dudley  Casde  Hill  dip  on  each  side  of  the  hill  as  above  described. 
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Whatever  may  be  the  inclination  of  a  stratum,  its  troe  tbiek- 
ness  is  measured  by  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  upper  and  under 
surface. 

If  we  take  a  number  of  similar  planes  of  pasteboard  of  differ- 
ent colours,  and  lay  the  undermost  a  little  inclined,  and  place 
another  plane  upon  it,  with  the  upper  edge  about  an  inch  or 
more  distant  from  that  of  the  under  stratum,  and  again  lay  the 
others  in  succession  in  the  same  manner ;  the  uncovered  enda  ef 
the  planes  will  rise  from  under  each  other  like  a  number  of  dices 
of  bread  and  butter  laid  on  a  plate.  These  uncovered  edges 
will  represent  the  outcrop  or  crop  of  the  strata ;  and  it  wiH  be 
perceived  how  we  may  obtain  a  knowledge  of  an  under  Btratum, 
without  sinking  or  boring,  merely  by  crossing  a  country  in  tibe 
line  of  the  rise  or  dip  of  the  strata.  When  strata  are  arraoged 
in  this  manner,  they  are  said  to  be  in  a  conformable  potitioa. 
(Plate  1.  fig.  1.)  It  will  naturally  be  inquired,  whether  the  strata 
absolutely  terminate  where  we  find  their  outcrop  ?  In  aome  in- 
stances this  is  the  case ;  but  fi^quently  the  strata  are  bent  or  bra- 
ken  in  the  line  of  their  rise^  and  the  same  stratum  may  crop  oat 
in  one  place  and  appear  again  further  on  in  the  line  of  i|a  rise* 
9a  represented  Plate  i.  fig.  2.  We  must  be  particulaily  allan- 
tive  to  this  circumstance,  otherwise  we  may  mistake  the  tnie  por 
sition  of  a  stratum,  and  describe  it  as  one  much  lower  in  the  se- 
ries we  are  examining.  In  some  instances  we  come  suddenly  to 
the  termination  of  a  whole  scries  of  strata,  as  in  descending  tho 
Cotswold  Hills  into  the  Vale  of  Severn ;  the  limestone  called 
Roe-stone,  of  whieh  they  are  principally  composed,  is  not  found 
on  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  nor  in  any  part  of  England  to 
the  nortb'west  of  it.  Has  this  limestone  ever  extended  fiirtkerf 
and  if  it  have  extended  further,  by  what  cause  has  it  been  remove 
ed  7  These  inquiries  will  be  adverted  to  ii|  a  following  ohaptar. 

To  return  to  our  pasteboard  planes,  arranged  as  before  dewcA 
bed,  with  the  edges  rising  irom  under  each  other  in  the  conform- 
able position.  If  we  take  another  series  of  planes,  and  lay  thMP 
flat  over  the  outcropping  edges  of  tlie  conforfnable  series,  we 
shall  then  have  the  unconformable  position  represented,  Plate  1. 
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fig.  3.  Now  the  strata  that  cover  the  lower  stratified  dass  in 
England  oocar  in  this  position ;  and  the  following  important  in- 
ference may  be  drawn  from  it,  namely,  that  the  under  stratified 
rocks  had  been  formed,  and  their  strata  broken  and  raised  op, 
at  a  period  which  must  have  preceded  the  formation  of  the  up- 
per series  by  a  considerable  intenraL  For  the  lower  series  were 
evidently  solidified,  and  afterwards  in  many  instances  broken ; 
and  the  firactored  edges  of  the  strata  leYelled,  before  the  oncon- 
fbrmable  strata  were  deposited  upon  thenu 

The  most  common  error  which  persons  commencing  the  study 
of  geology  are  liable  to  make,  is  in  mistaking  the  apparent  for 
the  real  inclination  of  the  strata.  Plate  K  fig.  4.  will  render  this 
more  mtelligible  than  any  description.  It  represents  a  portion  of 
a  stratified  mountain,  of  which  the  strata  ha?e  a  considerable  dq> 
to  the  east  If  the  escarpment  or  section  be  made  in  the  line  of 
bearing,  the  strata  will  appear  to  range  fi'om  north  to  south, 
without  any  rise  or  dip,  and  would  be  described  by  a  young  ob- 
senrer  as  being  horixontaL  But  if  an  opening  or  secAam  be 
made  on  the  side  paraHel  to  the  line  of  dip,  as  at  c,  the  true 
inclination  will  be  seen.  Any  section  made  in  an  oblique  direc^ 
tion  to  the  Kne  of  dip  will  cause  the  inclination  to  appear  lesa 
than  the  true  one,  and  the  line  of  dip  will  appear  to  vary  froos 
the  true  one.  The  chances  therefore  are  very  great  against  the 
natural  section  made  in  a  mountain  presenting  the  true  dip  and 
inclination  of  the  strata.  Another  error  whicfa  a  person  who 
does  not  attend  to  the  dip  and  direction  of  tbe  strata  may  &11 
mto  is,  mistaking  an  under  for  an  upper  stratum.  Suppose  a 
hill  to  be  covered  with  vegetable  soil,  and  a  quarry  or  pit  was 
made  m  it  near  the  bottom,  as  at  a,  Plate  1.  fig.  K  and  the  stone 
was  discovered  to  be  sandstone:  suppose  another  pit  was  sunk 
near  tbe  sunuait  at  6,  which  cut  into  limestone;  it  might  be  sup- 
posed that  the  Kmestone  lay  over  the  sandstone  stratum,  when  it 
k  in  reality  bekiw  it  The  young  observer,  who  has  not  a  clear 
notion  of  this,  nugr  be  said  not  yet  to  have  passed  thejpons  atkm^ 
rum  of  the  geologist 
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In  calcareous  mountains  of  vast  magnitude,  as  those  in  the 
Swiss  and  Savoy  Alps,  the  enormous  beds  of  limestone  are  often 
intersected  by  regular  seams,  which  cut  through  the  whole  bed 
in  a  direction  nearly  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  true  strata  seams, 
or  make  very  oblique  angles  with  them.  These  partings  or  seams 
are  sometimes  nearly  vertical,  when  the  strata  are  almost  .hoii- 
zontal.  The  cliffs  and  escarpments  of  these  mountains  being 
lofty  and  much  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
vertical  seams  enlarge,  and  are  often  more  conspicuous  than  the 
strata  seams ;  hence  without  great  attention,  the  observer  may 
describe  the  strata  of  a  mountain  as  being  perpendicular  whes 
in  reality  they  are  nearly  horizontal.  To  add  to  the  difficulty, 
it  very  frequently  happens  that  a  calcareous  deposition  hke  a 
coat  of  plaster  covers  the  face  of  a  rock :  this  has  been  formed 
by  moisture  running  over  the  surface,  and  depositing  calcareoas 
particles  upon  it  This  deposition  sometimes  conceals  the  stratr 
ification  seams  as  completely  as  a  coat  of  plaster  covers  the  rows 
of  brick  in  a  building.  The  vertical  seams  or  jpartings  are  also 
sometimes  open,  and  sometimes  have  formed  parallel  ridges, 
which  efface  the  appearance  of  the  strata  seams  in  one  part  of 
a  rock,  but  not  in  the  other ;  and  in  such  instances  we  have  ap- 
parently a  mountain  mass  in  which  the  strata  are  partly  horisoB- 
tal  and  partly  vertical.  See  Plate  1.  fig.  5.  Inattention  to.  this 
circumstance  I  am  convinced  has  sometimes  deceived  the  eye  of 
M.  Saussure,  one  of  the  most  diligent  and  accurate  of  observeia 

The  modes  of  stratification  we  have  been  considering  an 
those  of  plane  strata ;  but  in  many  situations,  particularly  in  the 
Alps  and  the  Jura  chain,  the  strata  are  curved  and  bent  ronad 
the  mountains,  encircling  them  like  a  mantle.  The  ravines  and 
escarpments  according  to  the  position  in  which  the  sections  have 
been  made,  present  the  most  varied  forms  of  stratification  in  the 
same  mountain.  In  one  part,  the  strata  will  seem  to  rise  almost 
vertically ;  in  another,  to  be  nearly  horizontal ;  and  in  a  third,  to 
be  deeply  curved ;  and  this  will  depend  much  on  the  relative  po* 
sition  of  the  observer,  whether  he  be  placed  on  one  side  or  ia 
lace  of  the  escarpment   Suppose  a  transverse  section  be  made 
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fhroogh  a  mountain  in  the  direction  a,  6,  (Plate  1.  fig.  6.)  H  would 
show  the  true  position  of  the  arched  strata:  but  if  we  supfXMe 
the  side  of  the  mountain  c,     to  be  removed,  an  observer  placed 
at  E  would  see  the  face  or  escarpment  on  that  side,  with  the  edges 
of  the  strata  lying  horizontally,  and  might  describe  them  as  hor- 
izontally stratified,  were  he  to  view  no  other  part  of  the  moun- 
tain.   In  some  situations  the  fracture  made  in  the  arched  strati- 
fication is  much  broken ;  and  we  have  on  the  side  of  the  same 
mountain  the  appearance  both  of  horizontal  and  greatly  inclined 
stratification.    An  instance  of  this  occurs  near  the  Lake  of  Bour- 
get  in  Savoy.    Plate  2.  fig.  1.  represents  the  appearance  of  stra- 
ta on  the  side  of  a  mountain,  which  has  the  arched  stratification 
before  described;  but  the  outermost  strata,  instead  of  enfolding 
the  whole  mountain,  only  cover  the  southern  side,  and  are  broken 
off  at  the  summit  in  a  line  nearly  parallel  with  it;  and  their  edges 
present  the  appearance  of  horizontal  strata,  a,  a.    Lower  down 
the  mountain,  part  of  the  under  strata  have  fallen  ofi*  in  a  slo- 
ping direction,  and  their  projecting  edges  present  at  a  distance 
the  appearance  of  highly  inclined  strata.   This  may  be  further 
illustrated  by  taking  a  half  cylinder,  or,  for  want  of  that,  a  thick 
book ;  and  opening  it  a  little,  place  it  with  the  edges  upon  the 
table,  and  the  back  uppermost ;  cover  the  book  or  half  cylinder 
with  a  number  of  folds  of  paper  of  different  colours, — these  will 
represent  arched  strata.   Cut  away  the  outermost  folds  along  the 
back,  and  take  away  the  other  half ;  the  edges  of  the  paper  will 
represent  those  of  the  upper  strata,  and  their  position  will  appear 
to  be  horizontal.   Cut  away  the  comers  of  the  under  sheets  a 
little  behind  each  other,  so  that  the  edges  of  each  coloured  sheet 
may  be  visible ;  and  these  will  represent  the  appearance  of  highly 
inclined  strata,  and  have  frequently  been  mistaken  for  such.  The 
young  geologist  may  greatly  facilitate  the  study  of  stratification, 
by  laying  coloured  planes  of  any  soft  and  yielding  substance 
over  each  other,  and  inclining  them  in  various  positions ;  then  let 
him  make  sections  in  difierent  directions  with  a  knife,  and  also 
carve  out  hollows  representing  valleys,  cutting  through  inclined 
strata  at  various  angles  with  the  line  of  dip  and  line  of  bearing; 
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by  this  means  he  may  gain  a  more  correct  idea  of  the  Taried 
pbcenomena  of  stratification,  both  in  mountaini  and  vaOeyB,  thai 
the  most  elaborate  descriptions  can  convey. 

The  appearance  of  vertical  and  horizontal  strata  in  the  sane 
rock  (as  represented  Plate  K  fig.  5.)  is  of  very  rare  occmrenos 
in  this  country ;  such  a  position  can  be  efiected  only  bj  a  fridt, 
which  had  thrown  the  strata  on  one  side  into  a  vertical  positioBi 
The  appearance  represented  in  the  above  figure,  is  however,  fie* 
quently  to  be  observed  in  the  calcareous  strata  adjoining  the 
Alps,  where  the  vertical  divisions  are  not  true  strata,  but  aeans 
or  partings,  which  sometimes  are  so  considerable,  as  to  eSkot 
the  true  strata  seams ;  this  has  hitherto  been  little  uiidefstood, 
and  has  been  the  source  of  much  error  in  geological  deacriptiom. 
The  reader  must  suppose  the  horizontal  lines  to  be  eoniiiiiied 
through  the  vertical  seams. 

The  appearance  of  contorted  stratification  (Plate  9.  §g^  A») 
is  an  optical  illusion.  The  strata  originally  infolded  the  BKmii- 
tain  like  the  coats  of  an  onion,  but  have  partly  fidlen  oS^  one 
beb'md  the  other,  leaving  waving  edges,  (like  the  letter  8,)  over* 
lapping  each  other.  Original  inequalities  in  the  general  curra- 
ture  of  the  beds,  may  have  occasioned  the  strata  to  bredL  off  in 
this  manner.  The  Montague  de  Tuille  near  Montmelian,  (whidi 
is  drawn  in  the  third  volume  of  Saussure's  Voyages  damB  Im 
Alpesy)  ofiers,  I  conceive,  an  instance  of  this  apparent  coBtortioa, 
which  Saussure  considered  as  almost  inexplicable.  I  emniiiad 
the  mountain  fi-om  various  stations,  and  am  persuaded,  that  the 
contortions  are  only  apparent,  and  are  not  like  the  real  castor- 
tions,  which  the  lower  beds  of  transition  limestone  in  thk  goob- 
try  so  frequently  present 

The  strata  of  secondary  rocks  belonging  to  the  saaie  fimBa* 
tion  generally  preserve  the  same  thickness  for  a  considerable  ezv 
tent,  and  are  arranged  conformably  over  each  other,  except  in 
situations  where  the  regularity  of  the  strata  has  been  ^^^^ihtil 
by  rents  or  fractures.  In  these  secondary  conformaUe  itrata, 
the  order  in  which  they  succeed  each  other  indicates  their  lehp 
live  ages;  but  this  rule  cannot  be  extended  to  all  classes  of  rockf; 
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No  inference  can  at  first  appear  more  legitimate  than  this; 
The  rock  which  supports  another  must  be  older  than  that  which 
rests  upon  it,  if  their  original  position  has  not  been  changed.^* 
But  this  conclusion,  when  examined  with  attention,  will  fairly 
admit  of  doubt  with  respect  to  those  rocks  which  are  crystalline 
like  the  primary.  These  were  formed  by  chemical  affinity  from 
a  state  of  solution,  or  by  crystallization  from  a  state  of  fiinon : — 
if  by  the  latter  mode,  all  the  different  beds  may  have  been  ar- 
ranged at  the  same  time,  and  the  upper  and  lower  rocks  may 
have  a  cotemporaneous  origin.  If  a  mass  of  melted  matter  from, 
a  furnace  cool  slowly,  the  internal  and  external  parts  will  vary 
both  in  their  physical  and  chemical  properties ;  but  it  cannot,  on 
this  account,  be  said  that  the  lower  part  is  older  than  the  upper* 
In  those  rocks  which  have  been  subjected  to  external  agency,  as 
in  sand  rocks  wluch  contain  fragments  that  have  been  rounded 
by  water,  their  situation  evidently  proves  that  they  were  formed 
after  the  rocks  on  which  they  rest 

It  has  been  before  observed,  that  those  rocks  which  contain 
diflferent  species  of  organic  remains,  separated  by  beds  or  strata 
in  which  no  such  remains  occur,  must  have  been*  formed  in  suc- 
cession over  each  other,  and  probably  at  very  dist^t  intervals  of 
time.  This  inference  appears  to  me  conclusive,  nor  can  it  be  in- 
validated l>y  the  crystalline  arrangement  and  cleavage  of  some 
of  those  rocksb 

Rocks  of  the  primary  class  frequently  cover  each  other  in  an 
orddr  which,  viewed  on  a  grand  scale,  may  be  said  to  be  confor- 
mable ;  but  the  different  rocks  in  each  class  are  generally  of  such 
vast  and  irregular  thickness,  that  their  order  of  succession  is  c^- 
ten  not  easy  to  trace :  beside,  some  of  these  rocks  pass  by  a 
change  of  structure  into  each  other,  and  their  line  of  junction 
or  separation  can  seldom  be  observed.  Viewed,  however,  bm 
composing  mountain  chains,  the  more  general  arrangement  is 
represented,  Plate  3.  fig.  1.  on  which  granite  or  the  foundation 
rock  ift  marked  a,  gneiss  6,  mica  slate  c,  common  slate  d,  the 
transition  series  «^  e,  and  the  lower  secondary  r,  r.  x,  x,  rep- 
resents the  position  of  a  bed  of  limestone  or  any  other  rock  in  a 
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mountain  of  slate ;  in  this  position  it  is  said  to  be  imbedded ;  and 
if  a  number  of  these  beds  occur,  they  are  said  to  be  subordinate. 

The  uncomformable  position  of  unstratified  rocks  is  represen- 
ted, Plate  3.  fig.  2.  where  d  is  a  mass  of  columnar  basalt,  and  c 
a  mass  of  porphyry  resting  upon  the  rocks  1,  2,  3,  without  any 
conformity  to  the  shape  of  the  lower  beds.  Whatever  theoiy 
we  adopt  respecting  the  formation  of  rocks,  we  must  admit  that 
the  superincumbent  rocks  in  this  situation  are  of  more  recent  ori- 
gin than  those  which  they  cover ;  the  lower  must  have  been  baid 
and  unyielding,  when  the  upper  were  thrown  upon  them.  If  a 
thick  stream  of  lava,  as  frequently  happens,  were  to  flow  over  a 
range  of  conformable  rocks,  filling  up  the  cavities  and  inequali- 
ties of  the  surface, — when  it  became  hard  by  cooling,  it  would 
form  a  bed  of  superincumbc^nt  uncomformable  rock.  Such  in- 
stances are  common  in  volcanic  countries.  Very  extensive  ran- 
ges of  rocks  and  mountains  occur  in  this  position  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  not  only  covering  the  primary,  but  the  secondaij 
rocks.  These  will  hereafter  be  described,  under  the  name  of 
porphyry,  sienite,  and  basalt.  They  frequently  assume  the  co- 
lumnar structure,  and  sometimes  form  vast  ranges  of  natural  pil- 
lars ;  as  at  Staffa  one  of  the  Hebrides,  on  the  north  coast  of  Ira- 
land,  in  Iceland,  Sicily,  and  many  volcanic  countries. 

Having  described  the  position  of  both  stratified  and  unstrati- 
fied unconformable  rocks,  it  may  be  proper  to  state  that  the  lat- 
ter rocks  occur,  covering  both  primary,  transition,  secondary, 
and  tertiary  strata:  many  of  those  which  cover  the  secondaiy 
and  tertiary,  seem  evidently  to  have  been  the  products  of  ^subter- 
ranean fires;  and  even  those  whicli  cover  the  primary  and  transi- 
tion rocks,  bear  a  close  affinity  to  volcanic  rocks.  If  we  admit 
that  our  loftiest  ranges  of  mountains  were  elevated  by  the  ex- 
pansive force  of  central  fires,  this  power  acting  upon  an  exten- 
sive portion  of  the  globe,  might  be  ages  in  upheaving  the  incum- 
bent surface,  which  would  continue  to  rise  until  vast  fissures  were 
made,  through  which  the  subterranean  melted  matter  would  be 
thrown  over  the  mountains  and  plains  then  existing,  and  form 
the  superincumbent  rocks  of  basalt,  porphyry,  and  sienite,  that 
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seem  to  be  so  nearly  allied  to  volcanic  products.  While  one 
part  of  the  sarface  was  rising,  another  part  would  sink,  and  form 
a  new  bed  into  which  the  waters  of  the  ocean  would  gradually 
retire. 

According  to  Humboldt,  the  extraordiny  eruptions  by  which 
new  islands  have  been  formed  since  the  period  of  authentic  his- 
tory, have  been  preceded  by  a  swelling  of  the  softened  crust  of 
the  globe.  At  Kamemi,  the  new  island  made  its  appearance 
above  the  sea  twenty-six  days  before  the  smoke  was  visible. 

Every  thing  indicates  that  the  physical  changes  of  which  tradi- 
tion  has  preserved  the  remembrance,  exhibit  but  a  feeble  image 
of  those  gigantic  catastrophes  which  have  given  mountains  their 
present  form,  changed  the  position  of  the  rocky  strata,  and  buried 
sea-shells  on  the  summit  of  the  higher  alps.  It  was  undoubtedly 
in  those  remote  times  which  preceded  the  existence  of  the  human 
race,  that  the  raised  crust  of  the  globe  produced  those  domes  of 
trappean  porphyry,  those  hills  of  isolated  basalt  in  vast  elevated 
plains,  those  solid  nuclei  covered  with  the  modern  lavas  of  the 
the  Peak  of  Teneriffoi  of  Etna,  and  Cotopaxi.'^  Humboldt. 

To  these  great  catastrophes,  and  the  mighty  force  of  vast  in- 
undations which  have  swept  over  our  present  continents,  must 
we  ascribe  the  inequalities  of  the  earth^s  surfece,  the  elevation 
of  mountains,  the  excavation  of  valleys,  which^have  broken  the 
continuity  of  strata,  and  removed  the  broken  parts  into  distant 
countries. — It  is  not  my  intention  in  the  present^  chapter  to  en- 
ter on  the  subject  of  the  formation  of  valleys ;  it  will  be  reserved 
for  a  subsequent  part  of  the  volume;  but  it  may  be  useful  to 
state  to  the  geological  student,  that  all  stratified  mountains  are 
only  parts  of  extended  strata,  with  which  they  were  once  united. 

This  will  be  more  distinctly  understood  by  consulting  Plate  4. 
fig.  i.  which  is  intended  to  represent  the  general  rise  of  the  strata 
from  Sheffield  in  Yorkshire  to  Castleton  in  Derbyshire,  intersec- 
ted by  the  valley  through  which  the  river  Derwent  flows. 

The  town  of  Sheffield,  fig.  1.  is  built  over  coal  strata,  which 
rise  towards  the  west,  and  disappear  in  that  durection  about  five 
miles  from  Sheffield  (3.)  Here  the  under  rock  makes  its  appear^ 
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ance  (3,)  which  is  a  bed  of  coarse  gritstone,  more  than  one  Iub- 
dred  and  twenty  yards  in  thickness,  forming  the  suminits  of  ■& 
the  mountains  as  you  advance  to  the  vale  of  Derwent  (4.)  Tta 
grit-rock  rests  upon  a  thicker  bed,  of  a  diflerent  kind,  composed 
df  slaty  sandstone,  represented  (5.)  On  the  western  side  of  tto 
valley,  this  rock  exists  only  as  a  cap  or  covering  on  Whin-Hinf  a 
lofty  mountain,  marked  (6.)  Two  miles  further  weal  the  grit- 
rod  disappears,  and  the  slaty  sandstone  which  is  the  base  d 
Whin-Hill  forms  the  summit  of  the  celebrated  Mam  Tor»  or  the 
the  shivering  mountain.  The  mountain  Umestone  (7)  here  makes 
its  appearance  as  the  base  of  Mam  Tor,  and  further  west  the 
same  limestone  forms  entire  mountains.  The  difference  observ- 
able in  the  rocks  east  and  west  of  the  Derwent  is  owing  to  the 
general  rise  of  the  strata  in  the  latter  direction. 

It  is  here  obvious  that  Whin-Hill,  though  it  appears  an  isolatcSl 
mountain,  is  only  a  portion  of  the  thick  beds  of  gritatoney  and 
slaty  sandstone,  which  form  the  hills  on  the  other  side  of  the 
valley. 

When  valleys  take  the  same  direction  as  that  of  a  range 
mountains,  they  are  called  Itmgitudinal  valleffs  ;  when  they  cut 
through  a  range  of  mountains,  they  are  called  Irimreerfnl  sal- 
hys;  in  the  latter  case,  the  strata  on  each  side  are  most  geasr- 
ally  prolongations  of  the  same  beds. 

The  small  valleys  which  open  into  a  larger  valley  aeaily  tt 
right  angles  to  it  are  called  lateral  valleys.  In  some  rare  instas- 
ces,  a  valley  is  formed  by  the  bending  of  the  strata,  which  make 
a  trough  as  represented  Plate  1.  fig.  2. 

Mountains,  except  those  formed  by  volcanos,  are  seldom  no- 
lated  masses  rising  from  a  plain,  but  they  form  gronps^  or  an 
ranged  together  in  a  certain  direction,  and  compose  long  and 
lofty  ridges,  denominated  mountain  chains.  Lower  ranges  of 
mountains,  running  in  the  same  direction  as  the  principal.  laage, 
and  separated  by  valleys  of  greater  or  less  width,  may  be  observ- 
ed accompanying  almost  all  very  lofty  mountain  chains^  This 
fact  appears  to  indicate  the  operation  of  a  powerfal  elevatiag 
force*  acting  in  one  direction  along  a  certain  linct  and  deereaaiag 


ia  iBtensity  u  tke  diBUnce  from  each  side  of  tbii  line  increase : 
but  this  action  do^s  not  appear  to  extend  with  equal  force  on 
both  sides  of  the  line ;  for  the  smaller  chains  parallel  to  the  great 
chain  are  seldom  so  numerous  on  one  side  of  it  as  on  the  oth^» 
The  principal  mountain  chain,  if  very  large,  has  its  sides  furrow- 
ed  by  small  lateral  valleys,  and  has  not  been  unaptly  compared 
to  a  back-bone  or  spine,  with  diverging  ribs. 

Mountain  chains  traverse  continents  and  islands,  and  appear 
lo  constitute  the  skeleton  on  which  they  are  fi9rmed  The  shape 
of  many  countries  and  islands  is  evidently  determined  by  the  di- 
rection of  the  grand  mountain  chains  that  run  through  them. 

The  principal  mountains  in  the  old  continents  when  viewed 
on  a  large  scale  may  be  considered  as  forming  a  mountain  chai4 
composed  of  numerous  mountain  groups,  and  extending  in  an 
easterly  direction  from  Cape  Finisterre  in  Spain,  to  the  most 
eastern  extremity  of  Am.  Various  parts  of  this  chain  reqdve 
fiifferent  denominations  in  the  different  countries  through  which 
they  pass.  The  Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  Mount  Taurus,  Mount  Cai^ 
casus,  the  Altaic  and  the  Himmaleh  mountains,  and  the  Yat>lon- 
ooy  mountains  of  Tartary  which  extend  nearly  to  Beerbing^s 
Straits,  may  be  regarded  as  forming  together  one  immense  moun^ 
tain  chain,  and  dividing  the  northern  from  the  southern  dry  land 
both  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

In  North  and  South  America  one  ntibroken  chain  of  moun* 
tains  runs  in  a  northerly  and  soujtherly  direction  for  eight  thou- 
eand  miles  near  the  western  side  of  that  vast  continent,  and  with 
some  minor  divergingchaias  has  evidently  determined  the  general 
outline  of  both  countries.  A  remariiable  sHsilarity  occurs  in  the 
position  of  the  escarpments  or  steep  sides  of  mountains  in  the 
same  monntain  range.  Various  opinions  have  been  formed  re- 
specting tbe  law  which  the  position  of  the  escarpments  appears 
to  follow;  bat  i  believe  the  rule  I  submitted  to  the  attention  of 
geologists  in  tbe  first  edition  of  this  work  will  be  found  to  ap- 
proximate to  the  truth. 

Mountain  chams  or  ranges  present  the  steepest  declivities  en 
the  Mdes  nearest  to  the  sea.   This  is  remarkably  the  case  in  the 
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long  chain  of  the  Alleghany  mountains  on  the  eastern  aide  i£ 
America,  which  are  steep  towards  the  Atlantic  On  the  contra- 
ry, the  Stony-mountains  which  run  near  the  north-west  coast,  and 
the  Andes  near  the  southern  Pacific  ocean,  are  steepest  on  their 
western  side.  In  ranges  of  mountains  that  form  the  boandaria 
of  lakes  or  of  extensive  vales,  through  which  laige  rivers  flow,  the 
mountains  nearest  to  the  rivers  have  the  steepest  dedivitieL 
The  largest  rivers  have  their  origin  from  the  sides  of  moontaiDi 
which  are  most  inclined  to  the  horizon,  and  most  remote  fion 
the  sea. 

The  beds  or  strata  of  very  lofty  mountains  are  generally  modi 
inclined,  and  are  sometimes  nearly  vertical.  Among  these  high* 
ly  inclined  beds,  we  not  unfrequently  observe  beds  of  limestone 
containing  marine  shells,  which  must  have  been  originally  depos- 
ited at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  In  some  instances  we  meet 
with  vertical  strata,  containing  rounded  pebbles  and  water-wora 
fragments  of  other  rocks ;  these  must  also  have  been  orijginally 
deposited  on  a  surface  nearly  horizontal :  we  are  therefave  cev* 
tain,  that  the  present  vertical  position  of  these  strata  is  not  their 
original  one;  and  we  hence  also  learn,  that  all  the  strata  asso- 
ciated with  them  in  the  same  mountain,  and  having  the  same  in- 
cllnation,  were  raised  together.  We  have  further  proof  that  be- 
fore the  epoch  when  this  great  revolution  was  effected^  all  these 
beds  were  covered  by  the  seas  then  existing,  and  it  was  under 
the  ocean  that  the  ohange  of  position  took  place. 

No  person  who  reflects  on  the  appearances  presented  in  a 
mountainous  district  can  believe  that  the  broken  and  elevated 
beds,  the  peaked  summits,  the  impending  cliffs,  and  the  immense 
fragments  of  rocks  scattered  in  the  valleys  and  adjacent  con- 
tries,  were  originally  created  and  placed  as  we  now  observe  them. 

The  traveller  who  in  crossing  an  extended  desert  should  meet 
with  the  remains  of  some  unknown  temple,  could  not  fi>r  a  OHh 
ment  doubt  that  the  broken  and  prostrate  columns,  the  mutilated 
arches,  the  scattered  capitals  and  inscriptions,  had  been  lenumd 
by  some  devastating  cause  from  their  original  position ;  nor  is 
the  proof  less  certain,  that  the  rocky  pavement  of  our  gbbe  his 
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been  broken,  and  its  parts  which  were  once  united,  widely  sep- 
arated from  each  other.  Some  of  the  phcsnomena  we  observe 
in  mountains  were  produced  by  the  disturbing  force  which  first 
elevated  them ;  others  have  been  subsequently  effected  either  by 
vast  inundations,  which  have  swept  over  their  summits  and  torn 
away  considerable  portions  of  the  softer  beds,  or  by  the  more 
gradual  decomposition  and  dismtegration  produced  by  atmos- 
pheric influence ;  by  the  latter  cause,  the  lofty  and  exposed  peaks 
and  escarpments  of  rocks  are  slowly  wearing  down. 

During  the  two  summers  I  passed  in  the  Alps,  I  was  much 
struck  with  the  circumstance  that  all  the  great  openings  or  pas- 
sages over  these  mountains,  called  Cob,  were  made  by  excava- 
tions in  beds  of  soft  slate ;  and  the  fact  I  think  admits  of  an  easy 
explanation,  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  been  before  remarked 
by  Geologists. 

If  we  suppose  a  portion  of  the  Alps  to  be  represented,  Plate  2. 
fig.  3.  the  dotted  lines  above  the  present  surface  will  mark  the  sup- 
posed original  prolongation  of  the  different  beds  at  the  period  when 
they  were  raised.  As  the  ocean,  from  whence  these  beds  were 
raised,  must  have  been  agitated  with  inconceivable  violence,  the 
retiring  waters  would  scoop  out  deep  excavations  in  the  softer 
beds  of  schist,  and  also  tear  off  many  of  the  vertical  plates  of 
the  hardest  rocks,  and  form  the  rudiments  of  these  pyramidal 
peaks  and  aiguilles,  which  rise  like  the  spues  of  a  Gothic  cathe- 
dral. Subsequent  deluges,  of  which  there  ave  also  proofii,  may 
have  fiirther  torn  away  porticms  both  of  the  harder  and  softer 
beds ;  and  the  disintegration  of  the  granitic  aiguilles  which  are 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  atmospheric  agency  is  daily  taking 
place,  and  their  ruins  are  every  day  falling  on  the  surface  of  the 
glaciers,  and  are  carried  down  into  the  valleys :  tbehr  peculiar 
forms  are  derived  from  their  laminated  structure,  which  disposes 
them  to  sfriil  in  a  vertical  dhrection.* 

•  Pkle  S.  fig.  1.  NpnMBli  tiie  genena  poiMoB    dM  b«dt 
and  Mont  Blanc;  mmm  alteroatifig  bedi  «f  wnditpoe  and  ttmeatooe;  bb  eleTatod 
beds  of  puddingstone,  ccntaintng  roundod  atonef  and  fragments  of  tiie  lower  rocks; 
ecsoftslate,  in  which  a  passage  or  Cd  is  Ibrmed;  il  ilil  vertical  graaMe  beds  riibg 
in  pyramidal  krm§,  called  AlguOles  or  Needles. 


CHAPTER  V. 


ON  ROCKS  GENERALLY  DENOMINATED  PRIMARY. 

Clasiificfttion  of  Primary  Rocks.— Granite ;  its  constitacnt  Minerals. — ^Yarietini^ 
Granite.— Structure  of  Granitic  Rodcs.— General  Appearance  of  Grmnltlc  Mo» 
taina^— Granitic  Aiguilles.— Stnicture  of  Mont  Blanc.— Prindpnl  LoealKte  d 
Granite.— Situatiom  in  England  wliere  Granite  is  feund — Granite  Y«ina^ 
what  has  been  denominated  Secondary  Granite.— On  the  Pasaa^  of  Gnntta  iab 
Felspar-porphyry  and  Sienite. — Minerals  that  occur  in  Granite ;  Uses  to  which 
it  is  applied. 

If  any  rocks  can  with  propriety  be  denominated  Primarj  or 
Primitive,  they  are  those  which  are  most  widely  spread  over  tk 
globe  in  the  lowest  relative  situation,  and  which  contain  no  re- 
mains of  organic  existence.  Primary  rocks  are  supposed  by  Ge- 
ologists to  constitute  the  foundation  on  which  rocks  of  all  tfae 
other  classes  are  laid ;  and  if  we  take  an  enlarged  view  of  the 
structure  of  the  globe,  we  may  admit  this  to  be  the  fact, — but  the 
admbsion  requires  certain  limitations.  The  same  cauei  that 
have  produced  granite  and  the  other  primary  rocks  in  immenie 
masses  below  all  other  rocks,  have  in  some  situations  repiodnori 
them  in  smaller  masses,  covering  rocks  belonging  to  the  Traui- 
tion  or  Secondary  Classes.  No  systems  of  classification  can  be 
made  so  definite  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  as  those  which  lehte 
to  organic  beings  in  the  vegetable  or  animal  kingdoms.  It  wil 
however  be  convenient  to  retain  the  term  Primary  Rocks,  whtt 
treating  of  those  rocks  which,  according  to  the  present  state  of 
knowledge,  are  the  foundation  rocks  of  every  country,  althoogk 
some  of  these  rocks  may  occasionally  make  their  appearance  is 
the  upper  formations. 

Primary  rocks  are  composed  chiefly  of  the  hard  oiinenli, 
quartz,  felspar,  and  hornblende;  the  minerals,  mica  and  tale,  are 
disseminated  in  smaller  proportions,  and  limestone  and  seqien- 
tine  occur  in  beds  or  masses,  but  less  frequently  than  the  above 
named  minerak.  If  wc  refer  the  slate  rocks  to  the  Transition 
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Class,  the  few  simple  minerals  here  enumerated  constitnte  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  mountains  denominated  Primary. 

The  structure  of  primary  rocks  is  crystalline;  they  form  the 
central  parts  of  the  most  elevated  mountain  chains,  and  they  oc- 
cur at  the  lowest  depths  that  have  yet  been  explored,  and  are 
hence  believed  to  be  the  most  ancient  of  rock  formations. 

Werner  has  enumerated  fourteen  primary  rocks :  but  as  some 
of  these  have  been  found  hitherto  in  only  one  place,  it  appears 
improper  to  consider  tbem  as  distinct  orders,  unless  we  arrange 
every  variety  of  rock  in  the  same  manner,  and  increase  the  num- 
ber of  orders  indefinitely.* 

The  following  arrangement  of  Primary  Rocks  will,  I  trust,  be 
found  both  simple  and  intelligible,  and  as  conformable  to  nature 
as  the  present  state  of  our  information  will  admit  It  includes 
only  three  principal  rocks  as  primary ;  granite,  with  gneiss  and 
mica  slate,  which  are  nearly  allied  to  granite,  and  form  an  in* 
crustation  over  it:  these  never  contain  organic  remains,  and  they 
have  rarely  been  observed  lying  over  other  rocks  in  which  such 
remains  are  found. 

Class  I. 

Princ^ci  Rocks  denominated  Prinuary. 

1 .  Granite,  comprising  all  the  varieties  of  this  rock,  and  smaU- 
grained  granite  passing  into  porfdiyry.  Eurite  of  the 
French  Geologists,  primitive  porphyry  of  the  Germans. 

3.  Gneiss  or  Slaty  Granite. 

3.  Mica  Slate. 


*  The  fyftem  of  dtwification  introduced  by  Werner,  wm  fermed  prindpiUy  from 
oboervatkmi  jnade  in  Saxony,  and  had  great  merit,  at  iUoatrating  the  geology  of  that 
part  of  Germany :  but  it  has  been  objected  with  much  reaaon  to  the  general  adop- 
tion of  the  terma  be  employs,  that  they  were  framed  to  suit  a  particular  theory,  be- 
fore a  sttfficietit  number  of  iacti  had  been  collected  to  warrant  its  reception.  Sub- 
sequent discoveriea  have  also  proved,  that  the  difierent  clasaen  into  which  Werner 
has  diyided  rocks»  hare  not  the  maiked  and  definite  characters  necessary  to  cooftitute 
a  natural  system  of  arrangement. 


S4  GRANITE. 

Subordmaie  Rocki  which  occur  among  Fiumiiyu 
Hornblende  Rock. 
Serpentine. 
Crystalline  Limestone. 
Quartz  Rock. 

Some  of  these  subordinate  rocks  occur  also  among  rodu  of 
the  Transition  Class.* 

The  three  principal  rocks  of  the  Primary  Clan, — grunle^ 
gneiss,  and  mica  slate, — might  with  propriety  be  regarded  at  be* 
longing  to  one  formation.  They  are  composed  essentially  of  the 
same  minerals  varying  in  different  proportions,  and  are  rather 
modes  of  the  same  rock,  than  different  species.  They  pass  by 
gradation  into  each  other,  as  one  or  other  of  their  conatiUient 
minerals  become  more  or  less  abundant;  they  alternate  with 
each  other  in  various  situations,  and  may  be  regarded  as  ootenh 
poraneous.  It  may,  however,  for  the  convenience  of  dosciqitHMir 
be  proper  to  treat  of  each  separately. 

Rocks  of  the  First  Class. 
Chraniie  is  considered  as  the  foundation  rock  on  which  siale 
rocks  and  all  secondary  rocks  are  laid.  From  its  great  relative 
depth,  granite  is  not  frequently  met  with,  except  in  alpine  sitna- 
tions,  where  it  appears  to  have  been  forced  through  the  motenF- 
perficial  covering  of  the  globe.  Where  granite  rises  above  the 
surface,  the  beds  of  other  rocks  in  the  same  district  generally  rise 
towards  it,  and  their  angles  of  elevation  increase  as  they  ammack 
nearer  to  it  Some  writers  derive  the  name  from  genmiie$^  a 
word  used  by  Pliny  to  denote  a  particular  kind  of  stone ;  otheis» 
with  more  probability,  suppose  that  the  name  originated  from  its 


*  Since  Um  publication  of  die  fint  edition  of  tfaif  work,  M.  Brongniait*  a  eMbn- 
ted  French  mineralogist,  haa  proposed  an  arrangement  in  many  lespeds  ^■Hlir  t» 
what  I  had  adopted.  The  characters  of  Brongniarfs  first  class  agree  wiOk  these  I 
had  before  giren  hi  this  worlc.  «  La  premiere  classe  renfermerait  lea  terrefne  daw 
lesquelles  on  n'a  encore  d^couvert  aucun  d6bris  de  corps  organises  doot  Im  etmctim 
est  crystaUis6e,  et  dans  la  composition  desqaelles  les  roches  granitiipies  pfopmnMt 
dites  iont  dominantes."— /oMmcrf  ifei.^ftnef,  Mai,  1814. 
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granular  strticture,  or  the  grains  of  which  it  it  composed.  Gran- 
ite b  composed  of  the  three  minerals  described  in  the  third  chap- 
ter,— quartz,  felspar,  and  mica ;  which  are  more  or  less  perfectly 
crystallized,  and  closely  united  together. 
•  The  three  minerals  of  which  granite  is  composed  Tary  much 
in  their  proportions  in  different  granitic  rocks ;  and  often  in  spe- 
cimens from  the  same  rock  the  crystals  are  large,  or  small,  or 
equally  intermixed,  in  one  part,  and  in  another  part  quartz  or  fel- 
spar greatly  predoroinalea  Some  granites  are  composed  of 
small  grains,  and  have  large  crystab  of  febpar  interspersed; 
these  are  denominated  Porphyritic  Granites.  Stones  of  this 
kind  are  common  in  the  foot-pavements  of  London^* 

Felspar  in  general  constitutes  by  far  the  largest  part  of  gran- 
ite :  the  more  common  colours  are  white  and  red ;  it  is  sometimes 
in  a  soft  or  decomposing  state,  and  appears  earthy.  In  some 
granites  the  crystals  of  felspar  are  distinctly  formed.  Quartz 
generally  occurs  in  small  irregular-shaped  grains,  which  have  a 
vitreous  lustre.  The  mica  in  granite  occurs  most  commonly  in 
small  shining  scales,  which  are  most  frequently  either  black,  or 
whitish  and  silvery.  It  sometimes  occurs  in  large  hexagonal 
plates,  but  this  is  more  commonly  the  case  in  the  gramte  that 
forms  veins  in  granitic  mountains ;  such  veins  with  large  plates 
of  mica  are  frequent  near  Aberdeen  in  Scotland.  Mica  readily 
separates  or  divides  into  thin  transparent  laminse ;  and  where  the 
plates  are  very  laige^  as  in  the  Siberian  granite,  it  m  used  instead 
of  glass  for  windows.  This  rariety  is  improperly  called  Musco- 
vy Tak.   Talc  resembles  mica,  but  is  much  softer.   When  the 


*  Spedmeiw  of  Corniih  and  Scoldi  gnnitet  are  not  difficult  to  procure  in  London, 
at  they  are  commonly  uaed  hr  paTiuf-fltaei.  In  Hie  former  the  febpar  if  white; 
the  mica  appears  like  glistening  acalea  which  bare  a  tamiahed  aemi^raetaUie  luatrt. 
The  quarts  has  a  vitreoos  appearance,  and  la  of  a  light  gray  colour.  In  Scotch 
granite  the  felapar  has  more  commonly  a  reddish  brown  colour.  The  mica  is  not 
unfrequently  bhick  and  splendent,  and  may  he  divided  into  thin  scales  by  the  point 
of  a  penknife:  this  diitiagQiahes  it  firom  horeblende,  which  to  sometinies  intermixed 
with  this  granite. 
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grains  of  felspar  and  other  mtnerak  are  very  minute  id  granite,  it 
can  scarcely  be  distinginshed  from  sandstone. 

Beside  tlie  three  minerals,  quartz,  felspar  and  mica,  wiiidi 
were  formerly  considered  as  the  essential  constituent  paiti  of  d 
true  granite,  whoever  has  attentively  examined  various  granilie 
districts,  must  have  frequently  observed,  that  other  minerab  oc- 
cupy the  place  of  mica  either  in  part  or  entirely.  Thus  near  the 
summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  the  granite  is  composed  of  felspar,  quaiti, 
and  talc  or  chlorite,  the  latter  mineral  supplying  the  plaoe  of 
mica.  To  this  variety  of  granite  the  name  of  Protogine  hat  ish 
properly  been  given ;  whereas  Talcy  or  Chlaritic  Gmiie  would 
at  once  convey  a  distinct  idea  of  its  nature.  In  soaa»  instanoei, 
hornblende  supplies  the  place  of  mica,  or  is  intermixed  with  it 
To  tliis  rock  the  name  of  Sienite  was  given,  because  a  granitic 
rock  of  this  kind  from  Sienna  in  Upper  Egypt,  was  much  used 
by  the  ancients  for  obelisks. 

The  following  varieties  of  granitic  rocks  are  often  associaled 
wnth  common  granite  in  the  same  mountain  mass,  and  nay  be 
regarded  as  cotemporaneous  with  it,  being  essentially  the  same 
rock,  accidentally  modified  by  an  admixture  with  other  simple 
minerals. 

Common  Granite. — The  felspar  white  or  red,  composed  of 
quartz,  felspar  and  mica. 

Porphyriiic  Chrmiie^  in  which  large  crystals  of  felspar  occur  in 
a  small-grained  granite.  The  granite  firom  a  mountain  near 
Shap  in  Westmoreland  offers  an  excellent  type  of  this.  * 

Sienite  or  SienUic  Chranite,  in  which  hornblende,  either,  whollf 
or  in  part,  supplies  the  place  of  mica.  The  granite  of  MalTem 
and  the  Charnwood  Forest  hills  afford  specimens  of  this  granil^. 

Talcy  or  CUoritic  Granite. — Quartz,  felspar,  and  talc  or  chlo- 
rite. Many  of  the  granitic  mountains  in  Savoy  are  composed  of 
this  granite ;  and  loose  blocks  of  it  are  scattered  over  the  vallf^ 
and  on  the  sides  and  summits  of  the  calcareous  mountains  in  the 
countries  to  the  north  and  north-west  of  the  Alps.  This  granite 
is  by  some  writers  called  Protogine. 
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Felipmhic  Chraniie^  in  which  the  fel8i>&r  is  the  principal  ingre- 
dient, and  the  quartz,  and  particularly  the  mica,  very  rare ;  lar- 
ger crystals  of  felspar  occur  in  it  It  is  frequently  nearly  white. 
To  this  variety  Werner  has  given  the  name  of  White  Stone^ — 
and  the  French,  Eurite.  It  occurs  in  beds  in  common  granite  ui 
ComwalL  In  its  most  compact  form,  it  becomes  a  porphyry, 
and  is  closely  allied  to  volcanic  rocks  in  Auvergne. 

Granite  occurs  in  masses  of  vast  thickness,  which  are  common- 
ly divided  by  fissures  into  blocks  that  approach  to  rhomboidal  or 
pretty  regular  polyhedral  forms.  Sometimes  a  columnar  struc- 
ture may  be  observed  in  granitic  mountains ;  in  other  instances, 
where  the  quantity  of  mica  is  considerable,  granite  divides  into 
parallel  layers  or  plates,  that  have  been  mistaken  for  strata. 
Granite  is  occasionally  found  in  globular  masses,  which  are  com- 
posed of  concentric  spherical  layers,  separated  by  granite  of  a 
less  compact  kind,  and  inclosing  a  hard  or  central  nucleus. 
These  globular  masses  are  often  three  or  four  yards  or  more  in 
diameter,  and  are  either  detached  or  imbedded  in  granite  of  a 
softer  kind ;  this  structure  is  not  peculiar  to  granite. 

The  aspect  of  granitic  mountuns  is  extremely  various :  where 
the  beds  are  nearly  horizontal,  or  where  the  granite  is  Boft  and 
disintegrating,  the  summits  are  rounded,  heavy,  and  unpictur- 
esque.  Where  hard  and  soft  granite  are  intermixed  in  the  same 
mountain,  the  softer  granite  is  dbintegrated  and  falls  away,  and 
the  harder  blocks  remain  piled  in  confusion  on  each  other.  Eke 
an  immense  mass  of  niina.  Where  the  granite  is  hard,  and  the 
beds  are  nearly  vertical  and  have  a  laminar  structure,  it  forms 
lofty  pyramidal  peaks  or  aiguilles,  that  rise  in  enormous  spires; 
such  are  the  aiguilles  in  the  vicinity  of  Mont  Blanc,  which  are  far 
more  interesting,  both  to  the  picturesque  traveller  or  the  Geolo- 
gist, than  Mont  Blanc  itself.  The  Aiguille  de  Dra  is  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  granitic  mountain  at  present  known ;  the  upper 
part  or  spire  rises  above  its  base  nearly  to  a  point  in  one  solid 
shaft  more  than  four  thousand  feet ;  the  summit  is  eleven  thou- 
sand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.* 

*  A  ibort  defef^^tfoD  of  (hb  mountalD,  mVStk  a  plate.  If  (iven  fin  the  2d  volame  of 
'^TriTela"  by  Um  AuUior. 
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It  has  been  observed  in  so  many  situations,  that  it  may  perhaps 
be  regarded  as  a  general  law, — wherever  granite  rises  high  above 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  strata  of  limestone  or  other  rocks  ia 
its  vicinity  rise  towards  it.  Numerous  instances  of  this  6l5cur  m 
the  Swiss  Alps.  In  the  higher  part  of  the  valley  of  Lanterbran 
in  the  Canton  of  Berne,  I  have  seen  a  bed  of  limestone  in  imme- 
diate junction  with  granite  in  a  perfectly  vertical  positioD,  like  a 
wall  built  up  against  it 

In  many  of  the  highest  mountains  in  the  northern  or  Swin  Alps, 
granite  is  seen  only  near  their  bases ;  the  summits  are  compos- 
ed of  immense  beds  of  limestone  and  secondary  stratified  rodoL 
In  the  southern  chain,  or  the  Savoy  Alps,  the  highest  sammiti 
are  granite ;  indeed  the  highest  known  point  at  which  graaite 
has  been  observed  in  any  part  of  the  world  is  Mont  Blanc  ia 
Savoy,  the  loftiest  mountain  in-  Europe,  rising  fifteen  tfaonsaiid 
six  hundred  and  eighty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  or  near* 
ly  five  times  higher  than  any  mountain  in  England  or  WalesL 
It  was  first  ascended  by  Doctor  Pacard  in  1786,  and  aAsrwards 
by  Saussure,  who  has  published  a  very  interesting  account  of  his 
ascent.  Several  persons  have  since  ascended  this  mountaisi  but 
Saussure  is  the  only  traveller  who  has  given  us  any  information 
respecting  its  structure.  I  shall  therefore  insert  a  brief  aeeonat 
of  his  observations ;  they  are  highly  interesting. — He  set  out  fion 
the  priory  of  Chamouni,  from  whence  the  distance  to  the  som- 
mit  of  the  mountain  in  a  direct  line  is  not  more  than  two  French 
leagues  and  a  quarter:  but  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  the  ascent,  it 
requires  eighteen  hours  continued  labour,  exclusively  of  the 
necessary  for  repose  and  refreshment.  The  first  day%  jonroey 
was  comparatively  easy,  the  route  being  over  soil  covered  with 
vegetation,  or  bare  rocks.  The  ascent  on  the  second  day  was 
over  snow  and  ice,  and  more  difficult :  at  four  o^ciock  ia  the  a£ 
ternoon  of  the  same  day,  Saussure  and  his  attendants  pitched  their 
tent  on  the  second  of  the  three  great  plains  of  snow  which  tbej 
had  to  traverse.  Here  they  passed  the  night,  fourteen  hundred 
and  fifty-five  toises  (or  three  thousand  one  hundred  yards)  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  ninety  toises  higher  than  the  Peak  of 
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Teneriflfe.  The  barometer  stood  at  seventeen  inches.  The  next 
rooming  they  proceeded  with  much  difficulty  and  iatigoe,  arising 
principally  from  the  extreme  rarity  of  the  atmosphere,  which 
affected^  their  respiration.  The  upper  parts  of  Mont  Blanc  ate 
above  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow,  and  it  is  only  on  the  sides  of 
the  nearly  perpendicular  peaks  and  escarpments  thiit  the  bare 
rock  is  visible.  They  gained  the  summit  by  eleven  o^clock  A.M. 
**'From  this  elevated  observatory,^^  says  Saussure,  '^I  could  take 
in  at  one  view,  without  changing  my  place,  the  whole  of  the 
grand  phenomenon  of  these  mountains;  namely,  the  position 
and  arrangement  of  the  beds  of  which  they  are  composed. 
Wherever  I  turned  my  eyes,  the  beds  of  rock  in  the-choins  of  se- 
condary mountains,  and  even  in  the  primary  mountains  of  the 
second  order,  rise  towards  Mont  Bianc  and  the  lofty  sununits  in 
its  neighbourhood :  the  escarpments  of  these  beds  of  rock  were 
all  facing  Mont  Blanc,  but  beyond  these  chains  were  others 
whose  escarpments  were  turned  in  a  contrary  direction.  Not- 
withstanding the  irregularity  in  the  forms  and  the  distribution  of 
the  great  masses  that  surround  Mont  Blanc,  and  those  which 
constitute  the  mountain  itself,  I  could  trace  some  features  of  re- 
semblance not  less  certain  than  important.  All  the  masses  which 
I  could  see  were  composed  of  vertical  plates  {femUetg^)  and  the 
greater  part  of  these  pkites  were  ranged  in  the  same  direction, 
from  north-east  to  soutinwest  I  had  paHicular  pleasure  in  ob- 
serving the  same  structure  in  the  lofty  peak  of  granite  called  the 
Col  du  Midi,  which  I  had  formerly  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to 
approach,  being  prevented  by  inaccessible  walls  of  granite.  Af- 
ter the  second  day^  ascent,  this  lofty  pinnacle  was  beneath  me ; 
and  I  fully  convinced  myself  that  it  is  entirely  composed  of  mag- 
nificent plates  (lame$)  of  granite,  pei|)endicular  to  the  horizon 
and  ranging  from  east  to  west  I  had  formerly  been  induced  to 
beKeve  that  these  plates  were  folded  round  the  peak,  like  the 
leaves  of  an  artichoke ;  but  this  was  an  optical  illusion,  when 
seen  imperfectly  from  below:  here,  where  the  eye  coukl  as  it  were 
dart  down  into  the  iitferior  structure  of  the  mountain,  the  plates 
of  rock  appeared  regularly  paraOd  in  a  dfarect  line.   I  was  a  W 
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mjB  Saunmre, "  particularly  desirous  of  ascertaining  whether  the 
vertical  beds  were  composed  of  the  same  substances  at  thmr  sa» 
mits  as  at  their  bases,  where  I  had  so  frequently  inspected  then; 
and  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  from  actual  examination,  that  thsy 
preserve  the  same  nature  through  their  whole  extent,  ud  aretk 
same  at  the  summit  as  below.*^'  Voyages  dans  lei  AJpeg^  torn,  i 
The  inference  drawn  by  Saussure,  respecting  the  vertical  p» 
sition  of  the  beds  of  granite  that  compose  a  principal  part  of 
Mont  Blanc  and  the  adjoining  mountains,  is,  that  they  were  ori- 
ginally horizontal,  and  have  been  subsequently  elevated  by  sobr 
tremendous  convulsion  of  nature.  The  summit  of  Mont  Biane, 
he  says,  must  at  one  time  have  been  more  than  two  leagues  ai- 
der the  surface.  To  the  same  convulsion  he  also  attributes  the 
position  of  the  escarpments  or  steep  sides  of  the  rocks  which 
face  Mont  Blanc  for  a  considerable  extent,  and  then  turn  fiom  it 
in  an  opposite  direction.  This  would  be  the  case  had  the  sor* 
face  of  the  globe  been  broken  and  elevated  in  the  manner  he 
'  supposes.  There  is  a  circumstance  stated  by  Saussure,  wUdi 
tends  strongly  to  confirm,  if  not  absolutely  to  prove,  the  tnith  of 
his  hypothesis.  Some  of  the  vertical  beds  of  rock  adjaceal  to 
the  granite,  contain  round  pebbles,  boulders,  and  waterwora 
pieces  of  the  lower  rocks.  See  observations  on  these  bade,  Chaf. 
IV.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  those  rounded  firagONOts 
could  have  been  placed  in  a  vertical  position ;  for,  if  they  be  le- 
ally  pebbles  and  boulders,  the  beds  on  which  they  occur,  hnat 
originally  have  been  nearly  horizontal.  Now  as  these  beds  M 
at  present  placed  between  others  which  are  also  vertical  and  in 
the  same  range,  it  follows  that  the  whole  have  been  OTertnmed 
and  thrown  up,  at  a  period  subsequent  to  their  fonnation.t 


*  The  extreme  fttigue  and  ezhaiudon  which  SftoiBiire  eiperieneed  dqilng  the 
cent  of  Moot  Bhmc  is  soppoeed  to  hare  abridf^  the  life  of  thii  mtdrm  aid  UtdB- 
gent  philosopher. 

t  An  ophiion  has  lately  been  advanced,  that  Uie  rotinded  pebblee  whidi  oeev  to 
rocks  aio  not  reaDywaterwom  fragments,  hot  original  parts  of  the  ro^:  hot  flb» 
•ore  says  expressly,  Uiat  tfie  boaldeTs  in  die  rocks  near  Moot  Bhne  are  pnMtf 
«imUartD  the  boulders  ooUie  shores  of  the  lake  of  Geneva*  That  rwkt  mmiUpif 
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The  Himmaleh  Mountains  in  the  centre  of  Asia  rise  tei  thou- 
sand feet  higher  than  any  mountains  in  the  Alps ;  but  where 
their  summits  are  uncovered  by  snow,  they  are  believed  to  be. 
composed  of  secondary  strata. 

Many  of  the  mountains  in  the  extensive  range  of  the  Andes 
in  South  America  also  rise  much  higher  than  Mont  Blanc  \  but 
granite  has  not  been  found  there  in  a  greater  elevation  than  elev- 
en thousand  five  hundred  feet,  an  elevation  exceeded  by  many 
of  the  granite  mountains  in  Europe.  The  range  of  the  Andes 
is  the  seat  of  active  volcanic  fires,  which  appear  to  have  covered 
the  primary  mountains  with  an  immense  mass  of  matter,  ejected 
by  ancient  and  recent  eruptions.  In  Mexico  and  New  Spain 
also,  the  granite  appears  to  be  nearly  covered  by  basalt,  porpbf- 
ry,  and  lava,  ejected  from  tlie  numerous  volcanos  which  nw 
exist,  or  have  existed,  in  those  countries. 

To  this  accumulation  of  volcanic  matter  the  mountains  iit 
South  America  owe  their  superior  elevation.*  Chimborasso  and 
Cayambo  are -the  highest  mountains  in  the  world, — the  former 
rises  twenty-one  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty  feet, — but  their 
summits  are  vast  cones  composed  of  volcanic  productions  cov- 
ered with  snow.  Chimborasso  is  one  mile  and  one  hundred  and 
sixty  yards  higher  than  Mont  Blanc.  The  general  arrangement 
of  the  And6s  consists,  according  to  Humboldt,  of  granite,  gneiss, 
mica,  and  clay  slate,  as  in  the  Alps ;  but  on  these  are  frequently 
laid  porphyry  and  basalt,  arranged  in  the  form  of  regular  and 
immense  columns,  which  strike  the  eye  of  the  traveller  like  the 
ruins  of  enormous  castles  lifted  into  the  sky.^^ 

In  the  eastern  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  in  Canada, 
granite  is  seen  near  the  surface  uncovered  by  other  rocks,  and 
does  not  rise  to  any  great  elevation.    The  constant  occurrence 


include  pieces  of  difierent  kinds  of  ttone,  which  in  fact  are  original  parts  of  the 
rock,  cannot  he  doubted ;  hut  in  such  cases  there  appears  a  gradual  transition,  fitmi 
the  substance  of  the  rock,  into  the  stone  which  appears  imbedded. 

*  The  author  probably  speaks  of  the  height  of  these  mountains  above  the  country 
at  their  base  and  not  pf  their  elevatkin  above  the  sea  which  is  less  thaa  that  stated 
above  for  the  Himmaleh  Mountains.— wim.  Ed, 
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of  granite  at  a  lower  level  in  America  than  in  Europe,  is  a  re- 
markable geological  fact.  In  Europe  the  central  part  of  the 
principal  mountain  ranges  is  granite;  as  in  Scandinavia,  the 
Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Carpathian  mountains.  In  Asia,  gran- 
ite forms  a  considerable  part  of  the  Uralian  and  Altaic  range  of 
mountains,  and  it  appears  to  compose  the  principal  mountaiDi 
that  have  been  examined  in  Africa. 

Tlie  parts  of  England  and  Wales  where  granite  and  granitic 
rocks  occur,  are  Cornwall,  Devonshire,  North  Wales,  Anglesea, 
the  Malvern  Hills  in  Worcestershire,  Charnwood  Forest  in  Lei- 
cestershire, and  in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland.  The  granite 
near  Sbap  in  Westmoreland  is  porphyritic,  containing  laige 
crystals  of  red  felspar.  There  are  rolled  masses  of  granite  oo 
tlie  banks  of  Ulswater  resembling  the  granite  of  some  parts  of 
Cbrnwall,  and  of  the  Wicklow  Mountains  in  Ireland,  but  more 
ivghly  crystalline  than  the  latter.  The  felspar  is  in  large  white 
tnd  reddish- white  crystals.  The  mica  is  a  blackish  greeo,  and 
on  the  outer  parts  decomposed.  There  is  no  similar  rock  in  the 
vicinity  known  in  situ.  It  has  all  the  characters  given  by  min- 
eralogists to  primary  granite.*  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
same  formation  of  granite  which  just  makes  its  appearance  on 
the  western  side  of  South  Britain  is  continued  under  the  Irish 
Channel ;  or  if  broken  there,  it  rises  again  in  the  Isle  of  Man, 
and  in  the  counties  of  Dublin  and  Wicklow  in  Ireland.  Blocks 
of  granite  are  found  in  the  beds  of  some  of  the  rivers  in  the  north- 
west part  of  Yorkshire,  and  in  clay-pits  in  Lancashire  and  Chesh- 
ire, at  a  great  distance  from  any  granite  mountains.  Most  of 
the  granitic  rocks  on  Charnwood  Forest  are  of  that  kind  denom- 
inated sienite.t 

*  Since  the  publication  of  the  former  editions  of  this  work,  punite  of  a  rimilar 
kind  has  been  discovered  forming  the  base  of  Skiddaw  and  other  mountaioi  in  Cam- 
berland. 

1  Accordinfif  to  Brongniart,  granite,  sienite,  and  porphyry,  are  frequenUy  obiemd 
graduating  into  each  other  in  some  parts  of  France  ;  and  he  forms  thb  ooncliukNi: 

En  ^tudiant  les  granites  d*un  grand  nombre  de  paj's  pour  tacher  de  distingoer  claira- 
nient  les  anciens  granites  des  nouveaux,  on  trouve  presque  peade  ptys  'granitiqufl 
qu'on  puisse  rapporter  avec  certitude  k  cette  ancicnne  et  primitive  fiMrmatSoo  des 
sranites.'*— /ouma/  des  MineSt  Mars,  181 1 
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Granite  sometimes  forms  veins  shooting  up  into  the  superin- 
cumbent rocks.  This  is  a  fact  of  some  geological  importance, 
as  it  seems  to  indicate,  either  that  the  granite  has  been  in  a  state 
of  fusion,  the  heat  of  which  has  softened  and  rent  the  upper  rocks, 
and  forced  up  the  granite  in  a  melted  state  into  these  fissures ; 
or  else  that  the  granite  and  the  rocks  resting  immediately  upon 
it,  were  both  in  a  fluid  state  at  the  same  time,  and  are  cotempo- 
raneous.  A  remarkable  instance  of  granitic  veins  in  argillaceous 
schistus  at  Mouschole  in  Cornwall,  is  described  in  Dr.  Thomson^s 
Annals  of  Philosophy,  May  1814.  The  schistus  is  of  a  grayish 
colour,  rather  hard,  but  breaks  in  large  fragments  in  the  direction 
of  the  strata.  The  granite  is  of  a  fine  grain,  and  the  felspar  is 
of  a  light  flesh  colour,  and  contains  but  a  small  portion  of  mica. 
At  the  junction  numerous  veins  of  granite  may  be  traced  firom 
the  rock  of  granite  into  the  schist.  Some  of  these  veins  may 
be  observed  upwards  of  fifty  yards,  till  they  are  lost  in  the  sea ; 
and  in  point  of  size,  vary  from  a  foot  and  a  half  to  less  than  an 
inch.  It  may  deserve  notice,  that,  as  the  felspar  is  of  a  flesh  col- 
our, it  is  impossible  for  any  observer  to  consider  them  as  quartz 
veins :  one  of  these  large  veins  is  dislocated,  and  heaved  several 
feet  by  a  cross  course.  Quartz  and  fragments  of  schistus  having 
the  appearance  of  veins  are  found  in  the  granite  veins.  At  one 
place  there  is  a  very  curious  and  satisfactory  phenomenon.  One 
of  these  veins  of  granite,  after  proceeding  vertically  some  distance, 
suddenly  forms  an  angle  and  continues  in  a  direction  nearly  hor- 
izontal for  several  feet,  with  schistus  both  above  and  below  it. 
This  appearance  most  completely  destroys  one  of  the  theories 
suggested  for  the  explanation  of  similar  veins  at  St.  MichaePs 
Mount,  VIZ.  that  a  ridge  of  projecting  granite  had  been  left,  and 
schistus  deposited  afterwards  on  its  sides.^' 

In  1816, 1  visited  the  place,  which  is  close  by  the  sea  side,  at 
low  water,  and  observed  some  appearances  which  I  believe 
have  not  hitherto  been  noticed.  The  junction  of  the  granite 
rock  and  the  schist  may  be  distinctly  seen ;  they  form  together 
a  sloping  beach  uncovered  by  any  fragments ;  the  line  of  junc- 
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UoD  is  waving  from  the  coast  into  the  sea,  as  represented  Plate 
2.  fig.  3. 

It  is  truly  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  veins  of  granite  may  be 
distinctly  seen  penetrating  both  the  schist  and  the  granite;  tat 
the  granite  in  the  veins  is  finer  grained  than  the  granite  rock,  and 
may  as  easily  be  distinguished  from  it  in  the  granite,  as  in  the 
schist.  The  granite  rock  itself  is  smaller  grained  near  the  line  of 
junction  of  the  two  rocks,  than  it  is  a  little  distance  from  it,  where 
it  contains  large  white  crystals  of  felspar  in  a  smaller  grained 
reddish  granite.  What  is  further  remarkable,  the  largest  grtt- 
ite  vein  in  passing  into  the  schist,  cuts  through  a  vem  of  qoartx 
thicker  than  itself ;  and  a  few  yards  nearer  the  sea,  a  small  qnaiti 
vein  cuts  through  the  same  granite  vein :  see  Plate  3.  fig.  3L 
What  is  called  the  schist  or  killas  in  Cornwall,  in  the  places  when 
I  have  observed  it  in  immediate  junction  with  granite,  is  highly 
indurated  and  of  a  dark  colour,  and  appears  to  have  been  dhaag- 
ed  by  the  junction  :  it  has  no  appearance  of  slate  : — indeed  tte 
change  in  the  size  of  the  grain  of  granite,  as  the  latter  approach- 
es the  killas  at  Mouscholc,  would  indicate  that  the  two  rocks  were 
passing  into  each  other.  Perhaps  the  best  designation  of  the 
killas  rock  on  this  situation  is  that  of  a  minutely  grained  and 
highly  indurated  gneiss,  that  had  lost  its  schistose  character. 

Granite  veins  of  large  size  traverse  granite  rocks  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Aberdeen :  in  these  veins  both  the  fekpar  and  mica  occur 
in  crystalline  plates  and  laminae  of  considerable  magnitude,  ac- 
companied with  tourmahne.  At  Glentil  in  Scotland,  a  singular 
intermixture  of  granite  in  veins  and  amorphous  masses  ocean 
withidate  and  limestone,  and  has  been  described  by  Dr.  MacCid- 
loch  in  the  Geological  Transactions,  vol.  i.  page  145.  *It  seems 
impossible  to  conceive  how  masses  of  granite  could  be  intemdz- 
ed  with,  or  imbedded  in  limestone,  without  admitting  that  the 
two  substances  have  been  both  in  a  fluid  or  semi-fluid  state  at  the 
same  time,  by  whatever  cause  we  may  suppose  this  fluidity  to 
have  been  efiected.  Such  instances  may  make  us  feel  lem  sur- 
prised at  meeting  with  entire  beds  of  granite  in  other  rocks. 
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Some  geologista  describe  the  granite  under  gnein  and  the  gran- 
ite over  gneiss  as  different  formations ;  but  as  gneiss  is  itself  a 
schiflitose  granite,  it  would  be  more  conect  to  state,  that  the  mas- 
sive and  schistose  granite  sometimes  occur  alternating  with  each 
other.  When  the  mica  becomes  abundant,  the  granite  passes  to 
the  state  of  gneiss ;  when  the  felspar  and  quartz  predominate,  it 
becomes  again  massive  or  common  granite. 

What  has  been  said  respecting  the  alternation  of  gneiss  and 
granite,  will  apply  to  the  alternation  of  granite  and  mica  slate. 
In  the  latter,  the  felspar  is  wanting ;  but  if  it  reappear,  it  becomes 
either  granite  or  gneiss.  Mica-slate  also  passes  by  such  insensi- 
ble gradations  into  slate,  that  the  occasional  occurrence  of  gran- 
ite in  some  ancient  slate-rocks  may  admit  of  a  similar  explana- 
tion. We  shall  thus  sweep  away  the  secondary  granites,  which 
have  so  much  bewildered  the  systems  of  many  Geologists :  in- 
deed nothing  can  appear  more  puerile  and  trifling,  than  the  labour 
of  making  distinctions,  where  Nature  has  made  none.  Of  this 
we  have  an  instance  in  the  distinctive  characters  which  have 
been  given  of  primary  and  secondary  granite. 

Primary  Granite.  Secondaiy  Granite. 

1.  Sometimes  red.  1.  Felspar  commeoly  a  deep  red. 

2.  Contains  gameti.  2.  Contains  garnets. 

8.  Is  fometimef  porpbyritic.  8.  Not  perphyritic ;  but  accord- 

ing to  Professor  Jamieson  is 
sometiffies  poq>b3rritic. 

Again,  M.  D^Aubuisson  tells  us,  that  the  colour  of  primary  gran- 
ite is  ahnost  always  white. 

What  has  been  advanced  may  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  the 
attempts  to  distinguish  primary  from  secondary  granite  by  their 
mineral  characters,  are  worse  than  useless ;  as  they  waste  the 
time  of  the  learner,  and  tend  to  disgust  him  with  a  science 
already  too  heavily  burdened  with  unmeaning  termp  and  frivolous 
distinctions. 

There  is  a  particular  form  of  granite,  in  which  the  constituent 
parts  are  so  minute  and  so  intimately  mixed,  that  it  appears  very 
minutely  granular  or  even  compact :  to  this  variety  the  French 
Geologists  have  given  the  name  of  Eurite ;  it  has  generally  been 
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described  by  English  Geologists  as  Compact  felspar^  into  whicti 
it  passes  by  insensible  gradations.  This  rock  frequently  contains 
large  imbedded  crystals  of  felspar,  and  forms  what  has  been  de- 
nominated felspar-porphyry.  In  Cornwall  it  occurs  in  beds  in 
common  granite ;  but  instead  of  being  regarded  as  a  different 
rock,  it  may  be  more  properly  classed  by  the  Geologist  with  gran- 
ite, being  only  a  variety  in  which  felspar  greatly  predominates. 
This  rock  occurs  also  in  an  unconformable  position,  and  is  gener- 
ally described  as  porphyry,  and  appears  to  form  a  connecting  link 
between  common  granite  and  the  compact  varieties  of  volcanic 
porphyry,  with  a  base  of  felspar  call  by  the  French  Trachyte. 

Sienitic  granite,  in  which  the  mica  is  partly  or  entirely  replaced 
by  hornblende,  in  some  situations  occurs  with  common  granite  in 
the  same  bed,  and  therefore  must  be  regarded  as  a  variety  of 
granite.  Instances  of  this  change  from  granite  to  sienite  in  the 
same  rock,  I  have  frequently  observed  in  the  granite  of  Cbarn- 
wood  Forest.  The  same  change  may  also  be  noticed  in  the 
granite  of  the  Malvern  Hills.  That  able  and  accurate  observer 
Dr.  MacCulloch  maintains  the  identity  of  granite  and  sienite, 
from  their  frequent  passage  into  each  other  in  the  same  rocks  in 
Scotland.  When  the  hornblende  becomes  abundant  and  is 
closely  intermixed  with  felspar,  it  forms  a  dark  finely  granular 
rock,  which  has  been  denominated  trap  or  greenstone :  it  nearly 
resembles  basalt.  In  the  Charnwood  Forest  hills,  and  at  Shap 
in  Westmoreland,  well  defined  granite  may  be  seen  passing  into 
a  dark  coloured  trap-rock  nearly  compact.  I  have  even  broken 
off  hand  specimens  in  which  one  part  was  granite  and  the  other 
trap,  and  the  passage  from  one  to  the  other  might  be  distinctly 
observed. 

The  crystallized  earthy  minerals  which  occur  most  frequently 
in  granite,  are  schorl  or  tourmaline,  and  pinite,  a  mineral  nearly 
allied  to  mica, — the  emerald,  corindon,  axinite,  and  topaz,  are 
also  found  occasionally  in  granite.  Sometimes  the  tourmaline  is 
so  abundantly  disseminated,  as  to  form  a  constituent  part  of  the 
rock.  Finite  occurs  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  earthy  de- 
romposing  granites  of  Auvergne. 
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Common  granite,  or  massive  granite,  contains  few  beds  of  any 
other  rock,  nor  is  it  rich  in  metallic  ores.  Tin  ore,  however, 
occurs  chiefly  in  granite,  either  in  veins  accompanying  quartz,  or 
disseminated  through  the  rock  at  a  distance  from  the  veins.  Ores 
of  other  metals,  as  copper,  iron,  wolfram,  bismuth,  and  silver,  are 
abo  occasionally  found  in  granite. 

Granite  supplies  durable  materials  for  architecture ;  but  it  va- 
ries much  in  hardness,  and  care  is  required  in  its  selection.  I 
was  told  when  in  Cornwall,  that  granite  got  from  a  considerable 
depth  in  the  quarry  is  so  soil  when  it  is  first  raised,  that  it  can  be 
easily  sawed  into  blocks,  but  it  soon  acquires  great  hardness  by 
exposure  to  the  air.  In  the  mountains  of  Auvergne,  the  granite 
is  extremely  soil,  and  the  felspar  appears  earthy ;  this  is  probably 
the  original  state  of  the  stone.  I  believe  it  is  the  soil  earthy 
granite  from  this  district  which  supplies  the  Kaolin  used  in  the 
Porcelain  manufacture  at  Sevres.  Mons.  Brongniart,  who  obli- 
gingly accompanied  me  through  the  works,  showed  me  a  speci- 
men of  their  best  Kaolin :  it  contained  crystals  of  pinite.  I  had 
recently  arrived  from  Auvergne,  and  I  thought  I  recognised  its 
locality. 

Though  granite  may  be  regarded  as  the  lowest  known  rock 
formation,  yet  it  is  certain,  that  in  many  countries  the  seat  of  vol- 
canic fire  is  placed  below  granite.  In  Auvergne  and  a  large  part 
of  central  France,  the  foundation  rock  is  granite ;  but  it  has  been 
pierced  through  by  numerous  ancient  volcanos,  which  have  pour- 
ed currents  of  lava  over  its  surface,  and  covered  other  parts  with 
loose  BCorioB  and  black  volcanic  sand.  Some  of  the  currents  of 
lava  appear  as  fresh  as  the  recent  currents  from  Etna  or  Vesu- 
vius. In  other  parts  of  Auvergne  the  granite  appears  to  have 
been  acted  upon  by  subterranean  fire  iVi  situ;  and  in  some  moun« 
tains,  as  in  the  Puy  de  Chopine  near  Riom,  granite  and  volcanic 
rocks  are  intermixed,  one  part  being  true  granite  and  the  other 
volcanic  porphyry,  (trachyte.)* 


*  See   Travels  in  the  Tarentaise  and  Auvergne,'*  vol.  ii,  p.  367. 
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The  volcanos  have  long  been  dormant,  and  the  only  i 
proofs  of  the  existence  of  subterranean  fires  under  that 
are  the  hot  springs  that  rise  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ancient ' 
According  to  Humboldt,  in  the  Canary  Islands,  as  well  at  i 
Andes  of  Quito,  in  Greece,  and  various  parts  of  the  world,  i 
ranean  fires  have  pierced  through  the  primary  rocks ;  and  faeit  I 
duces  the  great  number  of  warm  springs  which  he  has  i 
from  Granite,  Gneiss  and  Mica-slate,  as  a  proof  of  the  trodioflki  | 
opinion.    Indeed,  in  the  Andes  numerous  volcanos  are  in  | 
activity,  from  Cape  Horn  to  Mexico,  and  it  is  probable  thil  I 
mountains  owe  their  elevation  to  subterranean  fire  ;  for  wekml 
a  recent  instance  of  the  mighty  power  of  this  agent  to  0{ 
the  crust  of  the  globe.    During  the  earthquake  in  Chili  in  lb  I 
vember  1822,  the  whole  line  of  coast  running  north  andi 
from  Valparaiso,  to  the  distance  of  one  hundred  miles,  was  lainl  I 
above  its  former  level ;  and  the  bottom  of  the  sea  was  laid 
and  shells  were  discovered  sticking  to  the  rocks,  some  of  wUd  | 
were  not  before  known  in  those  seas.   It  is  stated  by  an  < 
that  the  whole  country,  from  the  coast  to  the  feet  of  Ihs  ilndii  I 
and  even  far  out  to  sea,  was  permanently  raised  by  As  eut^l 
quake ;  the  greatest  rise  was  about  two  miles  from  dia 
The  granite  which  forms  the  foundation  rock  was  rent  m  ] 
fissures.    The  earthquake  is  estimated  to  have  extended  off  I 
an  area  of  one  hundred  thousand  miles.   The  average  rinrfl 
the  land  upon  the  coast  was  from  two  to  five  feet,  at  a  distaaeerf  j 
a  mile  from  the  shore  inland  the  elevation  was  seven  feet. 

During  my  residence  in  Savoy  and  Switzerland  in  the  JM I 
1820,  -21,  and  -22,  I  was  desirous  to  ascertain  whethc 
were  any  vestiges  of  the  action  of  subterranean  fires  in  the  Uf^  I 
In  the  part  of  the  great  southern  chain,  extending  fix>m  nearAi 
source  of  the  Rhone  to  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  there  do 
occur  in  the  numerous  situations  which  I  examined,  or  from  wM 
I  have  seen  specimens,  any  minerals  of  a  volcanic  charselffi 
with  the  doubtfiil  exception  of  some  rocks  in  the  valley  of  i 
and  in  the  Valorsine. 
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Though  I  oouhl  observe  no  indications  of  volcanic  fire  in  the 
rocks  themselves,  I  was  greatly  surprised  with  a  circumstance 
that,  as  far  as  I  know,  had  escaped  the  attention  of  geologists. 
Along  the  whole  line  of  Alps  before  mentioned,  which  extends 
fer  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  numerous  hot  springs  are  gush- 
ing out  at  the  feet  of  the  primary  mountains  near  the  junction 
of  the  lowest  secondary  limestone,  with  schistose  rocks  passing 
into  mica  and  talcous  slate.  It  was  known  that  a  few  thermal 
waters  existed  in  the  Valois  and  in  Savoy ;  but  they  were  regar- 
ded as  isolated  phenomena,  and  their  geological  position  had  not 
been  attended  ta  Since  Saussure  visited  the  Alps,  thermal  wa- 
ters have  been  discovered  in  various  situations ;  and  since  I  left 
Savoy,  another  considerable  warm  spring  has  been  opened  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  village  of  Chamouni  near  the  foot  of  a  glacier. 

There  is  also  further  reason  to  believe  that  thermal  waters 
would  be  found  in  all  the  deep  valleys  of  the  Alps  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  primary  and  secondary  rocks,  were  they  not  covered 
by  ebmdemeHts  under  heaps  of  loose  stones,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  warm  baths  in  the  valley  of  Bagnes  in  the  Bas  Valois ;  or 
were  not  the  temperature  of  the  warm  springs  reduced  by  admix- 
ture with  torrents  firom  the  glaciers. 

In  vol.  i.  chap.  8.  of  my    Travels  in  Savoy I  have  described 
the  geological  position  of  nine  of  the  principal  known  thermal 
waters  of  the  Alps ;  their  temperature  varies  fi'om  94®  to  1 26® 
Fahrenheit.    The  quantity  of  water  which  issues  from  these 
springs  is  very  considerable,  and  the  thawing  of  the  bottom  of 
the  glaciers  during  intense  frost,  may  I  believe  be  attributed 
to  the  action  of  thermal  waters.    On  the  Italian  side  of  the  same 
range  of  Alps,  particularly  at  St.  Didider,  near  the  steep  south- 
em  escarpment  of  Mont  Blanc,  there  are  several  thermal  waters ; 
and  further  west  than  the.  hot  springs  at  Aix  in  Savoy,  other  hot 
springs  have  been  recently  discovered  near  Grenoble.    It  thus 
seems  probable  that  there  still  exists  under  this  range  of  the  Alps 
one  common  source  of  heat,  to  the  agency  of  which  in  remote 
ages,  the  mountains  originally  owed  their  elevation  ;  for  we  can 
scarcely  doubt  that  the  hot  springs  in  the  Alps,  like  those  in  Au- 
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vergne,  in  Italy,  or  Iceland,  derive  their  great  teniperature  fnm 
subterranean  fire.  This  inference  is  farther  supported  by  tk 
well  authenticated  fact,  that  the  districts  in  which  the  hot  sprmp 
are  situated,  have  been  subject  to  great  and  frequent  convuUoiL 
In  the  year  1755,  the  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hot  springsflf 
Leuk  and  Naters,  in  the  Upper  Valois,  was  agitated  with  eailk- 
quakes  every  day  from  the  1st  of  November  to  the  37th  of  Feb 
ruary.  Churches  were  thrown  down,  the  springs  were  dried  if^ 
and  the  waters  of  the  Rhone  were  observed  to  boil  in  letcnl 
places.  The  mountain  above  the  warm  spring  at  Naten  is  nil 
to  have  opened  and  discharged  a  quantity  of  hot  water. 

The  hot  springs  at  the  feet  of  the  Pyrenees  may  derive  that 
temperature  from  the  same  source  as  those  on  the  Pennine  Aifi; 
the  country  that  separates  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees  is  in  muf 
parts  volcanic. 

What  has  been  here  advanced,  may  be  sufficient  to  ibow  tk 
high  probability,  that  the  elevation  of  the  vertical  bads  in  the 
Alps  has  been  effected  by  subterranean  fire, — an  agent  wtudi 
we  have  direct  proof  has  in  our  own  times  elevated  conriderabk 
portions  of  the  crust  of  the  globe ;  and  it  were  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  sound  philosophy  to  seek  for  other  causes,  than  thae 
which  are  now  existing,  when  such  causes  are  adequate  folk 
production  of  all  the  phoenomena  we  observe. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


ON  GNEISS,  MICA-SLATE,  AND  THE  ROCKS  WHICH  ARE  FREQUENT- 
LY  ASSOCUTEO  WITH  THEM. 

On  the  PMMge  OnmUe  into  Oneiat.— GneiM  and  Granite  oem^.— Mict-Slate^ 
Crystalline  or  Primary  Liaiestooe.^Formation  of  Lime  by  Animal  Secretion.— 
Or^pin  of  Cftlcaraoos  Rock8.r-Seipentine.-rEuphotide  or  SaoaHirite.— Hornblende 
Rpcks.— Compact  Felq>arw— Eurite,  or  White  Stone.— Primary  Porphyry  a  Mode 
of  Granite.— Recocrence  of  the  same  Rocka  in  the  difierent  Rock  ibrmatkms. 

The  principal  primary  rockii  enamerated  with  granite  in  the 
preceding  chapter  were  Gneiss  and  Mica-slate.  With  these,  cer- 
tain rocks  are  frequently  associated,  and  are  therefore  regarded 
as  cotemporaneous ;  for  where  one  rock  occurs  imbedded  in  an- 
other, it  is  evident  that  the  inclosed  rock  must  be  as  ancient  as 
the  rock  which  enfolds  it ;  and  therefore  if  one  be  primary,  the 
other  must  also  be  primary,  unless  the  imbedded  rock  be  Tolca- 
nic  Gneiss' received  its  name  from  the  German  miners:  accor- 
ding to  Mr.  Jameson,  the  decomposed  stone  on  the  sides  of  some 
metallic  veins  was  first  so  called ;  but  Werner  designated  by  this 
term  a  schistose  or  slaty  granite,  abounding  in  mica.  Granite 
frequently  passes  into  gneiss  by  an  almost  imperceptible  grada- 
tion :  where  the  quantity  of  felspar  decreases  and  the  crystals  or 
grains  become  smaller,  if  the  mica  increases  in  quantity,  and  is 
arranged  in  layers,  the  rock  loses  the  massive  structure,  and  be- 
comes schistose ;  we  have  then  a  true  gneiss.  By  the  reverse  of 
this  process,  if  the  quantity  of  felspar  increases,  and  the  mica 
diminishes,  the  rock  loses  the  schistose  structure  and  becomes 
massive;  and  we  have  granite  again.  Some  geologists  call  this 
secondary  granite,  but  the  upper  and  lower  granite,  and  the  gneiss^ 
are  in  this  instance  but  dilSerent  modes  of  the  same  rock. 

The  granite  of  the  Alps  which  Saussure  calls  granite  veini^  is 
properly  an  incipient  state  of  gneiss ;  the  mica  is  arranged  in 
parallel  layers,  vaiying  in  distance  from  each  other ;  when  they 
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approach  very  near,  they  form  what  in  hand  specimens  is  called 
true  gneiss.  When  the  parallel  layers  of  mica  are  at  some  dis- 
tance  from  each  other,  they  give  a  striped  appearance  to  the 
rock.  Lamuiie  of  quartz  of  considerable  thickness  sometimes 
separate  the  felspar  from  the  mica,  and  occasionally  masses  <tf 
quartz  are  imbedded  in  gneiss.  When  the  mica  becomes  very 
abundant,  and  the  other  constituent  parts  are  small  in  size  and 
quantity,  gneiss  passes  into  mica-slate ; — gneiss  has  often  a  wav- 
ed form.  This  rock  has  been  represented  as  stratified,  I  conceive, 
by  a  mistake  in  confounding  the  stratified  with  the  slaty  stnic* 
ture :  the  latter  is  occasioned  by  the  quantity  of  mica  and  some- 
times of  talc  which  it  contains,  and  is  the  efiect  of  crystallization.* 

Beds  of  crystalline  limestone,  and  of  hornblende  rock,  occur 
in  gneiss.    It  contains  most  of  the  metallic  ores,  both  in  veins 
and  beds.    Crystals  of  garnet  are  frequently  interspersed 
gneiss,  but  are  more  common  in  micaceous  schist,  which  is  near- 
ly allied  to  this  rock. 

The  declivities  of  granite  mountains  are  covered  by  rocks  of 
gneiss  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Gneiss  constitutes  the  princi- 
pal rock-formation  in  a  considerable  part  of  Sweden.  It  occurs 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  but  is  scarcely  known  in  any  part  of 
England  or  Wales.  Very  well  characterized  gneiss  occurs  in  the 
vicinity  of  Aberdeen.  An  imperfectly  formed  gneiss  is  found  on 
the  Malvern  Hills.  I  have  also  seen  gneiss  brought  firom  the 
lower  part  of  Skiddaw  in  Cumberland.  Mountains  of  gneiss  are 
not  so  steep  and  broken  as  those  of  granite,  and  the  summitfi 
are  generally  rounded. 

Mica-slcUe  or  Micaceous  schistus  is  frequently  incumbei|t  on 
gneiss  or  granite,  and  covered  by  common  slate  ;  it  passes  by 
gradation  into  both  these  rocks, — the  coarser  grained  resembling 
gneiss,  and  the  finer  kind,  by  insensible  transition,  becoming  clay- 
slate. 


*  The  partings  or  divisions  in  rocks,  which  maij:  properly  be  denomioated  reotis 
are  distinct  from  those  which  are  the  eflect  of  crystallization,  and  may  be  distin- 
guished by  their  irregularity,  roughness,  and  the  indeterminate  manner  in  whick 
they  intersect  the  stone. 
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Mica-alate  is  compoied  essentially  of  mica  and  quartz  intimate- 
ly combined ;  the  febpar,  which  is  a  principal  constituent  part  of 
granite  and  gneiss,  occurs  only  occasionally  in  irregular  mosses 
in  this  rock.  The  colour  of  mica-slate  is  generally  a  light  gray, 
indiiling  sometimes  to  green  or  yellow ;  the  finer  kinds  have  a 
pearly  lustre ; — in  the  coarser  kind  th^  laminse  of  mica  are  more 
dbtinct  and  splendent  Crystab  of  garnet  are  frequently  dis* 
seminated  in  mica  slate;  it- contains  occasionally  crystals  of  oth* 
er  minerals.  It  has  a  slaty  structure,  and  b  often  waved  and 
contorted,  and  divided  by  thin  laminsB  of  quartz.  It  sometimes 
contains  beds  and  laminse  of  crystalline  limestone,  or  b  intermix- 
ed with  serpentine.  Mica-slate  also  frequently  contains  beds  and 
veios  of  metallic  ores.  The  gradation  of  mica-slate  into  gneiss 
and  clay-slate,  mnd  the  transition  from  granite  to  mica-slate,  may 
be  dbtinctly  seen  in  some  of  the  rocks  near  Bray,  in  the  county 
of  Wicklow  in  Ireland.  I  have  observed  that  the  beds  of  mica- 
slate  adjoining  the  granite  are  traversed  by  numerous  and  laige 
seams  of  quartz  running  parallel  with  the  slaty  structure  of  the 
rock,  and  increasing  in  size  as  they  approach  the  granite.  The 
quartz  has  a  greasy  aspect,  and  is  evidently  of  cotemporaneous 
formation  with  the  mica-slate  and  granite. 

Mica-slate  has  a  near  affinity  to  clay-slate ;  and  as  I  have  ar- 
ranged the  latter  with  rocks  of  the  second  class,  it  may  perhaps 
be  doubted  whether  mica-slate  should  not  also  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  same  class.  No  well  characterized  rocks  of  mica- 
abte  of  any  extent  occur  in  England.  I  have  observed  a  mica- 
ceous rock,  which  may  be  considered  as  an  imperfect  kind  of 
^ca-slate  near  the  granitic  rocks  of  Mount  Soar  Hill ;  but  it  was 
covered  by  wood,  which  concealed  its  junction  with  other  rocks. 
On  the  western  side  of  Anglesea,  near  Holyhead,  there  are  nu- 
merous rocks  of  an  intermediate  kind  between  mica-slate  and 
talcose-slate.  The  laminsB  are  separated  by  very  thin  seans  of 
quartz ;  and  I  have  observed  some  of  them  bent  and  contorted 
in  various  directions,  as  b  not  unfrequently  the  case  with  mica- 
ilate  in  other  dbtricts 
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The  mica-slate  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Irelaod,  near  Brsjr,! 
am  inclined  to  consider  as  of  the  same  formation  widi  that  ii 
Anglesea.  Probably  this  rock  stretches  onder  the  Irish  ChamNl 
of  which  it  may  form  the  bed  in  that  parallel  of  latitude.  *  Tk 
stmcture  of  both  rocks  is  the  same,  presenting  the  saiine  dirimi 
by  thin  lamins  of  quartz ;  but  the  mica  of  Anglesea  is  more  cob* 
bined  with  talc.  Mica-slate  abounds  in  the  Highlands  of  Seol- 
land,  and  in  many  alpine  districts  in  Europe,  particularly  in  tke 
Pennine  Alps. 

Gneiss  and  mica-slate  are  nearly  allied  to  each  other  and  to 
granite.  Circumstances  attending  the  formation  of  granite  sp- 
pear  to  have  produced  a  different  arrangement  of  the  composed 
ingredients.  This  is  the  more  probable,  as  both  gneiss  and 
ca-slate  sometimes  graduate  into  granite,  and  have  at  other  tiasi 
a  porphyritic  structure.  In  some  situations  the  causes  whick 
change  granite  into  gneiss  or  inica-slate  have  not  operaledi  anl 
we  find  neither  of  these  substances  separating  granite  fidtt  the 
rocks  of  the  next  class. 

Mica  is  nearly  allied  to  talc,  and  mica-slate  frequendjrpsssSs 
by  insensible  gradations  into  talc-slate  or  talcy  mica-slats:  aeidd- 
siderable  part  of  the  granite  of  Mont  Blanc  is  of  this  kilsl. 

Gneiss  and  mica-slate  being  nearly  similar  in  their  cuuStiUieiit 
parts  and  geological  position, — most  of  the  metallic  ores  abd 
minerals  that  occur  in  one  rock,  occur  also  in  the  othier.  Ciy» 
talline  limestone,  hornblende,  talc,  and  serpentine,  inbre  fre- 
quently form  beds  in  mica-slate  than  in  gneiss.  The  Waffrf 
structure  is  very  common  in  mica-slate,  and  the  beds  are  offai 
most  singuhrly  licnt  and  contorted. 

Crystalline  or  primary  limestone,  of  which  statuary  nmvMe  ife 
a  variety,  occurs  principally  forming  beds  in  primary  mobntaini; 
beds  of  this  mineral  occur  rarely  in  granite,  more  iSreqU<Mdy  m 
gneiss,  but  are  most  common  in  mica-slate,  with  which  rock  it  u 
often  much  intormixod,  and  often  alternates  with  it  It  is  ob^^- 
ed  that  the  primary  limestone  in  granite  and  gneiss,  is  eoaiMr 
grained  than  that  in  mica-slate  or  common  slate.  Primary  lime- 
stone is  often  much  intermlsed  with  serpentine.    When  beds  of 
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primary  limestone  occur  of  considerable  thickness,  they  some- 
fiines  contain  veins  of  metallic  or^s. 

Crystalline  or  primary  limestone  when  pure  is  composed  of  cal- 
careous earth,  which  scarcely  exists  as  a  component  part  of  gran- 
ite, gneiss,  or  mica-slate.  No  organic  remains  are  found  m  the 
crystalline  limestone  in  primary  mountains ;  the  structure  is  gran- 
ular ;  the  white  variety  known  as  statuary  marble  resembles  fine 
loaf-sugar,  and  is  imperfectly  translucent ;  hence  it  has  been  call* 
ed  by  the  French  cJiaux  carbonatie  saccaraide.  The  colour  of 
primary  limestone  is  sometimes  yellowish,  greenish,  or  inclining 
to  red.  From  a  mixture  of  mica  it  has  often  a  slaty  fi^cture  and 
divides  in  plates,  from  which  circumstance  it  has  been  described 
as  stratified, — a  term  not  applicable  to  rocks  that  are  granular 
and  purely  crystalline.  It  may  be  further  deserving  notice,  that 
primary  limestone  or  statuary  marble  fi'equently  Contains  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  siliceous  earth,  to  which  it  owes  its  hardness 
and  durability.  White  crystalline  statuary  marble  occurs  in  the 
Isle  of  Sky,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  and  many  rocks  of  crystalline 
marble  iiitermixed  with  mica-slate  and  serpentine,  are  found  in 
different  parts  of  Scotland.  Neither  in  England  nor  Wales  have 
ahy  ntks  of  limestone  been  found  which  possess  the  crystalline 
translticent  qualities  of  statuary  marble,  though  very  beautifiil 
iliarbles  occur  which  will  receive  a  high  polish ;  these  belong  to 
the  limestone  which  will  be  described  in  the  following  chapter. 

White  marble  is  procured  ftom  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  the 
Grecian  Akthipelago.  Primary  limestone  exists  in  beds  of  great* 
er  or  less  magnitude,  which  are  sometimes  so  thick  as  to  form  en- 
tire ntt)untains.  It  was  once  supposed  that  all  calcareous  rocks 
and  sti^la  are  composed  of  the  sheHs  of  marine  animals,  and  it 
cahnbt  be  doubted  that  many  Of  them  are  entirely  formed  of  these 
orgastifc  liemains :  but  in  the  beds  of  primary  limestone,  and  even 
iti  some  d[  the  secondary  limestones,  no  vestiges  of  such  remains 
occur.  It  ihay  be  said  that  the  process  by  which  primary  Kme- 
atone  was  Crystallized,  destroyed  an  traces  of  organization ;  and 
though  it  would  he  impossible  to  disprove  this,  yet  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  lime  My  not  exist  as  an  elementary  earth,  Nke 
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silex  or  alumine,  independent  of  the  operations  of  animal  life.  It 
does  so  exist  as  a  component  part  of  many  minerals,  and  it  maj 
have  existed  in  sufficient  quantity,  to  form  the  moanlaina  of  |ii> 
mary  limestone. 

It  is  however  a  curious  but  undoubted  fact,  that  no  inconsadeh 
able  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  has  been  formed  by  orgvie 
secretion,  and  the  process  is  still  going  on  rapidly  and  eztenm' 
ly  in  the  Southern  Ocean.  According  to  the  obaervaticHii  d 
voyagers,  islands  and  reefs  of  coral  rocks  are  raised  from  van 
depths  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  Thus,  millions  of  ■■Dfa 
marine  polypi  are  preparing  future  abodes  for  other  cluwi  of 
animals  of  larger  size,  and  living  in  another  element.  Fiqb 
whence  do  these  innumerable  zoophytes  and  moluscoos  amnib 
procure  the  lime  which,  mixed  with  a  small  portion  of  mamd 
matter,  forms  the  solid  covering  by  which  they  are  protected! 
Have  they  the  power  of  separating  it  from  other  aubstanoesi  a 
the  still  more  extraordinary  faculty  of  producing  it  from  mmfk 
elements  ?  The  latter  I  consider  as  more  probable  ;  for  the  pot 
ypi  which  accumulate  rocks  of  coral  from  unfathomable  defitk 
have  no  power  of  locomotion ;  their  growth  is  rapid,  ad  Ab 
quantity  of  calcareous  matter  they  produce  in  a  short  qnea  of 
time,  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  exist  in  the  waters  of  the  oem 
to  which  they  have  access,  as  sea-water  contains  but  a  minili 
portion  of  lime. 

It  is  now  ascertained  that  lime  and  the  other  earths  are  coi^ 
pounds  of  oxygen  united  with  metallic  bases ;  and  the  hrilliHl 
discoveries  of  Sir  H.  Davy  respecting  the  metallic  nature  of  an- 
monia,  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  metallic  bases  of 
all  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  which  have  many  propertiv 
in  common,  may  like  ammonia,  be  compounds  of  hydrogen  aad 
azote,  but  differently  combined.  Now  it  is  well  known  that  hf* 
drogen  and  azote,  which  exist  as  elementary  constituent  parts  of 
almost  all  animal  substances,  may  be  derived  from  water  and  the 
atmosphere ;  and  should  the  compound  nature  of  the  metalfis 
bases  of  the  earths  be  ascertained,  the  formation  of  lime  by  ani- 
mal secretion,  will  admit  of  an  easy  explanation. 


8EBFENTINE. 


Serpentine  derives  its  name  from  its  variegated  colours  and 
spots  supposed  to  resemble  the  serpent^s  skin :  its  chemical  com- 
position has  been  before  described.  The  colours  are  most  gen- 
erally various  shades  of  light  and  dark  green  which  are  intermixt 
in  spots  and  clouds ;  some  varieties  are  red.  When  fresh  broken 
it  has  some  degree  of  lustre,  and  a  slightly  unctuous  feel ;  when 
pounded,  the  powder  feels  soapy.  It  is  harder  than  limestone, 
but  yields  to  the  point  of  a  knife,  and  will  receive  a  very  high 
polish.  When  serpentine  is  found  intermixt  with  patches  of 
crystalline  white  marble,  it  constitutes  a  stone  denominated  verde- 
antique,  which  is  highly  valued  for  ornamental  sculpture.  Some 
varieties  of  serpentine  are  translucent,  in  others  there  is  an  ap- 
pearance of  crystallization,  forming  a  mineral  called  diallage 
orschiller-spar.  The  minerals  associated  with  serpentine  are 
generally  those  allied  to  talc.  Compound  rocks  in  which  talc  and 
hornblende  arc  predominating  ingredients,  pass  into  serpentine. 
Magnesia  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  these  rocks.  A 
late  analysis  of  one  kind  of  serpentine,  gave  48  per  cent  of  this 
earth.  Serpentine  occurs  chiefly  in  gneiss  and  mica-slate,  in  beds 
which  are  frequently  so  thick  as  to  compose  mountain  masses  of 
considerable  height.  Serpentine  sometimes  becomes  magnetic, 
from  an  intimate  intermixture  with  minute  particles  of  magnetic 
iron  stone.  Many  of  the  alpine  districts  in  Europe  contain  rocks 
and  beds  of  serpentine ;  but  according  to'Patrin,  there  is  no  ser- 
pentine in  Northern  Asia,  nor'was  it  seen  by  Humboldt  in  the 
Andes ;  but  it  is  not  uncommon  in  the  United  States  of  North 
America.  In  the  Alps  it  is  observed  that  the  rocks  of  serpentine 
lie  principally  on  that  side  which  faces  Italy  and  the  coast  of  Ge- 
noa. There  is  a  soft  kind  of  serpentine,  sufficiently  tenacious 
to  be  turned  in  a  lathe  into  vessels  of  any  shape,  which  resist  the 
action  of  fire :  hence  they  are  used  for  culinary  and  other  purpo- 
ses in  some  parts  of  Switzerland,  in  Lombardy,  and  even  in  High- 
er Egypt.  The  use  of  this  stone  is  of  great  antiquity  being  dis- 
tinctly mentioned  by  Pliny ;  it  is  called  lapis  oUaris^  or  pot-stone. 

In  Cornwall  serpentine  occurs  with  a  micaceous  rock  lying 
over  granite,  and  forms  part  of  the  promontory  called  the  Lizard 
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Point,  and  it  occurs  again  on  the  eastern  aide  of  the  same  cootf 
at  Liskeard.  It  is  not  met  with  in  any  other  part  of  Englnl 
that  I  know  of ;  but  I  have  observed  rocks  approaching  the  m 
ture  of  serpentine  in  Charnwood  Forest,  and  in  the  countf  il 
Radnor  in  Wales. 

Beautiful  varieties  of  red  and  green  serpentine  occiv  in  ik 
Isle  of  Anglesea,  about  six  miles  from  the  Paris  copper-miK 
It  is  found  in  beds  of  great  thickness  associated  with  the  oq» 
mon  slate-rocks  of  the  district,  which  approach  in  their  natin 
to  talcous  slate:  asbestus  lies  in  considerable  quantitiei  iiik 
partings  between  the  beds  of  serpentine. 

Some  of  the  specimens  of  this  serpentine  have  the  (diuidea 
of  the  precious  or  noble  serpentine ;  the  colours  are  principil^ 
dark  green,  intermixt  with  spots  and  clouds  of  lighter  green  vi 
shining  laminae  of  schiller-spar  or  crystallized  serpentine.  Tk 
fracture  is  conchoidal,  and  it  is  translucent  at  the  edges.  It  n* 
sists  the  point  of  a  copper  or  brass  tool,  and  breaka  with  freit 
difficulty.  Some  varieties  contain  crystalline  limestone,  bnt  is 
smaller  patches  than  in  the  Italian  verde-antique ;  twrcsninnJ 
stripes  and  spots  of  steatite,  asbest,  and  quartz,  occur  in  it  Tbd 
red  is  sometimes  intermixed  with  a  great  variety  of  attsr  rich 
colours  in  the  same  stone,  as  black,  white,  greenish  wUltt,  and 
dark  green.  It  may  be  considered  as  a  valuable  stona  fix  p■^ 
poses  of  ornamental  architecture,  for  in  beauty  and  diuabili^  it 
is  not  exceeded  by  the  costly  marbles  of  Greece  or  Italy. 

By  a  mixture  of  serpentine  with  talc  or  steatite,  serpeptine  b' 
comes  soil  and  8ectile,and  forms  the  mineral  called  potstone  hoifal 
mentioned.  A  different  combination  of  crystallized  serpentai 
{diallage)  with  jade  or  fekpar,  forms  one  of  the  hardest  and  hesii' 
est  of  known  rocks.  It  was  first  noticed  by  Saussure  in  losfr 
ded  pieces  and  loose  blocks,  scattered  over  several  pails  d 
the  valley  near  the  Lake  of  Geneva ;  to  this  mineral  the  ^^t^ 
of  Saussurite  has  been  given.  It  is  much  harder  than  qiisrti, 
and  its  specific  gravity  is  3*35 :  the  colour  generally  indinei  to 
green.  For  a  considerable  time  it  was  unknown  where  this  rock 
occurred  in  situ ;  it  has  since  been  discovered  in  immense  bsdii 
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!i  associated  with  serpentine,  in  the  valley  of  Soss  in  the  Haot  Va- 
i  lois.   Beds  of  the  same,  rock  occur  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
[i  Alps  and  in  the  Appennines.    A  very  interesting  description  of 
I  the  Saussurite  and  serpentine  of  the  Appennines  has  been  pub- 
lished by  M.  Brongniart,  entitled  Sur  le  Gisement  ou  Position  re- 
t  lative  des  OphioliteSj  Euphotides  et  Jaspes^  dans  quelques  Par- 
t  ties  des  Appenins*   In  these  mountains,  the  serpentine  rests 
1   upon  saussurite,  the  saussurite,  on  strata  of  jasper,  and  the  lat- 
ter on  transition  or  secondary  limestone.   This  position  is  remark- 
able, for  geologists  had  generally  supposed  that  all  serpentines 
were  more  ancient  than  the  secondary  rocks. 

Hornblende  rock  and  Hornblende  slate. — ^Thismroeral  has  been 
described  Chap.  III.  When  it  forms  the  principal  parts  of  rocks, 
the  colour  is  commonly  a  greenish  black.  Massive  hornblende 
in  rocks  is  generally  coarsely  granular  and  lamellar ;  in  horn- 
blende slate  it  is  frequently  radiated  or  fibrous,  and  when  the  fi- 
bres are  very  minute  it  has  a  velvet-like  lustre.  Hornblende  slate 
occurs  in  beds  in  granite,  gneiss,  and  mica-slate,  and  occasionally 
in  common  slate  it  appears  to  pass  by  gradation  into  serpentine ; 
the  change  is  effected  by  an  increase  of  magnesia,  which  forms 
one  of  the  constituent  parts  of  hornblende. 

Hornblende  in  large  lamellar  grains,  intermixed  with  felspar, 
forms  sienite,  which  it  was  remarked  in  the  last  chapter  is  not 
unfrequently  associated  with  granite :  the  passage  of  one  rock 
into  the  other  by  the  increase  or  decrease  of  felspar,  may  fire- 
quently  be  observed  in  the  same  mountain.  When  hornblende 
and  felspar  are  more  intimately  blended,  they  form  the  rock  call- 
ed by  the  Germans  Chreen  stone^  by  the  French  Diabase  ;  and 
with  other  rocks  of  similar  composition  are  frequently  described 
as  trap-rocks,  and  by  the  French  as  roches  amphiboliques :  these 
will  be  more  properly  noticed  in  the  subsequent  chapters.  When 
the  hornblende  and  felspar  are  so  closely  and  minutely  intermixed 

*  It  is  to  be  regretted  Uiat  so  excellent  an  observer  and  minersJogist  as  M.  Broog- 
oiart,  who  is  so  justly  emineDt  for  his  scientific  labours,  should  have  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  burden  Geology  with  two  additional  new  names.  Serpentine  he  haf  dtBom- 
inated  ophidUet  and  sansrarite  et^hotidc. 
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that  the  rock  appears  homogeneous,  the  trap  has  all  the  extemi 
character  of  a  rock  (hereafter  to  be  more  fully  described)  calM 
Basalt.*  In  examining  the  geological  specimens  of  Saiisaureii 
the  museum  at  Geneva,  I  observed  that  the  rocks  which  hen 
frequently  mentions  under  the  name  of  Comeene^  are  miztore 
of  hornblende  and  felspar,  in  which  the  former  mineral  prete 
inates. 

Hornblende  intermixed  with  felspar,  forming  sienite  and  greo- 
stone,  occurs  at  the  Malvern  Hills  in  Worcestershire,  at  tk 
Charnwood  Forest  hills  in  Leicestershire,  and  in  Cornwall,  CkiBh 
berland,  and  North  and  South  Wales.  Very  little  well  charte- 
terized  hornblende  slate  is  found  in  any  part  of  England,  bat  il 
occurs  abundantly  in  the  alpine  parts  of  Scotland,  and  in  moilflf 
the  principal  mountain  ranges  in  Europe.  The  various  intermifr 
tures  of  hornblende  and  felspar,  to  which  the  name  of  traprods 
is  frequently  given,  may  more  properly  be  classed  with  transhin 
rocks. 

Porphyry  derives  its  name  from  a  Greek  word  denoting /Nfrpfe; 
the  rock  to  which  it  was  at  first  applied  had  a  purple  colour,  h 
the  modern  acceptation  of  the  term,  any  rock  which  is  oompsct 
or  finely  granular,  and  contains  distinct  imbedded  crystak,  is  call- 
ed Porphyry,  whatever  be  its  colour.  The  base  or  paste  of  moit 
porphyritic  rocks  is  felspar ;  and  the  imbedded  crystals  are  aho 
felspar,  though  there  may  be  also  small  grains  or  crystals  of  oths 


*  The  rock  to  which  the  French  give  the  name  of  Diahase,  the  compact  tnf 
Werner,  resembles  basalt  (which  the  French  call  Dolcrite)  so  closely  both  In  ex- 
position and  physical  characters,  that  the  division  into  two  species  seems  piiiid|4r 
made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  theory.  Diabase  is  composed  of  felspar  and  bomblesiii 
and  dolerite  of  felspar  and  augite  intimately  cx>mbined.  But  as  hornblende  and  M- 
gite  do  not  difler  more  in  chemical  composition,  than  one  species  of  hornblende 
fers  from  another,  and  as  these  two  minerals  aro  to  be  distinguished  only  by  Ibv 
crystallization ;  when  they  occur  uncr^'stallized,  may  they  not  be  regarded  as  id» 
tical  ?  It  is  true,  augite  occurs  abundantly  in  rocks  of  undoubted  igpaeous  origin  tti 
in  the  lavas  of  recent  volcanos ;  hornblende  occurs  also  in  basaltic  lavas^  but  M* 
frequently  in  rocks  of  which  the  igneous  origin  is  not  generally  admitted ;  yet  k 
may  be  fairly  doubted,  whether  the  distinction  between  compact  diabase,  *  and  cm- 
pact  dolcrite^  has  not  been  made  in  order  to  form  gratuitous  coQclusions  reqiectia| 
the  different  origin  of  rocks,  which  are  in  chemical  composition  and  external  char- 
acter essentially  the  same. 
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I  .-minerals.  It  has  been  stated  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that  gran- 
\  ite,  by  becoming  finer  grained,  frequently  passes  to  the  state  of 
I  porphyry.  The  eurite  of  the  French  geologists,  and  the  tveiis- 
i  siein  or  white  stone  of  Werner,  is  a  granite  in  which  the  felspar 
I  is  the  principal  constituent  part,  and  is  either  finely  granular  or 
I  nearly  compact.  To  this  variety  English  geologists  give  the 
name  of  compact  felspar :  the  white  elvan  of  the  Cornish  miners 
I  is  a  porphyritic  eurite. 

Geologists  have  described  four  formations  of  porphyry,  but  it 
18  generally  agreed  that  there  is  much  uncertainty  with  respect  to 
the  situation  of  these  formations.  The  porphyry  which  occurs 
imbedded  in  granite,  or  which  appears  to  be  formed  by  a  change 
of  structure  in  that  rock,  may  properly  be  classed  with  primary 
rocks :  it  is  not  considered  to  be  an  extensive  formation ;  the 
white  elvan  of  Cornwall,  and  probably  the  porphyry  associated 
with  mica-slate  in  ^gyleshire,  belong  to  this  formation.  Porphy- 
ry also  •ccurs  in  enormous  masses  covering  both  primary  and 
transition  rocks  unconformably ;  but  this  porphyry  belongs  more 
properly  to  transition  rocks,  and  will  be  described  with  them  in 
the  following  chapters.  Porphyry  is  sometimes  a  volcanic  rock, 
and  appears  to  form  the  connecting  gradation  between  granitic 
rocks,  and  those  of  igneous  origin. 

Before  taking  leave  of  the  rocks  classed  as  Primary,  it  may  be 
proper  to  notice  that  some  of  the  rocks  associated  with  granite, 
gneiss,  and  mica-slate,  occur  also  in  the  transition  class,  and  even 
'  in  the  lower  secondary  strata.   The  same  causes  by  which  they 
were  formed  among  primary  rocks,  have  also  operated  at  a  later 
period :  indeed  one  of  the  well  known  rocks,  limestone,  has  been 
deposited  or  formed  in  all  the  difierent  classes  of  rocks  except  the 
volcanic,  and  must  therefore  receive  its  name  firom  the  class  with 
which  it  is  a89ociated ;  as  primary  limestone,  transition  limestone, 
4&C.   In  some  instances  the  mineral  characters,  or  the  fossils, 
serve  to  distinguish  rocks  of  the  same  kind,  that  occur  in  the  dif- 
ferent classes  or  formations :  thus  the  rocks  associated  with  pri- 
mary rocks  are  generally  harder  and  more  crystalline  than  the 
same  species  of  rock  which  occurs  in  the  secondary  class ;  but 
this  is  not  invariably  the  case. 
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0\  TRANSITION  OR  INTERMEDIATE  ROCKS. 

Character  anil  Clasnticalion  of  Transition  Rock*.— Slate ;  the  Clay-slate  of  Wcner^ 
Roof  Slate,  its  Cleavage  not  the  Effect  of  Stratification,  hut  of  CrygtalliTitiia^ 
Talcoiis  Slate.— Whet-stone  Slate.— Flinty  Slate,— Oreywacke  and  Greywacb 
Slate,  it8  Passage  into  Red  Sandstone  and  Gritstone.— Errors  of  Eoglafa  ud 
Forcijen  Geologists  respecting  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  and  MountaiD  LimflftaK.— 
Old  Red  Sandstone.— Transition  Limestone.- Transition  Limestone  of  DevoMhkt. 
and  Dudley  in  Staffordshire. — Upper  Transition  or  Mountain  Limestuew-lB 
Connection  with  Coal  Strata.— Ohscr\'ations  on  the  Fossils  in  Transition  Rocb 

Transition  or  intermediate  rocks  cover  rocks  of  the  priinafy 
class,  and  are  distinguished  as  the  lowest  rocks  in  which  tbefboil 
remains  of  animals  or  vegetables  are  found  ;  (hey  may  be  regard- 
ed as  the  most  ancient  records  of  our  globe,  imprinted  wftli  the 
natural  history  of  its  earliest  inhabitants. 

Transition  rocks  are  the  principal  repositories  of  metallic  ora, 
which  occur  (both  in  veins  and  beds)  more  abundantly  in  muf 
of  the  rocks  of  this  class,  than  in  primary  rocks.  Metallic  veins 
very  rarely  occur  in  the  secondary  strata. 

Geologists  have  often  been  perplexed  in  their  attempts  to  dnw 
a  well  marked  line  of  distinction  between  primary  and  transitioB 
rocks :  the  dilFiculty  has  arisen  chiefly  from  their  arranging  slate 
with  the  primary  class ;  and  hence  the  disciples  of  Werner  ban 
been  obliged  to  introduce  the  theoretical  terms  of  newer  and  ol- 
der primary  slate,  and  newer  and  older  transition  slate,  6lc.  If 
the  occurrence  of  organic  remains  in  rocks  be  the  characteristic 
distinction  between  the  primary  and  transition  class,  slate  must 
certainly  be  classed  with  the  latter ;  for  it  is  among  slate  locb 
that  the  fossilized  remains  of  animals  and  vegetables  first  appear, 
in  every  country,  that  has  yet  been  examined.  One  of  the  disci- 
ples of  Werner,  M.  D^Aubuisson,  admits  that  there  is  no  where 
any  extensive  formation  of  primary  slate.  M.  Bonnard  another 
disciple  of  the  same  school,  in  his  Appergu  Geognostique  iit 
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Terraingy  after  enumerating  various  primary  slate  rocks,  candidlj 
acknowledges  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  primary  slate  can  any 
where  be  found.  It  is  true,  that  mica-slate  passes  by  almost  im 
perceptible  gradations  into  common  slate ;  but  here  as  in  other 
instances,  we  only  find  that  Nature  is  not  limited  by  the  artificial 
arrangements  of  the  geologist :  yet  so  long  as  it  may  be  proper 
to  class  rocks  containing  organic  remains,  with  transition  rocks, 
we  must  place  slate  among  them.  Nor  can  this  be  invalidated 
by  the  fact,  that  in  some  slate  rocks  no  vestiges  of  animal  or  veg- 
etable remains  occur ;  for  among  the  secondary  strata,  aboun- 
ding in  such  remains,  we  often  meet  with  alternating  beds,  in 
which  they  are  never  found ;  but  we  do  not  on  that  account 
class  them  with  primary  rocks.  In  arranging  transition  rocks,  I 
most  decidedly  place  the  English  mountain  limestones  amcHig 
them,  as  I  have  done  in  the  former  editions  of  this  work.  I 
kn«w  n9  circumstance  in  Geology  that  evinces  more  strongly  the 
tenacity  with  which  errors  are  cherished,  when  they  have  been 
some  time  entertained,  than  the  determination  of  English  geolo- 
gists i%  separate  mountain  Umestone  from  transition  limestone, 
— ^in  •ppMition  t«  analogy,  and  to  the  universal  opinion  of  geol- 
ogists on  the  continent.  This  separation  as  a  mere  matter  of 
classification,  would  be  in  itself  of  little  importance ;  but  it  has 
tended  more  than  any  other  circumstance  to  perplex  both  for- 
eign and  English  geologists,  in  their  attempts  to  assimilate  the 
rock  formations  of  England,  with  those  on  the  continent  of 
Europe. 

When  a  general  attention  was  first  excited  in  this  country  to 
the  study  of  Geology,  access  to  the  continent  was  extremly  diflli- 
cult,  and  we  were  left  to  explore  as  well  as  we  could  the  geology 
of  our  own  island,  enlightened  only  by  the  dark-lantern  of  Ger- 
man Geognosy.  Many  characters  were  given  of  transition  rocks, 
and  floetz  or  parallel  rocks,  founded  on  local  observations  in  Ger- 
many, which  did  not  apply  to  the  rocks  in  other  countries  :  it  was 
found  that  the  characters  of  our  metalliferous  limestone  did  not 
agree  very  well  with  either,  and  therefore  English  geologists  have 
retained  the  name  of  mountain  limestone,  and  the  appellation 
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of  transition  limestone  was  restricted  to  a  lower  bed,  small  n 
extent,  and  comparatively  unimportant.  When  I  first  visited  the 
continent,  and  examined  the  cabinets  of  some  eminent  geologisU, 
I  was  particularly  struck  with  finding  the  analogues  of  oui  prin- 
cipal beds  of  mountain  limestone  exhibited  as  types  of  true  trai- 
sition  limestone.  On  my  return  to  Paris  the  following  year,  I 
took  specimens  of  our  mountain  limestone  from  Derbyshire, 
Westmoreland,  Somersetshire,  and  Wales;  and  also  of  tbe  lov- 
er limestones,  from  Shropshire  and  Devonshire,  and  presented 
them  to  Messrs.  Brongniart  and  Brochant.  The  whole  of  tbe 
specimens  they  recognized  as  transition  limestones,  and  selected 
the  encrinal  and  dark  madrepore  mountain  limestone,  as  the  tnie 
types  par  cxceUence — des  Calcaires  dc  Transition. 

The  following  arrangement  of  transition  rocks,  comprises  the 
lowest  rocks  in  which  organic  remains  occur,  and  those  which 
are  metalliferous,  or  arc  associated  with  metalliferous  rocks. 
Transition  Class 

(conformable.) 

1.  Slate,  including  flinty  slate  and  other  varieties. 

2.  Grey  wacke  and  grey  wacke  slate,  passing  into  old  red  sand- 
stone. 

3.  Transition  limestone.    Mountain  limestone. 

Rock  covering  Transition  Rocks  (unconformably.) 

4.  Porphyry,  passing  into  trap  or  greenstone. 

5.  Clink-stone  passing  into  basalt. 

6.  Basalt. 

Slaie — of  which  roof-slate  is  a  well  known  variety — is  called 
by  the  Germans  Thon  scheiffer  or  clay  slate;  by  ancient  Englidi 
geologists,  argillaceous  schistus ;  by  the  modern  French,  Pkgl 
lade.  The  term  slate  is  perhaps  the  most  proper  that  can  be 
used  to  designate  this  rock ;  as  the  best  variety  of  it,  Roof-slate, 
is  well  known.  Clay-slate  is  a  name  given  from  an  erroneous 
opinion  respecting  its  constituent  parts ;  and  the  term  is  liable  to 
create  much  confusion,  as  the  softer  kind  of  slate  in  the  coal  stra- 
ta is  called  slate-clay.    I  shall  therefore  throughout  the  present 
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volume  substitute  the  term  slate  for  clay-sIate,  and  for  slate-clay 
the  more  intelligible  English  term  sJude. 

Slate  rocks  abound  in  most  alpine  districts,  resting  either  on 
granite,  gneiss,  or  mica-slate.  That  slate  which  lies  nearest  the 
primary  rocks  has  a  more  shining  lustre  than  the  other,  and  par- 
takes more  of  the  crystalline  quality  of  mica-slate.  As  this  rock 
recedes  from  the  primary,  its  texture  is  generally  more  earthy. 
Its  colours  are  various  shades  of  gray,  inclining  to  blue,  green, 
purple,  and  red.  Some  kinds  of  slate  split  into  thin  laminte, 
which  are  well  known  as  forming  roof-slates.  Slate  rocks  are 
commonly  divided  into  beds  of  various  degrees  of  thickness, 
which  generally  are  much  elevated,  and  from  the  natural  divis- 
ions of  the  rock,  they  often  form  peaked  and  serrated  mountains. 

Slate  has  been  described  by  former  geologists  as  distinctly 
stratified,  because  it  splits  easily  into  thin  lamince,  and  the  direc- 
tion of  the  laminae  is  asserted  to  be  in  the  direction  of  the  beds : 
but  in  opposition  to  the  authority  of  many  eminent  geologists,  I 
maintain  that  slate,  unless  it  be  of  a  soft  or  coarse  kind  approach- 
ing to  shale  or  grey wacke,  invariably  splits  in  a  transverse  direc- 
tion to  that  of  the  beds,  making  with  that  direction  an  angle  of 
about  sixty  degrees ;  it  has  frequently  two  distinct  cleavages. 

Few  persons  have  perhaps  examined  more  slate  rocks,  or  con- 
sulted more  workers  in  slate  quarries  than  I  have ;  and  the  fact 
respecting  its  cleavage  is  invariably  what  is  here  stated,  except 
in  very  coarse  grey  wacke  slate,  and  soft  slate  or  shale. 

Slate  rocks  vary  much  in  quality  in  the  same  mountain ;  those 
which  contain  a  great  quantity  of  siliceous  earth  pass  into  flinty 
slate.  When  magnesia  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of 
slate  rocks,  they  are  distinguished  by  their  green  colour,  and  pass 
into  chlorite,  or  talcy  slate.  Whetstone  slate,  or  hone,  is  a  va- 
riety of  talcy  slate,  containing  particles  of  quartz ;  when  these 
particles  are  extremely  minute,  and  the  slate  has  a  uniform  con- 
titistence  and  requisite  degree  of  hardness,  it  forms  hones  of  the 
best  quality.  Carbonaceous  matter  is  first  discovered  in  slate 
rocks,  and  increases  in  quantity,  as  they  approach  the  secon- 
dary strata.   Drawing-slate  is  stated  to  contain  1 1  per  cent  of 
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carbon ;  wlicre  tlie  carbon  ia  very  abundant,  the  slate  has  k 
dark  colour,  and  is  generally  soft.  Impressions  of  vegetaUa 
are  found  in  some  slate  rocks  that  were  formerly  regarded  as 
primary ;  the  slate  rocks  in  the  vicinity  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  MoDl 
Cenis,  contain  impressions  of  ferns. 

That  fine  variety  of  slate  which  is  used  for  roof-slate,  seldoa 
forms  entire  mountains,  but  is  generally  imbedded  in  slate  rocfa 
of  a  coarser  kind :  the  beds  of  roof-slate  are  sometimes  of  con- 
siderable thickness,  and  generally  rise  at  an  elevated  angle.  If 
geologists  had  not  been  induced,  by  an  attachment  to  theory, 
pertinaciously  to  adhere  to  opinions  once  received,  they  coold 
not  have  failed  to  recognise  the  effect  of  crystallization  in  the 
cleavage  of  slate,  as  evidently  as  in  the  laminar  divisions  of  ielspu. 

Those  varieties  of  roofslate  are  preferred  for  the  covering  of 
buildings,  which  have  the  smoothest  surface  and  split  info  the 
thinnest  plates ;  they  arc,  however,  frequently  made  too  thin  to 
be  durable,  and  too  light  to  resist  the  force  of  the  wind  during 
storms. 

Quarries  of  slate  are  worked  extensively  in  Westmordand, 
Yorkshire,  Leicestershire,  North  Wales,  Cornwall,  and  Devon- 
shire. The  foreign  localities  of  slate  are  so  numerous,  it  would 
be  superfluous  to  name  them. 

Mountains  of  slate  are  seldom  so  precipitous  as  those  of  gran- 
ite; they  are  covered  with  verdure  on  their  declivities,  as  th^ 
contain  less  silex  and  a  more  equal  admixture  of  the  earths  fik- 
vourable  to  vegetation. 

Flinty  slate,  as  before  observed,  differs  from  common  slate  bj 
containing  a  greater  quantity  of  siliceous  earth ;  and,  as  its  name 
implies,  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  flint.  Slate  and  flinty  slate 
not  only  pass  into  each  other,  but  frequently  alternate.  When 
the  latter  ceases  to  have  the  slaty  structure,  it  becomes  hornstODCy 
or  what  the  French  denominate  petro-silex.  If  it  contain  crys- 
tals of  felspar,  it  becomes  hornstone  porphyry ;  all  these  varie- 
ties may  be  observed  alternating  with  each  other, in  the  same 
rocks  in  Charnwood  Forest,  and  in  North  Wales  and  Cumberland. 
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Slate  18  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  metalliferous  rocks:  near- 
y  all  the  principal  metallic  ores  have  been  found  in  slate,  either 
in  veins  or  beds ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  flinty  slate  seldom  con- 
tains any  repositories  of  metallic  matter.  Lead  and  copper  are 
the  principal  metals  found  in  the  slate  rocks  of  England  and 
Wales ;  they  are  not  so  rich  in  lead  as  the  mountain  limestone, 
but  the  lead  ore  in  slate  rocks  contains  a  larger  portion  of  silver. 

Greywacke  and  Greywacke  Slate;  German  Grauwacke. — 
This  dissonant  term,  which  we  have  borrowed  from  the  German, 
the  French  geologists  have  exchanged  for  a  name  not  more  har- 
monious, though  more  expressive,  Traumate^  from  the  Greek 
Thraustna  a  fragment 

Greywacke  in  its  most  common  form  may  be  described  as  a 
coarse  slate  containing  particles  or  fragments  of  o^her  rocks  or 
minerals  varying  in  size  from  two  or  more  inches,  to  the  smallest 
grain  that  can  be  perceived  by  the  eye.  When  the  imbedded 
particles  become  extremely  minute,  greywacke  passes  into  slate. 
When  the  particles  and  fragments  are  numerous,  and  the  slate  in 
which  they  are  cemented  can  scarcely  be  perceived,  greywacke 
becomes  coarse  sandstone  or  gritstone.  When  the  fragments 
are  larger  and  angular,  greywacke  might  be  described  as  a  brec- 
cia with  a  paste  of  slate.  When  the  fragments  are  rounded,  it 
might  not  improperly  be  called  an  ancient  puddingstone.  When 
rocks  of  greywacke  have  a  slaty  structure,  they  form  greywacke 
slate. 

Greywacke  has  by  some  of  the  French  geologists  been  descri- 
bed as  a  transition  sandstone,  with  a  cement  either  of  siliceous 
earth,  or  of  slate.  This  definition  agrees  with  the  gritstones  as- 
sociated with  the  upper  transition  or  mountain  Umestone.  Where 
the  paste  is  hard  and  siliceous,  as  I  have  observed  in  the  greywacke 
of  Savoy  that  separates  the  primary  from  the  secondary  rocks, 
many  of  the  siliceous  particles  may  have  been  original  concre- 
tions, formed  at  the  same  time  as  the  paste;  and  where  these  con- 
cretions are  all  composed  of  quartz,  we  may  infer  that  such  has 
been  their  mode  of  formation.  In  other  instances,  the  fragments 
are  evidently  the  debris  of  more  ancient  rocks,  that  have  been 
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broken  down  by  some  great  catastrophe,  and  mixed  with  mom 
recent  beds  at  the  period  when  they  were  forming.  This  mode 
of  formation  impHes,  that  a  considerable  period  elapsed  betweea 
the  formation  of  the  primary  and  secondary  rocks.  The  fiag' 
ments  are  always  those  of  lower  rocks,  and  never  of  the  upper 
strata.  In  some  situations  immense  beds  of  loose  conglomerattr 
composed  of  large  fragments  and  boulders  of  the  lower  rocki, 
separate  the  slate  rocks  from  the  calcareous  formations:  such  cos* 
glomerates  may  be  regarded  as  occupying  the  geological  place 
of  grey  wacke,  and  belonging  to  the  greywacke  formation. 

The  old  red  sandstone,  about  which  so  much  has  been  writtet 
and  so  little  understood,  is  a  greywacke  coloured  red  by  the  ac- 
cidental admixture  of  oxide  of  iron.  In  Monmouthshire,  the  le- 
lations  of  red  sandstone  with  greywacke,  and  the  passage  of  ooe 
rock  into  the  other,  may  be  distinctly  observed  ;  the  cooneclNi 
also  with  the  lower  gritstone,  under  the  mountain  limestone,  mij 
be  plainly  traced.  Here  then  we  have  the  mountain  limestone  with 
its  alternatin/i!  beds  of  grit,  the  red  sandstone  and  the  greywacke, 
Evidently  members  of  the  same  formation ;  and  to  make  the  cod> 
nection  more  complete,  the  red  sandstone  contains  beds  offime- 
stone,  which  form  the  link  between  the  lower  transition  and  the 
upper  transition  limestones.  This  limestone  is  imperfect,  being 
intermixed  with  siliceous  particles;  it  is  of  a  greenish  colour,  and 
hence  called  Gooseberry  limestone.  The  red  sandstone  also  pu- 
ses into  clay  stone,  as  well  characterized  as  that  of  the  Pentland 
hills.* 

The  old  red  sandstone  possesses  all  the  mineral  characters  of 
greywacke  except  the  colour,  which  is  a  quality  that  can  never 
be  considered  of  importance,  being  derived  chiefly  from  local  or 
accidental  causes.  The  old  red  sandstone  also  occupies  the 
ological  position  of  greywacke  and  greywacke  slate,  into  which 
it  passes  merely  by  a  change  of  colour.   The  principal  reason 


*  From  the  quantity  of  oxide  of  iron  and  of  red  marie  in  some  beds  of  the  old  nd 
stndMone,  and  from  its  paamfre  into  clay-stone>  I  am  inclined  to  beiitfro  that  the  nd 
aandstoDD  of  Monmouthshire  has  been  formed  partly  by  the  decompoaitiwi  of  an 
cient  basaltic  formation,  which  has  become  intermixed  with  greywacke. 
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why  it  has  not  been  generally  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  grey- 
wacke  formation  is,  that  it  has  frequently  been  confounded  with 
the  red  sandstone  above  the  coal  formation :  they  greatly  resem- 
ble each  other,  and  it  is  not  yet  clearly  ascertained,  whether  the 
red  sandstone  in  some  parts  of  England  be  the  old  red  sandstone 
or  the  new.  Until  English  geologists  shall  renounce  their  preju- 
dices, and  place  the  old  red  sandstone  and  mountain  limestone 
in  the  Transition  Class,  as  greywacke,  and  transition  limestone, 
every  attempt  will  be  vain  to  identify  this  part  of  the  geology  of 
England  with  that  of  the  Continent :  particularly  as  the  Alpine 
limestone  of  foreign  geologists,  is  a  very  different  formation  from 
the  transition  limestone,  comprising  the  several  formations  of 
limestone  above  the  coal  strata,  and  new  red  sandstone,  or  what 
the  French  call  (rres  bigarre. 

Transiiiim  limestone. — This  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  , 
the  transition  rocks :  its  mineral  characters  vary  considerably,  ac- 
cprding  to  the  nature  of  the  rocks  with  which  it  is  associated ;  it  ^ 
has  generally  a  subcrystalline  texture,  and  is  more  or  less  trans- 
lucent  on  the  edges.  From  the  degree  of  hardness  which  it  pos- 
sesses; it  will  take  a  good  polish  :  most  of  the  coloured  marbles 
are  transition  limestone.  The  prevailing  colour  is  bluish  grey, 
but  it  is  sometimes  red,  brown,  or  black ;  the  lower  beds  of  this 
limestone  are  often  beautifully  variegated,  veined,  and  spotted. 
It  may  be  stated  generally,  that  transition  limestones  are  seldom 
80  perfectly  crystalline  as  primary  limestones,  and  they  have  rarely 
the  compact  and  earthy  texture  of  secondary  limestones. 

Transition  limestone  occurs  in  beds  alternating  with  slate,  grey- 
wacke, greywacke  slate,  and  coarse  gritstone.  Some  of  these 
beds  are  of  considerable  thickness,  and  form  mountain  masses. 
The  lowest  beds  alternate  with  slate ;  they  contain  few  organic 
remains.  The  variegated  limestone  of  Devonshire  is  of  this  kind. 
Sometimes  numerous  thin  strata  of  slate  and  transition  limestone 
alternate,  and  are  much  bent  and  contorted.  A  very  remarkable 
instance  of  this  occurs  at  Drewsteignton  near  Moreton  in  Devon- 
shire, where  a  series  of  thin  strata  of  dark  limestone,  alternate 
with  strata  of  indurated  slate,  and  are  bent  and  folded  in  various 
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directions.  Were  we  to  take  a  number  of  alternating  sheets  o( 
black  and  brown  paper,  and  fold  them  nearly  round  a  wine  de- 
canter, and  then  bend  them  back  over  the  lower  folds,  we  shoaU 
have  a  not  unapt  representation  of  the  singular  contortions  of 
the  strata  in  this  place,  where  they  are  exposed  to  view  by  extes* 
sive  quarries  cut  in  the  rock. 

The  remarkable  contortions  of  the  beds  of  transition  limestone 
and  slate,  imply  the  operation  of  a  cause  that  could  not  oidf 
bend  but  soften  the  strata ;  and  were  we  to  admit  that  granite 
has  once  been  in  a  state  of  fusion,  and  been  protruded  through 
the  outer  crust  of  the  globe,  the  immediate  contiguity  of  thcK 
bended  strata  to  the  granite  of  Dartmoor  might  indicate  the 
agent  by  which  the  effects  were  produced.  Near  Dudley,  io 
Staffordshire,  we  have  another  remarkable  instance  of  the  bend- 
ing  of  beds  of  transition  limestone ;  but  this  is  in  the  vicinity  of 
basaltic  rocks,  which  are  now  admitted  to  be  of  igneous  origia 

The  limestone  at  Wren^s  Nest,  near  Dudley,  consists  of  iwe 
beds,  one  ten,  and  the  other  fourteen  yards  thick,  resting  upon 
beds  of  soil  and  imperfect  limestone  and  shale,  called  wUd  mem' 
ureg.  The  two  beds  of  limestone  are  separated  by  similar  strata 
of  wild  measures  thirty-eight  yards  in  thickness,  and  are  rused 
up  together  in  a  position  approaching  to  vertical,  and  are  foMed 
round  the  hill  inclosing  a  space  of  about  fifly  acres,  with  a  douMe 
wall  of  limestone  rising  above  the  country,  like  an  oval  towar 
widening  at  the  lower  part. 

If  two  sheets  of  pasteboard  were  separated  by  a  quire  of  writ- 
ing paper,  and  laid  flat,  and  a  blunt  metallic  rod  were  thmst 
through  the  whole  from  beneath,  it  would  force  the  lower  sheet 
of  pasteboard  through  the  upper  sheets,  and  represent  the  pres- 
ent position  of  the  strata  at  Wren's  Nest  Hill.  At  Dudley  Castle 
Hill,  about  a  mile  distant,  the  beds  of  limestone  are  bent^  and 
dip  on  each  side  of  the  hilL  (See  a  section  of  this  Hill,  Plate  3, 
fig.  4.) 

The  transition  Timestone  of  Dudley  is  not  covered  by  any  beds 
of  the  upper  transition  or  mountain  limestone,  but  by  strata  about 
seventy^ix  yards  in  total  thickness,  composed  of  imperfect  lime- 
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stone  and  sandstone,  which  separate  it  from  the  lowest  coal 
measures.  It  is  therefore  to  be  particularly  noticed,  that  the 
coal  strata  which  in  most  of  the  coal  districts  in  England  rest 
upon  the  upper  transition  or  mountain  limestone,  in  this  part  of 
Staffordshire  rest  upon  the  lower  transition  limestone.  The  re- 
markable fossil  the  trilobite,  called  the  Dudley  fossil,  occurs  prin- 
4*.ipally  if  not  entirely  in  a  stratum  under  the  first  limestone. 
There  are  shells  in  what  are  called  the  wild  measures,  but  they 
are  in  a  sofl  and  decomposing  state. 

The  lower  transition  limestone  in  England  and  Wales  is  not  a 
very  extensive  formation  :  it  skirts  the  granite  of  Dartmoor,  and 
part  of  the  Malvern  Hills ;  it  extends  in  a  narrow  belt  from  Wen- 
lock  in  Shropshire,  to  Caermarthen  in  Wales,  and  is  generally 
accompanied  with  soft  greenish  schistose  strata,  called  provin- 
cially  Dye  Earth,  which  contain  numerous  impressions  of  shells. 
A  few  patches  of  this  limestone  occur  in  various  parts  of  the  slate 
districts  in  Wales  and  Cumberland.  This  part  of  the  transition 
Kmcstone  series,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  organic  remains ;  it 
is  rarely  metalliferous. 

The  upper  transition  or  mountain  limestone  is,  as  I  have  be- 
fore stated,  the  limestone  to  which  the  French  geologists  gave, 
par  excellence^  the  name  of  Calcaire  de  transition.  It  is  by  ma- 
ny English  geologists  considered  as  a  distinct  formation  from  the 
lower,  or  what  they  call  the  true  transition  limestone ;  and  it  is 
said  to  be  separated  from  it  by  the  important  formation  of  the 
old  red  sandstone  f  ^  but  the  latter  is  only  a  variety  of  grey  wacke, 
and  is  acknowledged  even  by  those  who  make  it  a  distinct  for- 
mation, to  graduate  into  greywacke,  and  possess  all  the  general 
characters  of  that  rock,  except  that  it  is  colored  red.  It  contains 
in  some  situations  beds  of  imperfect  limestone,  which  may  be 
said  to  connect  the  lower  transition  and  mountain  limestones  in 
one  formation,  together  with  the  associated  beds  of  greywacke, 
red  sandstone,  and  gritstone. 

Mountain  limestone  is  one  of  the  most  important  calcareous 
rocks  in  England  and  Wales,  both  from  its  extent,  the  thickness 
and  number  of  its  beds,  the  quantity  and  variety  of  its  organic 
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remains,  and  its  richness  of  metallic  ores,  particularly  of  W. 
In  Derbyshire,  where  the  different  beds  of  limestone  have  bM 
pierced  through  by  the  miners,  the  average  thicknesa  of  the  tlw 
uppermost  is  about  160  yards;  the  beds  are  separated  by  bth 
of  trap  or  basalt,  resembling  ancient  lavas.  The  fourth  or  k» 
est  limestone  has  not  been  pierced  through.  The  three  bedirf 
limestone  arc  distinctly  stratified  ;  the  prevailing  color  is  gnf : 
some  of  the  strata  in  the  upper  limestone  bed,  seem  almoit* 
tirely  composed  of  the  fossil  remains  of  encrinites.  Jin  the  noA 
ern  part  of  Yorkshire,  and  in  Westmoreland  and  Cumberiui 
the  beds  of  mountain  limestone  alternate  with  beds  of  grejwacb 
slate,  and  coarse  sandstone.  In  North  Wales,  and  in  SonwnBl- 
shire,  mountain  limestone  forms  entire  mountain  maans  of 
thickness,  distinctly  stratified  ;  the  strata  often  varying  in  coki^ 
and  sometimes  in  the  nature  of  their  organic  remains. 

The  beds  of  mountain  limestone  vary  very  much  in  diAmt 
parts  of  England  in  their  number  and  thickness ;  even  the  qosK* 
ty  of  the  limestone  of  the  same  stratum  sometimes  varisi  moch 
in  the  same  mountain.  At  Llanymynah,  a  low  mountain  con- 
posed  of  this  limestone,  the  quality  of  the  limestone  on  one  mde 
of  the  hill  is  considered  by  the  lime  burners  of  the  very  best  kind; 
while  at  a  little  distance  the  same  strata  are  so  impure,  from  as 
intermixture  with  sand  and  clay,  that  they  cannot  be  used  wilk 
advantage :  but  what  is  more  remarkable,  I  have  seen  in  tti 
hill,  a  stratum  of  the  best  limestone,  lying  regularly  between  otba 
strata,  suddenly  terminate,  and  a  whitish  calcareous  marie  oeei> 
py  its  place,  and  preserving  the  same  degree  of  thickness, 
the  same  direction.  As  these  strata  contain  marine  organic  i» 
mains,  and  were  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  we  09 
suppose  that  a  submarine  current  had  prevented  the  limestooe 
from  extending  further,  and  supplied  its  place  by  a  depositioo  d 
clay,  before  the  stratum  above  was  deposited.  In  the  fiKBMi 
case,  where  the  strata  of  good  limestone  become  in  some  psrti 
calcareous  and  impure,  we  may  suppose  that  submarine  cumoli 
carrying  away  particles  of  sand,  had  intermixed  them  with  ths 
calcareous  depositions  in  one  part,  but  not  in  another,  Indaad 
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this  gudden  change  in  the  quality  of  the  limestone,  is  so  common 
in  that  part  of  Wales,  that  the  workmen  have  given  to  it  the  ex- 
pressive name  of  Balk  stone.  When  I  was  first  informed  of  the 
balk  stone,  and  saw  that  it  impeded  the  operations  of  the  quarry- 
men,  I  expected  to  have  found  a  dyke  of  basalt,  and  was  surpris- 
ed to  observe  a  mass  of  stratified  limestone  of  an  impure  quality, 
cutting  through  the  best  limestone  like  a  thick  wall,  and  left 
standing,  the  good  limestone  being  worked  away  on  each  side  of 
it.  This  wall  of  limestone  was  of  a  darker  color  than  the  rest ; 
it  contained  the  remains  of  encrinites.  It  is  owing,  I  conceive, 
to  irregularities  in  the  deposition  of  the  strata,  from  causes  at- 
tending their  original  formation,  that  soft  and  irregular  beds  or 
masses  of  clay  occur  in  mountain  limestone,  which  have  proba- 
bly been  washed  out  by  subterranean  currents  of  water,  and 
formed  excavations  and  caverns  of  considerable  magnitude. 
Many  instances  might  be  cited  of  considerable  streams,  and  even 
rivers,  ingulphed  in  mountain  limestone,  and  rising  again  at  the 
distance  of  several  mil^.  In  the  northern  counties,  these  open- 
ings are  called  Swallow  Holes.  Mr.  Farey  has  enumerated 
twenty-eight  swallow  holes,  in  the  mountain  limestone  of  Derby- 
Aite. 

It  is  in  the  lower  beds  of  mountain  limestone  that  enormous 
natural  caverns  frequently  occur ;  such  are  the  well  known  cav- 
ern near  Castleton,  and  Pools-hole  near  Buxton  in  Derbyshire, 
and  Yordas  Cave  under  Whernside  in  Craven.  Gordal  Scar  and 
Weathercote  Cave  in  the  same  district,  cannot  properiy  be  called 
paverns,  as  they  are  open  to  the  day ;  but  the  latter  was  proba- 
bly once  a  cavern,  of  which  the  roof  has  fallen  in.  In  all  these 
caverns,  and  others  that  I  have  observed  in  this  limestone,  there 
is  a  stream  of  running  water,  which  is  more  or  less  copious  in 
rainy  or  dry  seasons ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  cav- 
erns have  been  formed  by  the  agency  of  water  percolating 
through  natural  fissures,  and  in  the  lapse  of  ages  excavating  the 
softer  or  more  broken  parts  of  the  rock.  The  prodigious  force 
with  which  these  subterranean  streams  rush  through  the  openings 
of  some  of  these  caverns,  after  continued  rains,  suggests  the 
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probability  of  this  mode  of  formation.  The  whole  of  that  enor 
mous  mass  of  limestone  in  Craven,  from  Ingleborough  aid 
Whemside  to  Gordal,  is  intersected  by  perpendicular  fiaBUie^ 
which  are  narrow  at  the  top,  and  become  wider  as  they  desceni 
through  which  the  water  may  be  heard  to  run  at  a  vast  depth  l» 
low.  These  unseen  but  ever-active  streams  are  slowly  but  ptf* 
gressively  wearing  down  the  internal  parts  of  these  calcaiecNi 
mountains,  and  depositing  them  in  the  sea. 

The  limestone  of  Derbyshire  contains  thick  beds  of  trapfli 
basalt.  In  one  or  two  instances  the  Derbyshire  trap  has  ben 
observed  to  assume  the  columnar  structure.  Other  beds  contaii 
cavities  filled  with  calcareous  spar :  they  are  provincially  ctHdi 
Toadstone,  the  amygdaloid  of  mineralogists.  Some  varidki 
have  a  near  resemblance  to  lava,  and  were  supposed  by  Mr. 
Whitehurst  to  have  been  forced  between  the  beds  of  limestose 
when  in  a  state  of  fusion.  Were  we  to  admit  their  igneous  orijgai 
a  more  natural  supposition,  I  conceive  would  be,  that  they  weit 
formed  at  distant  periods  of  time,  by  successive  eruptions  of  sub- 
marine volcanos,  when  these  mountains  were  covered  bj  the 
ocean ;  for  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  were  once  under  the 
sea.  From  recent  obser\'ations,  we  have  reason  to  belie¥e  thit 
the  agency  of  submarine  volcanos  is  very  extensive.  Probsb^ 
many  of  the  differences  observed  in  volcanic  products  and  bisat 
tic  rocks,  were  occasioned  by  the  different  circumstances  to 
which  they  were  exposed  afler  their  eruption,  on  dry  land,  oriB* 
der  the  incumbent  pressure  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean. 

The  upper  transition  or  mountain  limestone  in  England  is  p» 
ticularly  metalliferous  the  principal  ores  are  those  of  lead  8«i 
zinc ;  they  occur  principally  in  veins.  Nearly  all  the  lead  obtais- 
ed  from  the  English  mines  is  found  in  the  mountain  limestone: 
Ores  of  copper  occur  in  small  quantities  in  this  limestone. 

Most  of  the  fossil  organic  remains,  both  in  the  upper  and  lower 
traiisition  rocks,  are  of  genera  that  are  not  found  in  the  second- 
aty  limestones.  Some  of  the  upper  beds  seem  almost  entirelj 
comj)oscd  of  encrinites:  madiepores  and  corallites  occur  abun- 
dantly in  the  middle  part  of  this  formation. 
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(iuartz  Rock. — Rocks  composed  entirely  of  crystalline  grains 
of  quartz,  sometimes  occur  among  primary  and  transition  moun- 
tains. Certain  causes  appear  to  have  operated  locally,  and  sep- 
arated the  quartz  and  felspar  of  granite  into  masses  of  consider- 
able size.  The  quartz  rock  in  the  county  of  Wicklow  I  observ- 
ed to  be  formed  of  what  is  called  greasy  quartz^  similar  to  that 
in  numerous  veins  in  the  mica-slate,  near  its  junction  with  granite 
in  the  adjacent  mountains,  and  is  probably  cotemporaneous  with 
the  veins.  According  to  Dr.  MacCulloch,  the  quartz  rock  in 
many  parts  of  the  Highlands  presents  evident  indications  of  being 
composed  of  fragments  and  rounded  pieces  again  united,  and  is 
m  fact  a  quartzose  greywacke  or  grit.  Part  of  the  Lickey  Hill 
near  Bromsgrove  is  composed  of  granular  quartz ;  and  similar 
beds  occur  near  the  village  of  Hartshill,  in  Warwickshire,  be- 
tween Atherstone  and  Nuneaton.  Quartz  rock,  as  distinguished 
from  quartzose  gritstone,  is  an  inconsiderable  formation,  and  may 
with  more  propriety  be  referred  to  the  Transition,  than  the  Pri- 
mary Class. 

Jasper. — This  mineral  is  of  rare  occurrence  as  a  constituent 
part  of  beds,  or  of  mountain  masses  ;  it  differs  little  from  a  sili- 
ceous flinty  slate,  but  is  generally  coloured  red,  brown,  or  yellow^ 
ud  is  opaque.    It  contains  a  large  portion  of  the  oxide  of  iron 
in  its  composition.    The  beds  of  shale  in  the  coal  strata  are 
sometimes  converted  by  fire  into  a  substance  in  every  respect  re- 
Mmbling  jasper.   There  are  beds  of  jasper  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude in  some  parts  of  the  Appenines  covered  by  rocks  of  ser- 
pentine.   In  some  situations  beds  of  slaty  jasper  alternate  with 
slate,  to  which  rock  they  appear  to  bear  the  same  relation  as 
flinty  slate.    Lydian  stone,  which  is  a  black  siliceous  flint  slate, 
is  by  some  geologists  called  black  Jasper.   The  only  bed  of  jas- 
per that  I  have  seen  among  the  English  rocks,  occurs  associated 
with  beds  of  manganese  ore  at  Doddiscombleigh  in  Devonshire. 
Jasper  sometimes  occurs  in  veins,  and  forms  nodules  in  basaltic 
rocks. 

Hornblende  rock  and  Greenstone. — Hornblende  rock  has  been 
described  as  associated  with  primary  rocks,  it  also  fjccurs  in  the 
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lower  transition  rocks.  Transition  hornblende  presents  no  wie- 
ty  of  character  by  which  it  can  be  distinguished  from  Primuf. 
Greenstone  composed  of  felspar  and  hornblende,  in  which  tk 
felspar  is  white,  and  sienitic  greenstone,  in  which  the  felspar  ii 
red,  sometimes  occur  in  beds  among  transition  rocks,  particolv- 
ly  of  slate.  But  more  frequently  rocks  of  greenstone,  sometiiiM 
called  Trap,  occur  in  an  unconformable  position,  covering  loA 
both  of  the  transition  and  secondary  class,  and  will  be  deiai' 
bed  in  the  chapter  on  Unconformable  Rocks ;  after  the  descii^ 
tion  of  the  lower  secondary  strata  containing  coaL 

OBSERVATION'S  ON  COXFORMABLE  TRANSITION  ROCKST. 

The  order  of  succession  in  conformable  transition  rocks  is  eztreM- 
]y  variable,  and  the  tliickDess  of  tho  same  beds  differs  greatly  in  difr 
ent  situaliuns.  In  one  district  we  find  a  whole  uninterrupted  teris 
of  calcareous  strutn,  forming:  entire  mountains;  and  in  an  adjacent^ 
trict  the  same  series  are  widely  separated  by  intervening  beds  of  sbk^ 
grey  wacke,  or  sandstone ;  and  man}'  of  the  strata  which  occur  in  ow 
place,  will  often  be  wanting-  in  another.  We  have  before  obserredi 
that  calcareous  transition  strata  arc  subject  to  sudden  variitiont.of 
quality  In  the  same  mountain  ;  we  cannot  therefore  be  surpnitAi  fbtt 
in  distant  districts  a  great  diversity  should  exist,  both  in  the  nmnberiii 
thickness  of  calcareous  strata  of  the  same  formation  ;  no  single  rt» 
turn  can  be  regarded  as  an  universal  formation.  In  whatever  mimMi 
the  strata  were  deposited,  the  deposition  has  been  intermpted If 
causes  to  us  unknown,  which  have  accumulated  thick  masses  in«l 
situation,  and  prevented  their  formation  in  other  parts.  With  rcipert 
to  beds  composed  chiefly  of  the  fragments  of  older  rocks,  it  is  m 
dent  that  the  contiguity  to  rocks  which  were  most  easilj  disint^n* 
ted,  would  produce  thicker  beds  of  fragments  in  certain  situatlotf 
than  in  others,  and  that  their  formation  must  be  local. 

The  organic  remains  found  in  transition  rocks,  belong  almost  exdfr 
sively  to  genera  no  longer  existing,  and  which  do  not  occur  in  tiie 
upper  secondary  strata.  Vegetable  remains  are  rare  in  transitioi 
rocks ;  they  occur  sometimes  in  slate  rocks.  The  trilobite  is  pecu- 
liar to  transition  rocks ;  the  gigantic  species  occurs  in  slate,  and  tlie 
smaller  species  in  limestone.    The  orthoceratite  is  chiefly  found  in 
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transition  Umcstone ;  univalve  shells  rarely  occur  in  it.  The  prevail- 
ing fossils  in  this  class  are  madrepores,  coraiiites,  and  encrinites. 
The  remains  of  verlebrated  animals  are  rarely,  if  ever,  found  in 
transition  rocks.  Many  instances  cited  by  foreign  geologists  of  ver- 
lebrated animals  found  in  this  class  of  rocks  are  erroneous ;  the  rocks 
in  which  they  occur  belong  to  the  secondary  strata.  And  it  should 
be  known,  that  some  English  conchologists  have  described  fossil  re- 
mains from  specimens  collected  in  particular  counties,  without  know- 
ing precisely  their  true  localities,  or  whether  they  were  found  in  situ 
or  in  diluvial  deposits.  In  the  near  vicinity  of  the  transition  lime- 
stone in  Derbyshire,  I  have  collected  gryphites  and  numulites,  and 
even  the  fossils  of  the  chalk  formation,  but  they  had  no  relation  to 
the  ancient  limestone ;  they  were  found  in  beds  of  gravel. 

Conformable  transition  rocks  cover  the  primary,  and  sometimes  al- 
ternate with  them ;  they  are  also  associated  with  the  lowest  beds  of 
the  coal  formation,  so  that  no  well  marked  division  can  be  traced 
between  them :  but  there  is  one  character,  independent  of  all  artifi- 
cial arrangements,  which  serves  to  distinguish  transition  rocks  from 
the  upper  secondary  strata,  in  countries  where  the  regular  coal  for- 
mation is  found.  All  rocks  under  the  coal  formation  belong  either  to 
the  transition  or  primary  class ;  and  all  the  strata  above  the  coal  for- 
mation, belong  either  to  the  upper  secondary  or  the  tertiary  class. 
The  geological  position  of  the  regular  coal  formation  thus  serves  as 
a  simple  and  intelUgible  key  to  the  geology  of  all  countries  where 
the  coal  formation  occurs.  But  where  the  coal  strata  are  absent,  the 
difficulty  of  determining  the  class  to  which  certain  rock  formations 
belong,  is  oAen  very  great.  Of  this  we  have  a  striking  instance  in 
the  perplexed  attempts  of  foreign  geologists  to  classify  the  vast  cal- 
careous formations  of  the  Jura,  and  the  outer  range  of  the  Alps ;  and 
the  perplexity  is  further  increased,  by  the  mistakes  which  are  made 
in  referring  to  the  English  mountain  limestone,  by  confounding  it  with 
the  calcaire  alpin  or  alpine  limestone.  The  alpine  limestone,  accor- 
ding to  some  geologists,  is  a  transition  limestone ;  but  according  to 
other  geologists,  it  is  analogous  to  the  magnesian  limestone  under  the 
new  red  sandstone,  and  also  comprises  the  lias  limestones  and  the 
oolites.  Indeed,  I  am  convinced  that  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Alps, 
rockR  analogous  to  the  chalk  formation,  have  not  unfrequently  been 
classed  with  transition  limestones.   These  mistakes  have  arisen  from 
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a  desire  to  make  observations  ag^ce  with  preconceiTed  tbeories,  ad 
the  artificial  arrang^ements  which  Werner  had  invented.  Thaa  it  wv 
taken  for  granted,  that  the  granitic  mountains  of  the  Alps  being  pri- 
marj,  the  calcareous  mountains  must  be  primary  also  ;  and  when  or 
ganic  remains  were  first  discovered  in  them,  the  geologists  in  Fraaoe 
were  greatly  surprised,  and  seemed  unwilling  to  admit  the  fact;  ll 
length,  by  a  painful  and  reluctant  effort,  they  removed  all  these  mo» 
tains  from  the  primary  to  the  transition  class.  A  more  Herculean  1^ 
bour  remains  to  be  performed, — that  of  removing  many  of  these  me» 
tains  still  higher,  into  the  upper  secondary  class.  In  the  Tlcinitj  d 
Moutiers  in  the  Tarentaise,  where  M.  Brochant  first  observed  mm 
organic  remains  supposed  to  belong  to  transition  rocks,  I  discovend 
the  Patella  and  other  fossils,  peculiar  to  the  upper  secondary  stnta. 

In  parts  of  France  at  a  distance  from  the  Alps  and  the  Jura,  Ik 
mineral  character  of  the  secondary  stnita  might  alone  serve  to  idet* 
tify  them  with  the  English  lias,  oolites,  and  chalk;  but  in  the  ray 
of  the  Jura  and  the  outer  ranges  of  the  Alps,  the  calcareoos  fiwau- 
tions  are  of  such  immense  magnitude,  and  the  beds  are  often  io  high' 
ly  indurated  and  crystalline,  that  it  is  only  from  their  relative  foaitlon 
and  imbedded  fossils  that  we  can  trace  their  analogy  to  the  Engliik 
strata,  or  to  the  secondary  strata  in  the  north  of  France. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 


ON  THE  LOWER  SECONDARY  STRATA  COMPRISING  THE  REGULAR 
COAL  FORMATION. 

The  relative  Geological  Pdsidon  of  Coal  Strata.— Wood  Coal.— Mineral  Coal.— Ar- 
rangement of  the  Strata  in  Coal-fielda. — Concavities  or  Basins  in  which  Coal  Stra- 
ta are  deposited. — Intersections  by  Faults  or  Dykes. — Their  Efiects  on  Water  in 
Coal  Mines.— Peculiar  Potitionfl  of  Coal  Strata  in  certain  Districts— On  the  mode 
of  Searching  for  Coal. — Ironstone  accompanying  Coal. — Precautions  necea8ary  in 
the  establishment  of  Iron  Furnaces. — On  Carbon  as  an  original  constituent  part 
of  the  Globe. — On  the  Origin  of  Coat  and  its  Deposition  in  Freshwater  Basins  or 
Lakes. — Experiments  of  Dr.  MacCulloch  on  die  Conversion  of  Vegetable  Matter 
into  Coal.— On  imperfect  Coal  Formatkms  beyond  the  limits  of  the  regular  Coal 
Strata.— Hints  to  Landed  Proprietors  respecting  the  probability  of  finding  Coal 
and  Rock  Salt  in  Districts  where  they  are  at  present  undiscovered. — Coal  Mines  in 
France,  &,c.— On  tiie  Consumption  of  Coal  in  England,  and  the  period  when  it 
will  be  exhausted. 

It  has  been  stated  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that  the  upper 
conformable  tramition  rocks  are  frequently  associated  with  the 
lower  series  of  secondary  strata ;  so  that  firom  their  position  and 
mineral  characters  alone,  no  well  marked  line  of  division  could 
be  drawn  between  them ;  there  is  however  a  truly  remarkable 
difference  in  the  nature  of  the  organic  remains  in  the  transition 
rocks,  and  in  the  lower  secondary  strata.  In  the  transition  series, 
the  organic  remains  are  almost  exclusively  those  of  marine  ani- 
mals, Which  are  believed  to  have  lived  in  the  deepest  parts  of  the 
ocean.  In  the  lower  secondary  strata  covering  the  transition 
rocks,  the  organic  remains  belong  almost  exclusively  to  the  veg- 
etable kingdom,  and  are  analogous  to  the  native  plants  of  warm 
or  tropical  climates.  These  strata  also  contain  much  carbona- 
ceous and  bituminous  matter,  and  frequently  alternate  with  regu- 
lar beds  of  coaL 

The  striking  change  in  the  nature  of  these  organic  remains, 
from  marine  animals  to  vegetabfes,  marks  that  a  great  revolution 
bad  taken  place  in  the  condition  of  our  present  continents,  after 
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the  formation  of  the  mountain  limestone,  and  before  the  depo» 
tion  of  the  coal  strata.  To  whatever  causes  we  are  to  attribute 
this  change,  it  has  also  been  attended  with  another  effect  not 
less  remarkable :  after  this  period  the  formation  of  metallic  vrioi 
appears  to  have  almost  entirely  ceased,  for  they  very  rarely  shoot 
up  into  the  secondary  strata  which  alternate  with  the  principil 
beds  of  coal. 

We  have  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  change  from  animal  to 
vegetable  remains  in  the  prevailing  rocks  of  some  of  the  nortk 
ern  counties.  The  mountains  of  transition  limestone  which  ex- 
tend through  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire,  and  through  Craven  m 
Yorkshire,  abound  exclusively  with  the  organic  remains  of  ma- 
rine animals.  They  are  covered  on  the  eastern  side  by  two  thick 
beds,  which  contain  carbonaceous  and  bituminous  matter  and 
vegetable  impressions.  The  lowest  is  from  one  hundred  and  fit 
ty,  to  one  hundred  and  seventy  yards  in  thickness.  It  is  called 
by  Mr.  Farey*  Limestone  Shale,  because  it  occurs  over  lime- 
stone. It  is  composed  principally  of  thin  strata  of  shale  and 
sandstone.  Where  it  is  exposed  to  the  air,  it  is  of  a  dark  redAsh- 
brown  color ;  over  this  lies  a  bed  of  coarse-grained  siliceous  land-  ' 
stone,  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  yards  in  tKifJuMML 
It  has  been  called  Millstone  grit  by  Mr.  Whitehurst  and  the  mi- 
ners in  the  north  of  England,  from  being  used  for  the  purposetof 
millstones.  These  two  beds  separate  the  metalliferous  limestone 
from  the  coal  strata  in  that  part  of  England ;  for,  though  tUa  | 
seams  of  coal  sometimes  are  met  with  in  them,  they  do  not  con- 
tain any  of  sufficient  thickness  to  be  worked.  In  the  counties  of 
Northumberland  and  Durham,  the  separation  between  the  strati 
containing  animal  remains,  and  those  which  contain  exclusively 
vegetable  remains,  is  not  so  distinctly  marked.  In  the  lower 
part  of  the  great  series  of  strata  of  micaceous  sandstone,  shale, 
gritstone,  and  coal,  which  together  comprise  the  coal  formation 
of  those  districts,  there  are  some  beds  of  limestone,  and  a  few 
seams  of  imperfect  coal  under  the  limestone ;  but  the  upper  part 
of  this  series,  to  the  depth  of  nearly  one  thousand  feet,  contains 
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BROWN  COAL  OR  WOOD  COAL.— BLACK  COAL.  1 1 1 

organic  remains  belonging  almost  exclusively  to  the  vegetable 
kingdom. 

'Coal  is  a  mineral  too  well  known  to  require  a  particular  de- 
scription. Mineralogists  divide  coal  into  two  species, — ^Brown 
coal,  and  Black  coal ;  the  former,  sometimes  called  wood  coal, 
is  found  chiefly  in  diluvial  or  in  alluvial  ground.  It  contains,  be- 
sides charcoal  and  bitumen,  various  vegetable  principles,  and  the 
branches  or  trunks  of  trees  partially  decomposed,  which  mark 
the  origin  of  this  kind  of  coal. 

Black  coal,  or  common  coal,  is  composed  of  charcoal,  bitu- 
men, and  earthy  matter.  The  latter  forms  the  ashes  which  re- 
main after  combustion:  these  vary  in  proportion  in  different 
coals,  from  two  to  near  twenty  per  cent.  The  proportion  of  bi- 
tumen varies  from  twenty  to  forty  per  cent.,  and  the  charcoal 
from  forty  to  more  than  eighty  per  cent. 

Mineralogists  have  enumerated  many  different  kinds  of  black 
coal :  several  of  these  pass  by  gradation  into  each  other  in  the 
same  mine.  The  most  important  varieties  in  an  economical 
view  are  the  hard  coal,  like  that  of  Staffordshire,  and  bituminous 
or  caking  coal,  called  in  London  sea  coal. 

Black,  or  common  coal,  occurs  in  regular  strata,  which  vary  in 
thickness  from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet  or  even  yards.  Many 
strata  of  coal  often  occur  under  each  other,  separated  by  strata 
of  indurated  clay,  micaceous  sandstone,  coarse  gritstone,  iron- 
stone, and  sofl  bituminous  slate  called  shale,  and  loose  stones 
and  clay  called  rubble.  The  series  of  strata  which  occur  in  one 
situation  is  denominated  a  coal-field. 

Every  district  has  its  peculiar  scries  of  strata  unconnected  with 
any  other :  hence,  the  series  of  stratified  coal  have  been  denomi- 
nated independent  coal  formations. 

Coal-fields  are  of  limited  extent,  and  the  strata  frequently  dip 
to  a  common  centre,  being  often  arranged  in  basin-shaped  con- 
cavities, which  appear  to  have  been  originally  detached  lakes, 
that  were  gradually  filled  by  repeated  depositions  of  carbona- 
ceous and  mineral  matter.  In  some  of  the  larger  coal-fields,  the 
original  form  of  the  lake  cannot  be  traced,  but  in  the  smaller 
ones  it  is  distinctly  preserved. 


n3  coal-fields. 

The  different  strata  under  a  bed  of  coal  are  fieqaently  mmki 
to  the  strata  over  it ;  and  the  same  series  is  again  repealed  naim 
the  lower  beds  of  coaU  and  sometimes  with  a  perfect  rimilari^ 
both  in  the  succession  and  thickness  of  each.  In  some  inataw 
a  single  bed  of  stone,  of  vast  thickness,  separates  two  beds  if 
coal.  In  other  instances,  only  a  very  thin  stratum  of  riiale  m 
clay  lies  between  coal  beds. 

Though  numerous  beds  or  seams  of  coal  occor  in  one  eoi 
field,  very  rarely  more  than  three  of  these  are  worked.  Tfcr 
thickness  of  the  coal  strata  in  the  same  coal-field  often  Taiia 
from  a  few  inches  to  several  yards,;  but  each  stratum  generaly 
preserves  the  same  thickness  throughout  its  whole  extent  In- 
stances to  the  contrary  sometimes  occur,  in  which  the  same  bd 
will  become  narrower  or  wider,  and  sometimes  be  divided  bjt 
stratum  of  incombustible  earthy  matter,  in  different  parti  of  lb 
course.  Few  beds  of  coal  are  worked  at  a  great  depth  idneh 
are  less  than  two  feet  in  thickness.  The  stratum  lying  ofw  a 
bed  of  coal  is  called  the  roof,  and  the  stratum  under  it  the  loor. 
The  facility  of  getting  coal  depends  very  much  on  the  compacl- 
ness  of  the  stone  which  forms  the  roof,  not  only  on  accomHoTlfce 
security  from  falling,  but  for  keeping  out  the  upper  walnr  and 
preserving  the  pit  in  a  dry  state.  The  great  expense  incnnedin 
supporting  the  roof  when  it  is  loose,  frequently  prevents  a  valm* 
ble  bed  of  coal  from  being  worked,  or  absorbs  all  the  profit  b 
some  situations  the  roof  is  indurated  clay,  impregnated  with  biti- 
men  and  pyrites.  When  this  falls  down,  and  is  intermixed  wilh 
water  and  small  coal  at  the  bottom,  it  takes  fire  spontaneooslf ; 
on  which  account  the  miners  close  up  the  space  with  commoa 
clay,  where  the  coal  has  been  worked,  to  prevent  the  acceas  of 
air  to  the  combustible  matter.  This  kind  of  combustible  olay  ii 
called  tow ;  it  is  common  in  the  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  coal«fiddv 
and  in  Staffordshire.  The  floor  or  stratum  on  which  the  coil 
lies,  consists  of  clay  in  various  degrees  of  induration,  and  is  al- 
most always  of  that  kind  which  will  resist  the  action  of  fire,  call- 
ed fire-clay,  suited  for  furnace  bricks  and  crucibles.  (See  Mr. 
Farcy's  Derbyshire,  p.  179.) 
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It  has  been  before  observed  that  coal  strata  are  frequently  bent 
in  concavities,  resembling  a  trough  or  basin,  dipping  down  on 
one  side  of  the  field  and  rising  on  the  other.  In  Plate  4,  fig.  2, 
the  section  of  a  coal-field  is  represented,  in  which  the  coal  strata 
c  c  D  are  inclined  in  this  manner,  but  partially  dislocated  by  a 
fracture  or  fault  at/.  The  extremities  of  the  lowest  stratum  c  c 
are  several  miles  distant  in  some  coal-fields,  in  others  not  more 
than  one  mile. 

In  the  great  coal-field  or  basin  in  South  Wales,  the  strata  are 
arranged  in  this  manner  over  an  extent  of  nearly  a  hundred 
miles  in  length,  and  a  variable  breadth  of  from  five,  to  twenty 
miles.  It  is  partly  broken  into  by  Caermarthen  Bay,  but  it  forms 
an  extent  of  surface  exceeding  twelve  hundred  square  miles.  It 
contains  twenty-three  beds  of  workable  coal,  which  are  said  by 
Mr.  Martin  to  make  together  ninety-five  feet  in  thickness  of  this 
valuable  mineral ;  this  will  yield  sixty-four  million  tons  of  coal  per 
square  mile.  The  thickest  bed  of  coal  is  nine  feet ;  in  some 
parts  there  are  sixteen  senms  of  ironstone.  The  strata  of  this 
vast  coal-field  are  deeply  cut  through  by  valleys,  and  are  much 
broken  by  faults,  and  the  quality  of  the  coal  varies  greatly  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  field. 

At  the  Clee  Hills  in  Shropshire,  the  breadth  of  some  of  the 
coal  fields  is  not  a  mile.  At  Ashby  Wolds  in  Leicestershire,  in 
the  central  part  of  the  fields  at  f ,  Plate  4,  fig.  2,  the  main  l>ed  of 
coal  is  worked  at  the  depth  of  two  hundred  and  forty  yards ;  but 
by  the  bending  and  rise  of  the  strata,  the  same  bed  comes  to  the 
surface  at  c,' about  three  miles  distant.  The  depth  of  coal  strata 
is  very  different  in  different  situations,  and,  from  the  inclination 
or  bending  of  the  strata,  differs  much  in  the  same  district,  as  will 
be  evident  from  what  has  been  stated,  and  from  an  inspection  of 
the  last-mentioned  figure.  Some  coal-fields  extend  in  a  waving 
form  over  a  district. 


*  The  reference  to  the  plate  and  figure  is  correct,  but  the  i  I'-rinir  if  omittt"^  iu 
the  English  copy,  and  the  ombtfion  was  not  discovered  in  time  to  correct  it  in  this 
•dition. — Jim,  Ed. 
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On  the  eastern  side  of  England,  the  strata  generally  decline^ 
or,  in  the  miners^  language,  dip  to  the  south-east  point :  on  the 
western  side,  the  strata  are  more  frequently  thrown  into  different 
and  opposite  directions,  by  what  are  called  faults  and  dykes. 

A  Fault  is  a  break  or  intersection  of  a  series  of  strata,  on  ono 
side  of  which  they  are  raised  or  thrown  down ;  so  that  in  work- 
ing a  bed  of  coal,  the  men  come  suddenly  to  its  apparent  termi- 
nation. A  Dyke  is  a  wall  of  mineral  matter,  cutting  through  the 
strata  in  a  position  nearly  vertical.  The  name  dyke  is  originally 
derived  from  our  Northern  neighbors ;  it  signifies  a  wall.  The 
thickness  of  dykes  varies  from  a  few  inches,  to  twenty  or  thirty 
feet,  and  even  yards.  The  dykes  which  intersect  coal  strata  are 
composed  of  indurated  clay,  or  more  frequently  of  basalt,  and 
will  be  particularly  described  in  the  following  chapter.  In  some 
coal-iields  the  strata  are  raised  or  thrown  down  on  one  side  of  a 
dyke  one  hundred  and  tifly  yards  or  more ;  and  the  miner,  after 
penetrating  through  it,  (see  Plate  4,  fig.  3,)  instead  of  finding  the 
same  coal  again,  meets  with  beds  of  stone  or  clay  on  the  other 
side. at  e:  hence  he  is  frequently  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed  in 
searching  for  the  coal  which  is  thus  cut  off.  If  the  stratum  of 
stone  e  be  the  same  as  any  of  the  strata  which  were  sunk  through 
in  making  the  pit  or  shafi  g  it  proves  that  the  bed  of  coal  is 
thrown  down  on  the  side  of  the  fault  at  and  he  can  determine 
the  exact  distance  between  that  stratum,  and  the  coal  he  is  in 
search  of.  But  if  the  stone  is  of  a  different  kind  from  any  which 
was  above  the  coal  c  c,  he  may  be  certain  that  the  strata  are 
raised  on  that  side ;  but  to  what  distance  can  only  be  ascertained 
by  trial,  if  the  under  strata  of  the  coal  bed  c  c  have  not  been  pre- 
viously perforated.  It  frequently  happens,  however,  that  two  or 
more  strata  of  stone  or  shale  at  different  depths,  are  so  similar  in 
their  quality  and  appearance,  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish 
them :  in  such  cases  it  is  necessary  to  perforate  the  stratum,  to 
ascertain  its  thickness  and  examine  the  quality  of  the  strata  above 
or  below  it,  by  which  its  identity  with  any  known  stratum  may 
generally  be  ascertained.    The  manner  in  which  the  strata  are 


*  g  g  omitted  in  the  Plate. 
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kicHned  towards  the  fault,  will  also  determine  whether  they  are 
thrown  up  or  down,  provided  they  are  not  shattered  where  they 
come  in  contact  with  it,  which  is  frequently  the  case.*  Each 
bed  of  coal  in  a  coal-field  has  certain  characters  by  which  it  may 
generally  be  known  to  be  the  same.  Its  thickness,  and  the  qual- 
ity of  the  roof  and  floor,  with  that  of  the  upper  and  under  strata, 
generally  serve  to  identify  it,  though  it  may  sink  deeper  in  one 
place  than  another,  and  vary  in  distance  from  the  surface  five 
hundred  feet 

The  dykes  which  intersect  coal  strata  are  generally  impervious 
to  water ;  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  where  the  strata 
decline  to  them,  they  hold  up  the  water  and  occasion  springs  at 
the  surface,  or  keep  the  coal-works  on  that  side  of  the  fault  un- 
der water,  when  the  coal-works  on  the  other  side  are  dry.  This 
will  be  better  understood  by  referring  to  Plate  4,  fig.  2  and  3, 
where  the  coal  strata  on  the  right  hand  of  the  faults  decline  or 
dip  to  them ;  and  the  water  which  passes  through  or  between 
the  strata  will  be  stopped  at  the  faults  and  held  up,  should  any 
of  the  lower  strata  be  also  impervious,  in  which  case  the  coal 
beds  to  the  right  of  the  fault  will  be  under  water,  and  those  on 
the  other  side  dry.  Now  should  a  perforation  be  incautiously 
made  through  the  dyke,  all  the  water  will  be  thrown  upon  the 
works  on  the  left,  that  were  before  dry.  Where  the  wall  on  each 
side  of  a  fault  belongs  to  different  proprietors,  a  few  strokes  with 
a  pickaxe  may  thus  do  incalculable  mischief  to  those  on  the  one 
side,  and  render  great  service  to  the  other,  by  laying  their  pits  dry. 

The  deepest  coal  mines  in  England  are  those  in  Northumber- 
land and  in  the  county  of  Durham,  some  of  which  are  worked 
nearly  three  hundred  yards  below  the  surface.  The  thickest  bed 
of  English  coal  of  any  considerable  extent  is  the  main  coal  in 
Staffordshire,  which  is  thirty  feet.  The  upper,  lower,  and  middle 
parts  of  the  bed  differ  in  quality.  Mr.  Keir,  who  has  written  an 
interesting  account  of  the  mineralogy  of  the  south  of  Stafford- 


*  If  the  dyke  make  mn  acute  angle  with  the  upper  surface  of  the  strata,  they  are 
Ihrown  up  on  that  side ;  but  if  it  make  an  obtuse  angle,  Uiey  are  thrown  down.  Sec 
JPUto  4.  fig.  2.  d;  and  fig.  8.  d. 
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shire,  says  thai  thirteen  diflerent  kinds  of  coal  occur  over  eadi 
other  in  this  bed  ;  the  uppermost,  which  is  compact,  serres  ua 
roof  in  getting  the  under  coal.  At  the  Wood  Mill-hilt  colliery  ii 
this  county,  the  coal  is  said  to  be  forty-five  feet  thick  ;  and  thm 
beds  of  coal,  from  three  to  four  feet  in  thickness,  have  been  fcmai 
under  it,  since  Mr.  Kcir^s  account  was  published.  The  fini  ii 
only  two  yards  under  the  thick  coal.  The  main  bed  of  coal  ii 
the  Ashby-dc-la-Zouch  coal-field  is  thirteen  feet  thick  ;  the  upper 
and  lower  seams  of  this  bed  also  vary  in  quality ;  and  the  top 
serves  as  the  roof,  being  more  compact  than  the  stratum  over  the 
coaL  Few  beds  of  coal  in  other  parts  of  England  or  in  Wiltf 
exceed  from  six  to  nine  feet  in  thickness ;  but  a  difference  in  tin 
quality  may  generally  be  observed  in  the  upper,  lower,  and  mid- 
dle parts  of  the  same  bod. 

A  curious  fact  is  stated  by  Mr.  Kcir  respecting  the  main  coal 
of  Stafibrdshire : — In  one  situation  the  upper  part  of  the  bedsep 
arates  from  the  lower,  and  rises  to  the  surface,  or  crops  onC  It 
is  at  first  divided  by  indurated  clay  called  bind  or  clunch;  bat  at 
the  distance  becomes  wider,  the  intervening  stone  grows  harder^ 
and  will  strike  fire  with  steel.  Similar  separations  take  phes 
sometimes  in  the  beds  of  coal  in  the  mines  of  Northumbniasd 
and  Durham.  The  largest  known  bed  of  coal  in  the  west  ndaof 
of  Yorkshire  is  near  Bnrnslcy  :  it  is  ten  feet  thick,  and  is  suppv 
sed  to  be  formed  by  the  meeting  of  two  or  more  seams,  wfairii 
soon  separate  again.  The  miners  have  not  been  able  to  trace 
the  same  bed  in  situations  where  it  might  have  been  founds  Wl 
it  preser\'ed  the  same  thickness  in  other  parts  of  its  course. 

Coal  strata,  beside  the  more  common  dislocatiotis  by  fetoiH, 
present  remarkable  contortions  which  it  would  be  diflicult  to  ei* 
plain,  except  by  admitting  a  lateral  force,  which  has  comprassed 
them  into  a  zig-zag  form.  To  (he  same  cause,  or  perha{M  to  t 
partial  sinking  of  the  earth,  we  may  attribute  the  origin  of  what 
is  called  faulty  ground^  which  frequently  occurs  in  coal-fiddL 
In  this,  no  actual  dyke  appears  to  have  been  formed ;  bet  tbe 
beds  of  coal  witli  all  the  accompanying  strata  are  so  broken  and 
shattered,  that  no  workings  can  be  carried  on,  till  the  tninet  hit 
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got  through  theoi  into  regular  strata.  These  broken  parts  of  the 
strata,  called  troubles  and  faulty  ground^  occasion  much  more 
difficulty  to  the  miner  than  common  faults  or  dykes,  and  are 
sometimes  of  great  extent. 

In  some  coal-fields  one  part  of  a  stratum  is  inclined,  and  the 
other  part  verticaL  A  curious  fact  of  this  kind  may  be  seen  in  a 
small  coal-field  near  the  town  of  Manchester.* 

The  position  of  coal  struta  in  many  coal-fields  may  be  repre- 
sented by  a  series  of  fresh  water  muscle  shells,  decreasing,  in  size, 
laid  within  each  other,  but  separated  by  a  thin  paste  of  clay.  If 
one  side  of  the  shell  be  raised,  it  will  represent  the  general  rise 
of  the  strata  in  that  direction ;  and  if  the  whole  series  be  dislo- 
cated by  partial  cracks,  raising  one  part  a  little,  and  depressing 
the  other,  to  represent  faults  in  the  coal,  it  will  give  a  better  idea 
of  the  coal-field  than  any  description  can  convey.  We  are  here 
to  suppose  that  each  shell  represents  a  stratum  of  coal,  and  the 
partitions  of  clay  the  earthy  strata  by  which  they  are  separated. 
The  outer  shell  represents  the  lowest  bed  of  coal,  which  may  be 
many  miles  in  extent.  Now  if  a  much  larger  shell  be  filled  with 
sand,  and  the  lowest  shell  be  pressed  into  it,  we  may  consider 
the  large  shell  to  represent  limestone,  and  the  sand  gritstone ;  we 
shall  then  have  a  model  of  the  coal  strata  in  many  parts  of  Eng- 
land, and  their  situation  over  the  metalliferous  lime,  with  the 
beds  of  sandstone  by  which  they  are  separated  from  it. 

From  the  inclination  or  bending  of  coal  strata,  they  always  rise 
near  to  the  surface  in  some  parts  of  their  course,  and  would  be 
visible  if  not  covered  by  soil  or  gravel.  In  the  intersections 
formed  by  rivulets,  or  by  accidental  fractures  on  the  sides  of  liills 
in  a  district,  the  nature  of  the  strata  may  often  be  determined, 
and  should  be  ascertained  before  any  expense  be  incurred  in 
boring  or  sinking  for  coal.  When  this  is  done,  a  proper  station 
should  be  chosen  ;  which  requires  great  judgment :  otherwise  it 
is  possible  to  bore  or  sink  to  great  depths,  and  miss  a  bed  of  coal 


*  I  have  eiven  a  short  account  of  this  coal-field  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Tnns- 
nctkms  of  the  Geological  Society. 
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ivhich  exists  very  near  the  place :  this  will  be  evident  firom  the 
inspection  of  the  two  stations,  a  and  b,  Plate  4,  fig.  3 :  in  tki 
latter  it  would  be  impossible  to  meet  with  the  bed  of  coal,  c, 
cause  the  search  is  made  beyond  the  line  where  it  rises  to  the 
surface,  or,  in  the  miners^  language,  crops  out.  At  o,  coal  wooU 
be  found  after  sinking  only  a  few  yards.  In  most  situations,  itii 
better  to  search  for  coal,  as  deep  as  can  be  done  without  eipcn- 
sive  machinery,  by  sinking  a  well  in  preference  to  boring.  Bj 
sinking,  a  decisive  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  thickness  of  the 
strata  can  be  ascertained^  as  far  as  you  descend,  which  can  be 
only  imperfectly  known  by  boring ;  for  the  latter  mode  is  liable  to 
great  uncertainty  of  result,  from  bendhigs  or  slips  of  the  strats. 
If,  for  instance,  the  borer  be  worked  in  the  situation  a,  Plate  4, 
fig.  2,  it  will  pass  through  a  great  depth  of  coal,  which  in  reality 
may  not  be  more  than  a  few  inches  in  thickness.  Besides  the 
uncertainty  of  the  results,  the  grossest  impositions  are  sometimes 
practised  to  answer  interested  purposes,  and  induce  prpprieton 
to  continue  the  search,  where  there  is  no  reasonable  probabiUty 
of  success.  Where  coal  strata  come  to  the  surface,  they  are 
generally  in  a  soft  decomposed  state,  and  intermixed  with  earthy 
matter.  They  frequently  present  no  appearance  of  coal,  but  the 
soil  may  be  observed  of  a  darker  color.  The  real  quality  of  the 
coal  cannot  be  ascertained  until  it  is  found  below  in  its  natural 
undecomposed  state,  lying  between  two  regular  strata  of  stone, 
or  indurated  clay.  In  general  it  is  observed  that  the  same  bed 
improves  in  quality,  as  it  sinks  deeper  into  the  earth.  Coal  strata 
are  generally  split  or  divisible  into  rhomboidal  blocks,  by  vertical 
joints,  which  range  about  E.  S.  E.  and  W.  N.  W. :  these  are 
called  slines ;  the  oblique  shorter  joints  are  called  cutters. 

From  what  will  be  stated  in  the  subsequent  chapters,  it  will  ap- 
pear that  there  is  more  than  one-third  of  England  in  which.aU 
'search  for  valuable  coal  is  useless  :  the  knowledge  of  a  negative 
fact  becomes  important,  when  it  saves  us  from  loss  of  time,  ex- 
pense, and  disappointment. 

Coal  strata  are  frequently  accompanied  by  thin  strata  of  iron- 
stone.  This  stone  has  a  dark-brown  or  grey  colour,  and  has  an 
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earthly  appearance  and  fracture,  and  is  about  three  times  heavier 
than  an  equal  bulk  of  water.  Some  kinds  have  the  specific  grav- 
ity of  3.6.  Though  modem  mineralogists  call  this  mineral  clay- 
ironstone  after  Werner,  from  its  resemblance  to  argillaceous 
stones, — on  analysis  it  is  found  to  contain  but  a  very  minute  por- 
tion of  alumine  or  pure  clay,  sometimes  not  more  than  two  per 
cent.  It  is  composed  principally  of  iron  combined  with  oxygen, 
carbonic  acid,  and  water,  and  a  small  quantity  of  silex,  and  in 
some  instances  with  calcareous  earth.  If  it  be  of  a  good  quality, 
it  yields  more  than  thirty  per  cent,  of  iron.  In  some  of  the  beds 
of  clay  over  coal,  detached  nodules  of  ironstone  occur,  which  are 
also  smelted  for  iron. 

The  vast  extent  and  importance  of  our  iron-works  are  well 
known,  but  their  establishment  is  of  recent  date.  Formerly  our 
furnaces  were  on  a  diminutive  scale,  and  wood  or  charcoal  was 
the  only  fuel  employed ;  but  in  the  present  cultivated  state  of  the 
country,  wood  could  not  be  procured  in  requisite  quantity.  The 
application  of  coal  or  coke  to  the  smelting  of  iron  is  among  the 
most  useful  of  modern  improvements ;  but  it  is  only  some  kinds  of 
coal  that  are  proper  for  the  purpose.  Inattention  to  this  circum- 
stance has  frequently  led  landed  proprietors  to  great  and  unprof- 
itable expense.  Finding  ironstone  and  coal  in  abundance  upon 
there  estates,  they  have  constructed  furnaces  and  other  works  at 
a  considerable  cost,  and  have  discovered  too  late  that  the  coal, 
however  suitable  for  domestic  or  other  uses,  was  unfit  to  make 
iron  of  a  marketable  quality.  To  make  good  iron  from  the  best 
ironstone,  it  is  necessary  that  the  coal  should  be  as  free  as  possi- 
ble from  every  substance  with  which  sulphur  is  combined.  It 
should  possess  the  property  of  forming  a  hard  coke  or  cinder ; 
and  if  it  have  the  quality  of  cementing  or  caking,  it  is  the  more 
valuable,  as  the  small  coal  can  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  coking, 
which  is  frequently  wasted  where  it  does  not  possess  this  quality. 

Different  opinions  have  been  formed  respecting  the  origin  of 
coal.  In  the  primary  and  transition  mountains,  a  particular  spe- 
cies of  coal  occurs  in  small  quantities,  which  is  extremely  hard 
and  splendent,  and  burns  without  smoke  or  flame,  and  is  called 
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by  mineralogists  Anthracite*,  and  it  clearly  resembles,  and  ip- 
pears  to  pass  into  the  mineral  called  plumbago  or  graphite.  Con^ 
mon  coal  also  sometimes  graduates  into  plumbago.  Plumbago 
and  anthracite  are  so  completely  mineralized  as  to  preaeot  no 
external  indications  of  a  vegetable  origin  ;  but  the  strata  over 
common  coal  abound  in  vegetable  impressions,  and  tlie  cortial 
part  of  the  vegetable  is  frequently  seen  converted  into  mineni 
coal.  It  is  not  otten  that  vegetable  impressions  are  fciund  in  the 
coal  itself  but  some  of  the  regular  coal  beds  in  the  Dudley  coal- 
field, of  which  I  have  s[)ecimens  of  considerable  size  and  thick- 
ness, are  composed  of  distinct  layers  of  vegetables  converted 
into  true  mineral  coal ;  but  when  separated,  preserving  the  dis- 
tinct cortical  impressions  of  plants  throughout  the  whole  thicknetf 
of  the  conl :  and  it  is  reasonable  to  believe,  that  all  the  coaJ  bedi 
in  the  same  tield  are  also  formed  of  similar  plants,  though  the  veg- 
etable impressions  may  be  effaced.  Granting  that  common  coal 
is  originally  derived  from  the  partial  decomposition  of  v^etabJea, 
it  may  be  fairly  asked, — from  whence  did  the  vegetaUe  tribes 
originally  derive  the  carbon  of  which  their  solid  parts  are  prin- 
cipally composed  I  Carbon  either  previously  existed  in  nature,  or 
trees  and  plants  had  the  power  of  forming  it  from  more  simple 
elements.  Neither  of  these  opinions  is  improbable,  nor  are  thej 
at  variance  with  each  other.  If  carbon  be  a  compound  sub- 
stance, of  which  hydrogen  is  a  constituent  part,  it  may  be  formed 
by  the  process  of  vegetation,  or  it  may  e.xist  also  in  the  mineni 
kingdom,  independently  of  organic  productions.  That  carbon  if 
an  original  constituent  cicmenlary  part  of  the  globe,  can  scarcelj 
be  doubted,  when  wo  consider  that  united  with  oxygen  it  is  as 
important  constituent  part  of  nil  lime.stone  mountains,  composing 
nearly  one  half  by  weight  of  their  substance,  or  44  of  carbonic 
acid  to  5G  of  lime.  Now  the  quantity  of  carbon  when  separa- 
ted from  the  oxygen,  wouhl  be  equal  to  one-eight  of  the  whole 
muss  of  limestone  ;  and  as  all  the  ancient  Umestone  formationi 
were  deposited  under  the  ocean,  we  cannot  suppose  that  this 


"  It  is  ahiindaot  in  Pcnn«ylvania  and  Khode  Island.— ij^w.  Ed. 
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'  earbon  was  derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Could  the  car- 
bon be  separated  from  the  limestone  in  the  great  calcareous 
ranges  of  the  Jura  and  the  Alps,  it  would  form  a  bed  of  pure 
carbon,  nearly  a  thousand  feet  in  thickness,  through  the  vast  ex- 
tent of  these  mountains :  and  were  we  forced  to  admit  that  this 
carbon  was  derived  from  organic  secretion,  we  should  rather  look 
to  the  animal  than  the  vegetable  kingdom  for  its  origin ;  as  no 
small  portion  of  many  calcareous  mountains  is  composed  of  an- 
imal  remains,  and  calcareous  beds  are  forming  in  our  present  seas 
of  great  extent  and  thickness,  by  the  accumulation  of  shells 
and  coraL 

Bitumen,  which  is  composed  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  is  known 
to  exude  from  the  lava  of  recent  volcanos ;  and  the  volcanic  tufa 
in  Auvergne,  which  covers  a  vast  extent  of  surface,  is  almost 
every  where  intermixed  with  bitumen.  In  hot  weather  I  have 
seen  it  trickling  out  of  the  tufa  in  considerable  quantities,  resem- 
bling melted  pitch.  As  the  ancient  volcanos  of  that  district 
broke  out  from  beneath  the  granite,  we  may  fairly  infer  that  the 
bitumen  which  abounds  in  the  volcanic  tufa  is  as  much  a  mineral 
substance  as  the  sulphur  which  accompanies  volcanic  eruptions, 
or  which  is  sublimed  from  the  vapours  of  quiescent  volcanos. 

Though  the  carbon  in  primary  mountains  may  be  derived  from 
the  mineral  kingdom,  there  can  scarcely  remain  a  doubt,  that 
wood-coal  and  common  coal  are  of  vegetable  origin.  Wood- 
coal,  or  brown  coal,  is  found  in  low  situations,  and  appears  to 
have  been  formed  of  heaps  of  trees  buried  by  inundations  under 
'  beds  of  clay,  sand,  or  gravel.  The  woody  parts  have  probably 
andergone  a  certain  degree  of  vegetable  fermentation,  under  the 
pressure  of  the  incumbent  earthy  matter,  by  which  they  have 
been  carbonized  and  consolidated.  In  some  specimens  of  this 
coal,  the  vegetable  fibre  or  grain  is  perceptible  in  one  part,  and 
the  other  part  is  reduced  to  coal.  The  vegetable  principles 
which  this  coal  contains,  united  with  bitumen  and  charcoal,  have 
been  already  stated.  In  black  or  common  coal,  the  vegetable 
extract  and  resin  are  destroyed,  and  the  charcoal  and  bitumen 
alone  remain ;  but  wood-coal  and  common  coal  bear  in  other 

ir, 
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respects  too  close  a  resemblance,  to  allow  us  to  ascribe  to  ihn  i 
a  different  origin,  though  they  were  probably  formed  from  difor-  | 
ent  tribes  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  under  different  ciicm-  i 

stances. 

Wood-coal  is  found  in  considerable  quantities  at  Bovey  Heatfc- 
field,  near  Exeter.  Several  beds  of  coal  are  separated  by  stnli 
of  clay  and  gravel :  the  lowest  is  seventeen  feet  thick,  and  rail 
on  a  bed  of  clay,  under  which  is  sand  resembling  sea  sand.  TIm 
coal  in  contact  with  the  clay  has  a  brown  colour,  and  appears  ii* 
termixt  with  earth.  In  other  parts  the  laminie  of  the  coal  uodn- 
late  and  resemble  the  roots  of  trees :  in  the  middle  of  the  lowot 
stratum  the  coal  is  more  compact,  and  is  of  a  black  colour,  Mni 
nearly  as  heavy  as  common  coal. 

A  great  repository  of  this  kind  of  coal  exists  near  Cologne:  ii 
extends  for  many  leagues :  it  is  fifty  feet  in  thickness,  and  cow- 
ed with  a  bed  of  gravel  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  deep.  Trmib 
of  trees  deprived  of  their  branches  are  imbedded  in  this  coal; 
which  proves  that  they  have  been  transported  from  a  distinct 
Nuts,  which  are  indigenous  to  Hindostan  and  China,  and  a  fra- 
grant resinous  substance,  are  also  found  in  it.  A  similar  ramom 
substance  occurs  in  the  Bovey  coal,  and  was  discovered  with  fos- 
sil wood  in  cutting  through  Highgate  Hill.  Mr.  Hatchett,  bjF 
whom  it  was  analysed,  has  given  it  the  name  of  retinasphalton. 

In  wood-coal  wc  may  almost  seize  nature  in  the  fact  of  making 
coal,  before  the  process  is  completed.  These  formations  of  coti 
aie  of  far  more  recent  date  than  that  of  common  coal,  though 
their  origin  must  be  referred  to  a  former  condition  of  the  globe, 
when  the  vegetable  productions  of  tropical  climates  flourished  in 
northern  latitudes.  The  vegetable  origin  of  common  mineral 
coal  appears  to  be  established  by  its  association  with  strata 
abounding  in  vegetable  impressions,  by  its  close  similarity  to 
wood-coal,  (which  is  undoubtedly  a  vegetable  product,)  and  last- 
ly, by  the  decisive  fact,  that  some  mineral  coal  in  the  Dudley 
coal-field,  is  entirely  composed  of  layers  of  mineralized  plants. 

But  though  the  vegetable  origin  of  mineral  coal  may  be  satis- 
factorily established,  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  conceiving 
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by  what  process  so  many  beds  and  seams  of  coal  have  been 
regularly  arranged  over  each  other  in  the  same  place,  and  sepa- 
rated by  strata  of  sandstone,  shale,  and  indurated  clay.  It  will 
tend  to  simpliiy  the  inquiry,  if  we  examine  a  coal-field  of  very 
limited  extent ;  such  as  those  which  occur  in  small-  coal-basins 
called  noiUet^  on  the  hills  in  the  west  riding  of  Yorkshire,  and 
which  are  not  more  than  one  mile  in  length  and  breadth.  It 
seems  evident  that  these  basins  have  once  been  small  lakes  or 
marshes,  and  that  the  strata  have  been  deposited  on  the  bottom 
and  sides,  taking  the  concave  form  which  depositions  under  such 
circumstances  mast  assume :  and  it  is  deserving  notice,  that  the 
stratum  of  coal  which  in  one  of  these  coal-basins  at  Hudswell  is 
a  yard  thick  in  the  lowest  part,  gradually  diminishes  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  edges,  and  then  entirely  vanishes.  This  fact  proves 
that  the  present  basin-shaped  position  of  the  strata  was  their 
original  one ;  and  that  the  basin  at  the  period  when  the  coal 
strata  were  formed,  was  a  detached  lake  or  marsh,  and  not  part 
of  the  bed  of  the  flea. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  coal  strata  were  deposited  on  the 
bed  of  the  ocean ;  but  this  is  not  probable,  for  many  of  the  veg- 
etable species  whose  remains  are  found  in  these  strata,  are  of 
marsh  plants ;  and  some  of  the  species  of  ferns  are  land  plants, 
and  probably  grew  on  dry  land  surrounding  the  coal-basins  when 
they  were  lakes. 

There  is  also  a  stratum  of  imperfect  ironstone  or  highly  indu- 
rated shale  in  the  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire  coal-fields,  called 
Miuclebind^  which  is  filled  with  shells  resembling  fi'eshwater  mus- 
cles :  and  though  there  may  be  shells  closely  allied  to  them  in 
form,  in  some  of  the  marine  limestones,  it  deserves  notice,  that 
the  substance  of  the  shells  in  the  coal  shale,  at  least  wherever  I 
have  seen  them  in  the  Northern  coal-fields,  has  that  cretaceous 
or  chalky  appearance  and  consistence,  which  I  have  observed  to 
be  peculiar  to  shells  in  what  are  regarded  as  undoubted  freshwa- 
ter formations. 

If  the  basins  in  which  the  coal  strata  are  deposited  were  orig- 
inally freshwater  lakes  or  marshes,— did  the  plants  whose  remains 
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compose  coal,  grow  where  the  coal  is  now  found  {  or  wei«  thf 
carried  by  riven  or  inundations  into  the  lakes,  and  gradaally  d» 
posited  as  the  water  evaporated  ?  The  former  is  perhaps  the  BOrt 
probable  hypothesis ;  as  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
etables  were  principally  species  of  reeds  or  aquatic  plants :  wd 
the  occurrence  of  the  same  peculiar  kind  of  fire  clay  under  sack 
bed  of  coal,  favours  the  opinion,  that  this  was  the  soil  proper  fa 
the  production  of  those  plants  from  which  coal  has  been  fbrmci 
If  we  suppose  that  these  lakes  were  periodically  laid  dry,  wd 
again  filled  by  sudden  inundations,  we  shall  have  the  condkkai 
required  for  the  succession  of  carbonaceous  and  earthy  sMi 
that  take  place  in  a  coal-field :  a  repetition  of  such  inundatkni 
would  fill  up  the  lake  or  basin.  Nor  can  such  a  supposition  ap* 
pear  improbable ;  for  as  the  species  of  plants  whose  remaioi  m 
found  in  the  coal  strata  are  analogous  to  those  of  warm  cKaisteii 
we  may  infer,  that  in  a  former  condition  of  the  globe,  these  North- 
ern latitudes  had  the  temperature  of  tropical  regions,  and  aJbo 
the  hot  and  rainy  seasons  which  promote  the  rapid  giaiwdi  of 
vegetation,  and  occasion  periodical  inundations. 

In  large  coal-basins,  where  the  coal  occurs  in  beds  fioai  nise 
to  thirty  feet  in  thickness,  we  can  scarcely  conceive  it  poMUe, 
that  a  mass  of  vegetable  matter  sufficiently  large  to  fbrm  sack 
beds,  can  have  been  collected  in  one  season  :  these  thick  bedi 
are,  however,  almost  always  divided  by  thin  seams  of  clay,  Thi 
thirty  feet  coal  of  Staffordshire  is  composed  of  thirteen  diflfeiMt 
beds,  which,  having  but  thin  partings,  are  regarded  aa  one  bei 
The  thh'teen  feet  bed  of  coal  at  Ashby  Wolds  is  composed  ef 
two  or  more  beds  of  different  qualities. 

It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  coal  strata  in  large  coal-basisB 
have  been  formed  by  the  accumulation  of  v^etable  matter  car- 
ried down  by  inundations,  and  gradually  deposited  in  the  botlOB 
of  lakes.  Very  thin  seams  of  coal  sometimes  alternate  with  tiw 
shale  lying  between  two  large  beds  of  coal.  I  have  on  the  taUe  be- 
fore me,  a  mass  from  the  Dudley  coal-field,  in  which  part  of  tiis 
beds  of  coal  are  separated  by  a  stratum  of  indmrated  clay  or 
shale  about  two  inches  in  thickness;  and  this  stratum  of 
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contains  more  than  twenty  seams  of  coal,  none  of  which  exceed 
*  the  thickness  of  a  wafer,  but  the  coal  seams  are  distinctly  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  seams  of  shale.  These  thin  seams  of 
coal  and  shale  were  probably  formed  by  the  alternate  deposition 
of  leaves  or  minute  aquatic  plants  floating  on  the  water,  with  the 
earthy  particles  mechanically  suspended  in  it.  In  very  large  coaK 
fields,  the  original  form  of  the  basin  or  lake  in  which  the  strata 
were  deposited,  is  sometimes  nearly  effaced  by  faults  and  disloca- 
lions,  which  have  raised  or  cast  down  the  strata  several  hundred 
feet ;  but  in  the  smaller  basins  or  coal-fields,  the  original  form  is 
often'  distinctly  preserved. 

The  plants  whose  remains  are  found  in  coal-fields  possess  little 
ligneous  internal  matter,  but  appear  to  belong  chiefly  to  species 
of  reeds  and  succulent  vegetables ;  the  stems  of  the  larger  plants 
being  either  pressed  flat,  or  filled  with  sandstone,  ironstone,  or 
indurated  clay,  without  any  vestige  of  organization  except  the 
pith,  the  form  of  which  is  preserved  in  many  of  the  large  stems. 
In  some  places,  where  sections  are  made  in  sandstone  strata  ac- 
companying coal,  instances  of  fossil  stems  of  large  plants  occur 
in  a  vertical  position.  In  Burntwood  quarry  at  Althouse,  near 
Wakefield  in  Yorkshire,  several  vertical  stems  of  large  magnitude 
have  been  found.  One  stem  which  I  measured  in  the  quarry 
was  nine  feet  in  length  and  ten  inches  in  thickness ;  but  what  is 
remarkable,  this  stem  cut  through  three  strata  of  sandstone,  par- 
ted by  regular  strata  seams :  it  had  therefore  probably  grown  in 
the  situation  where  it  stood ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any 
vegetable  stem  could  pierce  through  three  strata  of  sandstone, 
the  lower  of  which  at  least  must  have  been  partly  consolidated. 
This  fact  fiirther  proves,  that  the  strata  were  deposited  rapidly, 
before  the  decomposition  of  the  stem  could  be  effected. 

The  difficulty  in  explaining  the  conversion  of  vegetable  matter 
into  coal,  has  been  in  a  great  measure  removed,  by  the  luminous 
observations  and  experiments  of  Dr.  MacCulloch,  on  wood  in  its 
different  states  of  bituminization,  from  submerged  wood,  to  peat, 
brown  coal,  sortorbrand,  and  lastly  to  jet,  in  which  the  traces  of 
4Nrganization  are  nearly  destroyed*  Tfaneae  substances,  which  have 
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been  only  subjected  to  tiie  action  of  water,  all  jrield  bituraoi 
by  gentie  distillation :  but  they  difiur  from  mineral  coal,  by  yidd- 
ing  also  a  large  portion  of  acetic  acid,  which  marks  the  remain 
of  undecayed  vegetable  substances.  Common  coal  has  fbrmeilf 
been  regarded  as  a  combination  of  charcoal  with  bitumen ;  bat 
as  bitumen  is  itself  a  combination  of  carbon  with  hydrogen,  Dr. 
MacCulIoch  says,  it  will  be  more  proper  to  consider  coal  ai  i 
bitumen,  var}'ing  in  its  composition  from  the  fattest  Newcastle 
coal  to  the  driest  Kilkenny  coal,  and  owing  its  compactnesi  to 
the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  it  has  been  formed,  the 
changes  it  may  have  subsequently  undergone,  and  the  substances 
intermixed  with  it.  The  power  of  yielding  naptha  by  distillation, 
is  the  distinction  between  one  end  of  the  series  and  the  other. 
The  last  link  (anthracite,)  contains  only  carbon  ;  so  the  last  ^^ 
suit  of  the  distillation  of  asphaltum  is  also  carbon. 

To  convert  wood-coal  or  jet  into  true  coal,  some  further  pro- 
cess than  long  submersion  in  water  seems  necessary.  The  latter 
substance,  jet,  was  reduced  to  powder,  and  put  into  a  gua^nnd 
and  covered  close  with  Stourbridge  clay;  it  was  then  exposed  to 
a  moderate  red  heat.  By  this  process,  it  was  converted  into  t 
substance  having  all  the  external  characters  and  chemical  prop- 
erties of  true  mineral  coal,  and  the  clay  was  converted  into  coal 
shale.  But  though  in  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist  the  last  stage 
of  the  formation  of  coal  requires  artificial  fire,  yet  in  the  great 
laboratory  of  Nature,  vegetable  fermentation  and  compressioii, 
may  evolve  sufficient  heat  for  the  ultimate  formation  of  mineral 
coal.  It  may  however  deserve  notice,  that  most  great  reposito- 
ries of  coal  are  intersected  by  beds  and  dykes  of  basalt,  which  ii 
now  admitted  to  be  of  igneous  origin.* 

Pressure  and  time  alone  may  be  sufficient  to  produce  the  de* 
struction  of  vegetable  organization,  and  the  perfect  consolidation 


*  At  Meisner  in  Hesse,  a  thick  bed  of  wood-coal  or  lignite  is  covered  by  an  enor- 
mous mass  of  basalt,  and  is  only  separated  from  it  by  a  thin  bed  of  day.  The  upper 
parts  of  the  lignite  are  converted  into  anthracite  and  even  Into  tme  bttominout  cod, 
while  Uie  lower  parti  are  formed  of  earthy  and  fibrous  wood-cotl. 
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of  beds  of  coal,  as  is  proved  by  the  complete  consolidation  of 
loose  materials  left  in  coal  mines,  when  the  supports  are  removed 
and  the  upper  strata  sink  down.  In  a  few  years  scarcely  a  trace 
of  former  operations  remains.  In  contemplating  natural  causes, 
we  are  too  apt  to  measure  their  power  by  the  results  of  artificial 
processes,  and  by  observations  continued  for  a  short  portion  of 
human  life.  The  substances  found  in  the  neglected  vessels  of 
the  chemist,  often  prove  to  us  that  changes  in  the  physical  prop- 
erties of  bodies  are  effected  by  time,  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  imitate  in  common  experiments. 

The  great  coal  formation  appears  to  be  confined  to  the  lower 
secondary  strata,  generally  resting  on  transition  limestone.  In 
some  situations,  the  under  transition  rocks  are  wanting,  and  the 
series  of  coal  strata  rest  on  granite,  with  the  intervention  of  a 
thick  bed  of  conglomerate.  No  mineral  coal,  both  good  in  qual- 
ity and  abundant  in  quantity,  has  ever  been  found  either  in  the 
primary  or  in  the  lower  transition  rocks,  or  in  the  upper  secon- 
dary or  the  tertiary  strata.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  oolite  of  the 
upper  secondary  strata,  some  strata  of  imperfect  coal  occyr  on 
the  eastern  moorlands  of  Yorkshire,  which  arc  thought  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  be  worked ;  but  the  coal  is  very  indifferent, 
and  is  chiefly  used  by  the  Ume-burners.  The  Kimmeridge-clay 
in  the  oolites,  also  contains  beds  of  shale  impregnated  with  bitu- 
men, which  is  used  as  fuel  in  a  country  where  coal  is  extremely 
dear.  The  wood-coal  of  Bovey  Heathfield  has  been  already  no- 
ticed. I  may  state,  in  addition,  that  I  visited  the  mine  in  1815  : 
it  is  worked  like  an  open  quarry ;  it  had  been  for  some  years  pre- 
viously under  water,  but  was  then  laid  dry  by  pumps.  There  are 
several  irregular  beds  of  lignite  or  wood-coal  alternating  with 
what  is  called  dead  coal,  which  is  less  inflammable,  and  resem- 
bles a  bituminous  shale ;  the  beds  wedge  out  narrow  as  they  de- 
scend. The  whole  mass  is  more  or  less  bituminized :  but  the 
upper  part,  which  preserves  the  woody  structure  more  perfectly, 
seems  principally  composed  of  clay.  Sulphate  and  carbonate  of 
iron  occur  in  some  part  of  tl^e  beds,  and  rounded  pieces  of  mal- 
tha.   Wood-coal  occurs  chiefly  in  diluvial  deposits.  Where 
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wood-coal  occurs  with  overlying  basalt,  it  b  conTertad  into  a  nib- 
stance  more  nearly  resembling  mineral  coal.  This  has  beet 
called  by  the  German  geologists  the  floetz  trap  formati<»i.  Tha 
coal  occurs  in  Iceland,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  in  many  hi* 
saltic  districts  on  the  continent.  Before  concluding  this  brief 
count  of  imperfect  coal  formations,  out  of  the  limits  of  the  re^i' 
lar  coal  formation,  I  would  direct  the  attention  of  geologists  tfi 
two  situations,  in  which  coal  is  found,  that  are  well  deserving  of 
notice.  The  first  is  the  mine  of  Entreveiues,  situated  in  a  raooi- 
tain  valley  about  2000  feet  above  the  lake  of  Annecy,  and  it 
least  3500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  bed  of  coal  oos- 
sists  of  three  minor  beds,  separated  by  thin  seams  of  day  ▼aiying 
in  thickness,  yielding  about  four  feet  of  good  coal,  which  has  tlie 
character  and  fracture  of  mineral  coal ;  it  is  shining,  does  not 
soil  the  fingers,  and  is  highly  bituminous,  being  exclusively  oied 
for  the  gas  lights  in  the  cotton  mills  at  Annecy.  The  total  thick- 
ness of  the  sandstone  shale  and  coal  strata,  which  compose  the 
coal  formation  in  this  place,  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards; 
they  are  placed  between  thick  beds  of  limestone,  and  dip  togeth- 
er at  an  angle  of  about  seventy  degrees.  It  is  worthy  of  obser 
vation,  that  the  limestone  beds  above  and  below  the  coal  forma- 
tion, have  the  hardness,  fracture,  translucency,  and  appearaoee 
of  the  transition  limestone  at  Plymouth;  yet  in  another  part  of 
the  mountain,  the  same  limestone  is  associated  with  a  bed  of  dsik 
clay,  containing  gryphites  and  belemnitcs,  clearly  indicating  thai 
the  bed  was  analogous  to  our  lias  or  clunch  clay ;  and  that  the 
limestone  associated  with  it,  notwithstanding  its  mineral  charac- 
ter, belonged  to  the  upper  secondary  strata ;  and  hence  that  the 
coal,  in  geological  position,  agreed  with  the  imperfect  coal  for- 
mations in  the  English  oolites.  Here  then  we  have  a  fiirther 
proof  of  what  has  before  been  stated,  that  in  the  calcareous  fct- 
mations  of  the  Alps,  the  upper  secondary  strata  lose  the  soft  and 
earthy  character  which  distinguish  the  oolites  and  chalk  in  Eng- 
land, and  are  converted  into  marble.  The  coal  also,  which  is 
very  imperfectly  formed  in  the  English  oolite,  has  in  the  same 
limestone  formation  in  the  Alps,  the  character  of  true  mineral 
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coal.  A  fltill  more  remarkable  coal  formation  occurs  at  Alpnacb, 
near  the  lake  of  Lucerne  in  Switxerland,  where  a  bed  of  coal  ia 
found  at  the  depth  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet  from  the  sur- 
fiice :  over  the  coal,  there  is  a  stratum  of4)ituminous  limestone 
containing  fluviatile  shells,  and  bones  and  teeth  of  the  large 
UMmmalia,  fMurticularly  the  teeth  of  a  species  of  mastodon.  The 
specimens  which  were  shown  me  by  Professor  Meissner  of  Berne, 
on  my  return  from  the  Swiss  Alps,  made  me  regret  exceedingly 
not  having  visited  Alpnach.  Notwithstanding  the  occurrence  of 
the  bones  of  large  land  quadrupeds  in  the  stratum  over  the  coaU 
the  coal  approaches  in  character  nearly  to  mineral  coal,  and  the 
strata  of  micaceous  sandstone  and  shale  above  it,  have  a  close 
resemblance  to  those  in  our  English  coal-fields :  and  though  from 
the  organic  remains,  we  are  compelled  to  place  the  coal  oi' Alp* 
nach  among  the  tertiary  strata,  or  to  admit  the  occter rence  of  an 
anomalous  formation  like  theone«lStonesfield,  still  I  believe  the 
true  geological  position  of  the  coal  of  Alpnach  is  problematicial ; 
and  it  deserves  the  particular  attention  of  some  English  geokw 
gist,  well  acquainted  with  the  different  coaWfieids  in  his  own  conrf'^ 
try,  and  the  lignite  formations  in  different  parts  of  Europe. 

It  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  Geological  Map,  and  the 
Chapter  containing  an  Ondine  of  the  Geology  of  England,  that 
there  is  a  considerable  part  of  South  Britain  where  coal  has  not 
been  found*  Two  important  questions  may  be  asked  ;'-«hIo  the 
coal  strata  extend  under  the  pacrts  where  coal  has  not  yet  been 
discovered  ?  And  if  tbey  do  extend  beyond  their  present  known 
limitsy — what  practicable  means  can  be  employed  to  obtain  the 
coal  ?  With  respect  to  the  first  question*-4t  is  well  ascertained 
by  boring,  that  the  coal  strata  do  in  some  places  extend  under 
the  magnesian  Umestone,  by  which  tbey  are  immediately  covered 
in  some  of  the  northern  counties ;  though  it  was  formerly  suppo* 
sed,  that  the  coal  terminated  before  it  reached  the  magnesian 
limestone,  or  was  there  cot  off  by  a  feult.  In  a  considerable  part 
of  England,  the  coal-fields  are  immediately  covered  by  what  is 
called  the  red  marie  or  new  red  sandstone ;  but  there  are  but 
few  situations  where  the  red  marie  and  sandstone  has  been  sunk 
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through  for  coal.  I  am  however  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  under 
the  red  marie  adjacent  to  the  coal  districts  in  my  native  coontf 
Nottinghamshire,  the  regular  coal  strata  would  be  found ;  and 
that  there  is  a  high  degree  of  probability,  that  rock  salt  or  brine 
springs  will  be  found  in  the  red  marie  itself,  particularly  in  those 
parts  of  the  county  where  beds  of  massive  gypsum  occur.  The 
same  remark  might  be  extended  to  the  red  marie  and  aandatooe 
districts  adjoining  coal  strata  in  Derbyshire,  Leicesterahire,  ani 
Warwickshire.  In  confirmation  of  the  opinion  here  advanced, 
a  saline  spring  has  very  recently  been  discovered  about  four  milei 
north-west  of  Nottingham ;  and  coal  has  been  lately  found  under 
the  red  marie  and  sandstone  on  the  south  side  of  Chamwood 
Forest,  where  it  had  not  before  been  suspected  to  exist.  It  mif 
however  be  proper  to  say,  that  no  search  of  this  kind  by  boring 
should  be  undertaken  by  any  one,  to  whom  the  expense  in  case 
of  failure  would  be  a  serious  inconvenience. 

The  dip  and  direction  of  the  strata  in  the  coal-fields  nearest  to 
the  estate  where  the  search  is  to  be  made,  should  be  well  knowt. 
If  the  strata  dip  towards  the  estate,  it  is  probable  the  coal  may 
extend  under  it :  if  they  dip  from  it,  the  search  should  hot  be  an- 
dertaken.  To  make  this  intelligible,  see  Plate  3.  fig.  SLACko. 
are  a  series  of  coal  strata,  or,  as  they  are  provincially  calledt  coal 
measures,  dipping  toward  the  side  b.  c.  c.  c.  are  strata  of  red 
marie  or  sandstone,  lying  unconformably  over  the  coal  strata. 
Now  according  to  this  arrangement,  a  search  for  coal  might  be 
successful,  though  the  bed  might  be  at  too  great  a  depth  to  be 
worked.  Whereas  on  an  estate  at  d,  as  the  coal  strata  dip  frost 
it,  were  we  to  bore  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  we  could  never  find 
the  beds  1.  2.  3.  4.  If  the  estate  b  is  situated  a  considerable  dis: 
tance  from  a  known  coal-field,  the  strata  of  coal  may  bend  as 
represented  Plate  4.  fig.  2.  and  crop  out  before  they  reach  the 
station  where  the  trial  is  made ;  and  as  the  outcrop  is  covered  by 
the  red  sandstone,  this  cannot  be  known  but  by  trial. 

Rock  salt  or  brine  springs  are  roost  likely  to  be  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  massive  gypsum,  without  regarding  the  stratification. 
As  for  die  districts  where  the  upper  secondary  strata  of  lias, 
oolite,  and  chalk  occur,  all  search  for  the  regular  coal  strata 
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laust  there  be  fruitless ;  as  the  vast  thickness  of  these  calcareous 
fiMrmations  precludes  the  hope  of  success. 

Coal  mines,  it  is  well  known,  are  subject  to  fatal  explosions  of 
what  is  called  the  fire-damp,  or  carburetted  hydrogen  gas.  This 
gas  appears  to  be  generated  by  the  decomposition  of  iron  pyrites 
in  coal,  and  may  often  be  heard  issuing  fi'om  the  fissures  in  coal 
beds  with  a  bubbling  noise,  as  it  forces  the  water  out  along  with 
it  The  choke  damp,  as  it  is  called,  is  either,  carbonic  acid  gas, 
(fixed  air,)  or  the  unrespirable  residue  of  air  left  after  explosions, 
when  all  the  oxygen  is  consumed.  In  the  Appendix  will  be  given 
some  observations  on  the  ineffective  means  hitherto  adopts,  to 
prevent  the  frequent  recurrence  of  fatal  accidents  in  coal  mines. 

The  regular  or  great  coal  formation,  has  never  been  discovered 
at  a  very  considerable  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea :  it 
generally  is  found  towards  the  feet  of  great  mountain  chains,  or 
in  the  valleys  near  to  lofty  mountain  ranges.  The  geology  of 
large  portions  of  the  globe  is  stiil  unknown  ;  but  it  appears  fi'om 
those  parts  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  that  coal  is  found  prin- 
cipally in  temperate  regions,  between  thirty-five  and  sixty-five  de- 
grees of  latitude.  In  Europe, — Great  Britain,  France,  Flanders, 
and  Germany,  (particularly  Silesia,  Saxony,  Bohemia,  and  Thu- 
ringia,)  contain  large  coal  formations ;  but  in  the  southern  and 
more  northern  parts  of  Europe,  coal  is  of  rare  occurrence.  In 
North  America,  coal  is  found  in  great  abundance  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Alleghany  mountains;  near  Pittsburg  in  Pennsylvania,* 
the  beds  of  coal,  I  am  informed,  are  of  great  extent,  and  are  so 
nearly  horizontal,  that  in  one  situation  the  bed  of  a  river  is  formed 
for  several  miles  in  the  same  stratum  of  coaL  Coal  has  been  dis- 
covered in  New  Holland.  The  only  great  coal  formations  in 
Asia  that  we  know  of  are  in  China,  where  coal  is  described  as 
existing  in  large  quantities,  and  as  being  extensively  used  for  fuel 
in  that  vast  empire. 

As  France  will  probably  continue  to  be  for  many  centuries  our 
great  manufacturing  rival,  it  is  interesting  to  know,  what  are  her 


*  AlM  new  Richmoad,  Yirginia;  in  WmomH,  li^^fii.  Md. 
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resoarcefl  for  the  supply  of  an  article  found  so  essential  to  alflMrf 
all  the  principal  manufactures  of  Great  Britain.  Before  the  lite 
peace,  forty-seven  of  the  departments  contained  coal  distridi, 
and  the  annual  consumption  was  stated  to  be  about  five  milBn 
tons  ;  but  a  great  part  of  the  rich  and  extensive  coal-field,  o- 
tending  from  Valenciennes  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  was  comprised  ■ 
that  part  of  Flanders,  which  was  separated  from  France  at  tk 
peace.  There  arc,  however,  extensive  coal  districts  in  the  nort^ 
eastern,  the  western,  the  middle,  and  the  southern  parts  of  Frucft 
Two  miles  from  Lyons  there  are  coal  mines ;  and  the  coal  ofSl 
Eticnnc,  about  twenty  miles  north-west  of  Lyons,  is  of  the  very 
best  quality,  and  well  suited  for  the  manufacture  of  iron.  In  the 
year  1 822,  when  I  pas.sed  through  that  country,  many  Engfak 
workmen  were  employed  in  the  iron  works,  which  were  nfiHf 
increasing.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  France  possesses  era; 
advantage,  from  its  soil,  its  climate,  and  its  mineral  resoum 
which  a  great  manufacturing  nation  can  require. 

OBSERVATIONS  OS  THE  PERIOD  WHEN  THE  COAL  MINES  IN  UflUA 
WILL  BE  EXHAUSTED. 

Coal  was  known,  and  partially  used,  at  a  very  eaHj  period  of  ov 
history.  I  was  informed  by  the  late  Marquis  of  Hastings,  that  atne 
hammers  and  stone  tools  were  found  in  some  of  the  old  workings  ■ 
his  mines  at  Ashby  Wolds ;  and  his  Lordship  informed  me  also,  tttf 
similar  stone  tools  had  been  discovered  in  the  old  workings  in  Ik 
coal  mines  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  Hence  we  may  infer,  that  the* 
coal  mines  were  worked  at  a  very  remote  period,  when  the  me 
metallic  tools  was  not  general.  The  burning  of  coal  vras  probiliitti 
in  London  in  the  year  130G,  by  the  royal  proclamation  of  EdwaH  tk 
First  !n  the  reign  of  Qaeen  Elizabeth^  the  burning  of  coal  was  agal 
prohibited  in  London  during  the  sitting  of  parliament,  lest  the  beiMk 
of  the  knights  of  the  shire  should  suffer  injury  during  their  abode  a 
the  metropolis.  In  the  year  1643,  the  use  of  coal  bad  become  » 
general,  and  the  price  being  then  very  high,  many  of  the  poor  ue 
said  to  have  perished  for  want  of  fuel.  At  the  present  day,  who 
the  consumption  of  coal,  in  our  iron-furnaces  and  manufactories  and 
for  domoslir.  ii!?o.  is  immense,  we  cannot  but  regard  the  exhaustion  of 
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•ur  coal  beds,  as  involTiog  the  defitraction  of  a  ^at  portion  of  our 
private  comfort  aod  national  prosperity.  Nor  is  the  period  very  re- 
mote when  the  coal  districts,  which  at  present  supply  the  metropolis 
with  fuel,  will  cease  to  yield  any  more.  The  annual  quantity  of  coal 
shipped  in  the  rivers  Tyne  and  Wear,  according^  to  Mr.  Bailey,  ex- 
ceeded three  million  tons.  A  cubic  yard  of  coal  weighs  nearly  one 
ton,  and  the  number  of  tons  contained  in  a  bed  of  coal  one  square  mile 
in  extent  and  one  yard  in  thickness,  is  about  four  millions.  The 
number  and  extent  of  all  the  principal  coal  beds  in  Northumberland 
and  Durham  is  known ;  and  from  these  data  it  has  been  calculated, 
that  the  coal  in  these  counties  will  last  360  years.  Mr.  Bailey  in  his 
Survey  of  Durham  states,  that  one-third  of  the  coal  being  already  got, 
the  conl  districts  will  be  exhausted  in  200  years.  It  is  probable  that 
many  beds  of  inferior  coal,  which  are  now  neglected,  may  in  future 
be  worked ;  but  the  consumption  of  coal  being  greatly  increased  since 
Mr.  Bailey  published  his  Surrey  of  Durham,  we  may  admit  his  calcu- 
lation to  be  an  approximation  to  the  truth,  and  that  the  coal  of  North^ 
umberland  and  Durham  will  be  exhausted  in  a  period  not  greatly  ex- 
ceeding two  hundred  years.  Dr.  Thomson,  in  the  Annals  of  Philoso- 
phy, has  calculated  that  the  coal  of  these  districts,  at  the  present  rate 
of  consumption,  will  last  1000  years;  but  his  calculations  are  founded 
on  data  manifestly  erroneous,  and  at  variance  with  his  own  state- 
ments :  for  he  assumes  the  annual  consumption  of  coal  to  be  only  two 
million  eight  hundred  thousand  tons,  and  the  waste  to  be  one-third 
more, — making  three  million  seven  hundred  thousand  tons,  equal  to 
as  many  square  yards ;  whereas  he  has  just  before  informed  us,  that 
two  million  chaldrons  of  coal,  of  two  tons  and  a  quarter  each  chaldron, 
are  exported,  making  four  million  five  hundred  thousand  tons,  beside 
inland  consumption,  and  waste  in  the  working.*  According  to  Mr. 
"Winch,  three  million  five  hundred  thousand  tons  of  coal  are  consumed 
annually  from  these  districts ;  to  which,  if  we  add  the  waste  of  small 
coal  at  the  pit>  mouth,  and  the  waste  in  the  mines,  it  will  make  the 
total  yearly  destruction  of  coal  nearly  double  the  quantity  assigned 
by  Dr.  Thomson.    Dr.  Thomson  has  also  greatly  overrated  the  quan- 


*  The  waste  of  coal  at  the  pifs  mouth  may  be  stated  at  ene-sizth  of  the  quantity 
I    seM,  and  ttiat  left  in  the  mints  %t  one-third.   Mr.  Holmes,  in  his  Treatise  on  Coal 
Mhies,  sCtiteB  the  wtsle  of  smali  coal  tt  the  pit's  mouUi  to  be  one-fimrth  of  the 

whole. 
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titj  of  the  coal  in  these  districts,  as  he  has  calculated  the  extent  of 
the  principal  beds  from  that  of  the  lowest,  which  is  erroneoiu ;  for 
many  of  the  principal  beds  crop  out,  before  thej  reach  the  western 
termination  of  the  coal-fields.  With  due  allowance  for  these  erron, 
and  for  the  quantity  of  coal  already  worked  out,  (which  according  to 
Mr.  Bailey  is  about  one-third,)  the  1000  years  of  Dr.  Thooiaon  will 
not  greatly  exceed  the  period  assigned  by  Mr.  Bailey  for  the  com- 
plete exhaustion  of  coal  in  these  counties,  and  may  be  stated  at  three 
hundred  and  fifty  years. 

It  cannot  be  deemed  uninteresting  to  inquire  what  are  the  reposito- 
ries of  coal  that  can  supply  the  metropolis  and  the  southero  coooties, 
when  no  more  can  be  obtained  from  the  Tyne  and  the  Wear.  The 
only  coal-fields  of  any  extent  on  the  eastern  side  of  England  between 
London  and  Durham,  are  those  of  Derbyshire  and  those  in  the  west 
riding  of  Yorkshire.  The  Derbyshire  coal-field  is  not  of  sufificient 
magnitude  to  supply,  for  any  long  period,  more  than  is  required  for 
home  consumption,  and  that  of  the  adjacent  counties.  There  are 
many  valuable  beds  of  coal  in  the  western  part  of  the  west  riding  of 
Yorkshire  which  are  yet  un wrought ;  but  the  time  is  not  yeij  distant 
when  they  must  be  put  in  requisition,  to  supply  the  yast  demand  of 
that  populous  manufacturing  county,  which  at  present  consumes  near- 
ly all  the  produce  of  its  own  coal  mines.  In  the  midland  counties, 
Staffordshire  possesses  the  nearest  coal  district  to  the  metropolis,  of 
any  great  extent;  but  such  is  the  inunense  daily  consumption  of  coal 
in  the  iron  furnaces  and  founderies,  that  it  is  generally  l>elieyed  this 
will  be  the  first  of  our  own  coal-fields  that  will  be  exhausted.  The 
thirty-feet  bed  of  coal  in  the  Dudley  coal-field  is  of  limited  extent 
and  in  the  present  mode  of  working  it,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
coal  is  wasted  and  left  in  the  mine. 

If  we  look  to  Whitehaven  or  Lancashire,  or  to  any  of  the  minor 
coal-fields  in  the  west  of  England,  we  can  derive  little  hope  of  their 
being  able  to  supply  London  and  the  southern  counties  with  coal,  af- 
ter the  import  of  coal  fails  from  Northumberland  and  Durham.  We 
may  thus  anticipate  a  period  not  very  remote,  when  all  the  English 
mines  of  coal  and  ironstone  will  be  exhausted :  and  were  we  disposed 
to  indulge  in  gloomy  forebodings,  like  the  ingenious  authoress  of  the 

Last  Man,''  we  might  draw  a  melancholy  picture  of  our  staryiny 
and  declining  population,  and  describe  some  manufacturing  patriardif 
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like  the  late  yenerable  Richard  Reynolds,  traTelling  to  see  the  last 
expiring  English  famace,  before  he  emigrated  to  distant  regions.* 

Fortunately,  howerer,  we  have  in  Soath  Wales,  adjoining  the  Bris- 
tol Channel,  an  almost  ezhanstless  supply  of  coal  and  ironstone,  which 
are  yet  nearly  nnwrought.  It  has  been  stated  in  the  present  chapter, 
that  this  coal-field  extends  oyer  about  twelve  hundred  square  miles, 
and  that  there  are  twenty-three  beds  of  workable  coal,  the  total  ave- 
rage thickness  of  which  is  ninety-five  feet,  and  the  quantity  contain- 
ed in  each  acre  is  100,000  tons,  or  65,000,000  tons  per  square  mile. 
If  from  this  we  deduct  one  half  for  waste,  and  for  the  minor  extent 
of  the  upper  beds,  we  shall  have  a  clear  supply  of  coal,  equal  to 
32,000,000  tons  per  square  mile.  Now  if  we  admit,  that  the  five 
million  tons  of  coal  from  the  Northumberland  and  Durham  mines  is 
equal  to  nearly  one-third  of  the  total  consumption  of  coal  in  England, 
each  square  mile  of  the  Welch  coal-field  would  yield  coal  for  two  years' 
GODSumption ;  and  as  there  are  from  one  thousand  to  twelve  hundred 
square  miles  in  this  coal-field,  it  would  supply  England  with  fuel  for 
two  thousand  years,  after  all  our  English  coal  mines  are  worked  out. 

It  is  true,  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  coal  in  South  Wales  is  of 
an  inferior  quality,  and  is  not  at  present  burned  for  domestic  use ;  but 
in  proportion  as  coal  becomes  scarce,  improved  methods  of  burning  it 
will  assuredly  be  discovered,  to  prevent  any  sulphurous  fumes  from 
entering  apartments,  and  also  to  economize  the  consumption  of  fuel 
in  all  our  manufacturing  processes. 

N.  B.  These  observations  are  taken  from  one  of  the  author's  geo- 
logical lectures,  which  he  has  occasionally  delivered  in  some  of  the 
principal  mining  districts  in  England :  considering  the  great  national 
importance  of  our  coal  mines,  he  trusts  he  shall  be  excused  for  insert- 
ing them  in  the  present  volume. 


*  lie  lata  Richard  Reynolds,  Esq.  of  Bristol,  so  distinguished  for  his  unboimded 
bensTclence,  was  &e  original  proprietor  of  the  great  iron-works  in  Colehrook  Dale, 
Shnipehire.  Owing,  I  believe,  partly  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  best.worlcable  beds  of 
eoel  and  iroDstone,  and  partly  to  the  superior  advantages  possessed  by  the  iron-found- 
ers in  South  Wales,  the  works  at  Colebrbok  Dale  were  finally  relinquished,  a  short 
time  befiire  the  death  of  Mr.  Reynolds.  With  a  natural  attachment  to  the  scenes 
where  lie  had  passed  his  early  years,  and  to  the  pursuits  by  which  he  had  honorably 
acquired  Kiit  great  wealth,  he  travelled  from  Bristol  into  Shropshire,  to  be  present 
when  the  last  of  his  furnaces  was  extinguished,  in  a  valley  where  they  had  been 
continnilly- burning  for  more  than  half  a  century. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


ON  UNCONFORMABLE  ROCKS  OF  PORPHYRY.  TRAP  AND  BA&AUT, 
AND  ON  BASALTIC  DYKES. 

The  different  Poaitionf  of  CoDfonnable  and  Unconformable  Af  aeriTe  Roels  teoii 
ed.— Opinions  respecting  the  Formation  o(  Unconformable  Maewve  Bocki.— Vif 
rieties  of  Trap  Rocks ;  their  P^sMgt  by  Gradation  into  each  other  and  into  Yiia» 
nic  Rocks. — Porphyry,  Porphyriiic  Trap,  Green>tone,  Sienite,  CUiilC'«tone,  Bialt 
Amygdaloid,  Wacke,  Pitchstone.— Passage  of  Porphyry  and  various  Trapbcb 
into  each  other,  and  into  Sienite  and  Granite,  at  Christiania  in  Norway. — 
of  Basalt  Into  scoriaceous  Lava  and  Obsidian. — Mountains  of  Porphyritlc  Trip  mI 
Clinkstone  with  deep  Craters,  probably  formed  by  depresdioo. — ^Higb  Stile.  Cm- 
berland.— Cader  Idris,  Wales.— Basaltic  Dykes.-— Columnar  and  Mueive  Hwrit 
Inter«ti*atified  Basalt. — Strata  confuttcdly  broken  and  enveloped  in  BmbIl— 0^ 
ganic  iiematns  enveloped  in  Basalt. — Basalt  of  Scotland,  IrelaDd,  AuTergneaMl 
Iceland.— On  the  formation  of  Ba9alt.— Experiments  of  Mr.  Watt. — ^Theory  if 
Werner. — On  the  relative  age  of  Trap  Rocks. 

The  rocks  described  in  the  preceding  chapters,  both  of  the 
primar}',  the  transition,  and  the  lower  secondary  class,  geDerallf 
cover  each  other  in  a  conformable  position ;  and  where  tlwj  OQ- 
cur  together,  their  arrangement  and  order  of  succession  may  te 
represented  as  in  Plate  3.  fig.  1.  where  the  granite  a  is  coverad 
by  gneiss  6,  and  this  by  mica-slate  c.  Next  succeed  the  date 
rocks  d  with  imbedded  or  subordinate  beds  of  flinty  sistev  or 
limestone.  (1)  Then  follow  beds  (2)  of  conglomerate,  separatii| 
the  ^Satc  from  the  transition  limestone  and  grey wacke.  (2.  «L  i.) 
And  lastly,  the  lower  secondary  strata,  comprising  the  great  coil 
formation.  This  representation  is,  however,  rather  descripciif 
of  a  general  tendency  to  such  an  arrangement,  than  of  its  «» 
versa!  occurrence.  Frequently  difierent  parts  of  the  series  w9 
be  wanting  in  diflferent  situations.  Thus  in  Cornwall  the  gneis 
and  the  mica-slate  are  absent,  except  in  two  localities.  At  thi 
Malvern  Hills,  transition  limestone  rises  almost  close  to  the  tocfa 
of  &;ranite :  and  the  coal  formation  of  St.  Eticnne  in  France  ii 
only  separated  from  the  granite,  on  which  it  reposes,  by  a  thicl 
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bed  of  confirlomerate,  containing  rounded  stones  of  vast  size,  be- 
longing to  rocks  of  the  primary  class.  Here  all  the  intervening 
formations,  6.  c.  d.  and  e,  Plate  3.  fig.  1.  are  wanting.  Whether 
they  were  originally  deposited,  and  have  been  subsequently  re- 
moved, by  the  agency  of  some  unknown  cause,  before  the  depo- 
sition of  the  coal  strata,  is  an  inquiry  that  can  be  answered  only 
by  conjectures  and  references  to  analogies :  the  subject  will  be 
hereafter  adverted  to.  Ic  is  sufficient  to  our  present  purpose  to 
remark,  that  where  the  different  formations  that  are  wanting  in 
one  place  occur  in  another,  they  generally  cover  each  other  con- 
formably in  the  order  above  described. 

The  upper  secondary  and  the  tertiary  strata,  that  succeed  the 
different  classes  of  rocks  which  occur  conformably,  appear  to 
have  been  deposited  not  only  at  a  later  period,  but  under  differ- 
ent circumstances ;  for  their  position  does  not  conform  to  that  of 
the  lower  rocks,  but  they  cover  the  outcrop  or  ba$set  of  the  low- 
er beris,  as  represented  Plate  1.  fig.  3  ;  they  are  unconformable 
stratified  rocks. 

Before  we  proceed  to  describe  the  upper  secondary  strata,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  bestow  particular  attention  on  a  class  of 
rocks,  that  has  greatly  perplexed  the  speculations  of  geologists : 
they  are  the  unconformable  rocks  of  porphyry,  trap,  and  basalt, 
which  form  the  subject  of  the  present  chapter.  These  rocks, 
though  they  sometimes  occur  imbedded  in  conformable  rocks, 
more  frequently  cover  them  in  an  unconformable  position,  com- 
posing thick  unstratified  beds,  and  often  mountain  masses  of  vast 
size,  that  have  not  unfrequently  a  columnar  structure.  Their 
position  is  represented  Plate  3.  fig.  2.  It  is  obvious  that  these 
unconformable  rocks  were  formed  and  deposited,  at  a  subsequent 
period  ti  that  in  which  the  lower  rocks  were  consolidated,  and 
their  beds  had  acquired  their  present  inclined  positions.  As  the 
unconformable  massive  or  unstratified  rocks,  are  many,  if  not  all 
of  them,  allied  to  rocks  whose  igneous  origin  is  now  undisputed, 
we  might  have  little  difficulty  in  admitting  that  they  had  been 
poured  over  the  surface  of  the  conformable  rocks  in  a  stnte  of 
fusion,  like  streams  of  lava  from  recent  volcanos ;  with  this  dif- 

18 
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ferencc,  that  they  were  not  erupted  from  one  opening  or  crater, 
but  from  fissures  of  great  width  and  many  miles  or  leagues  in  ex- 
tent, and  that  they  were  formed  under  the  ocean.  I  say  we  might 
have  little  difficulty  in  admitting  this,  particularly  as  such  rent» 
or  fissures,  filled  with  similar  matter  to  that  of  the  overlying  un- 
conformable masses,  are  often  discovered  in  their  vicinity :  but 
there  are  other  appearances  which  seem  opposed  to  the  igneous 
origin  of  these  rocks.  In  the  first  place,  similar  rocks  to  the 
overlying  formations,  are  often  imbedded  and  intermiied  with 
conformable  rocks  in  a  conformable  position:  and  secondly, 
some  overlying  formations,  appear  to  pass  by  gradation  into  rocks 
of  the  primary  class.  Now  if  we  admit  the  unconformable  mas- 
ses to  be  of  igneous  origin,  we  can  scarcely  refuse  the  same  ori- 
gin to  the  imbedded  rocks ;  and  thus  we  extend  the  domain  of 
Pluto  over  a  larger  portion  of  the  crust  of  the  globe,  than  many 
geologists  will  allow.  It  must  also  be  granted,  that  many  of  the 
imbedded  rocks  of  porphyry  and  porphyritic  trap,  which  alter- 
nate or  are  intermixed  with  slate  rocks,  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  ever  been  erupted  like  lava ;  but  ihey  may  have  been  soft- 
ened by  subterranean  heat  in  situ^  and  have  taken  the  porphyritic 
texture,  and  the  columnar  structure,  during  their  slow  refrigera- 
tion. If  we  sufficiently  keep  in  view  that  the  crust  of  th^.  gipbe 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  does  not  exceed,  in  comparative 
thickness,  that  of  a  wafer  to  an  artificial  globe  three  feet  in  diam- 
eter ;  and  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  globe  is  now  or  has 
in  ancient  times  been  rent  and  pierced  through  by  active  volca- 
nos,  and  that  these  volcanos  are  not  the  seat  of  subterranean 
fire,  but  merely  its  chimneys,  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in.  ad- 
mitting, that  extensive  parts  of  the  crust  of  the  globe  may  haie 
been  soflened  by  internal  heat,  and  the  more  fusible  beds  partly 
crystallized  m  situ^  under  the  pressure  of  ocean. 

Trap  rocks  sometimes  occur  between  thick  beds  of  marine 
limestone  ;  but  in  such  instances  we  may  without  much  difficulty 
admit  that  these  trap  rocks  have  been  formed  by  submarine  voir 
canos,  which  have  poured  beds  of  lava  over  the  limestone ;  an- 
other bed  of  limestone  may  have  been  subsequently  f(»med  ont 
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the  lava,  and  thig  limestone  may  also  have  been  covered  by  the 
lava  of  a  later  eruption.  In  this  manner  the  alternation  of  beds 
of  bagalt,  or  basaltic  amygdaloid  with  limestone  in  Derbyshire, 
0iay  admit  of  a  probable  explanation. 

With  respect  to  the  overlying  formations  which  pass  by  grada- 
tion into  primary  rocks,  as  some  porphyries  aUied  to  volcanic 
rocks  pass  into  granite, — this  fact,  so  far  from  proving  that  the 
porphyry  was  not  of  igneous  origin,  would  tend  to  confirm  the 
hypothesis  which  attributes  an  igneous  formation  to  granite  it- 
self.* It  is  granted  by  the  best  observers,  that  a  regular  grada* 
tion  may  be  traced  between  granite  and  the  more  ancient  volca- 
nic rocks,  and  that  there  is  likewise  a  gradation  between  the  pro- 
ducts of  ancient  and  recent  volcanos.  Of  the  former  we  shall 
cite  a  well  attested  instance ;  but  before  proceeding,  it  will  be 
proper  to  give  a  more  ample  description  of  trap  rocks  than  has 
yet  been  done.  It  has  already  been  stated,  that  rocks  composed 
of  felspar  and  hornblende,  received  the  generic  name  of  Trap 
rocks,  (a  name  derived  from  the  Swedish  word  trappa  a  stair,) 
because  these  rocks  frequently  divide  into  regular  forms  resem- 
bling the  steps  of  stairs.  Besides  the  intermixture  of  felspar  and 
hornblende,  there  is  also  a  frequent  intermixture  of  felspar  with 
augitc,  to  which  the  name  of  trap  rock  is  given  ;  indeed,  horn- 
blende and  augite  resemble  each  other  so  much  in  chemical 
composition,  and  when  uncrystallized,  in  external  character  also, 


*  However  highly  and  justly  dutinguishcd  many  of  the  natural  philosophcrM  in 
France  may  be,  it  cannot  he  denied  that  they  adhere  more  closely  to  theories  once 
Ibrmedi  and  have  a  greater  dread  of  thinking;  for  themselves,  tlian  the  philosophcrK 
of  other  countries.  In  confirmation  of  tliis,  I  shall  translate  an  extract  from  M.  Bon- 
iiard*i  Jiper^u  Oeognostigue  da  Terrains.  It  is  truly  amusing  to  t<cu  Uie  alarm 
which  he  evinces,  lest  he  should  be  compelled  by  stubborn  facts  to  relinquish  his 
cherished  theories. — "  Another  species  of  difficulty  should  prevent  every  prudent 
man  (esprit  Mage)  from  attempting  to  explain  the  formation  of  these  rocks  of  trachyte 
by  any  hypothesis  founded  on  volcanic  action;  namely,  the  alarming  extent  of  Uie 
consequences  which  may  follow  such  an  explication,  relative  to  other  rock  forma- 
tions, hitherto  regarded  ai  having  a  very  different  origin."  With  great  respect  for 
M.  Bonnard,  I  wouM  say,  Let  every  esprit  sage  yield  to  the  evidence  which  Nil- 
ture  presents,  and  leave  ooniequences  and  theories  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
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that  they  have  till  recently  been  confounded  togetlMt«  ullkf: 
often  occur  together  in  the  same  rock.  These  eompomakitl 
felspar  and  hornblende,  and  felspar  and  augita,  form  the  diAml 
rocks  called  greenstone,  sienitic  greenstone,  basah,  cHnbtai 
pitchstone,  wacke,  and  amygdaloid ;  and  also  trap,  poqAyjft 
and  pitchstone-porphyry.  All  these  rocks  may  be  ngudtd  « 
different  modes  and  combinations  of  felspar  vrith  horahieiids^ 
augite,  differing  chiefly  in  their  internal  structure. 

When  hornblende  and  felspar  have  a  granitic  stnictnre,  Aqh 
form  what  is  generally  called  greenstone,  and  if  the  felspar  ben^ 
sienitic  greenstone.  When  hornblende  and  felspar,  orsqrilf 
and  felspar,  are  intimately  combined  and  finely  granular,  thfa 
form  basalt  The  French  geologists  make  a  distinction  betsia^' 
the  basalt  in  which  augite  prevails,  and  that  which  is  *^^p?tt4 
of  felspar  and  hornblende ;  but  it  is  admitted  that  where  theil» 
ture  is  finely  granular,  or  nearly  compact,  it  is  difficult,  if  sscia- 
possible,  to  distinguish  them. 

Basalt  has  a  greenish  or  brownish  black  colour,  is  difakli' 
break,  and  possesses  a  considerable  degree  of  hardness;  ila|^. 
however  yield  to  the  point  of  a  knife.   On  examination  with  ahi^t; 
even  the  more  compact  varieties  of  basalt  are  seen  to  bs  caari 
posed  of  minute  crystalline  grains ;  it  firequently  contains  JsIm^ 
ish  grains  of  a  mineral  called  olivine ;  it  contains  also  graiflijff 
iron-sand,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  black  oxide  of  iiii^ 
Basalt  is  fusible  into  a  black  glass,  and  is  magnetic  Theinii 
which  it  contains,  passes  into  a  further  state  of  ozygenatioD  whi^ 
exposed  to  the  air :  hence  basaltic  rocks  are  generally  cofMli 
with  a  reddish  brown  incrustation.   Very  black  basalts  are  chie%\: 
composed  of  augite. 

Soft  earthy  basalt  intermixed  with  green  earth  forms  tbendi^ 
called  wacke.    When  basalt  or  wacke  contain  rounded  TavitiWi 
filled  with  zeolites,  chalcedony,  or  calcareous  spar,  they  fin  ] 
amygdaloid.*    When  the  felspar  greatly  prevails,  and  the  teiM  | 


*  The  names  Porphyry  and  Amygdaloid  rather  represent  modes  mTnimfm. 
tod  convey  no  precise  ideas  unless  the  nature  of  the  base  1)6  q»ecified. 
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becomes  nearly  compact,  basalt  passes  into  the  rock  called  phon- 
olite  or  clink8tone,-from  its  yielding  a  metallic  sound  when  Mtruck: 
the  prevailing  colour  is  gray  and  greenish  gray ;  it  is  fusible. 
Clinkstone  when  it  has  a  more  earthy  texture,  passes  into  the 
rock  called  by  English  geologists  Ciaystonc.  Clinkstone  often 
contains  imbedded  crjrstals  of  felspar,  and  then  becomes  a  trap 
porphyry,  which  varies  in  colour  according  to  the  prevailing  in- 
gredients of  its  base.  Between  felspar  porphyry  and  trap  porphy- 
ry there  is  an  almost  imperceptible  transition ;  in  the  former,  the 
base  or  paste  is  felspar,  nearly  pure.  Some  felspar  porphyries 
paw  gratfually  into  granite,  by  an  intermixture  with  quartz  and 
mica.  Pitchstone  has  a  blackish  green,  or  a  nearly  black  colour ; 
it  is  a  semivitreous  substance,  having  the  lustre  and  appearance 
of  (ritch ;  it  is  composed  of  the  same  constituent  parts  as  basalt, 
and  approaches  nearly  to  the  black  volcanic  glass  called  obsidi- 
an, which  is  a  lava  suddenly  refrigerated  and  perfectly  vitrified. 
Pitchstone  and  obsidian  are  sometimes  porphyritic.  Hence  we 
have  on  the  one  hand  a  series  of  rocks,  (varying  only  in  the  in- 
crease of  felspar,  and  state  of  induration,)  from  granular  basalt 
to  clinkstone  and  claystone,  from  clinkstone  to  trap  porphyry, 
from  trap  porphyry  to  trachyte  and  felspar  porphyry,  and  from 
febpar  porphjrry,  with  the  further  admixture  of  mica  and  quartz, 
to  granitic  porphyry  and  granite.  On  the  other  hand,  from  gran- 
itic greenstone  there  is  a  transition  to  sienite,  and  from  sien* 
ite  to  true  granite.  Again :  in  the  volcanic  districts  of  Auvergne, 
we  see  scoriaceous  lava  become  more  compact,  and  at  length 
pass  into  well  characterized  black  basalt,  with  the  columnar  struc- 
ture. In  other  situations,  currents  of  lava  form  obsidian  or  vol- 
canic glass;  and  between  basalt,  phonolite,  and  pitchstone,  there 
is  an  almost  imperceptible  gradation. 

Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  the  whole  family  of  trap  rocks  have 
OD  the  one  hand  a  close  alliance  with  volcanic  rocks ;  and  on  the 
other,  with  the  more  ancient  rocks  of  porphyry  and  granite. 

The  gradation  of  trap  rock,  having  in  some  parts  a  volcanic 
character,  into  true  granite,  has  been  described  by  Messrs.  Haus- 
Aann  and  Von  Buch  as  distinctly  observable,  and  well  marked, 
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in  a  mountain  noar  ChrisUania  in  Norway.  The  lower  imkrai 
gneiss ;  over  this  occurs  dark  slate ;  and  in  the  slate  ue  moi 
beds  of  blackish  hmestone  containing  trilobites,  and  alM>  orti^: 
ccratites  several  feet  in  length,  with  other  marine  otgjuitwf 
mains.  In  some  parts,  a  bed  of  gritstone  or  grey  wadEe  misw 
the  slate.  The  whole  of  these  beds  are  covered  by  an  eBonni 
mass  of  porphyry,  varying  in  thickness  from  one  thooudir 
huiHlrocI  to  two  thousand  feet  The  porphyry  is  of  a  nnoke^ 
colour,  but  is  reddish  in  some  parts ;  it  is  compact,  and  note 
atoly  hard,  and  contains  large  crystals  of  white  felspar,  andcq^ 
tals  of  quartz,  epidote,  hornblende,  iron  pyrites,  and  magMliB 
iron  ore.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  bed  the  porphyry  bcco— 
vesicular,  and  changes  into  an  amygdaloidal  basalt,  oontaifli| 
crystals  of  nugite.  Near  the  sea,  vast  dykes  of  this  poqihjij; 
more  than  thirty  yards  in  width,  are  seen  cutting  thrangb  thl 
slate  and  beds  of  limestone.  In  another  part  of  the  coaiitij,M 
Holmcstrand,  the  same  mass  of  porphyry,  covering  bedsef«aJ- 
stone,  is  seen  to  pass  in  the  lower  part,  by  almost  iniensibk  gia> 
dations,  into  a  hard  fine-grained  black  basalt,  containing  briBsAt 
crystals  of  augitc :  in  the  upper  part  of  the  bed,  the  piifpfcyiy 
passes  into  a  sicnitc  of  singular  beauty,  containing  crySlik  of 
zircon ;  and  above  this,  the  sienite  passes  into  common  gianila 
The  dykes  of  porphyry  rutting  through  the  slate  rocks  indiesti 
the  mode  of  formation  of  this  porphyry,  in  a  manner  not  tola 
mistaken  by  those  who  arc  acquainted  with  the  basaltic  dykes ii 
the  northern  parts  of  Great  Britain.  These  dykes  were  donbcka 
the  fissures  through  which  this  vast  mass  of  porphyry  had  besB 
poured  out  over  the  slate  rocks,  though  Messrs.  Hausmann  sid 
Von  Buch  describe  them  as  veins  descending  from  the  porpiqfif* 
The  reader  may  form  a  more  distinct  idea  of  the  position  of  tkii 
porphyry  and  its  relation  to  the  subjacent  rocks,  which  are  inter 
sected  by  dykes  of  the  same  porphyry,  from  Plate  3.  fig.  2.  a. 

1  lad  M.  Von  Buch  seen  this  remarkable  mass  of  porphyry  st 
Christiania,  after  his  visit  to  the  basaltic  districts  in  England,  hs 
would,  I  am  persuaded,  have  at  once  recognized  the  agency  of 
subterranean  fire  in  its  formation.    I  saw  this  eminent  geologist 
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soon  after  his  return  from  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland ;  and 
if  I  recollect  distinctly  his  opinion  respecting  the  mountains  of 
porphyritic  trap  and  clinkstone  intermixed  with  slate  in  these 
counties,  it  was,  that  they  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  some  of 
the  most  ancient  volcanic  mountains  in  Auvergne,  and  that,  like 
them,  they  had  been  softened  in  situ^  and  elevated  by  subterrane- 
an heat.  The  operation  of  igneous  agency  in  these  mountains 
is  much  less  evident  than  in  the  porphyry  of  Norway,  if  the  des- 
cription given  of  it  be  correct.  The  only  porphyry  occurring  in 
uncomformable  beds  that  I  have  seen  in  Cumberland  or  West- 
moreland, covers  part  of  a  mountain  of  coarse  slate  on  the  right 
hand  side  of  the  road  going  from  Kendal  to  the  granite  moun- 
tain of  Shap.  It  forms  a  nearly  horizontal  bed  composed  of  red 
felspar,  which  has  an  earthy  texture,  and  contains  crystals  or 
grains  of  quartz;  it  is  what  the  French  would  denominate  a  red 
trachyte.  Considerable  fragments  of  the  same  rock  are  scatter- 
ed in  the  adjacent  valleys,  proving  that  at  a  former  period,  this 
porphyry  was  more  extensively  spread  over  that  district.  A  red 
porphyritic  felspar,  nearly  similar  in  composition  and  appearance, 
forms  the  top  of  the  mountain  called  Red  Pike  above  the  Lake 
of  Buttermere  in  Cumberland.  Closely  adjacent  to  Jled  f*ike, 
and  forming  part  of  the  same  ridge,  is  the  mountain  called  High 
Stile.  Between  the  summits  of  these  mountain.^,  is  a  dcc^p  cra- 
ter with  a  small  lake  or  tarn  at  the  bottom  of  it :  the  ?id^.*s  of  this 
crater  are  very  steep  ;  it  is  partly  surrounded  by  rude  colufiiii>  of 
chnkstone  on  one  side ;  the  porphyritic  felspar  of  Red  Pike  li»nns 
the  other  side.  The  clinkstone  has  a  smooth  conchoidal  frac- 
ture and  a  greenish  gray  colour;  it  contains  small  crystals  <•!  fel- 
spar, and  is  sligiilly  translucent  on  the  edges  and  verv  fusible  ;  it 
is  highly  sonorous  when  struck  with  ;i  iuinuner.  The  height  of 
High  Stile  is  two  thousand  one  hundred  Uir.t  above  the  level  of 
the  sea;  the  depth  of  the  crater  is  about  live  hundred  feet ;  the 
side  nearest  the  Lake  of  Buttermere,  by  which  alone  it  can  be 
entered,  is  partly  open.  Situated  as  it  is  on  the  summit  of  a  very 
narrow  steep  mountain  range,  that  divides  the  valley  of  Butter- 
mere from  Ennerdale,  no  conceivable  operation  of  water  could 
have  scooped  out  the  crater,  and  the  bed  of  the  lake  within  it. 
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Though  the  rocks  which  surround  this  crater  ore  closely  alU 
to  volcanic  rocks,  and  have  probably  been  subjected  to  the  sgf» 
cy  of  fire,  we  cannot  suppose  the  crater  to  have  been  formed  Kb 
that  of  nio^lern  volcanos,  by  eruption  of  lava  and  scoriae.  It  ma 
more  reasonable  to  admit  that  the  crater  might  owe  its  formtoi 
partial  sinking  down  of  part  ot  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  wka 
the  rocks  of  which  it  is  composed  were  softened  by  subterranea 
heat,  and  elevated :  the  basin  of  the  Lake  of  Buttermere,  aitk 
foot  of  this  mountain,  may  perhaps  owe  its  original  depreana 
to  the  same  cause.  Many  of  the  mountains  in  these  districts  iie 
composed  of  porphyritic  trap,  passing  into  clinkstone,  lot 
deep  ravine  of  Swarthfell  in  Cumberland,  opposite  the  sett  of 
J.  Marshall,  Esq.  M.P.  the  mountain  which  is  here  composed  of 
clinkstone,  presents  the  columnar  structure  on  a  magnifioeit 
scale ;  the  columns  are  slightly  bent  and  inclined. 

Porphyry,  from  an  intermixture  with  hornblende  fieqnendj 
passes  into  sienite ;  when  this  is  the  case,  the  latter  rock  general- 
ly forms  the  upper  part  of  the  mass.  Porphyry  and  banh,  in 
enormous  masses,  often  cover  the  primary  mountains  in  the  An- 
des. According  to  Humboldt,  they  are  arranged  in  regokr 
columns,  which  strike  the  eye  of  the  traveller  like  immeDse  eii- 
tlcs  lifted  into  the  sky.^'  Some  geologists  describe  four  forma- 
tions of  porphyry,  but  this  division  is  purely  theoretical,  as  thon 
who  admit  it,  agree  that  the  different  formations  of  porphyry  fie- 
quently  pass  into  each  other ;  and  from  the  evident  connectioa 
of  porphyry  and  basaltic  with  igneous  rocks,  it  naturally  folloin^ 
that  such  transitions  must  take  place.  Porphyritic  rocks  may  in 
general  be  regarded  as  more  ancient  than  basaltic  rocks,  as  po^ 
phyry  most  frequently  occurs  intermixed  with,  or  covering  transi- 
tion rocks,  and  basalt  is  most  commonly  associated  with  the  sec- 
ondary strata,  which  it  either  cuts  through  in  the  form  of  dyketi 
or  covers  unconformably.  Sometimes  it  appears  to  have  broken 
through  the  strata  conftisedly,  and  to  have  enveloped  large  po^ 
tions  of  other  rocks.  We  shall  proceed  to  describe  these  differ- 
ent modes  of  its  occurrence  and  position,  of  which  we  have  na* 
mcrous  striking  examples  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
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In  describing  the  phenomena  presented  by  any  one  of  tlie  trap 
rocks,  we  describe  those  peculiar  to  every  member  of  the  trap 
&mily.  Were  it  allowed  to  express  a  geological  fact  in  familiar 
terms,  it  might  be  said,  that  all  the  members  of  this  family  give 
indications  of  a  fiery  character,  and  of  having  been  troublesome 
neighbours  to  the  adjacent  rocks,  disturbing  them,  and  even 
changing  their  nature,  when  they  are  closely  associated.  Beside 
occurring  in  overlying  unconformable  masses,  all  trap  rocks,  with 
porphyry,  whicli  may  be  placed  at  their  head,  are  occasionally 
found  intersecting  other  rocks  like  vertical  walls.  It  has  been 
before  stated,  that  these  vertical  walls  are  called  dykes^ — the 
term  dyke  and  wall  being  synonymous  in  North  Britain.  The 
sobstance  which  most  commonly  occurs  in  dykes  is  basalt ;  and 
as  these  basaltic  dykes  are  well  known,  from  tlrcir  frequently  in- 
tersecting coal  strata,  we  shall  now  give  a  desctiption  of  basaltic 
dykes,  and  their  effects  on  the  adjacent  rocks  or  strata. 

The  thickness  of  dykes  varies  from  a  few  inches  to  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  or  yards ;  in  some  instances  they  exceed  three  hundred 
feet.  The  extent  to  which  they  stretch  across  a  country  has  sel- 
dom been  explored  beyond  the  mining  districts,  whore  a  knowl- 
edge of  them  is  important  on  account  of  the  disturbances  which 
they  occasion  in  the  strata. 

The  intersection  of  coal  strata  by  dykes  is  represented  Plate 
4.  fig.  2.  and  3  c.  c.  and  d.  d.  Dykes  generally  decline  a  little 
from  a  vertical  position ;  and,  as  before  stated,  the  depth  to  which 
they  descend  is  unknown. 

The  strata  are  almost  always  thrown  down  on  one  side  of  a 
dyke,  and  elevated  on  the  other ;  but  the  dislocation  is  not  pro- 
portioned to  its  breadth.  There  is  a  fault  extending  from  Whit- 
ley in  Northumberland,  to  Greenside  and  Sandgate  in  Durham, 
which  has  thrown  down  the  strata  on  the  north  side  one  hundred 
and  eighty  yards ;  this  is  a  comparatively  narrow  fissure  filled 
with  clay.  A  great  basaltic  dyke  in  the  same  cimnty,  which  is 
seventeen  yards  wide,  has  only  produced  a  dislocation  of  twelve 
yirds. 
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The  whole  series  of  strata  which  have  been  raised  above  the 
surface  on  one  side  of  a  fault,  have  sometimes  entirely  disappear- 
ed, and  the  ground  on  each  side  of  it,  is  on  the  same  level.  See 
Plate  4.  fig.  2,  3. 

Trap  dykes,  and  basalt  dykes,  are  generally  harder  than  the 
rocks  that  they  intersect ;  and  when  the  latter  are  partly  decom- 
posed, often  remain,  forming  vast  walls  of  stone,  that  rise  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  There  are  walls  of  this  kind  in  the 
counties  of  Northumberland  and  Durham,  running  along  the 
country  several  miles.  Dykes  also  extend  into  the  sea,  and  form 
reefs  of  rocks ;  and  when  they  cross  the  beds  of  rivers,  they  form 
fords,  and  sometimes  hold  up  the  water  and  occasion  cascades, 
of  which  there  are  numerous  instances  on  the  river  Tees.  In  the 
interior  of  North  America,  basaltic  walls  were  discovered  by 
Messrs.  Lewis  and  Clark,  of  great  extent ;  the  walls  were  com- 
posed of  columns  of  basalt  arranged  horizontally,  and  were  at 
first  supposed  to  be  artificial  constructions.  Where  basaltic 
dykes  are  of  considerable  thickness,  the  hardness  of  the  stone  va- 
ries in  different  parts ;  sometimes  the  inner  parts  are  harder,  and 
sometimes  softer,  than  the  outer,  the  substance  in  the  dyke  being 
divided  by  seams  or  partings.  This  may  be  distinct^  seen  at 
Coaly  Hill,  near  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  where  a  large  basalt  or 
whin  dyke  cuts  through  the  coal  strata,  and  rises  to  the  surface. 
The  stone  being  hard,  is  quarried  for  the  roads  along  a  line  of 
several  hundred  yards,  forming  a  deep  trench  sufiSciently  wide  to 
admit  a  cart-road  through  the  quarry,  between  the  sides  of  the 
dyke. 

The  basalt  of  the  dyke  is  intersected  by  fissures,  and  divided 
into  variously  shaped  masses.  In  one  part  of  the  dyke  it  appeals 
to  graduate  into  an  indurated  ferruginous  clay,  which  is  in  some 
places  divided  into  minute  well-defined  pentagonal  prisms.  This 
dyke  had  charred  the  coal  on  each  side  of  it,  and  rendered  it  soft 
and  sooty.  To  use  the  language  of  the  workman  who  was  quar- 
rying the  stone  when  I  visited  the  place,  it  had  burned  the  coal 
wherever  it  had  touched  it.''   The  same  dyke  extends  trom  the 
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sea  to  the  western  side  of  the  county  of  Northumberland ;  its  ter- 
aination  in  that  direction  is  unknown. 

The  longest  mineral  dyke  that  has  been  traced  in  England 
may  be  called  the  Cleveland  Basalt  Dyke  :  it  extends  from  the 
western  side  of  Durham  to  Bewick  in  Yorkshire ;  it  crosses  the 
river  Tees  at  this  place,  and  proceeds  in  a  waving  line  through 
the  Cleveland  Hills  in  the  east  riding  of  Yorkshire  to  the  sea  be- 
tween Scarborough  and  Whitby.  It  rises  to  the  surface,  and  is 
qoanried,  in  many  parts  of  its  course,  for  stone  to  lay  upon  the 
roads.  From  Bewick-on-the-Tees,  it  may  he  traced  in  an  easterly 
direction,  near  the  villages  of  Stanton,  Newby,  Nunthorp,  and 
Ajfton.  At  Langbath  ridge  a  quarry  is  worked  in  it ;  it  passes 
sonth  of  the  remarkable  hill  called  Roseberry  Toppin,  near 
Stokedy,  and  from  thence  by  Lansdale  to  Kildale ;  it  may  be 
Men  on  the  surface  nearly  all  the  way  in  the  above  track.  From 
Kildda  it  passes  to  Denbigh  Dale  end,  and  through  the  village 
of  Egton-bridge,  and  hence  over  Leace  ridge  through  Gothland, 
cmring  the  turnpike  road  from  Whitby  to  Pickering  near  the 
fleven  mile  stone,  at  a  place  called  Sillow  Cross  on  a  high  moor. 
I  eiamined  it  at  this  place,  where  it  is  quarried  for  the  roads,  and 
is  about  ten  yards  wide.  From  hence  it  may  be  traced  to  Blea 
Hill  near  Harwood  Dale,  in  a  line  towards  the  sea,  near  which  it 
is  covered  with  alluvial  soil ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
atends  into  the  German  Ocean.  It  is  a  dark  greyish  brown  ba- 
nk, which  turns  brown  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere ;  it  is  the 
priadpal  material  for  mending  the  roads  in  the  district  called 
Cleveland,  f  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Bird  of  Whitby  for  an  account 
of  the  situations  where  it  may  be  seen  on  the  surface.  He  has 
Inead  it  through  Yorkshire  and  Durham ;  in  the  latter  county  it 
cnti  through  the  coal  strata.   According  to  Mr.  Bird,  it  crosses 

,  dbe  river  Tees  again,  near  Tees  Force,  and,  expanding,  forms  the 
gpaat  mass  of  basalt  on  the  western  extremity  of  Durham,  taking 
Ike  columnar  form  in  various  parts,  particularly  at  High  Cup,  a 
isep  circular  excavation  on  the  side  of  Cross  Fiell.   The  speci- 

1  Mns  of  the  stone  shown  me  by  Mr.  Bird  from  this  district,  are 
more  crystalline  and  less  homogeneous  than  that  in  Cleveland, 
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being  that  variety  called  green-stone,  consisting  of  hombleiide 
and  iclspar.  The  course  of  this  dyke  is  marked  in  the  Geologi* 
cal  Map  of  Kngland,  Plate  5.  By  consulting  the  large  maps  of 
Kngland,  the  course  may  be  distinctly  traced  :  drawing  a  line  ia 
the  direction  from  Cockfield  in  the  county  of  Durham  toBewick- 
on-the-Tccs,  and  extending  the  line  cast  and  west,  it  will  paa 
near  all  the  places  above  mentioned. 

The  Cleveland  dyke  has  been  traced  in  a  direct  line  more  than 
seventy  miles.    A  circumstance  attending  this  and  other  exten- 
sive dykes,  which  has  not,  1  believe,  been  hitherto  regarded  by 
geologists,  completely  invalidates  the  theory,  that  dykes  were 
originally  open  fissures  formed  by  the  drying  or  shrinking  in  of 
the  rocks.    This  dyke  in  its  course  intersects  very  dijflferent  for- 
mations, viz.  the  transition  or  metalliferous  limestone,  the  coal 
district,  and  the  upper  secondary  strata  of  lias  and  oolite.  Tbe 
difl'crent  organic  remains  in  these  formations,  as  well  as  their  po- 
sition, prove  that  they  were  consolidated  at  distant  periods  of 
time.  Indeed  the  geologists  who  maintain  that  dykes  were  form- 
ed as  before  described,  are  ready  to  admit  the  distant  eras  of 
these  formations.  The  transition,  or  metalliferous  limestone,  and 
the  lower  strata,  must  have  been  completely  consolidated,  long 
before  the  up|>er  secondary  strata  were  deposited,  and  thecRines 
which  might  dispose  the  upper  strata  to  sink  in,  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  act  on  the  lower  rocks.    It  is  also  to  be  remarked,  that 
in  the  lower  rocks,  situated  to  the  west,  the  breadth  of  this  dyke 
is  more  than  twenty  yards ;  but  at  Sillovv  Cross,  where  I  meai- 
ured  it,  it  is  not  more  than  ten  yards :  this  dyke  must  therefore 
Ixx'omc  wider  as  it  descends.    It  must  also  have  been  filled  with 
basalt  at  the  time  of  its  formation,  otherwise  it  would  have  con- 
tained numerous  fragments  of  the  rocks  which  it  intersects. 

'I'lu;  effects  of  this  basaltic  dyke  on  the  different  rocks  through 
which  it  passes,  are  truly  remarkable.  When  it  comes  in  contsC^ 
with  the  lower  or  transition  limestone,  it  is  said  to  render  it  moro 
crystalline,  a  fact  the  geological  importance  of  which  willb© 
subse(jucntly  advert(^d  to.    Where  it  crosses  the  coal  strata,  anA 
r  omes  in  contact  with  the  seams  of  coal,  the  substance  of  th^ 
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[>al  is  fi>r  several  feet  converted  into  soot  At  a  greater  distance 
'om  the  basalt,  the  coal  is  reduced  to  a  coke  or  cinder,  which 
iinis  without  smoke,  and  with  a  clear  and  durable  heat.  At  the 
istance  of  fifty  feet  from  the  dyke,  the  coal  is  found  in  its  natu- 
J  unaltered  state.  It  is  particularly  remarkable  that  the  roof 
imediately  over  the  coal  is  lined  with  bright  crystals  of  sulphur. 
I  some  situations  in  the  same  county,  the  shale  in  contiguity 
ith  basaltic  dykes,  is  converted  into  flinty  slate  or  jasper,  and 
le  sandstone  is  changed  to  a  brick  colour.  There  is  another 
imarkable  basaltic  dyke  in  the  same  district,  which  crosses  the 
estem  extremity  of  Durham  from  Allenheads  to  Burtreeford  on 
le  river  Tees,  hence  called  the  Burtreeford  Dyke.  It  throws 
own  the  strata  on  the  western  side  of  it,  one  hundred  and  sixty 
iirds. 

Dykes  being  generally  impervious  to  water,  they  obstruct  its 
asnge  along  the  porous  strata,  and  occasion  it  to  rise :  hence  it 
ei|aeQtly  happens  that  numerous  springs  make  their  appearance 
bug  the  course  of  a  dyke,  by  which  it  may  be  detected,  when 
Mie  is  no  other  indication  of  it  visible  on  the  surface. 

Basaltic  dykes  intersect  both  primary  and  secondary  rocks. 
It  they  every  where  present  indications  of  their  action  on  the 
j|acent  rocks.  At  Nigg,  near  Aberdeen,  I  examined  a  basaltic 
|fke  oo  the  coast,  which  intersects  a  rock  composed  of  gneiss ; 
le.  dyke  is  about  thirty  feet  in  width.  Where  the  basalt  is  in 
iotact  with  the  gneiss,  it  becomes  nearly  compact,  and  ap- 
loaehes  to  the  character  of  hornstone  ;  and  the  gneiss  has  a  red 
■d  burnt  appearance,  approaching  in  its  nature  to  porphyry, 
llii  probable  that  the  action  of  the  basalt  on  the  sides  of  the 
jpnam  rock,  had  softened  it  and  rendered  it  more  liable  to  disin- 
legrate  than  the  other  parts,  for  the  sea  has  here  made  an  inden- 
Mbn  inland,  forming  a  deep  narrow  ravine  or  bay,  with  a  lofty 
nH  of  basalt  running  through  it.  The  wall  of  basalt  completely 
Elides  the  bay,  and  the  sea  enters  into  both  parts.  It  has  been 
lefbre  observed,  that  when  basaltic  dykes  extend  into  the  sea, 
hey  form  reefs  of  rocks,  and  small  islands.  These  basaltic  walls, 
fhether  rising  above  the  surface  of  the  country,  or  extending  in- 
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to  the  sea,  serve  to  mark  the  destruction  of  the  land ;  for  we  are 
certain,  that  these  walls  of  mineral  matter  were  at  one  period 
supported  on  each  side  by  rocks  or  strata,  which  they  have  inter- 
sected, but  which  are  now  worn  away.  The  Cleveland  basalt 
dyke,  it  has  been  stated,  cuts  through  the  transition  limestone, 
the  coal  strata,  and  the  upper  secondary  strata,  comprising  a 
part  of  the  oolite  formation.  On  the  northern  coast  of  Ireland, 
Messrs.  Buckland  and  Conybeare  discovered  a  considerable  ba- 
saltic dyke,  passing  through  the  chalk  rocks.  In  the  immediate 
contiguity  of  basalt,  the  chalk  on  each  side  of  the  dyke  was  ren- 
dered  highly  indurated  and  crystalline,  this  effect  decreasing  as 
the  distance  from  the  dyke  increased. 

The  constant  occurrence  of  dykes  in  basaltic  districts  gives  a 
high  degree  of  probability  to  the  opinion,  that  overlying  uncon- 
formable trap  rocks  have  been  erupted  in  a  melted  state  like  lava, 
and  poured  over  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Where  extensive 
beds  of  basalt  occur  in  low  situations,  there  can  be  little  diffi- 
culty in  admitting  this  mode  of  formation ;  but  the  frequent  oc* 
currence  of  beds  of  basalt,  forming  isolated  caps  on  distant  monn* 
tains,  was  for  a  long  time  considered  as  opposing  completely  the 
hypothesis  of  the  igneous  origin  of  basaltic  rocks  ;  a  more  atten- 
tive examination  of  basaltic  districts  has  however  established. the 
fact,  that  these  isolated  caps  of  basalt,  are  parts  of  continoons 
beds  which  have  in  remote  ages  been  excavated  by  valleys,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  beds  of  other  rocks  which  frequently 
form  isolated  caps  on  detached  mountains.  The  cap  of  gritstone 
on  Whin  Hill,  near  Castleton,  see  Plate  4,  affords  an  illustra- 
tion of  this ;  and  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  the  same 
bed  of  limestone,  forming  the  uppermost  stratum  or  cap  of  the 
mountains  on  each  side  of  a  valley. 

The  occurrence  of  thick  beds  of  basalt,  divided  into  regular 
pentagonal  or  hexagonal  columns,  and  disposed  in  ranges  of 
vast  extent  and  height,  could  not  fail  to  arrest  the  attention  of 
the  most  careless  observer,  and  give  rise  to  speculations  respect- 
ing their  origin  and  formation.  Basaltic  columns  are  frequently 
rseen  in  countries  that  are  the  scat  of  volcanic  fires,  but  they  oc- 
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cur  also  in  countries  very  remote  from  any  known  volcanos ;  and 
the  opinions  of  geologists  were  hence  long  divided  on  the  sub- 
ject of  basaltic  rocks,  some  ascribing  to  them  an  aqueous,  and 
others  an  igneous  origin. — ^The  theories  respecting  their  forma- 
tion will  be  subsequently  adverted  to. 

Few  countries  in  the  worid  present  more  magnificent  basaltic 
columnar  ranges  than  the  north  part  of  Ireland  and  some  of  the 
Hebrides :  probably  these  are  connected  under  the  ocean,  and 
have  had  the  same  origin. 

The  Giant^s  Causeway  constitutes  a  small  part  of  a  vast  basal- 
•tic  range,  along  the  north  coast  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  An- 
trim.  The  promontory  of  Fairhead  and  Borge,  in  the  same 
range  are  situated  eight  miles  from  each  other :  these  capes  con- 
sist of  various  ranges  of  pillars  and  horizontal  strata  which  rise 
from  the  sea  to  the  height  of  five  hundred  feet ;  from  their  ab- 
ruptness they  are  very  conspicuous,  and  form  a  pile  of  natural 
architecture,  in  which  the  regularity  and  symmetry  of  art,  are 
united  with  the  wild  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  nature.  Ma- 
ny of  the  columns  in  the  ranges  at  Fairhead  are  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  in  height,  and  five  feet  in  breadth.   At  the  base 
along  the  shore  is  a  wild  waste  of  rocky  firagments,  which  have 
fallen  firom  the  cliffs.    Immense  masses  that  have  withstood  the 
force  of  the  shock  lie  in  groups,  resembling  the  ruins  of  enormous 
castles.    At  the  Giant^s  Causeway  the  columns  rarely  exceed 
one  foot  in  breadth,  and  thirty  feet  in  height :  they  are  sharply 
defined,  and  the  columns  are  divided  into  smaller  blocks,  or 
prisms  of  one  foot  or  more  in  length,  which  fit  neatly  into  each 
other,  like  a  ball  and  socket.    The  basalt  is  close  grained,  but 
the  upper  joint  is  cellular.   The  columns  are  most  fi-equently 
formed  with  five  or  six  sides ;  but  some  have  seven  or  eight,  and 
others  not  more  than  three.    Beds  of  basalt  that  are  not  colum- 
nar, in  some  situations  lie  over,  and  also  under  the  columns. 
The  basalt  in  these  beds  is  cellular,  and  contains  zeolites  in  its 
cavities.    The  columns  at  Fairhead  are  not  articulated  like  those 
at  the  Giant's  Causeway ;  but  the  blocks,  which  are  of  great 
length  in  each  column,  he  flat  on  each  other.   Basalt  appears  to 
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extend  on  the  coast  and  inland  about  forty  miles  in  length,  and 
twenty  in  breadth. 

A  full  and  perspicuous  account  of  the  geology  of  this  part  of 
Ireland,  is  given  by  Messrs.  Buckland  and  Conybeare  in  the  4th 
volume  of  the  Geological  Transactions.    It  appears  that  thii 
basaltic  range  rests  upon  lias  limestone  containing  marine  sbelb 
and  ammonites ;  the  basalt  also  enters  chalk-rocks,  which  are 
much  broken  by  it,  and  in  one  part  a  considerable  mass  of  chalk 
is  completely  enveloped  in  basalt.    The  effect  of  a  basaltic  dyke 
in  crystallizing  the  chalk  on  each  side  of  it,  has  already  been 
mentioned.    Former  observers,  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of 
the  rock  on  which  the  basaltic  ranges  of  the  Giant^s  Causeway 
rest,  have  mistaken  it  for  basalt ;  it  is  a  dark  coloured  highly  in- 
durated limestone,  and  as  it  contains  shells  and  other  organic  re* 
mains,  these  remains  were  erroueously  supposed  to  prove  the 
marine  origin  of  basalt. 

The  basaltic  columns  of  the  Island  of  Staifa  are  too  well 
known  to  require  a  description  ;  but,  according  to  Dr.  M acCuI^ 
loch,  the  columns  which  form  the  lofty  promontory  called  the 
Scuir  of  Egg,  another  of  the  Hebrides,  exceed  in  grandeur  and 
in  picturesque  effect  those  of  Statia :  they  are  formed  of  black 
pitchstone,  containing  crystals  of  glassy  felspar.  The  prom- 
ontory rests  on  a  l>ed  of  compact  gray  limestone,  approaching 
to  a  stone  marie.  This  bed,  which  is  three  or  four  feet  thick, 
rests  on  a  still  lower  bed  of  hard  reddish  stone.  Masses  of  bitu- 
minized  wood,  penetrated  with  carbonate  of  lime,  are  found  in 
the  marie  stratum  not  at  all  flattened.  Portions  of  trunks  of 
trees,  retaining  their  original  shape,  but  petrified  (silicified,)  are 
found  in  the  same  stratum ;  the  rifls  are  filled  with  chalcedony, 
approaching  in  aspect  to  semi-opal.  The  columns  on  this  island 
are  both  perpendicular  and  inclined,  and  some  of  them  are  bent 
or  curved." 

In  various  parts  of  Scotland  and  the  Hebrides,  the  tendency  to 
a  columnnr  arrangement  in  the  basaltic  rocks  may  be  distinctly 
seen :  it  is  obscurely  developed  in  the  basalt  of  Arthur^s  Seat 
near  Edinburgh.   The  basalt  of  this  hill  appears  identical  with 
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some  of  the  volcanic  mountains  I  examined  in  Auvergne,  par- 
ticularly near  the  summit  of  Montadoux,  a  mountain  near  Cler- 
mont. 

In  England  the  columnar  structure  of  some  of  the  basaltic 
and  trap  rocks  is  observable  in  the  northern  counties,  particular- 
ly on  the  banks  of  the  river  Tees,  and  at  Swarthfell  near  Ulswa- 
tcr.  In  some  of  the  basaltic  hills  near  Dudley,  the  columnar 
structure  is  developed,  but  the  columns  are  not  separated  and 
well  defined.  Prismatic  blocks  of  sienite  are  scattered  over  a 
bill  of  sienite  called  Markfield  Knowl,  at  Charnwood  Forest  in 
Leicestershire. 

Columns  of  porphyritic  trap  or  greenstone  occur  in  groups,  on 
the  northern  side  of  Cader  Idris,  a  mountain  in  Merionethshire. 
One  of  these  columnar  groups  is  represented  Plate  6.  fig  1 .  the 
outline  of  the  columns  was  taken  with  a  camera  lucida  by  Hen- 
ry Strutt,  Esq.  of  Derby,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  correct ;  the  fig- 
ure is  introduced,  to  show  the  relative  magnitude  of  the  columns. 
Rocks  of  trap  and  basalt,  both  in  solid  beds  and  also  arranged 
in  columns  like  those  of  Staifa,  were  observed  by  Sir  G.  Mac- 
kenzie on  the  coast  of  Iceland,  and  also  in  the  interior ;  the  lower 
parts  of  the  beds  and  columns  contained  scoria;  and  slags,  and 
empty  cavities.  A  successive  range  of  beds  of  basalt  was  also 
observed  alternating  with  beds  of  tufa,  the  lower  parts  of  which 
presented  the  same  appearance  of  the  action  of  fire. 

From  the  situation  of  these  rocks,  and  from  the  existence  of 
submarine  volcanos  near  Iceland,  Sir  G.  Mackenzie  conceives 
that  these  beds  of  basalt  were  formed  under  the  sea  by  the  ejec- 
tion of  lava,  which  flowing  over  the  moist  submarine  ground, 
would  confine  a  portion  of  water  beneath  the  melted  mass :  this 
water  would  be  converted  into  elastic  vapour,  or  steam,  which 
would  endeavour  to  expand ;  but  where  the  superincumbent  pres- 
sure of  the  ocean,  or  the  tenacity  of  the  lava,  prevented  its  es- 
cape, it  would  be  compressed,  and  form  cavities,  or  air  bubbles, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  melted  mass.  In  other  instances,  where 
the  fluidity  of  the  lava  permitted  the  steam  from  below  to  escape 
through  it,  the  mass  would  be  compact,  and  form  solid  basalt, 
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or  greenstone.  It  might  sometimes  happen  that  water  would  be 
inclosed  in  the  cavities  of  the  mass,  which  is  found  to  be  the 
case  m  some  basaltic  rocks. 

Thus  according  to  the  different  circumstances  of  pressure  fiom 
the  depth  of  the  ocean,  and  from  the  tenacity  of  the  melted  mm 
he  supposes  that  porous  and  vesicular  lava,  or  compact  basak, 
might  be  formed  from  the  same  eruption ;  or  the  mass  might  be 
porous  below  and  compact  above. 

As  Iceland  is  at  present  the  seat  of  active  volcanos,  and  ■ 
submarine  volcanos  are  forming  rocks  near  the  shores  of  thit 
island,  Sir  George  Mackenzie's  explanation  of  the  causes  which 
have  produced  the  various  appearances  in  the  basaltic  ranges  of 
that  island,  seems  highly  probable.  In  Sicily  the  connectioD  of 
basiiltic  with  volcanic  rocks  has  been  clearly  established  by  Fena- 
ra,  professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  at  Catania. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Clermont  Ferrand  in  Auvergne,  a  thick  bed 
of  basalt  has  once  covered  an  extensive  tract  of  country ;  it  resli 
upon  a  bed  of  volcanic  tufa,  and  the  latter  frequently  corasbeds 
of  fresh  water  limestone.  This  bed  of  basalt  and  the  snbjaceiit 
tufa  and  limestone,  have  evidently  been  furrowed  and  eicaTated 
by  the  same  causes  which  have  excavated  valleys  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  ;  hence  the  basalt  occurs  forming  isolated  caps  on 
mHoy  of  the  mountains.  In  some  parts  a  gradation  may  be  tra- 
ced in  the  same  bed  from  a  compact  basalt,  similar  to  that 
Arthur's  Seat  near  Edinburgh,  to  porous  basalt  approaching 
more  or  less  to  the  state  of  scoriaceous  lava.  But  the  basalt  of 
this  country  belongs  evidently  to  volcanic  products,  and  will  he 
described  in  the  chapter  on  volcanos.  It  may  be  proper  to  re- 
mark, that  as  the  bsisalt  of  Auvergne  covers  beds  of  fresh  water 
limestone,  which  belong  to  the  tertiary  strata,  its  age  is  evidentif 
posterior  to  that  formation  of  limestone,  which  is  regarded  as  the 
most  recent. 

Ha<:ilt  sometimes  presents  a  globular  structure,  globes  of  hard 
basalt  being  imbedded  in  a  mass  of  basalt  of  a  softer  kind. 

W:icke  or  earthy  basalt  has  frequently  a  greenish  or  reddish 
brown  colour  ;  it  often  contains  cavities  which  are  generally  fill- 
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ed  with  nodttles  of  agate,  or  with  zeolite  or  calcareous  spar.  The 
agates  are  composed  of  concentric  layers,  and  have  apparently 
been  formed  by  siliceous  infiltration  depositing  successive  coats 
within  each  other,  until  the  cavity  is  filled  up.  Basaltic  rocks  of 
this  kind  are  called  amygdaloids.  The  Hill  of  Kinoul,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Perth,  is  formed  of  basaltic  amygdaloid,  containing 
agate  nodules  in  great  abundance,  of  various  dimensions,  and 
beautifully  striped.  At  Woodford  Bridge,  in  Gloucestershire, 
there  is  a  low  rock  of  amygdaloidal  wacke,  which  is  much  inter- 
mixed with  green  earth,  and  has  in  some  parts  a  saponaceous 
feel ;  the  agates  which  it  contains  are  decom()osing,  and  the  in- 
ternal concentric  layers  are  separated  from  each  other,  and  pre* 
aent  the  appearance  of  edges  of  folded  paper,  with  small  intersti- 
ces between  each.  I  examined  this  singular  rock  in  1816;  it 
was  then  quarried  for  stone  to  mend  the  roads.  In  some  parts 
of  the  rocks  I  found  masses  of  corallite  of  considerable  size  en- 
veloped in  the  basaltic  amygdaloid.  I  found  also  in  this  rock 
well  defined  groups  of  prehnite^  which  was  not  then  known  to  be 
aji  English  mineral :  it  has  since  been  discovered  in  the  basalt  of 
Staffordshire. 

The  occurrence  of  organic  remains  enveloped  in  basalt,  of 
which  there  are  various  instances,  may  admit  of  an  easy  explana- 
tion, if  we  allow  that  basalt  has  once  flowed  like  lava  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ocean.  Modern  lavas  often  envelop  bones  and  other 
substances  that  they  meet  with  in  their  course. 

Imbedded  interstratified  basalt  or  trap  is  sometimes  found  al- 
ternating with  rocks  of  undoubted  marine  origin.  In  Derbyshire 
there  are  three  beds  of  basaltic  amygdaloid  separated  by  thick 
beds  of  transition  limestone.  Mr.  Westgarth  Forstcr  has  de- 
scribed an  enormous  bed  of  basalt  in  Northumberland  and  Dur- 
ham, called  the  great  Whinstone  sill,  placed  between  regular 
strata  of  limestone  and  gritstone :  this  bed  varies  in  thickness 
from  twelve  to  sixty  yards.  Other  instances  might  be  cited  of 
basaltic  beds  interposed  between  regular  strata,  but  frequently 
the  strata  are  broken  and  disturbed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  basaltic 
beds.   At  Salisbury  Craggs  near  Edinburgh,  there  is  an  instance 
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of  a  bed  of  sandstone  apparently  broken  by  its  contiguity  to  trap; 
the  sandstone,  near  its  contact  with  the  trap,  is  converted  intot 
substance  approaching  to  jasper.    A  very  interesting  account  ii 
given  by  Dr.  MacCulloch  of  the  partial  interposition  of  beds  of 
trap,  in  strata  of  sandstone,  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  where  the 
trap  may  sometimes  be  seen  forming  apparently  regular  bedi 
between  strata  of  sandstone,  and  suddenly  rising  through  part  of 
the  upper  strata,  and  forming  other  beds  above.    A  general  idei 
of  this  mode  of  interposition  is  represented  Plate  3.  fig.  2.  where 
the  strata  under  a  bed  of  columnar  basalt,  are  intersected  verti- 
cally by  a  dyke,  and  laterally  by  beds  of  basalt  of  limited  eiteoL 
In  such  cases  wc  may  trace  the  eflect  of  a  disturbing  force,  whidi 
intruded  the  basrJt  in  a  melted  or  softened  state  between  stiata 
of  sandst()ne. 

The  beds  of  Derbyshire  toadstone,  and  the  great  Whinstooe 
sill  in  Northumberland  and  Durham,  may  have  been  formed  fay 
repeated  cru|)tions  of  lava  over  the  bed  of  the  ocean  ;  or,  whit 
is  loss  probable,  thoy  may  have  been  intruded  long  after  the  foi^  j 
matron  of  the  strata,  with  which  they  are  at  present  associated. 

It  has  been  generally  believed,  that  the  veins  of  lead  ore  in 
Derbyshire,  which  pass  through  the  beds  of  limestone,  are  entire- 
ly cut  otl'by  the  toadstone  ;  and  if  this  could  be  proved,  it  would 
favour  the  opinion,  that  the  beds  of  toadstone  had  been  intruded 
between  the  bods  of  limestone,  after  the  formation  of  the  metit- 
lic  veins.  In  some  instances,  however,  the  veins  of  lead  ore  do 
pass  into  the  toadstone,  and  are  rich  in  ore.  It  is  now  even 
doubted  whether  all  the  veins  do  not  pass  through  the  beds  of ' 
toadstone,  though  they  may  become  very  narrow  or  yield  no  ore 
when  in  the  latter  rock.  The  information  which  I  could  collect 
from  the  most  iritelligent  miners,  when  I  was  last  in  that  county, 
still  leaves  the  question  undecided. 

Plate  1.  fig.  5.  represents  the  bed  of  limestone  fc.  6.  6,  separat- 
ed by  bcfls  of  toadstone  c,  c.  In  this  section  the  veins  are  rep- 
resented as  cut  through  by  the  toadstone :  if  this  be  really  the 
fact,  it  will,  as  brforo  stated,  favour  the  opinion  that  they  were 
intruded  subsequent  to  tlie  formation  of  the  veins. 
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The  interesting  observations  of  Dr.  Daubeny,  in  his  Sketch  of 
thn  G'^iilottv  of  Sicily,  seem  clearly  to  ascertain,  that  beds  of 
an)VL'<1dioidal  trap,  alternating  with  beds  of  limestone,  have,  in 
th  it  isiand  at  least,  been  formed  by  successive  currents  of  lava 
flowing  over  the  bed  of  the  sea,  at  intervals  of  tinie  so  distant,  as 
to  allow  the  deposition  or  formation  of  a  bed  of  limestone  over 
each  current  of  lava.  A  considerable  district  near  Lentini,  on 
the  southern  side  of  Mount  iEtna,  and  also  a  part  of  the  island 
near  Cape  Pussero,  are  composed  of  alternating  beds  of  lava, 
with  tertiary  limestone  abounding  with  organic  remains  of  mad- 
reporitcs,  nummulitcs,  cerithea,  and  the  remarkable  fossil  called 
the  Hippurite.  Santa  Venera,  the  loftiest  mountain  in  the  south 
of  the  island,  is  capped  with  cellular  lava  ;  beneath  it  is  a  bed  of 
limestone  with  minute  shells ;  at  a  lower  level  towards  Lentini, 
there  is  a  second  bed  of  volcanic  matter  similar  to  the  first ;  and 
two  other  similar  alternations  of  beds  of  hmestone  and  lava,  oc- 
cur still  lower  down.  Dr.  Daubeny  says  that  the  cellular  and 
semi-vitreous  aspect  of  many  of  the  volcanic  beds  associated  with 
the  beds  of  limestone,  precludes  all  doubt  respecting  the  manner 
of  their  formation :  the  character  of  other  portions  presents  strong 
analogies  to  rocks  of  the  trap  family ;  they  are  compact,  and 
have  a  stony  fracture ;  they  contain  crystals  of  olivine,  and  the 
cavities  are  filled  with  calcareous  spar  or  zeolites,  like  the  amyg- 
daloids  of  more  ancient  strata ;  and  in  some  of  the  beds,  a  ten- 
dency to  a  columnar  arrangement  is  discernible.^^ 

This  account  of  Dr.  Daubeny ^s  affords  additional  proof  of  the 
close  connection  of  ancient  volcanic  rocks  with  trap  rocks, — may 
we  not  add,  of  their  perfect  identity  :  it  is  beside  highly  illustra- 
tive of  the  alternation  of  the  beds  of  basaltic  amygdaloid  in  Der- 
byshire, with  beds  of  limestone.  But  in  both  instances,  we  mui-t 
admit  that  the  beds  were  formed  under  the  ocean,  before  the 
present  islands  and  continents  had  emerged  from  the  watery 
abyss. 

The  disturbances  and  contortions  of  some  of  the  lower  beds  of 
transition  hmestone,  in  the  vicinity  of  trap  rocks,  were  mentioned 
in  Chap.  VII.    In  such  instances,  though  frequently  no  visible 
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connection  between  the  rocks  of  trap  and  limestone  can  be  fee* 
ccd  on  the  surrace,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  such  coiiDectks 
exists.  The  singularly  bent  limestone  beds  at  Wren^  Nest  S 
near  Dudley,  arc  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  nearest  In* 
saltic  hill ;  but  I  observed  in  the  town  of  Dudley,  where  a  wd^ 
was  sinking,  that  the  stone  thrown  out,  was  granular  basalt  ut» 
mixed  with  calcareous  spar. 

Some  species  of  trap  rocks,  and  particularly  the  softer  kindtrf 
basalt,  decompose  rapidly,  and  form  productive  soils  and  msfki 
I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  some  of  the  most  fertile  soik  ■ 
England  were  formed  by  an  intermixture  with  decomposed  bt- 
saltic  rocks.  What  has  been  called  basaltic  tufa,  is  a  ToleiBic 
substance,  and  will  be  described  among  volcanic  products.  Boos 
of  the  trap  rocks,  particularly  the  porphyritic  traps,  are  metdUb 
rous ;  but  it  is  rarely  the  case  with  any  of  the  British  trap  mAtt 
and  it  has  before  been  stated,  that  the  veins  of  lead  ore  in  Dcr 
byshirc  are  either  cut  off  by  beds  of  basalt,  or  generallj  oessa  to 
yield  ore  when  passing  through  basalt. 

Having  described  the  principal  phenomena  attending  titp 
rocks,  whether  occurring  in  dykes,  in  unconformable  mssMSi  or 
interstratified  with  other  rocks,  it  may  be  proper  to  meotion  cer- 
tain experiments  that  have  been  made,  to  elucidate  the  IbnnitioB 
of  basaltic  rocks.  All  trap  rocks  are  fusible,  and  most  of  then 
form  a  blackish-green  glass  after  melting :  hence  it  was  infemdi 
that  trap  rocks  had  never  been  in  a  state  of  fusion  ;  for  if  thsf 
had,  they  would  have  been  rendered  vitreous.  Sir  James  HaDi 
however,  reflecting  on  the  long  period  of  refrigeration  that  vsit 
masses  of  melted  rock  would  necessarily  require  before  they  Mve 
cooled  to  the  common  temperature  of  the  earth,  was  induced  10 
make  experiments  on  lava  and  basalt ;  from  which  it  was  alce^ 
tained,  that  if  a  small  portion  of  liquid  lava  were  suddenly  coded, 
it  formed  a  black  glass,  as  was  well  known  to  be  the  case  with 
basalt,  but  if  the  process  of  cooling  were  slow,  both  melted  lava 
and  basalt  became  stone.  When  the  glass  which  had  been 
formed  by  sudden  cooling  was  melted  again,  and  suflered  to  cod 
very  gradually,  it  lost  its  vitreous  character,  and  was  converted 
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into  a  snbstance  resembling  basalt.  Mr.  Gregory  Watt  made 
some  experiments  on  the  fusion  and  refrigeration  of  basalt,  in 
one  of  his  father^s  furnaces,  which  throws  much  additional  light 
on  the  formation  of  the  globular  and  columnar  structure  of  ba- 
saltic rocks.  He  fused  seven  hundred  weight  of  the  Dudley  ba- 
salt called  Rowley  ragg,  and  kept  it  in  the  furnace  several  days 
after  the  fire  was  reduced.  It  melted  into  a  dark-coloured  glass 
with  less  heat  than  was  necessary  to  melt  the  same  quantity  of 
pig-iron.  In  this  glass,  small  globules  were  formed,  which  after- 
wards disappeared ;  and  as  the  cooling  proceeded,  the  mass  was 
changed  from  a  vitreous  to  a  stony  substance :  other  globes  were 
again  formed  within  the  stony  mass,  which  continued  to  enlarge 
until  their  sides  touched  and  pressed  against  each  other,  by 
which  pressure  the  globes  formed  polygonal  prisms.  If  part  of 
the  mass  were  cooled  before  the  globular  structure  was  det»troy- 
ed,  these  globes  were  harder  than  the  surrounding  stone,  and 
broke  in  concentric  layers.  In  this  manner  the  balls  of  basalt 
and  porphyry  which  fall  out  of  decomposing  rocks  were  probably 
formed ;  they  derived  their  superior  hardness  from  the  crystalline 
arrangement  of  the  particles  when  in  a  melted  state.  When 
these  globes  were  enlarged  by  a  continuation  of  the  same  process, 
they  might  press  on  each  other,  and  form  prisms.  The  upper 
prisms  pressing  by  their  weight  upon  the  lower,  might  form  con- 
cavities or  sockets,  into  which  they  would  sink,  and  remain  joint- 
ed together  or  articulated.  Such  is  frequently  the  structure  of 
basaltic  columns. 

Another  experiment,  made  by  Sir  James  Hall,  on  the  crystalli- 
zation of  common  limestone  by  heat,  and  its  converL^ion  into  mar- 
ble, tends  to  elucidate  the  effects  produced  by  basaltic  rocks,  on 
limestone  and  chalk  before  mentioned.  Dr.  Hutton  had  advan- 
ced the  opinion,  that  beds  of  limestone  were  formed  of  the  shells 
and  exuviae  of  marine  animals,  which  had  been  melted  by  cen- 
tral fire,  and  crystallized.  The  first  part  of  this  theory  respect- 
ing the  entire  formation  of  calcareous  rocks  from  animal  remains, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  at  present :  that  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  many  limestone  rocks  were  so  formed,  cannot  be  denied. 
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It  was  however  objected  to  this  theory,  that  the  'iVell-knowii  le- 
tion  of  fire  on  limestone  rocks  would  expel  the  fixed  air,  andivfr 
der  them  soft  and  pulveriilcnt.  To  this  objection  it  ivas  repliedi 
that  as  the  action  of  central  heat  on  beds  of  marine  shelb  tod 
place  under  the  ocean,  the  pressure  of  the  water  would  prefeM 
the  escape  of  the  fixed  air,  and  would  probably  render  the  caloh 
reous  earth  more  fusible.  This  answer  was  regarded  as  a  mac 
hypothesis  for  some  time,  but  Sir  James  Uail  determined  to  Uj 
its  validity  by  experiments.  Having  calculated  the  resisttaee 
which  a  column  of  water  fifteen  hundred  feet,  or  any  given  deplk, 
would  present  to  the  escape  of  lixed  air,  he  inclosed  a  quantity  cf 
powdered  chalk  in  a  gun-barrel,  and  confined  it  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  present  an  equal  degree  of  resistance.  He  subjected  tbe 
powdered  chalk,  thus  confined  for  some  time,  to  the  action  of  a 
furnace ;  it  was  then  drawn  out  and  cooled,  and  was  found  onh 
verted  into  crystalline  limestone  or  marble ;  and  in  one  instance^ 
where  the  chalk  inclosed  a  shell,  the  shell  had  acquired  a  ciyrtal* 
line  texture,  without  losing  its  form.  Hence  in  situations  where 
chalk  or  earthy  limestone  is  found  to  have  a  crystalline  textinc» 
when  in  contiguity  with  trap  rocks,  we  may  with  a  high  degree 
of  probability  infer,  that  the  limestone  had  been  fused  by  the  trapi 

A  recapitulation  of  the  facts  and  experiments  which  prove  the 
igneous  origin  of  trap  rocks,  would  aflbrd  a  mass  of  evidence 
which  might  convince  the  most  sceptical  inquirer:  butROcha 
recapitulation  is  needless,  as  in  many  situations  undoubted  co^ 
rents  of  lava  pass  into  trap  rocks,  and  we  have  ocular  demonstra- 
tion of  the  fact.  ' 

The  reas(;n  why  sceologists  were  so  long  opposed  to  the  igne- 
ous origin  of  basaltic  rocks,  may  partly  be  explained  by  the  al- 
tacliment  to  received  theories,  and  partly  by  the  reluctance  to 
admit  a  condition  of  our  planet,  so  remote  from  present  experi- 
ence. It  was  thought  an  ample  claim  on  our  credulity,  when  we 
were  required  to  believe,  that  all  the  habitable  parts  of  the  globe 
had  been  for  ages  submerged  in  the  ocean,  without  requiring  the 
further  belief,  that  countries  now  remote  from  active  volcanoi^ 
had  been  repeatedly  subject  to  the  agency  of  subterranean  fiic» 
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Yet  both  these  positions  must  be  granted,  if  we  will  allow  a  legit-> 
imate  induction  from  established  facts. 

The  advocates  of  the  aqueous  origin  of  basaltic  rocks,  while 
they  advanced  theories  which  made  claims  upon  our  faith,  equal- 
ly unsupported  by  present  experience,  failed  entirely  in  their  at- 
tempts to  explain  the  causes  of  existing  phenomena  in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner.  The  theory  of  Werner  was  for  some  time  zeal- 
ously supported,  and  particularly  the  least  tenable  part  of  it, — 
the  formation  of  basaltic  rocks  by  a  second  rising  of  the  ocean, 
which  deposited  them  on  the  summits  of  elevated  mountains. — 
It  may  be  proper  to  give  a  brief  account  of  this  part  of  the  Wer- 
nerian  system,  before  it  entirely  sinks  into  oblivion. 

According  to  the  theory  of  Werner,  all  the  superficial  parts  of 
the  globe  were  once  in  a  state  of  aqueous  solution,  from  which 
the  materials  were  at  first  separated  by  chemical  deposition  in  a 
crystalline  state,  and  formed  a  thick  thass  of  granite  round  the 
globe.  Upon  granite,  the  primary  rocks  were  successively  depo- 
sited, forming  layers  over  each  other  like  the  coats  of  an  onion. 
Over  these  again  were  laid  the  transition  rocks :  and  next,  the 
earthy  stratified  rocks.  Each  of  these  layers  was  supposed  to 
encircle  the  globe,  or  to  be  an  universal  formation.  While  this 
process  was  going  on,  the  waters  were  gradually  retiring  and  be- 
came turbid :  hence  the  materials  which  they  deposited  to  form 
the  upper  strata,  were  more  earthy  than  those  of  the  primary 
rocks  ;  they  were  also  intermixt  with  fragments  of  the  rock  pre- 
viously formed.  According  to  this  system,  mountains  and  valleys 
were  caused  by  the  original  inequality  of  the  nucleus  of  the  earth. 
So  far  the  parts  of  Werner^s  theory  are  consistent ;  and  we  have 
a  world  ready  made,  in  which  every  thing  might  be  supposed  to 
remain  quiet ;  but — non  sic  Fata  sinunt ; — Neptune,  ashamed  of 
his  late  retreat,  and  indigpant  at  his  confinement  in  such  narrow 
limits,  calls  the  infernal  deities  to  his  assistance,  and  rising  in  his 
might,  once  more  takes  possession  of  the  globe.  He  covers  it 
with  the  depurgations  of  his  turbid  waves :  but  again  he  is  com- 
pelled slowly  and  reluctantly  to  retire  from  the  field,  leaving  be- 
hind him  the  basaltic  rocks,  the  monuments  of  his  triumph  and 
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his  shame. — Such  is  in  substance  the  theory  of  Werner  respect' 
ing  the  origin  of  all  the  superincumbent  rocks  of  basalt  and  tnf. 
They  are  also,  according  to  this  theory,  universal  formationB.  It 
is  scarcely  possible  for  the  human  mind  to  invent  a  system  more 
repugnant  to  existing  facts.  Were  basaltic  rocks  deposited  fron 
a  solution  which  covered  the  globe  after  the  formation  of  seeoa* 
dary  strata,  as  Werner  supposes,  every  part  of  the  dry  land  asl 
every  valley  must  have  been  incrusted  or  filled  with  basalts—it 
would  be  the  prevailing  rock  of  every  district.  On  the  contrtrj, 
basalt  exists  only  in  particular  situations,  forming  dykes,  and 
overlying  masses  or  beds  of  limited  extent:  nor  do  firagmenlB  of 
basalt  occur  in  any  quantity  to  warrant  the  belief  that  it  was 
ever  formed  universally  over  the  globe ;  and  what  is  here  ail 
of  basalt,  applies  equally  to  all  unconformable  rocks  of  porfriijij, 
and  the  other  trap  rocks.  Nothing  but  the  obscure  language  m 
which  the  doctrine  of  Werner  was  advanced,  could  have  preven- 
ted its  absurdity  from  being  instantly  perceived  and  acknowl- 
edged. 

With  respect  to  the  relative  age  of  trap  rocks,  it  is  evideot 
that  if  they  are  of  igneous  origin,  they  may  have  been  formed  at 
any  period.  We  have  certain  indications  that  basaltic  rocks  were 
formed  at  different  epochs ;  some  of  the  basaltic  dykes  which 
cut  through  the  coal  strata  in  the  northern  counties,  do  not  enter 
the  magnesian  limestone  that  covers  the  coal  strata.  Hence  it  is 
clear,  that  such  basaltic  dykes  were  formed  before  the  magnesiaB 
limestone  was  deposited ;  while  the  Cleveland  basalt  dyke  passes 
through  many  of  the  upper  secondary  strata,  above  the  magne- 
sian  limestone,  and  is  therefore  of  posterior  formation  to  that  rock. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

The  unconformable  porphyritic  and  basaltic  rocks,  which  are  the 
subject  of  this  chnpter,  cannot  be  chissed  according  to  their  relative 
agG»,  as  they  occur  with  all  the  other  classes  of  rock.  From  this 
circumstance,  the  author  has,  on  reconsideration,  been  iodnced  to 
deviate  somewhat  from  the  arrangement  proposed  in  Chapter  I.,  and 
to  place  the  unconformable  massive  rocks  aAer  the  primary,  traosi- 
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tkon,  and  lower  secondary  rocks,  which  cover  each  other  conformablj. 
Between  the  deposition  of  the  lower  secondary  and  the  upper  secon- 
dary rocks^  there  appears  to  have  been  a  considerable  pause  or  inter- 
val, during  which  the  beds  of  the  lower  rocks  were  elevated,  before 
die  upper  were  deposited  upon  them  unconformably.  Hence  it  was 
thought,  that  the  description  of  the  unconformable  massive  rocks 
might  properly  be  placed  between  that  of  the  lower,  and  the  upper 
secondary  :  and  should  any  of  my  readers  be  disposed  to  deem  the 
position  of  this  chapter  unconformable  with  the  order  first  proposed, 
let  them  recollect,  that  1  had  unconformable  subjects  to  treat  of.  In 
the  brief  sketch  of  the  different  classes  of  rocks  given  in  the  first 
chapter,  it  was  not  thought  desirable  to  perplex  the  learner,  or  dis- 
turb the  regular  succession  of  the  different  classes  of  rock,  by  intro- 
ducing those  which  occur  among  them  all  unconformably.  By  this 
deviation  from  the  original  arrangement,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make 
the  upper  secondary  strata  a  class  distinct  from  the  lower  secondary ; 
and  the  difference  between  them  is  so  well  marked  and  definite,  that 
they  may  properly  be  regarded  as  forming  two  classes.  The  altera- 
tion here  mentioned,  amounts  however  to  nothing  more  than  a  mere 
difference  in  the  collocation  of  the  classes. 


CHAPTER  X. 

A  RETROSPECTIVE  VIEW  OF  CERTAIN  GEOLOGICAL  FACTS  AND 
INFERENCES  STATED  IN  THE  PRECEDING  CHAPTER. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  Upper  Secondary  Rocks,  it  may  be 
useful  to  review  some  of  the  leading  facts  stated  in  the  preGeding 
chapters,  and  to  notice  certain  inquiries,  which  may  naturally  pre- 
sent themselves  to  the  mind  of  the  geological  student.  It  ap- 
pears from  an  examination  of  the  crust  of  the  globe,  wherever 
it  has  been  scientifically  explored,  that  there  is  an  order  of  suc- 
cession or  superposition  in  the  rocks  of  every  country,  which  laay 
often  be  traced  over  a  considerable  extent ;  and  that  in  couDtriei 
very  remote  from  each  other,  an  approximation  to  the  same  oi^ 
der  is  observable,  except  in  one  class  of  rocks  which  are  obtra- 
ded  irregularly,  and  cover  other  rocks  without  any  deteraiinate 
order  of  succession,  as  described  in  the  last  chapter.  It  not  ua- 
frequently  happens,  that  in  n  series  of  rocks  which  occur  in  two 
distant  districts,  some  members  of  the  series  may  be  wanting  in 
one,  which  we  find  in  the  other ;  but  still  the  order  of  thoaerocki 
which  remain  will  be  the  same  in  both.  It  is  easy  to  concave 
that  the  cause  or  causes,  whatever  they  may  be,  which  have  form- 
ed certain  rocks,  have  been  limited  in  the  extent  of  their  action, 
as  we  know  to  be  frequently  the  case  on  a  smaller  scale,  where  a 
stratum  of  sandstone,  &.c.  afler  preserving  its  regular  thickneai 
for  several  miles,  becomes  gradually  narrower,  till  at  length,  in 
the  language  of  the  miner,  it  wedges  out^  and  the  stratum  above 
and  beneath  comes  in  immediate  contact.  In  other  instances, 
the  rock  which  is  interposed  between  two  well  known  and  identical 
rocks  in  distant  districts,  is  not  the  same  in  both :  this  may  be  fre- 
quently observed  among  the  upper  secondary  strata,  which  will 
next  be  described.  In  such  cases,  the  different  rocks  that  occur 
in  the  same  geological  position  have  been  called  equivalents  of 
each  other.  An  instance  mentioned  in  a  preceding  chapter,  may 
serve  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  a  geological  equivalent  In 
the  beds  of  transition  limestone  at  Lianymynal,  which  are  veiy 
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regularly  stratified,  one  stratum  of  the  best  limestone  suddenly 
terniioates,  and  its  place  is  supplied  by  a  bed  of  marie  of  equal 
thickness ;  in  the  same  manner  as  we  might  suppose  part  of  a 
course  of  bricks  to  be  taken  out  of  a  wall,  and  its  place  filled  up  with 
clay  ;  the  clay  would  be  the  equivalent  of  the  course  of  bricks. 

In  many  of  the  lower  conformable  rocks,  there  is  a  frequent 
tendency  to  reproduction  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  series :  thus, 
though  the  regular  order  of  succession  may  be  granite,  gneiss, 
mica*slate,  and  slate,  (the  clay-slate  of  Werner,)  we  often  find 
beds  of  granite  among  gneiss  and  mica-slate,  and  sometimes 
even  in  slate.  When,  however,  we  consider,  that  the  chemical 
composition  of  all  .these  rocks  is  very  nearly  the  same ;  that  si- 
lex  forms  on  the  average  three-fourths  of  their  constituent  parts, 
and  alumine  about  one-sixth  or  one-eighth,— the  proportions  of  the 
remaining  parts  cannot  greatly  affect  the  condition  of  the  mass; 
and  it  is  to  the  circumstances,  (whatever  they  may  be,)  which 
Iiave  occasioned  a  more  or  less  rapid  consolidation  of  the  parts, 
that  we  ought,  probably,  to  attribute  the  formation  of  granite  in 
one  part  of  a  mountain,  and  of  gneiss,  mica-slate,  or  slate  in 
another,  and  the  reappearance  of  granite  above  the  latter  rocks. 
An  inquiry  naturally  suggests  itself,  on  observing  that  the  order 
of  succession  in  rocks  is  not  invariably  the  same  in  distant  coun- 
tries? Are  the  similar  rock  formations  in  distant  parts  of  the  world 
cotemporaneous  ?  or  were  rocks  of  different  classes  forming  at 
the  same  period  ?  Is  the  granite  of  England  for  instance  more  or 
less  ancient  than  the  granite  of  the  Alps  ?  or,  arc  the  secondary 
strata  of  one  country,  as  old  as  the  primitive  rocks  of  another. 

Were  it  not  for  the  organic  remains  in  different  rocks,  we 
could  not  (as  Cuvier  has  well  observed,)  be  certain  that  all  rock 
formations  were  not  cotemporaneous.  With  respect  to  those 
rocks  which  contain  no  organic  remains,  and  under  which  there 
are  no  other  beds  containing  organic  remains,  we  must  grant  that 
they  may  be  cotemporaneous,  or  they  may  have  l)een  formed  at 
different  and  distant  epochs.  The  beds  of  granite  which  are 
nearly  vertical  in  mountain  ranges,  must  have  acquired  a  consid- 
erable degree  of  solidity,  before  the  period  when  the  beds  were 
jaised  :  but  if  we  date  their  age  from  the  epoch  of  their  eleva- 
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tion,  wc  shall  be  obliged  to  admit  the  different  ages  of  granite 
mountains,  and  that  the  granite  of  Charnwood  Forest,  is  more 
ancient  tlian  tliut  of  the  Alps.  Of  this  we  have  as  direct  proof 
as  we  could  possibly  require.  In  the  Alps,  the  beds  of  the  uppei 
secondary  strata,  analogous  to  our  magnesian  limestone,  lias,  aad 
oolite,  are  raised  into  nearly  a  vertical  position  conformable  to 
that  of  the  beds  of  granite,  and  they  must  all  have  been  elevated 
at  the  same  time. — See  Plate  2.  fig.  2.  where  the  relative  sitnr 
tion  of  the  beds  of  upper  secondary  hmestone  is  represented,  a.  i. 

At  Charnwood  Forest  in  Leicestershire,  very  highly  indiiNd 
beds  of  granitic  and  slate  rocks  arc  covered  with  horizontal  bedi 
of  the  upper  secondary  strata,  analogous  to  those  in  the  Alpi 
See  Plate  2.  fig.  4.  a.  a.  Now  it  is  evident  that  the  granitic  ind 
slate  rocks  were  raised  before  the  horizontal  strata  were  depoA" 
ed  upon  them.  Hence  we  attain  the  knowledge  of  an  interestiiig 
fact  in  the  natural  history  of  our  island ; — its  low  ranges  of  priiB- 
itive  or  transition  hills  are  more  ancient  than  the  majestic  moan- 
tains  of  Switzerland  and  Savoy :  nor  can  this  conclusioo  be  in- 
validated, unless  we  admit  what  would  be  contrary  to  analogy, 
that  stxondary  strata,  possessing  the  same  geological  relations 
and  the  same  organic  remains,  were  formed  at  different  epochs. 
I  have  cited  the  Charnwood  Forest  hills,  because  there  the  proof 
is  more  direct  and  palpable  than  at  the  Malvern  Hills  or  die- 
wherc  ;  for  the  horizontal  upper  secondary  strata,  may  be  sees 
resting  immediately  on  highly  inclined  beds  of  granitic  and 
schistose  rocks. 

The  horizontal  beds  resting  on  the  Charnwood  Forest  granite 
and  slate,  arc  composed  of  sandstone,  a  part  of  the  red  marie  and 
sandstone  formation ;  and  at  a  little  distance  the  sandstone  u 
covered  by  strata  of  lias  limestone,  b.  h,  which  determine  its  rela- 
tive age.  In  some  parts  the  sandstone  strata  also  cover  the  coal 
strata,  and  the  latter  rise  very  abruptly  as  they  approach  the 
^^ranite  in  the  north.  At  the  Vosges  mountains  in  France,  the 
same  red  marie  and  sandstone,  associated  with  lias,  covers  the 
granite  and  coal  strata  unconformably. 

When  M.  D'Aubuisson  published  his  Traite  de  Geognosies  in 
1319,  he  asserted,  that  the  beds  of  granite  in  the  Alps  wererais- 
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cd  into  their  present  vertical  or  highly  inclined  position  soon  after 
their  original  formation.  I  visited  the  Alps  in  the  two  following 
years,  and  the  appearances  presented  by  the  secondary  strata 
compelled  me  to  draw  a  very  different  inference  respecting  the 
period  when  the  beds  of  granite  were  elevated,  which  I  stated  in 
the  second  volume  of  my  Travels,  published  in  1823. 

"One  important  fact  may  be  deduced  from  these  elevated  beds 
of  pudding-stone,  sandstone,  and  other  strata,  comparatively 
modern,  ranging  conformably  with  beds  of  granite  and  gneiss ; 
namely.  That  the  beds  of  granite  did  not  acquire  their  elevated 
position  till  after  the  formation  of  the  secondary  strata.  In  Eng- 
land, the  elevation  of  the  beds  of  granite  was  anterior  to  the  de- 
position of  the  upper  strata,  consisting  of  magnesian  limestone, 
lias  limestone,  oolite,  chalk,  and  the  intervening  sandstones ;  for 
all  these  strata  lie  nearly  flat  over  the  edges  of  the  inclined  under 
strata.  On  the  contrary,  in  Savoy,  strata  of  similar  formations 
occur  nearly  vertical,  and  frequently  conformable  to  the  range 
and  dip  of  the  granitic  formations.  These  facts  would  prove, 
that  the  causes  which  have  elevated  granite,  have  acted  at  differ- 
ent epochs  on  various  parts  of  the  globe,  unless  we  arc  prepared 
to  admit  that  similar  calcareous  formations,  containing  similar 
organic  remains,  were  not  cotemporancous  in  different  countries.'* 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  same  volume  I  further  stated,  that  as 
some  of  the  strata  on  the  Diableret  mountains  in  the  Vallais  con- 
tain, at  the  height  of  seven  thousand  feet,  fossils  similar  to  those 
of  the  tertiary  strata  in  the  Paris  Basin,  it  was  more  reasonable 
to  believe  that  they  had  been  raised  since  their  deposition,  than 
that  freshwater  formations  had  covered  any  part  of  the  earth  at 
such  a  vast  elevation ;  and  hence  we  may  infer,  that  the  epoch 
when  the  granite  of  the  Alps  was  raised,  is  comparatively  recent.* 


*  Since  the  author  published  his  opinion,  in  1823,  respecting  the  recent  elevatioa 
of  the  Alps,  founded  on  an  attentive  rxainination  of  the  -tructurc  of  the  Pennine 
and  Bernese  Alps;  M.  Von  Buch,  M.  L.  Klie  de  Bfjuirioiit,  an<l  M.  Andre  ..r.  !.»jc. 
of  Geneva,  have  advanced  Mmilar  opinions,  and  «ta«od  that  the  ek-vation  of  tljoso 
mountainp  took  place  after  the  formation  of  the  tertiary  Ntrata. 
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It  may  be  said  that  geologists  formerly  admitted  the  difierenf 
ages  of  granite ;  by  tliis  they  generally  meant  to  apply  the  tens 
Newer  Granite,  to  the  beds  of  granite  which  ficcur  in  gneL<s  or 
mica  slate,  which  being  above  the  great  formations  of  granile, 
may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  more  recent.  Some  geologists  hafe 
indeed  attempted  to  discover  a  diflerencc  in  the  age  of  diffeieot 
granites  which  they  regard  as  primary ;  but  they  have  not  clei/lr 
informed  us  whether  they  admit  the  existence  of  an  older  prini- 
tive  granite,  under  the  newer.  The  attempts  which  have  bees 
made  to  distinguish  the  newer  and  older  primitive  granites  hf 
their  mineral  characters  appear  so  nugatory,  that  I  feel  much 
surprised  that  M.  Humboldt,  a  geologist  to  whom  science  owei 
so  much,  should  have  lent  the  sanction  of  his  authority  to  neb  a 
useless  labour.  In  every  country,  granite,  under  whatever  mode 
it  may  present  itself,  whether  large  or  small  grained,  or  slaty,  if  it 
be  the  lowest  rock  that  can  be  observed,  and  if  it  be  covered  by 
either  gneiss,  mica-slate,  or  slate,  may  be  regarded  as  the  primi' 
tive  foundation  rock  of  that  country,  if  there  be  any  use  in  pre- 
serving the  term  :  its  relative  age,  compared  with  that  of  other 
coimtries,  can  be  determined  only  by  the  position  of  the  rocb 
that  rest  upon  it. 

With  respect  to  the  identity  of  age,  or  what  is  pedanticallf  | 
named  the  synchronism  of  rock  formations  in  distant  countriei, 
there  can  be  little  hesitation  in  admitting  it,  where  the  associatioB 
with  other  rock  formations  is  similar  in  both  countries,  and  pa^ 
ticularly  where  a  similarity  of  mineral  character  is  observable.  It 
will  not  be  denied  that  the  chalk  and  oolite  in  Yorkshire  weie 
cotemporancous  with  certain  parts  of  the  chalk  and  oolite  form- 
ations in  the  soutliern  and  western  counties.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, we  may  admit  that  the  chalk,  and  oolite,  and  lias,  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  Channel,  in  France,  are  cotemporancous  with 
similar  formations  in  England,  with  which  they  preserve  an  iden- 
tity of  mineralogical  and  zoological  characters.  Having  once 
traced  those  formations  to  the  North  of  France,  we  may  admit 
thoir  identity  with  similar  formations,  preserving  the  same  identity 
of  character  through  many  of  the  inland  departments  of  France, 
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And  to  the  Salms  at  the  foot  of  the  Jura  range.  Over  so  large  an 
extent  of  country  we  may  expect  to  find,  as  we  do  in  distant  dis- 
tricts in  England,  that  certain  parts  of  a  series  which  occur  in  a 
certain  formation  in  otie  place,  are  wanting  in  another.  In 
France,  some  beds  occur,  in  the  lias  for  instance,  which  have  not 
hitherto  been  fonnd  in  Great  Britain :  but  making  allowance  for 
0uch  partial  variations,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  admit  the  identity 
of  the  formations  in  both  countries,  and  also  their  identity  of  age. 
When  we  enter  the  Jura,  or  the  great  calcareous  ranges  of  the 
Alps,  the  enormous  thickness  of  the  beds,  which  are  frequently 
inaccessible,  and  the  indurated  and  subcrystalline  texture  which* 
they  often  assume,  present  considerable  difficulties,  when  we  at- 
tempt to  identify  them  with  well  known  formations.  Much  con- 
fusion  and  contrariety  may  be  observed  in  the  classification  of 
these  rocks  by  different  geologists :  but  this  has  arisen  partly 
from  the  observers  not  being  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
formations  with  which  they  were  to  make  the  comparison,  and 
partly  from  the  vague  and  contradictory  use  of  the  terms  Alpine 
limestone  (calcaire  Alpin^)  and  Jura  limestone  {calcaire  de  Jura.) 
There  is,  however,  in  some  parts  of  these  mountains,  both  an 
identity  of  mineral,  and  of  zoological  characters,  with  some  of 
the  formations  in  the  upper  secondary  strata  in  England.  A 
thick  bed  of  blue  lias  filled  with  the  Chypho'a  arcuata^  in  the 
mountains  on  the  lake  of  Annecy,  and  fragments  of  oolite,  like 
that  of  Gloucestershire,  from  the  top  of  Mont  Grenier,  near 
Chamberry,  left  me  no  doubt  of  the  identity  of  the  formations  of 
England,  France,  and  Savoy ;  and  no  reason  can  be  assigned, 
which  might  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  similar  formations  in  each 
country  were  not  cotemporaneous.  With  respect  to  very  remote 
countries,  or  the  countries  in  opposite  hemispheres,  we  have  as 
yet  few  data  to  determine  whether  there  be  an  identity  of  fossil 
remains,  which  can  identify  formations  that  may  appear  analo^ 
gous,  when  they  occur  in  very  different  latitudes,  and  under  very 
different  degrees  of  temperature. 

There  is  another  circumstance,  independent  of  climate  or  re- 
mote distance,  that  may  have  occasioned  a  change  m  the  generty 
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and  even  in  the  orders  and  clasjseff  of  animals,  whose  remaiiu  ue 
found  in  similar  strata.    The  ocean  may  have  been  much  deeper 
in  one  part,  than  in  another  not  very  remote,  and  the  deepert 
bed  of  the  ocean  might  support  genera  of  pelagian  animab;* 
while  a  more  shallow  adjacent  part,  might  be  tenanted  by  difir- 
ent  genera,  and  even  different  orders  and  classes  of  animal 
whose  organization  fitted  them  for  moving  nearer  the  sorfaoe  of 
the  water.   The  transition  strata  were  probably  formed  under  a 
great  depth  of  the  sea :  and  the  animals  that  possessed  the  po» 
er  of  locomotion  in  an  eminent  degree,  whose  remains  are  firand 
in  those  strata,  are  not  numerous ;  these  are  the  chambered  ani- 
valve  Moluscae.    Their  shells  are  mostly  cylindrical  or  caakai^ 
divided  into  different  cells,  with  a  tube  or  siphunculus  pasang 
through  each  cell,  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  exhaust  the 
water,  and  rise  to  the  surface  from  immense  depths.    The  shelb 
of  these  animals  did  not  form  an  outer  covering,  but  were  partly 
enveloped  in  their  bodies ;  they  had  heads  surrounded  by  hekn 
and  large  eyes,  their  beaks  were  like  those  of  the  parrott  The 
feelers  which  surrounded  their  heads,  served  them  for  seinng  their 
prey,  and  for  swimming  and  walking  at  the  bottom  of  the  tea; 
they  swam  with  their  heads  behind  them,  and  when  they  walked 
their  heads  were  downward.    There  are  only  two  known  genera 
of  chambered  animals  of  this  class  inhabiting  the  present  seas; 
the  Nautilus,  and  the  Spirula, — their  shells  are  spiral ;  the  great- 
est number  of  chambered  fossil  shells  found  in  the  upper  secoa- 
dary  strata  are  also  spiral,  and  are  well  known,  as  Ammcmita 
and  Nautilites.    It  is  probable  that  the  animals  that  had  straight 
chambered  shells,  possessed  greater  facility  of  rising  to  the  siv^ 
face  than  the  spiral  ones,  and  accordingly  we  find  them  chiefly 

*  Pelagian  animals,  so  called  by  naturaKflts  because  they  live  In  deep  mm. 

t  The  animals  of  this  Order,  to  which  Cuvier  has  given  the  name  of  Ccpkahfi 
det,  from  dieir  feelers,  which  serve  as  feet,  being  attached  to  their  heads,  imfnytl^ 
several  genera,  as  the  Stgpia  or  scutUe-fish,  the  calmar,  lie.  but  these  animals  hate 
no  shells.  There  are  only  two  known  living  species  of  Cephalopodes  with  chamber^ 
ed  shells.  The  Argonauta,  common  in  the  Mediterranean,  has  an  open  uncham- 
bered  shell.  There  are  numerous  minute  microscopic  chambered  shalls  Ibimd  ia 
the  present  seas,  but  according  to  Cuvier  the  living  animal  has  neyer  y«t  been  ob- 
served.—Jlnimait  torn.  ii.  p.  867. 
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in  the  oldest  and  lowest  formations.  The  animals  of  this  class 
having  heads  and  various  senses,  seem  to  rank  high  in  the  scale 
of  sentient  organic  beings ;  but  they  arc  not  numerous  till  wc 
rise  into  the  upper  secondary  strata  above  the  coal  formation. 
Very  few  spiral  unchambered  shells  occur  in  the  transition  rocks  ; 
for  these  animals  crawl  on  their  bellies  like  the  snail,  and  do  not 
seem  fitted  to  live  in  deep  water,  unless  like  the  Helix  Janthina, 
which  nearly  resembles  the  snail  and  lives  in  the  Southern  Ocean, 
they  had  little  appendages  like  bladders,  which  enabled  them  to 
rise  to  the  surface.* 

Univalve  unchambered  spiral  shells  become  numerous  in  the 
upper  strata,  probably  from  the  circumstance  that  these  strata 
were  deposited  under  shallower  seas.  With  respect  to  that  class 
of  the  testaceous  Moluscse  which  did  not  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
having  heads  and  eyes,  their  motives  for  travelling,  whether  for 
pleasure  or  necessity,  must  have  been  few  indeed  ;  and  they  may 
be  supposed  to  enjoy  life  as  well  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  the 
ocean,  as  nearer  its  surface.  The  tenants  of  bivalve  shells  called 
by  Cuvier  Acephales^l  have,  however,  a  power  of  locomotion, 
which  they  effect,  some  by  thrusting  out  a  membrane  called  a 
foot,  and  with  it  they  also  attach  themselves  to  rocks  or  other 
bodies,  by  a  number  of  filaments  called  the  Byssus,  which  they 
can  remove  at  pleasure ;  but  others  have  two  tubes,  with  which 
they  force  out  water  with  considerable  violence,  and  impel  them- 
selves in  an  opposite  direction ;  and  others  again,  by  a  strong 
muscular  action  in  opening  and  shutting  their  shells,  can  jump 
twelve  inches  at  one  leap. 

All  these  modes  of  motion  however,  though  sufficient  for  the 
wants  of  the  animal,  are  very  limited  in  their  operation,  and  are 
equally  adapted  for  animals  in  deep  or  shallow  seas,  in  rivers  or 
lakes :  accordingly  we  find  numerous  testaceous  Moluscae  of  this 
class,  both  in  the  transition,  the  secondary,  and  the  tertiary  strata, 
and  in  our  present  seas  and  lakes,  and  at  various  depths. 

*  All  unchambered  ipiral  shelli  were  occupied  by  animals  which  had  an  organ  of 
motion  placed  under  the  body,  as  in  snails ;  they  had  heads,  and  they  are  called  by 
i'uvier,  Goiteropoda. 

t  Acephales— having  no  heads. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


ON  THE  ITPPER  SECONDARY  ROCKS. 

On  the  Mineral  and  Zoological  characters  which  distinguiih  Rock*  of  thk  Claa^ 
Large  Saurian  AnimaU. — Magneidan  Limestone  or  Dolomite. — On  the  oecurrraei 
of  Magnesian  Earth  In  Calcareous  Rocks. — Compact  and  cellular  Magneifat 
Limestone. — English  Strata  of  Magnesian  Limestone  compared  with  tliow  on  Ai 
Continent  of  Europe. — Red  Marie  and  Sundstone. — Variety  of  its  Mineral  ehaiv 
acters. — The  accordance  of  the  English  Strata  of  red  Marie  with  those  of  KriMe 
and  Germany  ascertained. — The  red  M^rlc  and  Sandstone  of  the  Vonges. — 
glL<h  red  Marie  and  Sandstone  formed  principally  of  the  fragments  of  Trap  Sodf 
and  Transition  Rocks,  which  formerly  covereil  tlie  midland  parts  of  En^aad^ 
Rock-salt  and  (>ypsum. — The  Gj'psum  accompanying  Rock-salt  originally  aaky- 
drous. — Rock-salt  foriimtions  in  viirious  parts  of  the  world. — On  the  invariable 
sociation  of  Gypsum  with  Rock-salt. 

The  Upper  secondary  rocks  in  the  present  arrangement,  com- 
prise all  the  difTorent  formations  above  the  great  regular  coal  fbr- 
mation,  and  terminate  with  chalk,  which  is  the  uppermost  forma- 
tion of  this  clrss.  The  general  mineral  characters  of  the  upper 
sec»>ndary  strata  may  be  briefly  described ;  they  are  principallv  cal- 
careous, though  siliceous  sandstone,  and  thick  beds  of  sand  and 
clay  form  parts  of  the  series.  The  calcareous  strata  have  an  earthy 
appearance,  but  some  traces  of  a  crystalline  structure  are  occa- 
sionally to  be  observed.  No  beds  of  good  mineral  coal  are  found 
in  the  upper  secondary  strata  in  England,  and  instances  are  rare 
of  their  occurrence  in  similar  formations  on  the  Continent.  Nei- 
ther metallic  veins  nor  beds  deserving  notice,  except  of  iron  ores, 
occur  in  this  class  of  rocks,  nor  do  they  afford  any  of  the  rare 
species  of  cr}'stallized  minerals.  Rock-salt  and  gypsum  are  the 
most  valuable  minerals  found  in  the  upper  secondary  strata,  and 
it  is  from  them  that  ail  the  important  salt-springs  issue.  Some  of 
the  rocks  in  this  class  yield  useful  materials  for  architecture,  but 
the  stone  is  too  generally  soft  and  perishable.  To  the  rocks  of  this 
class,  Werner  gave  the  name  of  flcetz  or  flat  rocks,  because  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Europe  they  are  generally  arranged  ncarlv 
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in  horizontal  strata ;  but  this  character  is  altogether  inapplicable 
to  the  upper  secondary  strata  in  the  outer  ranges  of  the  Alps, 
and  in  the  Jura  chain,  where  they  may  be  observed  bent  in  every 
possible  direction,  and  sometunes  nearly  vertical. 

It  has  been  stated  in  the  preceding  chapters,  that  the  coal  stra- 
ta, which  are  interposed  between  the  transition  rocks  and  the 
upper  secondary  strata,  contain  almost  exclusively  the  organic  re- 
mains of  vegetables ;  while  the  fossils  in  the  lower  or  transition 
class,  belong  almost  exclusively  to  marine  animals.  Another 
great  change  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  the  condition  of  our 
planet  after  the  deposition  of  the  coal  strata,  for  the  upper  secon- 
dary strata  contain  principally  the  remains  of  marine  animals. 
It  is  in  the  strata  belonging  to  this  class,  that  the  remains  of  ver- 
tehrated  animals  are  first  distinctly  observed.  Among  these  we 
find  the  bones  of  the  mighty  monsters  of  an  ancient  creation, — 
monsters  whose  extraordinary  forms  are  still  more  astonishing 
than  their  immense  magnitude.  Some  of  these  animals,  of  the 
saurian  or  lizard  order,  attained  the  length  of  forty  feet  or  more, 
and  appear,  from  the  structure  of  the  teeth  and  the  organs  of 
motion,  to  have  united  to  the  voracity  of  the  crocodile,  the  pow- 
er of  darting  through  the  water  on  their  prey  with  inconceivable 
rapidity.  Others,  whose  heads  and  bodies  preserved  the  form  of 
saurian  animals,  had  necks  so  long,  that  when  extended  out  of 
the  water  they  must  have  resembled  immense  hydras.  These 
animals  had  paddles  in  the  place  of  feet,  to  accelerate  their  mo- 
tion through  water.  Again,  other  large  animals  of  this  order  had 
feet  like  those  of  the  crocodile,  and  were  probably  amphibious : 
indeed  the  occurrence  of  large  fossil  vegetable  stems  in  the  same 
strata,  proves  that  there  was  dry  land  in  the  vicinity. 

It  further  appears,  from  the  recent  researches  of  Cuvier,  that 
some  of  the  lizard-shaped  animals  had  wings,  and  realized  the 
fabulous  creations  of  the  poet — they  were  flying  dragons.  The 
remains  of  the  large  saurian  animals  are  more  frequent  in  the 
middle  part  of  the  series,  in  the  strata  of  this  class,  than  in  the 
upper  or  lower  part ;  indeed,  in  the  lowest  members  of  this  series 
they  have  not  yet  been  discovered.  It  is  truly  remarkable,  that 
throughout  the  whole  series  of  the  upper  secondary  strata,  no 
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bones  of  mammiferous  land  quadrupeds  have  yet  been  ttmai, 
unless  the  strata  at  Stoaesfieid,  present  a  solitary  exception. 

Lignite  or  wood-coal,  and  remains  of  vegetables,  occur  k 
some  of  the  formations  in  this  class,  and  also  river  shells. 

In  England,  the  order  of  succession  of  the  upper  secondvT 
rocks  may  be  more  distinctly  ascertained  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try that  has  yet  been  examined.  I  shall  therefore  describe  dm 
as  they  occur  in  our  own  country,  with  refereoces  to  foreign  lo- 
calities, where  the  same  beds  or  formations  are  well  identified 
with  the  English  strata.  Geologists  on  the  Continent,  and  pu- 
ticularly  in  France,  had  till  \ery  recently,  no  accurate  knowledge 
respecting  several  of  these  formations ;  and  their  classificatiooi 
of  them  are  vague  and  contradictory.*  More  attention,  hower- 
cr,  has  very  lately  been  directed  to  this  part  of  the  geology  of 
France ;  and  the  clear  accounts  which  have  been  published  bj 
M.  Beaumont  in  particular,  of  some  of  tiicse  formations,  remo¥e 
much  of  the  obscurity  which  prevailed  respecting  them,  and  prore 
in  a  satisfactory  manner  the  great  similarity  which  may  be  obser- 
ved  in  the  similar  formations  of  England  and  France. 

Upper  Secondary  Class. 

1.  Magnesian  limestone. 

a  Compact       ...  Zetchstein. 
b  Cellular        ...       Rauche  Wackc. 
c  Conglomerate. 

2,  Red  Marie  and  Sandstone.1 

a  Lower  with  Conglomerate  >  Ores  rouge   ancien^  or  Raihiodu 
and  Porphyroidal  Beds.       ^  liegcnde. 

*  M.  Humboldt  aiMl^soine  other  French  geologists  designate  magneaiaii  liiiimluni 
by  the  name  of  Caleaire  Alpin.  But  M.  Bonnard  applies  the  term  to  all  leoflD* 
dary  limestones,  and  even  to  our  upper  transition  or  mountain  limestoiie  :  indeed 
his  arrangement  of  these  formations  presents  an  inextricable  tissue  of  confusioo.  It 
is  greaUy  to  be  regretted  that  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Conybearc,  after  admitting  Uiat  mom- 
tain  limestone  had  nine  characters  in  ten,  common  to  transition  UmestDoe,  sbookl 
have  been  induced  to  create  a  new  name  for  it,  and  diat  too,  singularly  inapprapri- 
atc,  'Carboniferous  limestone;*  for  wherever  this  limestone  appears,  dier«isiM> 
good  coal  below  it.  By  classing  it,  as  it  should  be  placed,  with  tramition  lime- 
stone, numerous  mistakes  would  be  avoided. 

t  This  division  of  the  red  sandstone  and  also  of  the  lias,  is  fully  mad^  out  byM. 
Ij.  E.  de  Beaumont,  as  will  be  stated  hereafter. 


Calcaires  oolUiques^  of  which  the 
French  now  admit  three  dirisions. 


CLASSIFICATION.— MAONESIAN  LIMESTONE.  17» 

6  Middle    ...      -       Gre»  da  Voigts. 
'  ^Q^um'^  Rock  Salt  and  |  ^^^^^ 

3.  Lias  Limestone  and  Lias  Clay. 

b  Lias  and  Lias  Clay   -      -     Caleaire  d  gryphites. 

4.  Oolite  with  subordioate  Beds  of  Clay.* 
a  Lower  Oolite. 

I     Oxford  or  Clonch  Clay. 
h  Middle  Oolites. 

Oaktree  Clay, 
c  Upper  Oolites. 

^  Sand,  Sandstone,  and  Clay. 
a  Iron  Sand      -       .       -       Ores  ferruginetuc. 
b  Weald  Clay. 

c  Green  Sand     -      -         \  ^''f  GlaueonU  Crayettst 

(     de  Brongnxart, 

6.  Chalk. 

a  Chalk  Marie     -     -     -       Crait  tufau  de  Brongniart 
b  Lower  Chalk     -  Crate  in/erieure, 

c  Upper  Chalk     -  Crate  superieure, 

Magnesian  Limestone. — The  geological  position  of  this  rock 
is  immediately  over  the  great  coal  formation,  which  it  covers  un- 
conformably,  and  under  the  red  marie  and  sandstone.  When 
the  magnesian  limestone  is  absent,  the  red  marie  occupies  its 
place :  some  geologists  regard  the  magnesian  limestone  as  an 
accidental  formation  in  the  red  marie.  Magnesian  limestone  is 
so  called,  because  some  of  the  beds  contain  a  large  portion  of 
magnesia,  combined  with  calcareous  earth.  The  occurrence  of 
maijnesia  as  a  constituent  part  of  calcareous  rocks,  is  not  pecu- 
liar to  this  limestone ;  many  limestones  of  the  primitive  and  tran- 
sition classes  contain  magnesia :  it  was  first  noticed  by  Dolomieu, 
and  such  limestones  are  called  Dolomites.  Primitive  dolomite 
is  minutely  granular,  and  is  generally  so  pulverulent,  that  it  may 
be  reduced  to  powder  by  the  fingers.   Transition  dolomites,  and 


*  Many  geologists  dan  the  oolites  with  the  Jura  limestone ;  but  this  clasBificatioii 
is  too  indefinite,  as  the  Jura  limestone  comprises  several  formations. 
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the  cloloiiiites  in  the  upper  secondary  strata,  possess  ao  wdl  nnik- 
ed  external  characters,  by  which  the  presence  of  magnesia  in^ 
be  ascertained :  they  dissolve  more  slowly  in  acids  than  commoi 
limestone.  The  presence  of  magnesian  earth  in  the  propoitioi 
of  nearly  one  half  in  certain  limestones,  is  a  fact  that  strong^ 
militates  against  the  theory  which  ascribes  the  fbrmatKNi  of  d 
limestone  rocks  to  animal  secretion ;  unless  it  shall  be  foond 
mas^nesian  earth  is  contained  in  the  shells  and  ezuvise  of  mariv 
animals.  I  believe  no  analyses  of  shells  or  coral  have  yet  bed 
made,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  magnesia  as  ooe  of 
their  constituent  elements.  Should  magnesia  be  fonnd  iofhe 
exuviae  of  certain  orders  of  marine  animals,  and  not  in  othen,  il 
would  not  only  favour  the  opinion  that  limestone  was  of  anisnl 
origin,  but  might  also  explain  the  cause  of  the  alternation  of  bedi 
of  magnesian  limestone  with  beds  of  common  limestone  in  the 
same  mountain.  Or  should  shells  of  the  same  species  coDtais 
magnesia,  and  others  only  calcareous  earth,  it  would  profe  tint 
under  different  circumstances,  the  same  animal  might  Arm  its 
shell  of  different  constituent  parts. 

The  mtignesian  limestone  is  distinctly  stratified,  the  stiala  vaiy 
in  thickness  from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet ;  in  the  aorthem 
counties  of  England  they  are  nearly  horizontal,  they  border  the 
great  coal  formation  and  cover  it  on  the  eastern  side.  This  for- 
mation of  limestone  extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tyoe  to 
near  Nottingham.  The  colour  of  the  limestone  is  generally  t 
yellowish  or  reddish  brown,  varying  in  intensity  from  a  fawn  col- 
our to  that  of  an  overburnt  brick.  Some  of  the  lowest  beds  are 
bluish  and  slaty,  and  intermixed  with  marie ;  but  these  beds  do 
not  rise  to  the  surface  in  Durham,  and  their  nature  is  Jittle  hoown. 
Some  beds  of  magnesian  limestone  have  a  granular  sandy  almc- 
ture,  others  are  imperfectly  crystalline;  they  possess  a  Gonside^ 
able  degree  of  hardness.  A  cellular  variety  of  this  limestono 
occurs  near  Sunderland,  which  has  received  the  name  of  Honey- 
comb limestone ;  it  agrees  in  most  of  its  characters  with  the 
rauclie  wacke  of  Thuringia,  which  is  part  of  the  zetchstein  for- 
mation. 
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Many  of  the  beds  of  this  limestone  yield  a  foetid  smell  when 
strack  with  a  hammer.  The  quantity  of  magnesia  in  the  differ- 
ent beds  of  this  limestone  varies  from  30  to  45  per  cent,  and  some 
of  the  beds  contain  little  or  no  magnesia.  At  Sunderland,  the 
beds  of  magnesian  limestone  are  more  developed  than  in  any 
other  part  of  England  that  I  am  acquainted  with.  In  an  account 
I  published  of  the  Geology  of  Durham  in  the  Philosophical  Mag* 
azine  for  1815, 1  estimated  the  total  thickness  at  one  hundred  and 
fifty  yards.  Below  the  surface^  this  limestone  has  been  bored 
mto,  to  a  considerable  depth ;  the  Kmestone  was,  as  before  men* 
tkmed,  of  a  bluish  colour.  According  to  Mr.  Farey,  under  the 
yellow  beds  of  magnesian  limestone,  there  are.  several  beds  Of 
compact  blue  limestone,  abounding  with  Anomia  (Terebratuto) 
and  other  shells ;  some  of  these  beds  differ  entirely  from  the  yel- 
low and  red  beds,  and  are  more  useful  for  agricultural  purposes, 
particularly  on  the  yellow  limestone  lands.*^  The  lower  beds 
of  this  formation  are,  I  believe,  more  fully  deteloped  in  many 
parts  of  the  continent  than  in  this  country,  which  occasions  some 
uncertainty  in  classing  them.  The  limestone  of  Thuringia,  it  is 
agreed  by  the  most  respectable  geologists,  is  zetchstein,  corres- 
ponding with  our  magnesian  limestone;  the  lower  part  is  a  slaty 
marie,  sometimes  impregnated  with  bitumen,  and  sometimes  with 
sand.  This  bed  contains  impressions  of  fish,  like  the  lower 
beds  of  the  slaty  Sunderland  magnesian  limestone ;  it  contains 
also  a  small  quantity  of  copper  pyrites,  and  the  ores  of  lead, 
cobalt,  zinc,  bismuth,  and  arsenic,  and  is  in  some  places  worked 
by  the  miners  for  its  mineral  treasures.  Above  this  bed  there 
occurs  a  blackish  gray  compact  limestone,  very  hard  and  tena- 
cious, and  distinctly  stratified ;  over  this  is  a  cellular  limestone ; 
and  above  this,  a  blackish  brown  limestone,  which  yields  a  foetid 
smell  when  struck  with  a  hammer,  and  is  in  some  places  more  than 
one  hundred  feet  in  thickness.  All  these  different  beds  Hum- 
boldt comprises  under  the  name  of  zetchstein,  and  agrees  with 
other  geologists  in  referring  them  to  our  magnesian  limestone ;  the 


Surrey  of  Deriisrihire,  page  117. 
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lowest  bed  rests  on  the  red  sandstone,  and  sometimes  aJtemaicf 
with  it;  but  according  to  some urcologists,  the  connection  beiwect 
the  two  formations  of  red  sandstone  and  zetchstein  is  such  thit 
they  may  be  regarded  as  one  formation.  Several  of  the  chlra^ 
ters,  particularly  the  zoological  oni»s,  appear  rather  more  appto- 
priate  lo  the  lias.  Some  beds  abound  in  gryphiten,  (the  Gryphn 
aculeata,)  and  the  remains  of  small  saurian  animals  are  found  ii 
them.  The  upper  beds  of  zetchstein  in  Switzerland  alteroile 
with  beds  of  gypsum,  which  is  intermixed  with  rock-salt;  at 
least  tliey  arc  generally  described  as  zetchstein :  some  of  the 
beds  are  argillaceous  limestone,  containing  ammonites  and  bei- 
emnite«:,  and  appeared  to  me  to  have  a  greater  resemblance  to 
lias  than  to  magnesia n  limestone. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  magnesian  limestone  in  the  West  of 
England,  there  is  a  conglomerate  limestone,  which  contains  frag- 
ments of  transition  limestone,  varying  in  size  from  several  iochei 
in  diiiiioter,  to  very  minute  grains. 

The  tbssils  in  magnesian  Umestone  are  not  numerous,  at  kut 
in  the  upper  beds.  Neither  gryphites,  belemnites,  nor  ammoo- 
itcs,  wliieli  occur  in  the  zetchstein  of  Germany  and  Switieriaod, 
have  yet  been  discovered  in  this  formation  in  England. 

Magnesian  limestone  furnishes  the  most  durable  building  stone 
that  is  any  where  found  in  the  upper  secondary  strata. 

I  do  not  agree  in  opinion  with  those  who  regard  the  magnesiia 
limestone  districts  as  unfertile ;  and  perhaps  no  parts  of  Englaod, 
are  more  salubrious  than  those  which  have  a  subsoil  of  this  lime^ 
stone. 

A  few  small  strings  of  lead  ore  have  been  found  in  the  magne- 
sian limestone  rocks  near  Sunderland.  The  Hmestone  rocks  on 
the  coast  of  Durham  are  wearing  away  by  the  violence  of  the 
ocean ;  they  have  evidently  extended  much  further  to  the  east 
than  at  present. 

Red  Marie  and  Sandstone. — The  beds  of  this  formation  have 
generally  the  red  colour  which  the  name  implies,  but  are  often 
marked  with  irregular  veins  and  spots,  of  a  yellowish  or  bluish 
colour,  and  the  sandstone  is  sometimes  gray,  with  occasional 
spots  of  red. 
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The  compoiidon  of  different  strata  in  this  formation  is  extreme* 
ly  various :  in  some  parts  we  find  an  argillaceous  marie  in  differ- 
«nt  states  of  induration ;  in  other  parts  we  meet  with  regular 
strata  of  siliceous  sandstone ;  and  sometimes  we  have  a  conglom* 
erate  sandstone,  or  a  soft  sandstone,  inclosing  rounded  pebbles  of 
quartz  and  Lydian  stone,  as  in  the  rock  on  which  Nottingham 
and  the  Castle  stand.  In  the  lower  part  of  this  formation,  the 
beds  are  porphyritic,  and  contain  imperfect  crystals  of  felspar ; 
sometimes  they  pass  into  amygdaloid  and  trap.  The  fine  sili- 
ceous sandstones,  when  closely  examined,  are  often  found  to  con- 
tain fragments  of  the  neighbouring  rocks :  thus  the  sandstone  in 
the  vicinity  of  Charnwood  Forest  contains  fragments  of  slate  and 
chlorite  slate ;  and  tl>e  conglomerate  beds  on  the  northern  side 
of  that  range  of  hills,  are  principally  composed  of  firagments  of 
granitic  and  slate  rocks.  No  formation  presents  such  a  great 
variety  of  mineral  characters  as  the  red  marie  and  sandstone, 
and  geologists  have  frequently  been  greatly  perplexed  in  their 
attempts  to  arrange  and  class  the  beds  which  occur  in  this  form- 
ation. In  England  it  has  frequently  been  confounded  with  the 
red  sandstone  and  conglomerate  that  occur  under  the  upper 
transition  limestone,  called  by  English  geologists  the  old  red 
sandstone.  But  the  old  red  sandstone  of  foreign  geologists,  or 
roth'todte  liegende^  the  gres  ancien  of  D^Aubuisson,  covers  the 
coal  formation,  and  therefore  corresponds  with  the  lowest  beds 
of  the  English  red  marie  and  sandstone. 

Where  the  red  marie  formation  is  fully  developed,  it  may  be 
arranged  under  three  divisions :  the  lower,  which  corresponds 
with  the  roth'todie  liegende^  consisting  of  fragments  of  different 
rocks  cemented  by  sand  or  marie,  and  of  beds  of  imperfect  por- 
phyry ;  the  middle  beds,  consisting  chiefly  of  sandstone,  called 
by  the  French  gres  rouge  and  gres  de  Votget ;  and  the  upper, 
consisting  of  marie  and  variegated  sandstone,  in  which  beds  of 
rock-salt  and  gypsum  occur ;  this  corresponds  with  the  gres  6t- 
gan-K  of  the  French.  In  England  the  three  divisions  of  this 
formation  rarely  if  ever  occur  together  accompanied  with  magne- 
«ian  limestone ;  but  it  should  appear  fi'om  the  situation  of  these 
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different  beds  on  the  Continent,  that  the  place  of  the  magneau 
limestone  is  between  the  lower  and  the  middle  diviaion :  the  mag- 
nesian  limestone  or  zeichstein  rests  on  the  conglooierate  beds  d 
red  sandstone.  In  the  third  Number  of  the  Annahs  ties  Mim, 
1827,  there  is  a  very  full  account  of  the  different  areDacem 
strata  that  separate  the  coal  strata  from  lias  limeatone,  along  th 
feet  of  the  Vosges  mountains  on  the  eastern  side  of  France,  bj 
M.  L.  Elie  de  Beaumont. 

This  account  throws  considerable  light  on  a  part  of  geokgf, 
hitherto  obscured  by  the  conflicting  opinions  of  fbroier  ohserren, 
and  assimilates  the  red  sandstone  of  France  and  Germany,  with 
the  different  divisions  of  the  same  formation  in  England.  The 
Vosges  mountains  aro  composed  of  granite  and  transition  rocks, 
and  at  their  feet  there  arc  several  coal-fields :  the  coal  strata,  aod 
also  the  lower  decliviiios  of  the  granite,  are  in  part  covered  jm- 
conformably  by  nearly  horizontal  strata  of  red  sandstone,  and 
this  is  covered  by  lias  limestone.    We  have  here,  on  a  laiger 
scale,  an  exact  correspondence  with  the  geology  of  the  Cham* 
wood  Forest  district,  where  the  granite  and  slate  rocks  are  iior- 
dered  by  coal  strata,  and  are  both  partly  coVlKred  by  horiiootal 
strata  of  red  marie  and  sandstone,  and  this  again  is  covered  by 
lias  limestone.    The  red  sandstone  of  the  Vosges  is  howerer 
more  developed ;  the  lowest  part  consists  of  conglomerate  aad 
porphyroidal  beds :  these  cover  the  coal  strata ;  they  agree  id 
their  mineral  characters  precisely  with  the  conglomerates  in  the 
English  red  sandstone,  particularly  those  of  Devonshire,  and  are 
described  by  M.  Beaumont  as  being  the  true  roth^odte  liegeni^ 
Above  this  occurs  a  considerable  thickness  of  strata  of  red  sand- 
stone, which  passes  by  gradation  into  the  conglomerate ;  this  is 
the  proper  gres  rouge :  it  is  designated  by  M.  Beaumont  gres 
des  Vosges;  it  approaches  in  its  character  nearer  to  the  grts 
bigarre  than  to  the  lower  beds.   The  variegated  sandstone,  or 
gres  bigarre^  covers  the  gres  des  Vosges ;  but  there  aptpeais  ts 
have  been  a  considerable  degradation  of  the  surface  of  the  gres 
des  Vosges^  and  also  a  disturbance  of  the  beds  by  subsideoee  or 
faults,  before  it  was  covered  by  the  gres  bigarre  or  varisgatBd 
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I  sandstone :  nevertheless  they  are  evidently  members  of  the  same 
i  formation.  The  grts  bigarri  is  covered  by  an  extensive  fonpa* 
n  tion  of  lias  limestone  in  horizontal  strata.  In  the  sandstoi^e  of 
i!  the  Vosges,  we  have  all  the  different  divisions  of  the  English  red 
I  marie  and  sandstone  brought  together ;  and  from  hence  it  would 
k  appear^  that  the  grei  anden^  the  rothrtodte  Uegende,  and  the 
I  gres  bigarri^  which  it  has  been'  hitherto  difficult  to  assimilate 
with  the  English  red  marie  and  sandstone,  are  only  the  lower 
I  and  upper  parts  of  one  formation,  though  they  are  sometimofi 
I   separated  by  intervening  beds  of  limestone. 

The  beds  of  red  marie  and  sandstone  of  this  formation,  occur 
py  a  considerable  part  of  the  midland  counties  in  England,  tir 
tending  from  the  eastern  side  of  Yorkshire  into  Devonshire,  an4 
on  the  west,  with  some  interruption,  from  Cumberland  to  Glou^ 
cestershire. 

The  beds  or  strata  never  attun  any  considerable  elevation^ 
they  cover  or  inclose  rocks  of  other  formations :  in  Leicester- 
shire and  Warwickshire  they  surround  rocks  of  sienite,  granite, 
porphyry  slate,  greenstone,  and  quartz.  The  granite  and  green- 
stone of  the  Malvern  Hills  are  covered  on  the  southern  side  by 
the  same  red  marie  aud  sandstone.  In  Devonshire,  several  rocks 
of  greenstone  and  amygdaloid  trap  are  also  surrounded  by  it ; 
and  at  Rouvray  in  France,  on  the  road  to  Dijon,  I  observed  a  low 
range  of  sienitio  and  granitic  rocks,  rising  from  a  similar  re4 
marie,  which  like  the  English  red  marie,  was  covered  by  bine  lias 
with  gryphites.  It  was  formerly  maintained  by  Mr.  Farey,  thajt 
the  sienitic  and  granite  rocks  of  Chamwood  Forest  and  Malverii, 
were  merely  anomalous  masses  in  the  red  marie ;  and  though 
this  opinion  was  deemed  extravagant,  and  afterwards  abandoned 
by  Mr.  Farey  himself,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  there  is  t 
greater  connection  between  these  different  formations,  than  haii 
hitherto  been  admitted. 

The  red  marie  and  sandstone  of  England  appear  to  me  to  have 
been  principally  formed  by  the  disintegration  of  rocks  of  trap, 
greenstone,  sienite,  and  granular  quartz ;  the  iron  in  the  decom- 
posing trap  rocks  has  probaUy  gifven  to  tins  formation  its  red  col- 
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our ;  I  conceive  that  the  argillaceous  marles  have  also  been  piii- 
cipally  formed  from  the  trap  rocks,  and  the  siliceous  sandstoiNi 
from  the  granular  quartz  rock.  That  rocks  of  sienite,  trap,  aid 
quartz,  were  once  extensively  spread  over  the  districts  DOWG0f» 
ed  with  red  marie,  might  I  think  be  sutficiently  established,  tf 
tracing  them  through  the  red  marie  districts,  where  they  just  peep 
above  the  surface,  or  they  might  be  ascertained  by  sinking.  Tk 
sienitic  rocks  of  Chamwood  Forest  may  bo  distinctly  traced  intt 
Warwickshire ;  from  thence  to  the  Malvern  Hills  the  connectka 
may  be  followed ;  and  from  the  Malvern  Hills  to  the  trap  rocb 
in  Gloucestershire,  Somersetshire,  and  Devonshire ;  but  eroj 
where  accompanied  by  the  red  marie,  or  near  to  it.  The  qutiti 
rock  at  the  Lickey  near  Bromsgrove  is  not,  as  has  hitherto  beei 
believed,  the  only  rock  of  the  kind  in  the  midland  couDtiefl;il 
may  be  found  near  Atherstone  in  Warwickshire,  and  is  doobdea 
associated  with  the  greenstone  rocks  in  that  neighbourhood,  n 
members  of  the  Chamwood  Forest  range  of  hills.* 

I  was  informed  by  T.  Johnstone,  Esq.  of  Exeter,  that  he  hid 
frequently  examined  the  red  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  the  differ- 
ent trap  rocks  in  Devonshire,  and  that  he  invariably  fband  it  com- 
posed of  fragments  of  these  rocks,  increasing  in  size  as  he  ap- 
proached nearer  to  them.  The  sand  rock  on  which  Nottingham 
and  Nottingham  Castle  arc  built,  has  evidently  been  formed  of 
the  ruins  of  more  ancient  rocks  in  its  vicinity ;  and  the  rounded 
pebbles  of  white  quartz  and  of  Lydian  stone,  would  indicate 
that  they  might  have  come  from  rocks  formerly  connected  with 
the  Charnwo»Ki  Forest  range.  Still  nearer  the  present  hilb,  tlie 
finest  sandstone  contains  fragments  of  slate,  and  the  lower  con* 
glomerate  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  the  fragments  of  those 
hills,  as  before  observed.    In  the  Vosges,  the  red  sandstone  eveiy 


*  In  the  village  of  Hart»1ii11  near  Atherstone,  when  the  author  wm  Mt  ■choirf  tibeiVt 
the  quartz  rock  was  employed  in  mending  the  roads;  it  is  granular  without  ceoMit, 
and  breaks  into  sharp  edged  fragments ;  it  has  a  light  reddish  colour.  When  a  han^ 
ful  of  the  fragments  is  taken  from  the  roads,  and  thrown  upon  the  ground  forcibly 
in  the  dark,  they  produce  numerous  scintillations  like  stars,— an  experiment  whick 
haf  often  excited  the  surpriae  of  the  author  and  his  schoolmates. 
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i  where  accompanies  the  granitic  and  transition  rocks,  of  which 
i  it  also  contains  fragments.  It  must  be  recollected  that  the  rocks 
\\  which  were  the  most  disposed  to  decompose  or  disintegrate, 
i  would  be  the  soonest  worn  down.   We  have  no  rocks  of  soft 

I  granite  or  sienite  in  England,  Uke  those  of  Auvergne  or  of  the 

II  Forez  mountains  in  France,  and  the  reason  why  we  have  not,  may 
I  be,  that  from  their  small  magnitude  they  were  probably  carried 
I  away  by  those  mighty  inundations,  that  have  swept  over  our  pres* 
I  ent  islands  and  continents.  The  Malvern  Hills,  the  Lickey,  the 
I  Charnwood  Forest  Hills,  and  the  trap  rocks  in  Gloucestershure, 

Somersetshire,  and  Devonshire,  are  the  remaining  nuclei  of  much 
larger  ranges,  as  the  scattered  fragments  in  the  adjacent,  as  well 
as  in  distant  districts  attest  If  the  red  marie  and  sandstone' in 
England,  and  in  other  countries,  were  formed  of  decomposing 
rocks  of  trap,  granular  quartz,  porphyry,  sienite  and  granite,  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  porphyroidal  beds  in  this  formation  may 
admit  of  a  probable  explanation. 

It  is  not  intended  to  maintain  that  every  bed  or  stratum  in 
this  extensive  formation  is  composed  principally  of  the  fragments 
of  transition  and  trap  rocks ;  but  it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that 
there  are  few  strata,  in  which  some  of  these  fragments  may  not 
be  discovered. 

The  red  marie  produces  some  of  the  most  fertile  soils  in  Eng- 
land, which  may  be  partly  owing  to  its  formation  from  soft  trap 
rocks.  Some  basaltic  rocks  decompose  rapidly,  and  are  known 
to  form  soil  favourable  to  vegetation  ;  several  basaltic  rocks  in 
Staffordshire  decompose  into  a  reddish  brown  clay,  moderately 
tenacious. 

The  most  valuable  mineral  substances  found  in  the  red  marie 
are  gypsum  and  rock-salt.  The  gypsum  is  both  fibrous  and  mas- 
sive ;  the  fibrous  gypsum  forms  numerous  alternating  seams  in 
cliffs  of  red  marie  ;  the  seams  vary  in  thickness  from  one  to  three 
inches,  and  might  be  mistaken  for  strata,  but  they  are  irregular 
and  of  limited  extent.  In  Nottinghamshire,  the  fibrous  gypsum 
on  the  banks  of  the  Trent  is  often  beautifully  white  and  translu- 
cent, and  is  accompanied  with  scales  of  chlorite,  exactly  similar 
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to  what  I  have  observed  in  the  beds  of  gypsam  in  the  VaUiii 
Switzerland.  The  white  fibrous  gypsum  is  employed  by  thepfr 
per-makers  to  whiten  writing-paper. 

Massive  g}'psnin  is  granular ;  it  occurs  in  irregular  beds  sii 
blocks  in  the  red  marie,  and  is  evidently  a  local  formation.  Afr 
hydrous  gypsum  is  occasionally  met  with  in  Nottinghainskiia 
Gypsum  is  associated  with  rock  salt  wherever  the  latter  mineni 
is  found.  In  the  Alps  it  is  now  discovered,  that  the  gypnm  wImb 
uncovered  in  its  native  beds  is  always  anhydrous.  Commoo  gjf* 
sum  contains  twenty-one  per  cent  of  water.  Anhydrous  gypssa 
is  entirely  free  from  water,  and  is  much  harder  and  heavier  ttes 
common  gypsum.  Should  it  prove  a  general  fact,  that  the  gjrp 
sum  associated  with  rock-salt  is  always  originally  anhydrous,  il 
might  tend  to  elucidate  the  formation  of  both  minerals ;  a  iol^ 
ject  which  will  be  referred  to,  after  describing  some  of  the  piii' 
cipal  repositories  of  rock-salt. 

Many  repositories  of  rock-salt  are  situated  near  the  fret  of 
mountain  ranges,  and  have  probably  been  originally  deposited  in 
salt-water  lakes :  beds  of  rock-salt  are  now  found  at  the  bottosi 
of  some  of  the  salt  lakes  in  Africa.  But  though  many  sdl  form- 
ations are  in  comparatively  low  situations,  there  are  others  that 
occur  at  great  altitudes,  both  in  the  Alps  and  the  CSordiDeraa 
la  England,  the  principal  beds  of  rock-salt  are  situated  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  western  side  of  the  range  of  hills,  which  sept' 
rates  the  rivers  that  flow  into  the  eastern  and  the  western  seas. 

The  rock-salt  of  Cheshire  cannot  properly  be  said  to  lie  ih 
imder  the  red  sand  rock  before  described,  but  is  surroanded  by  it 
and  probably  rests  upon  it ;  but  as  the  lowest  bed  of  salt  has  aol 
been  sunk  through,  this  cannot  be  yet  ascertained.  The  npptf 
bed  of  rock-salt  in  that  county  is  about  forty-two  jrarde  belov 
the  surface :  it  is  twcniy-six  yards  thick,  and  is  separated  firon 
the  lower  bed  of  salt,  by  a  stratum  of  argillaceous  stone  tea 
yards  thick.  The  lower  salt  has  been  penetrated  forty  yank 
The  upper  bed  was  discovered  about  a  hundred  and  forty  yeais 
since,  in  searching  for  coal.  Rock-salt  at  Northwich  extends  m 
a  direction  from  N.E.  to  S. W.  one  mile  and  a  half;  its  fiirther 
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extent  in  this  direction  has  not  been  ascertained :  its  breadth  is 
about  fourteen  hundred  yards.  In  another  part  of  Cheshire  three 
beds  of  rock*8ah  have  been  found.  The  uppermost  is  four  feet 
thick,  the  second  twelve,  and  the  lower  has  been  penetrated 
twenty-five  yards,  but  is  not  cut  through.  Besides  the  beds  of 
rock-salt,  numerous  brine  springs,  containing  more  than  twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  salt,  rise  in  that  country.  The  transparent  spe- 
cimens of  rock-salt  are  nearly  fi^e  fi-om  foreign  impurities,  and 
contain  scarcely  any  water  of  crystallisation. 

In  sea-water  a  large  portion  of  muriate  and  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia is  found,  which  gives  if  that  bitter  nauseous  taste,  distinct 
from  its  saltness.  This  difference  in  the  composition  of  sea-water 
Und  of  rock-salt,  might  seem  to  indicate  that  rock-salt  was  not, 
as  some  suppose,  produced  by  the  evaporation  of  sea-water ;  but 
if  it  were  formed  in  detached  lakes,  it  is  possible  that  the  waters 
of  these  lakes,  did  not  contain  precisely  the  same  salts  in  solu- 
tion, as  those  of  the  sea.  We  know  that  the  waters  of  some  of 
the  salt  lakes  existing  at  present,  differ  in  their  contents  from  sea- 
water.  If,  however,  the  evaporation  were  very  slow,  the  salt  of 
the  ocean  would  separate  from  all  its  impurities  by  crystalliza- 
tion ;  these  impurities  being  more  deliquescent,  might  be  washed 
away. 

It  may  deserve  notice,  that  few,  if  any,  remains  of  marine  or 
other  organized  bodies  are  found  in  the  beds  accompanying  the 
rock-salt  of  Cheshire.  In  the  Polish  salt-mines,  bivalve  shells  and 
the  claws  of  crabs  are  met  with  in  the  upper  strata  pf  marie: 
and  vegetable  impressions  in  the  bed  covering  the  lower  salt,  at 
the  depth  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  yards  from  the  surface. 

The  salt  formation  at  Droitwich  in  Worcestershire  appears  to 
be  surrounded  by  the  same  kind  of  rock,  and  covered  with  simi- 
lar beds  of  gypsum  and  marie,  to  that  of  Cheshire.  Here  the 
rock-salt,  though  its  existence  has  been  proved  by  boring,  is  no 
where  worked.  The  salt  is  procured  by  evaporating  the  water, 
which  is  nearly  saturated  with  it. 

Salt  springs  rise  in  some  of  the  coal  strata  adjacent  to  the  red 
marie  and  sandstone ;  in  all  probability  the  brine  is  infiltered 
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from  that  formation,  into  the  basset  edges  of  the  strata  oveilyiig 
coal.   There  are  salt  springs  in  some  of  the  coal-mines  in 
thumberland ;  and  a  spring  of  brine  rises  in  the  river  Wear,  is 
the  county  of  Durham. 

Brine  springs,  containing  from  five  to  six  per  cent  of  salt,  riK 
in  the  coal-mines  near  Ashby-de-Ia-Zouch  in  Leicestershire,  il 
the  depth  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  yards  under  the  woh 
face.  A  weaker  brine  also  rises  in  the  upper  strata  :  it  jprijqp 
through  fissures  in  the  coal,  attended  with  a  hissing  noise  occa- 
sioned by  the  emission  of  hydrogen  gas. 

I  examined  these  mines  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Moira  in  the 
summer  of  1812 :  they  are  situated  at  Ashby  Wolds,  in  the  veiy 
centre  of  England  and  what  may  appear  remarkable  in  tUi 
situation,  they  arc  worked  one  hundred  and  forty  yards  below  the 
level  of  the  sea,  which  is  ascertained  from  the  levels  of  the  casal 
that  passes  by  the  pits.  Had  this  circumstance  been  known  be- 
fore the  attention  of  geolo&^ts  was  directed  to  the  stmctsre  of 
the  earth's  surface,  it  would  have  been  inferred,  that  brine  springs 
so  far  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  had  their  source  from  the  wa- 
ters of  the  ocean,  percolating  through  fissures  in  the  earth. 

There  are  many  salt  springs  in  France,  but  no  minc»  of  rock- 
salt.  The  salt  springs  at  Salins  in  the  department  of  the  Jen, 
rise  in  the  red  marie  formation ;  and  the  gypsum  with  which  th^ 
are  associated  is  exactly  similar  to  the  massive  gypsum  in  the 
English  red  marie.  The  strongest  of  these  springs  contains  fit 
teen  per  cent  of  salt 

In  Switzerland  the  rock-salt  and  gypsum  do  not  occur  in  the 
red  marie,  but  between  calcareous  beds,  which  are,  I  believe, 
analogous  to  the  English  lias,  and  will  be  again  mentioned. 

In  Spain  there  are  several  salt  springs  and  beds  of  rock-salt: 
the  principal  formation  of  rock-salt  at  Cardona  in  Catalonia  has 
been  described  by  Count  Alexander  Laborde,  in  his  magnificent 
work  entitled  Voyagei  Pitioresques  dans  VEspagne. 


*  Baths  and  hotels  ire  now  erected  there  for  the  acGommbdatkm  of  TUton  •  '  thev 
are  called  the  Moira  Baths,  near  Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 
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'  The  salt  dbtrict  of  Cardona  comprehends  the  hill  on  which 
Ike  town  is  situated,  and  the  environs  of  more  than  a  league  in 
circumference.  The  surface  is  almost  every  where  covered  with 
vegetable  soil  to  the  depth  of  six  inches  or  more,  which  renders 
it  productive.  The  place  where  the  rock-salt  is  procured  is  a 
valley  forming  an  oval,  about  one  mile  and  a  hair  in  length,  and 
half  a  mile  in  breadth  from  east  to  west,  extending  from  the  Cas- 
tie  of  Cardona  to  the  promontory  of  red  salt  at  the  other  end. 
The  last  is  the  most  considerable  of  the  salt  rocks,  and  has  not 
yet  been  worked ;  it  is  six  hundred  and  sixty  three  feet  in  height, 
and  twelve  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  breadth  at  its  base.  This 
valley  is  also  traversed  by  a  chain  of  hills  of  rock-salt :  besides 
these,  there  are  other  rocks  of  salt  at  the  feet  of  the  fortress, 
and  upon  the  decUvity  of  the  mountain  which  stretches  to  the 
fountain  called  Cancunillo.  The  mountain  of  red  salt  is  so  call- 
ed because  that  colour  predominates ;  but  the  colours  vary  with 
the  altitude  of  the  sun,  and  the  greater  or  less  quantity  of  rain. 
At  the  foot  of  this  mountain  a  spring  of  water  issues,  which 
comes  through  a  fissure  we  perceive  on  the  summit  The  rivulet 
runs  all  along  the  valley  from  the  east,  but  passes  under  ground 
in  part  of  its  course,  particularly  under  the  hill  where  the  rock- 
salt  is  mined ;  it  rises  again  to  the  surface  at  a  little  distance,  and, 
after  running  along  the  plain,  discharges  itself  into  the  river  Car- 
dona. This  brook  in  rainy  seasons  swells  the  waters  of  the  riv- 
er, which  then  becohe  salt,  and  destroy  the  fish  ;  but  at  three 
leagues  lower,  the  water  has  no  perceptible  taste  of  salt  All 
these  salt-mountains  are  intersected  by  crevices  and  chasms ;  and 
have  also  spacious  grottoes,  where  are  found  stalactites  of  salt, 
shaped  like  bunches  of  grapes,  and  of  various  colours.^'  Noth- 
ing can  compare  with  the  magnificence  of  the  spectacle  which 
the  mountain  of  Cardona  exhibits  at  sunrise.  Besides  the  beau- 
tiful forms  which  it  presents,  it  appears  to  rise  above  the  river 
like  a  mountain  of  precious  gems,  displaying  the  various  colours 
produced  by  the  refraction  of  the  solar  rays  through  a  prism.^^ 

Hungary  and  Poland  afford  the  most  numerous  and  extensive 
repositories  of  rock-salt  in  Europe.  The  salt-mines  of  Welielslia 
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near  Cracovia  have  been  long  celebrated  and  frequently  deacn- 
bed ;  they  are  worked  at  the  depth  of  seven  hundred  nnd  fifijf 
feet.  The  rock-salt  is  covered  by  alternate  beds  of  inarle  and 
conglomerate ;  blocks  of  salt  occur  also  in  the  marie.  The  bedi 
of  rock-salt  are  ioclined  at  an  angle  of  forty  degrees.  It  is  rs> 
markable,  that. in  these  mines  of  rock-salt,  there  are  springiflf 
fresh  as  well  as  of  salt  water.  At  Paraid  in  Transylvania,  then 
is  a  valley  the  bottom  and  sides  of  which  are  pure  rock-sal^  The 
mine  of  Eperies  is  about  nine  hundred  and  ninety  feet  dee|L 
Water  is  sometimes  inclosed  in  the  blocks  of  rock-salt.*^ — Bnmf' 
niart^  Mineralogie. 

There  is  an  extensive  formation  of  rock-salt,  slretching  oo 
each  side  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains  for  six  hundred  auks, 
from  Welielska  in  Poland  towards  the  north,  to  Rimnie  in  Mol- 
davia on  the  south.  It  has  indeed  been  observed  that  rock-cih 
and  brine-springs  most  generally  occur  near  the  feet  of  exten- 
sive mountain  ranges,  which  adds  probability  to  the  opinion,  the! 
these  ranges  were  once  the  boundaries  of  extensive  tell  Iske^ 

In  the  lofty  deserts  of  Caramania  in  Asia,  according  to  Char- 
din,  rock-salt  is  so  abundant,  and  the  atmosphere  bo  dry,  tkitfiia 
inhabitants  use  it  as  stone,  for  building  their  houses.  This  nis- 
cral  is  also  found  on  the  whole  elevated  table-land  of  Great  Tu- 
tary,  Thibet,  and  Indostan.  Extensive  plains  in  Persia  are  coi* 
ered  with  a  saline  efflorescence ;  and  according  to  the  account  ot 
travellers,  the  island  of  Ormus,  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  is  one  Uigs 
mass  of  rock-salL 

In  the  elevated  mountains  of  Peru,  rock-salt  is  said  lo  occur  at 
the  height  of  nine  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In 
North  America  there  are  various  salt-springs  called  Licks,  be* 
cause  the  herds  of  wild  cattle  formerly  repaired  to  them,  to  lick 
the  soil  impregnated  with  salt  Near  to  these  places  the  immenae 
bones  of  the  great  Mastodon  are  frequently  found  al  a  smaB 
depth  below  the  surface.  According  to  the  account  of  Home- 
man  n,  there  is  a  mass  of  rock-salt  spread  over  the  mountains 
that  bound  the  desert  of  Libya  to  the  north,  so  vast  that  oo  eye 
can  reach  its  termination  in  one  direction ;  and  its  breadth  he 
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computed  to  be  several  miles.  Rock-salt  has  also  been  found  in 
New  South  Wales. 

It  would  exceed  the  limits  intended  for  the  present  volume,  to 
numerate  the  different  places  in  which  this  valuable  mineral  oc- 
curs. I  only  propose  to  note  the  more  remarkable  situations  pre- 
senting phenomena  that  may  tend  to  illustrate  the  mode  of  its 
formation.  Among  these  should  not  be  omitted  the  salt  lakes  on 
the  borders  of  Caffraria,  east  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which 
contain  at  their  bottom,  thick  beds  of  rock-salt  variously  coloured. 

There  is  a  remarkable  formation  of  salt  at  Posa  near  Burgos, 
10  Castille,  placed  in  an  immense  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano, 
in  which  are  fonnd  pumice-stone  and  puzzolana.  The  volcanic 
mountain  of  Cologero  near  Sciacca,  in  Sicily,  contains  in  its  beds 
a  considerable  intermixture  of  common  salt,  and  mass^  of  rock- 
salt  occur  in  other  parts  of  the  island,  imbedded  in  clay.*  In 
these  and  in  some  other  instances,  it  is  probable  that  subterrane- 
an fire  may  have  been  an  active  agent  in  the  formation  of  rock- 
gait,  by  evaporating  the  waters  of  salt  lakes,  or  of  countries  re- 
cently emerged  from  the  ocean. 

The  rapid  formation  of  rock-salt  in  Syria,  during  one  of  those 
igneous  eruptions  which  have  at  times  overwhelmed  certain  por- 
tions of  the  globe,  is,  perhaps,  obscurely  alluded  to  by  the  sacred 
writer  who  has  nanated  the  early  history  of  the  human  race. 
Gen.  chap.  xix.t  The  salt  lakes  existing  in  that  country  are 
well  known. 

Whether  all  the  repositories  of  rock-salt  above  enumerated 
occur  in  the  red  marie,  cannot  in  the  present  state  of  our  infor- 
mation be  accurately  ascertained.  The  great  formation  of  rock- 
salt  and  gypsum  near  Bex  in  Switzerland,  constitutes  two  large 
and  extensive  beds.  The  lowest  rests  upon  black  limestone,  ar- 
gillaceous limestone,  and  sandstrae ;  and  between  the  lower  gyp- 


*  Trayelf  in  Sidly,  by  Lieut  Gen.  Cockburn. 

t  Jerome,  who  reilded  in  Syria  in  the  fearth  century,  informs  us,  Uiat  die  roek  of 
ealtwaf  existing  in  hiitlBM;  aiid  fimeiftiliyralateieertaln  peculiarities  respecting  it» 
which  equal  la  abtoidity  Uie  togeodi  of  the  darkest  agw  of  papal  superttitioiL 
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sum  and  the  upper,  there  are  thick  beds  of  argillaceous  limestme, 
and  similar  argillaceous  limestone  forms  caps  over  the  upper 
gypsum.  The  gypsum  in  the  large  beds  is  anhydrous,  and  cos- 
tains  particles  of  rock-salt  and  common  gypsum  dtssemiatted 
through  it.  The  prevailing  fossils  are  ammonites  and  belemniteL 
• — (Travels  in  the  Tarentaisc,  p.  415.) 

The  mineral  characters  of  the  strata  at  Bex,  and  the  imbedded 
fossils,  incline  me  rather  to  refer  the  argillaceous  limestone,  ovtr 
and  under  the  gypsum  and  salt  beds,  to  the  English  lias,  than  to 
magnesian  limestone. 

The  saliferous  gypsum  in  the  Tarentaise  is  also  anhydrous,  tod 
contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  silex ;  it  occurs  interstratified 
with  limestone,  which  bears  a  nearer  resemblance  to  the  magie- 
.sian  limestone,  than  to  lias.  The  tops  of  some  of  the  mountaiDi 
are  covered  with  beds  of  common  gypsum,  intermixed  withn- 
tivc  sulphur.  In  one  of  the  rocks  associated  with  the  gypnn 
formation,  I  discovered  a  fossil  Patella.  Though  a  branch  of 
the  Ecolc  dcs  Mincs^  with  able  instructors  from  Paris,  had  been 
for  some  years  established  at  Mouticrs,  close  to  the  sah  fbnnt- 
tions,  a  very  erroneous  opinion  respecting  the  gypsum  of  the 
Tarentaise  was  maintained  by  the  professors ;  namely,  that  the 
gypsum  merely  formed  an  unconformable  covering  over  the  adja- 
cent mountains.  I  observed  it  in  several  parts  of  the  valley  of 
the  Doron  near  Mouticrs,  as  distinctly  interstratified  in  the  cit 
careous  mountains,  as  the  gypsum  of  Montmartre  is  intentratiBed 
between  the  tertiary  formations  near  Paris.  In  one  of  the  bedi 
of  gypsum,  there  was  a  thin  stratum  of  carbonaceous  matter, 
which  soiled  the  fingers  like  coal  smut ;  this  is  the  only  instance  of 
carbonaceous  matter  found  in  gypsum,  that  I  am  acquainted  witL 

Transparent  colourless  rock-salt  consists  of  muriate  of  sodt, 
nearly  in  the  highest  state  of  purity ;  or,  according  to  Sir  E 
Davy,  of  chlorine  and  sodium.  It  has  so  little  water  of  crystalE- 
zation,  that  it  scarcely  decrepitates  when  thrown  on  burning 
coals,  in  which  it  differs  from  salt  prepared  artificially  by  evapo- 
ration. Specimens  of  rock-salt  brought  from  the  Polish  mines, 
are  less  disposed  to  deliquesce  than  those  from  Cheshire.  The 
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I  deep  red  colour  very  common  to  rock-salt  is  derived  from  the 
oxide  of  iron.  Clay  or  marie  commonly  accompanies  rock-salt; 
it  frequently  lies  imbedded  in  clay  in  detached  masses ;  the  clay 
is  often  much  impregnated  with  salt,  which  is  extracted  from  it 
by  solution  in  water.  The  almost  constant  occurrence  of  sul- 
phate of  lime  (gypsum)  with  rock-salt,  is  also  a  fact  of  considera- 
ble interest.  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  two  most  powerful 
acids,  the  sulphuric  and  muriatic,  so  nearly  associated  in  the 
same  place.  This  fact,  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  science, 
may  elucidate  the  chemical  changes  which  have  effected  the 
formation  of  these  minerals. 

:  The  most  natural  hypothesis  respecting  the  formation  of  rock- 
salt,  at  least  in  some  situations,  is  that  before  stated,  which  attri- 
butes it  to  the  gradual  evaporation  of  lakes  and  pools  of  salt 
water,  which  remained,  when  the  ocean  retired  from  the  present 
continents.  This  mineral  by  slow  evaporation  would  be  separa- 
ted from  the  impure  salts  that  exist  in  sea  water ;  and  as  these 
salts  are  more  deliquescent  than  rock-salt,  they  might  be  washed 
away,  before  the  beds  of  rock-salt  were  covered  with  earthy 
strata. 

The  occurrence  of  anhydrous  gypsum  with  rock-salt,  which  is 
also  anhydrous,  would,  however,  indicate  the  action  of  heat  in  • 
the  formation  of  these  minerals ;  for  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
conceive  any  mode  of  aqueous  deposition  that  could  form  anhy- 
drous gypsum :  but  common  gypsum  might  be  fused  by  heat, 
and  its  water  of  crystallization  expelled ;  it  would  then  be  con- 
verted into  anhydrous  gypsum.  From  the  observations  of  Char- 
pentier  at  Bex,  it  appeai;^  that  the  great  beds  of  gypsum  associa- 
ted with  rock-salt,  are  always  found  to  be  anhydrous  when  they 
are  laid  open  to  the  atmosphere,  but  they  soon  absorb  water,  and 
are  converted  into  common  gypsum.  The  saliferous  gypsum  in 
other  parts  of  the  Alps,  is  also  anhydrous ;  and  if  it  should  ap- 
pear that  the  beds  of  gypsum  associated  with  rock-salt  in  other 
countries  are  anhydrous,  where  they  have  not  been  exposed  to 
the  action  of  moisture,  it  would  add  much  probability  to  the 
opinion,  that  the  consolidation  of  rock-salt  and  gypsum  had  been 
effected  by  heat. 
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Before  concluding  the  account  of  the  red  marie  and  mtiMm 
formation,  it  may  be  proper  to  state,  that  foreign  geologiili  e» 
tend  for  the  existence  of  a  red  sandstone  orer  coal,  which  is  Ui 
conformably  with  the  coal  strata,  and  is  a  part  of  that  IbnnatioB,* 
If  such  a  red  sandstone,  distinct  from  the  new  red  aandstoM^ 
exist  any  where  in  England,  it  is  near  Oldham  and  Rochdale  ■ 
Lancashire.  The  sandstone  of  Lancashire  ia  coloured  ia  Mr. 
Greenough^s  Geological  Map  of  England,  as  the  new  red  saoi 
stone,  and  in  Mr.  Smithes  Geological  Map,  as  the  old  red  saa^ 
stone ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  true  position 
ment)  of  this  sandstone  in  many  parts  of  Lancashire,  ia  not  ret 
ascertained :  its  relations  with  the  coal  strata  are  different  froa 
those  of  the  new  red  sandstone  in  other  parts  of  England.  I 
propose  to  revert  to  this  subject  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

A  very  remarkable  discovery  has  been  recently  made  of  the 
foot- marks  of  some  unknown  quadruped  in  strata  of  new  red 
sandstone,  at  the  Com  Cockle  Muir,  three  miles  from  Loebmabea 
in  Dumfriesshire.  They  were  found  forty-five  feet  under  the 
present  surface ;  the  strata  are  inclined  37  degrees.  This  at- 
cumstance  was  communicated  to  the  author  by  Mr.  Murray,  joa. 
of  Albemarle-street,  who  showed  him  at  the  same  time  a  piaster 
cast,  taken  from  a  slab  of  stone,  in  which  the  impressioas  were 
tolerably  distinct,  and  also  part  of  a  thm  stratum  of  the  stoae 
itself,  with  indistinct  impressions  of  a  similar  kind.  There  caa 
scarcely  be  a  doubt,  that  they  were  the  real  foot-roarka  of  a  digit- 


*  Le  Gres,  masse  principale  de  terrain  hooiller,  prende  soavent  une  grand  eztoh 
don,  tn  abandoonant  au  moins  en  majeare  partie  la  boullle  avec  rirglle  tehisteins 
qui  renvelloppe — D*Jlubms9on^  TraiU  de  Geognone,  torn.  2. 

M.  A.  H.  Bonnard,  in  bis  jSppergu  Geognottique  det  Terrotrw,  p.  144,  (kmnUm 
Uie  red  sandstone  as  the  upper  part  of  the  coal  formatioD. 

A.  Humboldt,  in  his  E$$ai  Geognoitique  siir  It  GUement  dei  JRodkei,  p.  19S» 
mentions  a  red  sandstone  passing  into  porphyry,  as  the  upper  part  of  die  eoti  fct»a 
tion  in  Germany. 

Messrs.  D'Aubuisson  and  Bonnard  appear  to  have  mistaken  the  loweat  pnt  ct  fts 
red  marie  and  sandstone,  for  a  portion  of  the  regular  coal  strata.  M.  HvmboUt 
makes  a  distinction  between  the  unconformable  red  sandstone  and  the  porpbyiitic 
red  sandstone,  which  he  cites  as  a  part  of  the  regular  coal  formation. 
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I   ated  animal  having  short  toes  and  claws,  and  the  foot  broad  in 
I    proportion  to  its  length.   The  breadth  of  the  foot  is  above  one 
I    inch.   The  part  of  the  sandstone  in  Mr.  Murray^s  possession  ap- 
I    peared  principally  composed  of  granular  fragments  of  reddish 
quartz  rock  and  felspar,  with  spots  of  chlorite  or  hornblende.  As 
remains  of  reptiles  have  been  found  in  the  zetchsteiu  or  magne- 
sian  limestone  on  the  Continent,  which  is  as  ancient  as  the  new 
red  sandstone,  may  not  this  animal  have  been  a  reptile  allied  to 
the  tortoise  ? 
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ON  PART  OF  THE  UPPER  SECONDARY  STRATA,  OOMPRUING  Utf 
CLAY  AND  LIMESTONE,  AND  THE  OOUTIC  SERIES. 

Mineral  Characters  of  Lias  Clay  and  Limestone.— Alam  Slate. — Zodlogica]  Chine- 
teisof  Lias.— The  Muschelkalk  of  France  and  Germany,  the  lower  part  oTAi 
Lias  Formation,  wanting  in  England. — Lias  of  the  Alps. — Oolite  or  Roestone,  Ai 
Jura  Limestone  of  Foreign  GcoIoKirts. — Mineral  and  Zoological  Charaetien  of  Oi- 
lite  or  Roestone. — The  lower,  middle,  and  upper  Oolites.— Oxford  or  ClimehCh|- 
— Slones6cld  Slate,  with  Organic  Remains  of  Insects,  Birds,  end  Land  QoaAi- 
peds. — Extent  of  the  Oolite  Formation  in  England ;  its  sudden  termination;  01- 
scrvatioDs  respecting  it. — ^Foreign  Oolites. 

The  great  bed  of  dark  bluish  clay,  accompanying  nomerov 
thin  strata  of  dark  argillaceous  limestone,  called  lias,  is  the  bcrt 
characterized  of  all  the  upper  secondary  formations  in  England, 
except  chalk ;  and  it  preserves  the  same  appearance  throughoit 
a  considerable  part  of  France ;  and  may  also  be  traced,  but  willi 
some  diversity  of  character,  into  Switzerland  and  Germany. 

The  name  Lias  appears  to  have  been  given  to  it  by  a  pfforin- 
cial  pronunciation  of  the  word  layers  ;  as  the  lias  limestone rtit- 
ta  are  generally  very  regular  and  flat,  and  rise  in  thin  slabs  or 
layers  when  got  from  the  quarry.  Where  the  lias  beds  arepret^ 
fully  developed,  they  form  a  mass  of  stratified  limestone  and  citj, 
several  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  which  rests  upon  the  red  maile 
described  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

The  regularly  stratified  lias  limestone  occupies  the  lower  part 
of  the  bed,  and  the  lias  clay  the  upper.  The  lower  beds  of  the 
limestone  have  often  a  yellowish  white  colour,  and  are  called 
white  lias.  The  blue  lias  limestone  has  generally  a  dark  smob- 
grey  colour,  a  dull  earthy  texture,  and  an  imperfectly  concboidal 
fracture :  the  purest  beds  contain  from  eighty  to  ninety  per  cent 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  combined  with  bitumen,  aluroine,  and  iron. 
If  iron  enter  largely  into  the  composition  of  this  limestone,  it 
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forms  a  lime,  when  burned,  which  has  the  property  of  netting 
under  water. 

The  finer  kinds  of  white  lias  will  receive  a  polish,  and  may  be 
used  for  lithographic  drawings. 

The  lias  clay  frequently  occurs  in  the  form  of  soft  slate  or 
fihale,  which  divides  into  very  thin  laminoe.  This  shale  is  often 
much  impregnated  with  bitumen  and  with  iron  pyrites,  and  will 
continue  to  burn  slowly  when  laid  in  heaps  with  faggots,  and 
once  ignited :  during  this  slow  combustion,  the  sulphur  in  the 
iron  pyrites  is  decomposed,  and  combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere  and  with  a  portion  of  the  alumine  in  the  shale,  and 
forms  sulphate  of  alumine  or  alum.  The  alum  shale  of  Whitby 
in  Yorkshire  is  of  this  kind ;  it  has  rather  a  soapy  feel,  and  a 
slight  silky  lustre.  When  the  lias  clay  or  alum  shale  falls  in  large 
masses  from  the  clifts  upon  the  sea  shore,  and  gets  moistened  by 
sea  water,  it  ignites.spontaneously,  and  continues  burning  a  con- 
siderable time.  The  cliffs  of  lias  clay  near  Lyme  in  Dorsetshire, 
took  fire  after  heavy  rains,  and  continued  burning  for  several 
months,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century ;  and  at  the  present 
time  the  cliffs  near  Weymouth  are  ignited  by  a  similar  cause. 
The  composition  of  the  clay  in  those  cliffs  is  nearly  the  same  as 
in  the  lias  clay ;  but  it  is  an  upper  formation,  called  OxfcJd  or 
clunch  clay.  r 

Ljas  clay  is  impregnated  with  a  considerable  portion  of  muri- 
ate  of  soda,  and  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  soda.  The  mineral 
springs  of  Cheltenham  and  Gloucester  rise  in  this  clay ;  but  the 
mineral  qualities  decrease  after  the  springs  have  been  opened 
some  time,  which  proves  that  the  saline  matter  is  derived  from 
parts  of  the  bed  adjacent  to  the  springs,  and  is  therefore  soon 
exhausted. 

The  beds  of  lias  clay  and  limestone  are  particularly  distinguish- 
ed by  the  number  and  variety  of  the  organic  remains  which  they 
contain.  Twenty  different  kinds  of  ammonites  have  been  disco- 
vered in  lias,  and  also  various  other  species  of  chambered  shells, 
nautilites,  and  belemnites.  Univalve  shells  are  not  numerous  in 
this  formation,  but  a  great  variety  of  bivalve  shells  occur  in  it 
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The  giyphite  (Gryphea  arcuata)  abounds  so  much  in  some  of 
the  beds  of  has,  that  in  France  it  has  received  the  name  of  M 
cttire  a  gryphites.  Pentacrinites  also  abound  in  the  upper  put 
of  the  Has,  and  in  conjunction  with  gryphites  and  the  ammoDitei 
that  have  a  ridge  between  two  furrows,  round  the  back  of  tk 
shell,  are  characteristic  of  the  lias  formation. 

The  most  remarkable  organic  remains  are,  however,  certaia 
species  of  Ash,  and  those  of  vertebrated  animals  allied  to  the  or- 
der of  lizards ;  the  fossil  fish  are  generally  found  in  the  middk  of 
flattened  balls  of  limestone,  in  which  the  form  of  the  body  and 
the  scales  is  often  well  preserved.  The  saurian  or  lizard^htped 
animals  have  left  no  trace  of  the  form  of  their  bodies,  eicept 
what  can  be  ascertained  from  the  remaining  skeletons.  To  the 
Rev.  W.  O.  Conybeare  wc  arc  indebted  for  having  determined 
the  forms  of  two  genera  of  these  animals.  The  ichthyosaurus  or 
fish-lizard  had  the  head  of  a  hzard,  with  a  very  long  pointed  muz- 
zle,  and  numerous  conical  teeth  ;  the  orbit  of  the  eye  is  uncon- 
monly  large.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  magnitude  of 
these  animals,  when  I  mention  that  the  orbit  of  the  eye  in  a  bead, 
belonging  to  Mr.  Johnson  of  Bristol,  which  I  measured,  was  tea 
inches  long  and  seven  broad  :  the  orbit  in  another  head,  beloiig>> 
ing  to  the  same  gentleman,  measured  nine  inches  in  breadfL' 
The  vertebrce  of  the  ichthyosaurus  resemble  those  -  of  a  shaik, 
which  enabled  it  to  bond  its  tail  with  great  facility,  and  assisted 
the  motion  of  its  paddles,  in  propelling  the  body  with  great  velo- 
city through  water.  Of  the  ichthyosaurus,  four  species  have  been 
discovered.  The  plesiosaurus  resembled  the  former  genus  is 
many  important  parts  of  its  osteology ;  but  its  vertebras  had  a 
closer  approximation  to  those  of  the  crocodile ;  they  are  only 
slightly  concave :  its  neck  was  longer  than  its  body,  and  was 
composed  of  thirty  vertebric,  which  exceeds  the  number  of  the 


*  Mr.  Johnson  o€  Bristol  has,  during;  many  }'ears,  devoted  much  time  and  laboQr, 
and  has  liberally  expended  considerable  Rums  of  money  in  coUecting  orgioic  le* 
oiainH  of  these  Haurian  animals ;  and  it  is  to  the  collection  of  these  i«iiiain<«  in  hii 
private  museum,  that  we  are  principally  indebted  for  the  discoveries  which  hav« 
been  made  respectmg  them. 
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cervical  vertebrse  of  the  swan.  Five  species  of  these  animals 
•  have  been  determined ;  some  of  them  were  twenty  feet  in  length. 
The  bones  of  these  animals  are  found  very  commonly  in  the  cliffs 
of  has  at  Lyme  in  Dorsetshire,  and  on  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Severn.  It  is  not  certain  that  any  bones  of  the  crocodile  genus 
which  had  feet  have  been  found  in  has ;  but  bones  of  the  turtle 
sometimes  occur  in  it.  Vegetable  remains  in  lias  consist  of  fos- 
silized wood  and  jet. 

The  lias  formation  extends  in  a  waving  line  through  England, 
from  near  Whitby  in  Yorkshire  to  Lyme  in  Dorsetshire ;  at  both 
its  extremities  it  is  fully  developed,  and  presents  similar  features, 
namely,— dark  cliffs  of  blackish  clay  or  alum  shale,  with  a  nearly 
flat  floor  of  lias  limestone  extending  into  the  sea,  forming  a  natu- 
ral pavement,  on  which  the  observer  may  walk  secure,  treading 
at  almost  every  step  on  the  organic  remains  of  the  inhabitants  of 
a  former  world,  disseminated  through  the  rock :  these  animal 
remains  are  generally  surrounded  by  stone  harder  than  the  other 
part  of  the  stratum,  and  project  above  the  surface.  At  Sand^- 
cnd,  near  Whitby,  the  alum  shale  has  been  perforated  near  the 
sea,  to  the  depth  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  yards,  without  pene- 
trating into  the  subjacent  rock ;  to  which  if  we  add  the  height  of 
the  cliffs  above,  it  will  make  a  total  thickness  of  lias  exceeding 
two  hundred  and  twenty  yards :  the  upper  parts  are  more  pro- 
ductive of  alum  than  the  lower.  In  Dorsetshire  the  whole  thick- 
ness of  the  lias  formation  may  be  seen  in  succession ;  a  few  miles 
west  of  Bridport,  the  uppermost  bed  rises  above  the  level  of  the 
sea :  three  miles  west  of  Lyme  it  terminates,  and  the  white  lias 
(the  lowest  part  of  this  formation)  may  be  observed  at  low  water 
resting  on  red  marie. 

From  the  observations  of  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  on  the  lias  near 
the  Vosges  mountains,  it  appears  that  in  the  lias  of  France  there 
are  certain  lower  strata  nearly  filled  with  shells,  and  which  con- 
tain that  beautiful  fossil  the  Lily  Encrinite.  These  strata  are 
wanting  in  every  part  of  the  English  lias  that  has  yet  been  exa- 
mined :  it  is  to  this  part  of  the  lias  that  the  name  muschelkalk 
has  been  given  by  the  Germans,  and  it  has  frequently  been  de- 
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scribed  as  a  different  formation  from  lias ;  bot  M.  BeaamoDt  nji 
that  tlie  strata  above  the  muschelkalk  are  the  calcaire  d  gnf/lh 
itesy  and  that  the  lower  and  the  upper  strata  are  andoabtedf 
parts  of  the  same  formation,  lying  between  the  red  marie,  gm 
bigarre^  and  the  oolites ;  and  he  describes  this  to  be  the  cm 
with  the  muschelkalk  in  Germany,  the  lower  beds  of  which  ab 
contain  the  lily  cncrinite.    We  have  here  a  key  to  certain  ptiti 
of  foreign  geology,  yhich  have  hitherto  been  somewhat  obscure: 
the  muschelkalk  and  the  lias  are  not,  as  has  been  often  stated, 
different  formations,  but  are  only  different  parts  of  the  same  bed; 
for  the  description  of  M.  Beaumont  is  so  precise,  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  respecting  the  identity  of  the  English  lias  and  the  French 
calcaire  a  gryphites^  and  that  the  latter  and  the  muschelkalk  are 
only  upper  and  lower  strata  of  lias.    In  England,  lias  limestone 
occurs  almost  always  in  nearly  horizontal  strata,  and  never  at- 
tains any  great  elevation.    On  the  west  of  Gloucester,  at  Higfa- 
nam  Park,  lias  limestone  forms  a  nearly  flat  pavement,  on  tiie 
summit  of  a  hill  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  levd 
of  the  Vale  of  Severn :  from  this  point  to  the  north-west  there  ii 
no  bed  of  lias  known  in  England  or  Wales ;  but  it  is  foand  m 
the  north-west  part  of  Ireland,  and  in  some  of  the  Hebrides,  it 
Barrow-on-Soar  in  Leicestershire,  lias  rises  considerably  above 
the  level  of  the  river :  it  is  in  the  flattened  balls  that  occur  in  the 
Barrow  limestone,  that  the  finest  specimens  of  fossil  fish  are 
found.  The  lias  clay,  from  its  comparative  softness,  has  firequeot* 
ly  been  excavated  into  valleys, — some  of  the  mountain  valleys  in 
the  Alps  are  cut  in  lias  clay.    The  lias  limestone  of  the  AlfM  and 
the  Jura,  loses  its  flat  and  parallel  stratification,  and  is  bent  and 
contorted  in  various  directions :  it  also  frequently  loses  its  earthy 
texture,  and  is  hard  and  semicrystalline,  like  transition  limestone. 

The  Rev.  R.  Halifax,  of  Standish,  near  Gloucester,  obligingly 
showed  me  part  of  the  lias  and  oolite  beds  in  the  vicinity  of  Chel- 
tenham, which  he  had  particularly  studied.  Between  the  opper 
lias  clay  and  the  oolite,  there  is  a  thick  bed  of  reddish  earth  with 
ferruginous  nodules  inclosing  portions  of  lias ;  this  earth  may  be 
seen  cropping  out  at  the  foot  of  Leckhampton  Hill.    No  well 
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marked  natural  division  exists,  which  can  determine  whether  this 
bed  should  be  classed  with  lias,  w  the  oolites.  The  fossils  in  lias 
clay  and  limestone  are  nearly  black,  and  are  sometimes  incrusted 
with  pyrites. 

The  most  valuable  mineral  substances  obtained  from  lias  in 
England,  are  water-setting  lime  and  alum  shale.  The  property 
of  setting  under  water  may  be  communicated  to  any  kind  of 
lime,  by  an  admixture  with  burned  and  pulverized  ironstone. 
Many  of  the  bituminous  and  pyritical  shales  in  the  coal  strata 
would  yield  alum  by  slow  combustion,  if  they  could  be  obtained 
with  facility.  When  alum  shale  is  burned,  and  the  soluble  part 
is  extracted  by  water,  it  is  necessary  to  add  potass  before  the 
process  of  evaporation,  as  crystallized  alum  is  a  triple  salt,  com- 
posed of  sulphate  of  alumine  and  potass. 

Oolite. — The  numerous  beds  of  yellowish  limestone  alterna* 
ting  with  beds  of  clay,  marie,  sand,  and  sandstone,  that  compose 
tho  oolite  formation  in  England,  are  of  variable  thickness ;  but 
their  aggregate  average  depth,  from  the  top  of  the  upper  oolite  ta 
the  lias,  may  be  estimated  at  one  thousand  feet  These  beds 
may  be  traced  with  little  interruption  along  a  waving  line  from 
the  Cleveland  Hills  in  Yorkshire,  into  Dorsetshire.  In  Glouces^ 
tersbire  they  compose  a  lofty  range  of  hills  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Vale  of  Severn,  called  the  Cotteswold  Hills ;  but  no  strata  of 
this  formation  are  found  in  any  part  of  England  or  Wales,  north* 
west  of  the  river  Severn.  In  many  parts  of  France,  the  oolite 
strata  accompanied  with  lias,  present  all  the  characters  of  the 
game  formations  in  England ;  but  in  the  Jura  mountains,  where 
.they  are  fully  developed,  the  mineral  characters  often  differ  con- 
siderably ;  and  it  is  only  from  the  geological  position  and  the  im- 
bedded fossils,  that  they  can  be  identified  with  the  English  series. 

Oolite  or  Roestone  receives  its  name  from  the  small  globules 
like  the  roe  of  a  fish,  that  are  imbedded  in  many  of  the  strata ; 
in  some  instances  these  globules  attain  the  size  of  a  pea,  and 
this  variety  has  obtained  the  name  of  Pisiform  oolite.  In  Eng- 
land, nearly  all  the  beds  of  limestone  that  are  oolitic,  in  this  for- 
mation, have  a  yellowish  brown  or  ochery  colour,  by  which  Ihey 
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may  at  first  sight  be  distinguished  from  lias.  The  limestooeii 
which  the  globules  arc  imbedded  has  generally  an  earthy  textnie, 
and  is  dull  and  incapable  of  receiving  a  polish ;  some  ▼arielia 
of  oolite  have  been  much  used  for  architecture.  St.  PaaPs,  So» 
erset  House,  and  many  of  the  public  buildings  in  London,  ue 
constructed  of  this  stone ;  but  it  is  not  durable.  The  occurrenci 
of  small  oviform  globules  in  limestone  is  not  exclusively  confiiiel 
to  the  oolite  formation ;  in  the  magnesian  Kmestone,  and  even  a 
transition  limestone,  a  tendency  to  an  oolitic  structure  may  sosa- 
times  be  observed.  It  is  not  yet  ascertained  whether  these  glob" 
ules  are  the  result  of  a  tendency  to  crystalline  arrangement,  a 
whether  they  are  of  animal  origin. 

The  organic  remains  that  occur  in  the  different  beds  of  ooBle 
are  so  numerous  and  various,  that  it  would  require  an  ample  vol- 
ume to  describe  thorn  fully.  It  will  however  be  necessary  to  no* 
ticc  those  fossil  genera  that  differ  remarkably  from  the  geoen 
whose  remains  are  found  in  the  lower  strata,  and  indicate  a  con- 
siderable change  in  the  condition  of  the  globe,  or  at  least  ii 
those  parts  of  it  where  the  strata  were  deposited. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  univalve  shells  in  the 
lower  strata  were  chiefly  diflerciit  species  of  Nautilites,  Ammas- 
itcs,  and  Belemnites,  which  are  chambered,  and  that  univalve  on- 
chambered  shells  were  rarely  found  among  them.  By  far  the 
greater  number  of  genera  that  have  left  their  remains  in  these 
strata  belong  to  the  acephalous  moluscae,  or  such  as  had  neitlier 
heads  nor  eyes,  and  inhabited  bivalve  shells.  Even  in  the  liai, 
only  four  genera  of  unchambered  univalve  shells  have  bees 
found,*  and  the  individual  shells  of  each  genus  are  very  rare;  but 
in  the  oolite,  the  genera  and  species  of  univalve  unchambered 
shells  are  more  numerous,  and  the  individual  shells  of  several  spe- 
cies abound  in  some  of  the  strata.  Now,  as  these  animals  had 
heads  and  eyes,  and  moved  on  their  bellies  like  the  land-snail,  we 
may  infer  that  they  did  not  live  in  deep  seas,  where  the  sense  of 


*  The  Helidna,  8  species ;  the  Trochus,  8  species ;  the  TomateDt,  and  die  Ifc- 
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\\B\on  could  not  be  available ;  they  lived  and  moved  iu  compara- 
tively shallow  water  near  the  shore. 

The  vertebrated  animals,  whose  remains  are  found  in  oolite, 
are  some  of  them  of  the  same  genera  as  those  discovered  in  lias; 
but  others  belong  to  the  crocodile  genus,  and  had  feet,  like  the 
living  species  of  crocodiles,  and  were  probably  amphibious: 
hence  we  may  infer,  that  there  were  dry  land  and  rivers  in  the  vi- 
cinity. 

It  may  well  excite  surprise,  that  calcareous  strata  should  so 
rarely  be  found  which  present  distinct  indications  of  having  been 
formed  exclusively  by  coralline  polypi,  particularly  as  coral  rocks 
and  reefs  of  great  extent  are  so  rapidly  forming  in  our  present 
seas.  There  are  however,  among  the  strata  of  oolite,  some 
which  are  almost  entirely  composed  of  madreporites,  and  have 
received  the  name  of  coral  ragg.  There  are  other  strata  which 
abound  in  the  remains  of  fossil  sponges  and  alcyonia,  and  with 
congeries  of  minute  millepores  and  madrepores.  Nearly  twenty 
species  of  trochiform  or  top-shaped  spiral  shells,  and  several  spe-' 
cies  of  echinites,  are  found  in  the  oolite  strata ;  but  in  the  lias 
below,  only  a  few  species  occur,  and  the  individual  shells  are 
scarce.  The  Gryphea  arcuata^  so  common  in  the  lias,  is  rarely 
if  ever  found  in  the  oolite  strata ;  but  another  species,  with  an 
expanded  shell,  called  the  Gryphea  diUUa^  is  a  fossil  frequently 
found  in  different  beds  of  the  oolite  formation.  The  shells  and 
bones  in  the  oolite  limestone  have  the  yellowish  ochery  colour  of 
the  stone  in  which  they  are  imbedded,  which  may  serve  at  once 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  lias  fossils,  that  invariably  partake  of 
the  dark  colour  of  the  beds  in  which  they  occur.  English  geolo- 
gists make  three  divisions  of  the  oolite  formation, — the  upper^ 
the  middle^  and  the  lower :  they  are  separated  by  thick  beds  of 
clay,  and  some  variety  may  be  observed  in  the  fossils  of  each  di- 
vision, but  the  general  characters  are  nearly  the  same ;  and  in 
an  elementary  treatise,  a  too  minute  description  would  only  per- 
plex the  student,  particularly  as  some  of  the  beds  appear  to  be  of 
limited  extent. 
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The  lower  division  of  oolite  comprises ;  1st,  an  imperfect  dait 
brown  limestone,  much  intermixed  with  sand  and  the  ozkle  of 
iron  ;  2dly,  beds  of  sterile  clay  and  fullers-earth ;  and,  3dly,  the 
great  oolite,  which  is  of  considerable  thickness,  and  yields  free- 
stone for  architecture :  it  is  composed  of  minute  globules  and 
broken  shells,  united  by  a  yellowish  earthy  calcareous  cenient 
With  the  lower  division  of  oolites  may  also  be  classed,  4thlyt  the 
Strinesfield  slate,  which  is  a  sandy  calcareous  stone,  dividing  into 
thin  strata,  accompanied  with  shale  and  carbonaeeous  matter, 
dthly,  forest  marble :  the  beds  are  not  numerous,  and  are  chiefly 
composed  of  large  fragments  of  shells ;  small  entire  turbinated 
shells  abound  in  some  of  the  strata.    It  deserves  attention,  that 
the  univalve  shells  are  most  frequent  in  the  thin  beds,  and  the 
bivalves  in  the  thicker  beds,  of  this  stone.  6thly,  cornbrash.  This 
is  the  upper  part  of  the  lower  division  of  oolites ;  it  does  not 
compose  beds  of  any  considerable  thickness,  nor  does  it  frequent- 
ly occur  in  regular  strata  of  any  great  extent,  but  generally  in  de- 
tachi^d  masses,  cemented  by  clay :  the  external  part  of  the  stooc 
is  brown,  but  the  inner  part  has  oflcn  a  gray  or  bluish  colour.  To 
Mr.  Wm.  Smith  wc  arc  principally  indebted  for  the  first  accurate 
account  of  the  diflerent  buds  of  the  oolite  formation  :  he  obser- 
ved that  though  the  total  thickness  of  the  cornbrash  beds  is  but 
sniiiil,  there  is  a  considerable  diflercnce  between  the  fossils  in  the 
upp*  r  beds  and  those  in  the  lower  ones. 

Uftween  the  lower  and  the  middle  division  of  oolites,  there  are 
Ik^s  fifdurk  blue  clay  called  Oxford  or  Clunch  clay;  the  thick- 
ness has  been  estimated  at  two  hundred  feet.  Spme  of  the  beds 
are  bituminous,  and  bear  a  near  resemblance  to  lias  clay ;  they 
abound  in  Septaria :  other  beds  are  much  intermixed  with  calca- 
reous earth.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  Oxford  clay,  irregular 
beds  of  limestone  occur,  which  have  received  the  name  of  Kel- 
loway  rock,  from  being  found  near  Kelloway  bridge,  in  Wiltshire. 
Thf»  lionos  of  one  species  of  ichthyosourus,  different  from  those 
in  til'.  Ijas,  have  been  found  in  the  Oxford  clay. 

The  MIDDLE  DIVISION  of  ooZiVt' coiisists,  1st,  of  beds  of  siliceous 
and  calcareous  sand :  2ndly,  the  coral  ragg  composed  of  loose 
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earthy  limestone,  sometimes  entirely  formed  of  several  species  of 
branching  madrepores ;  and  3rdly,  the  upper  oolite :  this  agrees 
in  many  of  its  characters  with  the  great  oolite,  but  is  more  perish- 
able ;  in  some  of  the  beds,  the  oolitic  character  is  scarcely  dis- 
cernible, in  other  beds  the  globules  are  as  large  as  peas ;  it  has 
hence  received  the  name  of  Pisolite.  The  total  thickness  of  all 
the  beds  in  this  division  has  been  estimated  at  two  hundred  feet 
Between  the  Middle  and  the  Upper  division  of  oolites,  there 
occurs  another  thick  bed  of  clay,  which  has  received  the  name  of 
Kimmeridge  clay.  It  is  a  grayish  clay  passing  into  the  state  of 
shale,  and  is  sometimes  so  bituminous  as  to  be  used  for  fiiel ;  its 
thickness  in  some  parts  is  more  than  one  hundred  feet.  Bones 
of  saurian  or  lizard-shaped  animals  have  been  found  in  this  clay, 
and  also  bones  of  animals  of  a  higher  order  allied  to  the  whale 
or  seal. 

The  UPPER  DIVISION  of  oolite  comprises  the  beds  of  Portland 
stone,  which  have  been  well  described  as  a  calcareo-siliceous  free- 
stone, with  beds  and  nodules  of  flint  In  the  Isle  of  Portland, 
where  the  middle  bed  of  the  Portland  stone  is  quarried  for  archi- 
tectural purposes,  it  is  covered  by  a  cream-coloured  stone  called 
Cfl7»,  which  is  only  burned  for  lime :  under  this,  there  are  two  beds 
of  workable  stone,  each  five  feet  thick,  separated  by  gray  flint, 
and  a  third  bed  of  the  best  stone  below.  The  total  thickness  of 
the  three  beds  of  building  stone  varies  from  seventeen  to  twenty- 
four  feet  The  Purbeck  beds  are  by  some  geologists  classed  with 
the  oolites ;  but  they  may  more  properly  be  regarded  as  a  distinct 
formation,  belonging  to  the  iron-sand,  as  the  fossils  contained  in 
these  beds  differ  much  from  those  in  the  oolite,  and  are  supposed 
to  be  fresh  water  shells. 

The  calcareous  sandy  slate  of  Stonesfield,  near  Woodstock  in 
Oxfordshire,  is  believed  to  form  a  member  of  the  lower  oolitic  se- 
ries ;  but  its  organic  remains  are  so  difierent  from  those  in  any 
known  beds  of  oolite,  that  until  it  can  be  seen  actually  covered 
by  some  undisputed  member  of  the  oolite  series,  a  doubt  must 
be  entertained  whether  it  may  not  be  a  portion  of  a  more  recent 
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formation  out  of  its  place,  as  we  find  chalk  occasionally  beyoad 

the  limits  generally  assigned  to  it 

The  Stoncsficid  slate  consists  of  two  beds  of  ycUowiBh  or  gray- 
ish oolitic  hmestone,  each  about  two  feet  thick,  and  separated 
by  a  bed  of  loose  calcareous  sandstone  about  the  same  thickneKi 
The  Stonesficid  slate  on  exposure  to  frost  divides  into  thin  plates, 
which  are  used  for  roofing.  The  stone  is  obtained  by  working 
horizontal  galleries  in  the  hill,  which  galleries  communicate  with 
deep  perpendicular  shafts.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  account 
has  been  yet  published  of  the  different  strata  of  stone  sunk 
thrrmgh  by  these  shafts,  as  we  might  hence  derive  decisive  evi- 
dence, respecting  the  true  geological  position  of  the  Stonesfield 
slate. 

The  fossil  remains  in  the  Stonesfield  slate,  consist  of  the  im- 
pressions of  the  outer  cases  or  elytra  of  winged  insects,  and  the 
bones  of  animals  of  the  opossum  or  diadelphis  genus,  and  also  the 
bones  of  the  megalosaurus  or  gigantic  Hzard,  supposed  to  be 
analogous  to  the  Monitor.  From  the  size  of  these  bones,  it  ii 
estimated  that  the  animal  to  which  they  belonged,  was  forty  feet 
in  length  and  twelve  feet  high.  Legs  and  thigh  bones  of  birdi 
are  also  found  in  the  Stonesfield  slate,  with  the  teeth,  palates, 
and  vertebrae  of  fishes,  and  two  or  three  varieties  of  crabs  and 
lobsters.  Several  varieties  of  marine  shells  and  of  plants  occnr 
in  the  same  beds.  The  most  remarkable  circumstance  attendhig 
these  fossil  remains  is,  that  they  should  occur  in  strata  which  are 
generally  hplieved  to  have  been  deposited  before  the  creation  of 
terrestrial  mammalia.  If,  however,  there  were  islands,  inhabited 
by  the  higher  class  of  animals,  when  the  oolite  beds  were  form- 
ing, their  bones  may  have  been  carried  down  by  rivers  into  the 
sea,  and  deposited  with  those  of  marine  animals.  But  though 
this  hypothesis  might  satisfactorily  explain  the  occurrence  of 
these  remains  in  the  Stonesfield  slate,  it  would  still  be  not  less 
extriiordinary,  that  similar  remains  should  have  been  no  where 
found  in  any  of  the  upper  secondary  strata  in  England,  nor  in 
oliuir  cuuntries ;  and  that  they  are  never  met  with,  except  in  stra- 
ta consiflrnibly  above  the  chalk  formation.    The  occurrence  of 
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wood,  and  beds  of  lignite  (or  wood  coal)  in  oolite,  confirms  the 
opinion  that  dry  land  existed  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  at  the 
period  when  the  oolitic  beds  were  formed  or  deposited ;  but  no 
indication  that  the  land  was  inhabited  by  terrestrial  quadrupeds 
has  been  hitherto  discovered,  except  in  the  slate  of  Stonestield. 
In  the  strata  above  the  oolite,  particularly  in  the  iron-sand  of 
Cuc.kfield,  the  bones  of  the  megalosaurus  and  crocodile,  and  those 
of  turtles,  birds,  and  fish,  present  a  similarity  to  the  fossils  of 
Stonesfield ;  but  the  bones  of  terrestrial  quadrupeds  are  wanting, 
and  many  of  the  shells  are  fluviatile.  But  where  was  the  island 
on  which  the  animals  lived  and  flourished,  that  have  left  their 
bones  in  the  strata  of  Stonesfield  ?  This  question  will  be  consid- 
ereii  in  the  brief  chapter  I  propose  to  give  of  the  Geology  of 
England. 


OBSEEVATIONS. 


The  oolites  on  the  continent  are  frequently  accompanied  with  bedn 
of  lignite :  in  England,  lignite  is  not  found  in  oolite,  but  in  the  thick 
beds  of  clay  which  separate  the  upper  and  the  middle  divisions  of  this 
formation.  In  returning  from  the  county  of  Durham,  in  18!iK),  I  took 
a  hasty  morning  survey  of  the  oolite  of  the  Cleveland  Hills  in  York- 
shire, in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Thirk.  I  had  not  time  to  visit  the 
coal  mines;  but  from  the  specimens  of  coal  I  saw  lying  by  the  road 
side,  I  should  consider  it  as  a  lignite,  and  not  a  true  mineral  coal :  it 
is  chiefly  employed  in  burning  lime,  and  is  not  used  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, except  by  the  poor.  The  oolite  of  the  Cleveland  HiJis  inclines 
to  a  light  smoke-gray  colour ;  it  is  distinctly  oolitic ;  the  stone  is  more 
compact  and  hard  than  the  oolites  of  Oxfordshire  or  Gloucestershire, 
and  bears  a  near  resemblance  to  some  of  the  limestone  beds  on  the 
Jura,  which  I  saw  the  same  summer.  The  Cleveland  oolite  appears 
to  rest  immediately  on  a  sandy  red  earth,  like  that  over  the  lias  near 
Cheltenham,  and  according  to  the  account  of  the  quarry  men,  the  bed 
below  is  a  dark  soft  shale,  which  they  considered  to  be  the  same  as 
the  alum  t^hale  {lias)  on  the  north  side  of  the  same  range  of  hills. 
Some  geologists,  and  particularly  M.  Humboldt,  describe  a  formation 
of  sandstone  called  quader  sandsuiny  as  being  directly  interposed  be- 
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tween  the  lias  and  the  oolites.  Many  English  geol^glsU  regftrd  Ail 
sandstone  as  identical  with  the  iron-sand  or  Uastings-sand.  AccorAi| 
to  Humboldt,  quader  sandstein  has  a  vrhitish-yellovrish  or  grayish  co- 
lour; the  grains  are  fine,  and  are  united  by  an  almost  ioviaible  ugil- 
laceous  or  siliceous  cement;  it  contains  but  little  mica,  which  is  al- 
ways of  a  silvery  colour,  and  occurs  in  detached  scales.*— £nat  mr  h 
Gisement  dts  Roches^  p.  268.  The  quader  sandstein  placed  betweci 
lias  and  oolite,  corresponds  in  geological  position  with  the  sandy  bedi 
that  separate  these  formations  in  Gloucestershire ;  but  the  qmder 
!iandstcin  described  by  other  geologists  as  containing  Dumeroas  rege- 
table  fossil  remains,  may  with  much  probability  be  referred  to  theira- 
^andover  the  oolite,  which  will  be  described  in  the  following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


ON  CHALK,  AND  THE  SUBJACENT  STRATA  CONTAINING  REMAINS 
OF  LAND  PLANTS  AND  FRESH  WATER  ANIMALS. 

Kemarkable  Zoological  Characters  of  the  Strata  between  the  Upper  Oolites  and 
Green-sand. — Purbeek  beds. — Iron-sand. — ^Tropical  Plants  and  gigantic  Animal 
Remains  discovered  in  it. — Supposed  appearance  of  the  country  at  the  period 

when  these  Animals  flourished.— Green-sand.— Chalk-marle.—Lower  Chalk  

Chalk  with  Flints.— Thickness  and  Extent  of  Chalk  in  various  countries.— Infer- 
ences from  the  condition  of  the  Fossils  found  in  Chalk.— Observations  on  the 
State  of  the  Upper  Secondary  Strata  previous  to  the  deposition  of  the  Tertiary 
Strata. 

In  an  elementary  treatise  on  Geology,  it  is  desirable  to  present 
t^Sjie  view  of  the  reader,  not  the  geology  of  a  single  country, 
but  that  of  the  whole  globe,  as  far  as  it  has  been  ascertained.  In 
certain  countries,  particular  formations  occupy  a  considerable 
extent,  and  are  of  great  thickness ;  in  other  countries,  similar  for- 
mations are  oAen  wanting  altogether,  or  the  beds  are  so  thin  as 
scarcely  to  excite  notice.  The  upper  secondary  strata  cover 
more  than  one  half  of  England,  and  hence  the  English  geologist 
might  be  suspected  of  bestowing  upon  them  too  great  a  portion 
of  his  attention ;  but  a  more  accurate  examination  of  other  coun- 
tries, has  fully  proved,  that  many  of  the  British  strata  which  were 
formerly  believed  to  be  of  very  limited  extent,  arc  spread  over  a 
great  part  of  Europe,  and  preserve  the  same  order  of  succession 
as  in  our  own  island : — a  description  of  these  strata  is  therefore 
an  essential  part  of  general  geology.  The  formations  of  the 
magnesian  limestone,  the  red  marie,  the  lias,  the  oolites,  and  the 
chalk,  have  risen  into  geologic;^!  importance  within  the  last  twelve 
years ;  and  the  reproach  cast  upon  South  Britain  by  our  neigh- 
bours on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed,  namely,  "  that  there  was 
little  or  nothing  in  England  worth  the  attention  of  a  geologist/' 
has  lost  all  its  force.  The  beds  of  sand  and  clay,  that  intervene 
between  the  two  last  formations  above  enumerated,  were  how- 
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ever  still  more  recently  regarded  as  unworthy  of  particulaniotieer 
as  it  could  not  be  expected,  that  beds  of  sand  or  clay  shosii 
preserve  the  regularity  of  stony  strata,  over  a  great  extent  of  iv- 
face :  but  the  recent  labours  of  Mr.  Mantell  and  of  Dr.  Fittoi, 
have  made  us  acquainted  with  facts  respecting  thf»e  earthy  ui 
sandy  deposits,  which  are  scarcely  exceeded  in  interest,  by  uf 
discoveries  in  the  lower  strata. 

In  some  of  the  lower  formations  we  occasionally  find  india- 
tions  of  dry  land  and  frcsh-wuter  having  existed  in  the  vicinilf 
at  the  time  when  the  strata  were  deposited  ;  but  we  no  where 
discover  a  single  stratum,  of  which  we  can  say  decidedly,— ilui 
was  once  the  dry  surface  of  an  island,  or  a  continent  Id  the 
strata  which  we  are  now  to  describe,  the  shells  belong  chie^ 
if  not  exclusively,  to  species  which  arc  regarded  as  river  shdk; 
and  the  abundance  of  tree-ferns  and  other  land  plants  indicaK, 
that  the  strata  in  which  they  are  found,  were  the  soil  on  whicb 
they  originally  grew :  this  is  rendered  still  more  probable  fay  the 
occurrence  of  the  bones  and  teeth  of  herbivorous  animabiDtlie 
same  strata.  Some  of  these  animals  are  of  such  a  vast  and  ip> 
palling  magnitude,  as  would  exceed  the  sober  measure  of  ordi» 
ry  belief,  if  unsupported  by  the  existence  of  well  preserved  paitt 
of  their  skeletons,  that  leave  no  room  for  doubt. 

The  beds  which  preserve  the  remains  of  land  plants,  and  of  u- 
imals  living  partly  or  entirely  on  dry  land,  are  covered  by  otbcB 
of  marine  origin,  and  by  the  vast  formation  of  chalk,  in  aggiC* 
gate  thickness  not  less  than  six  hundred  feet,  but  in  which  then- 
mains  of  no  land  animal  have  as  yet  been  discovered. 

Between  the  upper  oolites  described  in  the  last  chapter,  tod 
the  lowest  part  of  the  chalk  formation,  the  following  beds  rnKj 
be  enumerated,  commencing  with  the  lowest. 

The  Purbeck  beds^  so  called  from,  the  Isle  of  Purbeck  in  Do^ 
setshire,  where  they  were  formerly  quarried  for  a  limestcme  d^ 
nominated  Purbeck  marble.  These  beds  consist  of  ar^illaceooi 
limestone,  alternating  with  shale;  the  upper  beds  furnished  the 
best  stone :  the  total  thickness  of  all  the  strata  is  about  three  bua- 
<)red  feet ;  they  abound  in  fresh  water  shells. 
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The  IroH'iand  or  Hastingsscmd  coven  the  Purbeck  beds ;  it 
is  chiefly  a  siliceous  sand  or  loose  sandstone,  containing  the  brown 
oxide  of  iron,  which  generally  gives  the  sandy  beds  a  reddish 
brown  colour  :  beds  of  clay  and  fullers-earth  are  occasionally  in- 
terstratified  with  the  iron-sand. 

The  oxide  of  iron,  so  abundantly  disseminated  through  this 
sand,  is  often  concreted  into  hard  nodules  in  irregular  veins,  which 
project  above  the  surface,  wherever  steep  banks  or  escarpments 
of  iron-sand  occur.  Silicified  wood  and  wood  coal  arc  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  sandstone  belonging  to  this  formation,  both 
in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  A  very  deep  section  has  been 
cut  through  the  iron-sand,  at  Woburn  in  Bedfordshire,  to  level 
the  great  road  from  London  to  Northampton :  a  distinct  view  of 
its  mineral  characters  may  there  be  observed  ;  and  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Woburn  there  are  pits  made  in  the  sand,  to  extract  fullers- 
earth.  But  in  Tilgate  Forest  in  Sussex,  the  zoological  charac- 
ters of  this  formation  are  most  remarkably  displayed.  Mr.  Man- 
tell  has  published  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  fossil  remains 
which  he  discovered  there.  They  consist  of  petrified  trunks  of 
large  plants,  bearing  a  resemblance  to  the  palms,  arborescent 
ferns,  and  gigantic-  reeds  of  tropical  climates ;  the  shells  of  fi^sh 
water  genera,  as  the  freshwater  muscle,  the  mya,  cyrena,  pahidi- 
na,  and  Helix  vivipara.  Some  remains  of  fish,  and  three  distinct 
species  of  turtles,  have  also  been  discovered ;  and  the  bones,  teeth, 
and  scales  of  at  least  four  gigantic  species  of  the  lizard  family ; 
namely,  the  crocodile,  plesiosaurus,  megalosaurus,  and  igua- 
nodon. 

The  crocodilian  remains  are  pronounced  by  Cuvier  to  be,  almost 
identical  with  those  of  the  fi>88il  crocodile  discovered  at  Caen  in 
Normandy,  which  belongs  to  the  genus  gavial  (the  crocodile  of 
the  Ganges.) 

The  Pleaiosannis. — This  animal  has  been  noticed,  Chap.  II. 
and  X. 

The  Megalosaumt. — The  bones  of  this  animal  found  at  Til- 
gate  are  similar  to  those  discovered  by  Mr.  Buckland  in  the 
Stonesfield  strata.   The  megalosaurus  is  supposed  to  appioacb 
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nearer  to  the  form  of  the  Monitor*  than  to  any  other  species  </ 
living  lizard ;  but  its  size  is  so  enormous,  that  Cuvier  says,  if  we 
suppose  it  to  have  possessed  the  proportion  of  the  monitor,  il 
must  have  exceeded  seventy  feet  in  length. 

The  Iguanodon. — A  nondescript  herbivorous  reptUe,  whi^ 
Cuvier  pronounces  to  be  the  most  extraordinary  animal  yet  dii- 
covered.  Its  structure  approaches  nearest  to  that  of  the  Iguam, 
a  large  species  of  lizard  in  the  West  Indies :  its  length  was  l» 
tween  sixty  and  seventy  feet,  which  is  double  that  of  the  largot 
living  crocodile.  But  the  great  peculiarity  of  the  iguanodoD,ii 
the  form  of  its  teeth,  which  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
grinders  of  herbivorous  mammalia,  being  evidently  intended  ibr 
mastication,  in  which  respect  it  differs  from  all  living  animab  of 
the  lizard  family.  The  herbivorous  amphibia;  gnaw  off  the  veg- 
etable productions  on  which  they  feed,  but  do  not  chew  them.^ 

Since  the  vegetable  remains,^^  says  Mr.  Mantell,  with  wbidi 
the  teeth  of  the  iguanodon  arc  associated,  consist  prlncipaDj  of 
those  tribes  of  plants  that  arc  furnished  with  rough  thick  8teini» 
and  which  were  probably  the  principal  food  of  the  original  animd, 
we  may  be  permitted  to  remark,  that  this  peculiar  structure  of 
the  teeth  seems  to  have  been  required,  to  enable  the  animal  to 
accommodate  itself  to  the  condition  in  which  it  was  placed.^-^ 
The  iguanodon  appears  also  to  have  possessed  a  horn,  equal  in 
size  and  not  very  different  in  f<»rm  from  the  horn  of  the  rhinoce- 
ros :  in  this  respect,  it  resembles  a  living  species  of  iguana,  a  na- 
tive of  St.  Domingo. 

Mr.  Mantell  concludes  his  Illustrations  of  the  Geology  of  Sus- 
sex,"^ with  the  following  interesting  observations. 

We  cannot  leave  this  subject  without  offering  a  few  general 
remarks  on  the  probable  condition  of  the  country,  through  which 
the  waters  flowed  that  deposited  the  strata  of  Tilgate  Forest; 
and  on  the  nature  of  its  animal  and  vegetable  productioni. 
Whether  it  were  an  island  or  a  continent,  may  not  be  determined; 


*  The  MoDitor~&  species  of  lizards  which  are  suppowd  to  give  warniog  of  Cfae  ap- 
proach of  the  crocodile  by  a  hiwiDg  noise. 
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but  that  it  was  diversified  by  hill  and  valley,  and  enjoyed  a  climate 
of  a  higher  temperature  than  any  part  of  modem  Europe,  is 
more  than  probable.  Several  kinds  of  ferns  appear  to  have 
constituted  the  immediate  vegetable  clothing  of  the  soil ;  the  ele- 
gant Hymenopterts  psilotoides^  which  probably  never  attained  a 
greater  height  than  three  or  four  feet,  and  the  beautiful  Pecop- 
teris  reticulata,,  of  still  lesser  growth,  being  abundant  every  where. 
It  is  easy  to  conceive  what  would  be  the  appearance  of  the  val- 
leys and  plains  covered  with  these  plants,  from  that  presented  by 
modern  tracts,  where  the  common  ferns  so  generally  prevail. 
But  the  loftier  vegetables  were  so  entirely  distinct  from  any  that 
are  now  known  to  exist  in  European  countries,  that  we  seek  in 
vain  for  any  thing  at  all  analogous  without  the  tropics.  The  for- 
ests of  ClathrarkR  and  Endogenit€B,  (the  plants  of  which,  like 
some  of  the  recent  arborescent  ferns,  probably  attained  a  height 
of  thirty  or  forty  feet,)  must  have  borne  a  much  greater  resem- 
blance to  those  of  tropical  regions,  than  to  any  that  now  occur 
in  temperate  climates.  That  the  soil  was  of  a  sandy  nature  on 
the  hills  and  less  elevated  parts  of  the  country,  and  argillaceous 
in  the  plains  and  marshes,  may  be  inferred  from  the  vegetable  re- 
mains, and  from  the  nature  of  the  substances  in  which  they  are 
enclosed.  Sand  and  clay  every  where  prevail  in  the  Hastings 
strata ;  nor  is  it  unworthy  of  remark,  that  the  recent  vegetables 
to  which  the  fossil  plants  bear  the  greatest  analogy,  affect  soils 
of  this  description.  If  we  attempt  to  pourtray  the  animals  of 
this  ancient  country,  our  description  will  posses  more  of  the 
character  of  a  romance,  than  of  a  legitimate  deduction  from  es- 
tablished facts.  Turtles,  of  various  kinds,  must  have  been  seen 
on  the  banks  of  its  rivers  or  lakes,  and  groups  of  enormous  croc- 
odiles basking  in  the  fens  and  shallows.^ 

The  gigantic  Megalosaurm^  and  yet  more  gigantic  Iguano- 
don^  to  whom  the  groves  of  palms  and  arborescent  ferns  would 
be  mere  beds  of  reeds,  must  have  been  of  such  prodigious  mag- 
nitude, that  the  existing  animal  creation  presents  us  with  no  fit 
objects  of  comparison.  Imagine  an  animal  of  the  lizard  tribe, 
three  or  four  times  as  large  as  the  largest  crocodile,  having  jaws, 
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with  teeth  equal  in  size  to  the  incisors  of  the  rhinocerot,  anl 
crested  with  horns ; — such  a  creature  must  have  been  the  iguaa- 
odon  I  Nor  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  waters  much  leas  wollde^ 
ful ;  witness  the  plesiosaurus,  which  only  required  wings  to  be  t 
flying  dragon  ;  the  fishes  resembling  Siluri^  BdlistiB^  dtc/^ 

The  parts  of  England  where  the  iron-sand  covers  a  considen- 
ble  extent  of  surface,  are  the  counties  of  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Bed- 
fordshire.   In  France  it  is  denominated  grrn  ferrugineux. 

The  Weald'clay^  so  called  from  being  first  noticed  in  the 
Wealds  of  Kent,  varies  in  its  quality  from  a  dark  tenacious  clay, 
to  a  gray  calcareous  marie.  Some  of  the  beds  consist  of  argil- 
laceous limestone,  filled  with  univalve  shells  of  the  genus  Vivipara, 
a  freshwater  shelL  This  limestone,  called  Petworth  or  Sussex 
marble,  closely  resembles  the  Purbeck  marble  before  described. 
In  Kent,  the  Wcald-clay  is  three  hundred  feet  thick,  but  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  an  extensive  bed,  as  it  grows  thinner  in  the  ad- 
jacent counties,  and  has  not  been  traced  beyond  them.  Here 
terminates  the  freshwater  formation  below  chalk,  comprising  the 
Purbeck  beds,  the  Hastings  or  iron-sands,  and  the  Weald-clay, 
with  their  associated  beds  of  marlc  and  limestone.  Whether  the 
whole  series  were  deposited  in  a  freshwater  lake,  or  whether  the 
remains  of  freshwater  plants  and  animals  were  carried  down  by 
rivers,  and  Jcft  in  estuaries  at  their  mouths,  perhaps  future  invet- 
tigation  may  determine.  Whatever  was  the  condition  of  this 
part  of  the  globe,  when  the  strata  with  freshwater  remains  were 
formed,  we  have  certain  proof,  that  it  was  again  covered  by  a 
very  deep  sea,  in  which  all  the  thick  beds  of  chalk  and  chalk 
marie  were  deposited,  and  in  which  the  numerous  tribes  of  ma- 
rine animals  Uved  and  flourished,  that  have  left  their  exuvise  in 
the  difiercnt  parts  of  that  great  calcareous  formation. 

Green-sand. — This  bed,  which  is  of  considerable  thickness,  if 
interposed  between  tlic  Wcald-clay  and  the  chalk,  and  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  iron-sand  below  both,  by  its  mineral  and 
zoological  characters.*    The  grecn*sand  might  perhaps  be  prop- 


*  The  fowiN  in  the  Weald-day  of  Tilgate  Forest,  according  to  Mr.  ManteHj  an 
iht  Cjpris  faba.  Paludine,  Cyrens,  scales  of  iishes,  and  Viviparc  palodiiue. 
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erly  classed  as  a  lower  member  of  the  chalk  fbrmatioD,  as  it  ac- 
compauies  chalk,  both  in  England  and  on  the  continent  of  Ea- 
rope ;  and  the  lower  beds  of  chalk  or  chalk  marie,  pass  gradual- 
ly into  the  green-sand,  by  a  close  intermixture  with  it,  and  have, 
on  account  of  their  greenish  or  yellowish  colour,  been  denomina- 
ted  Glaucmie  crayeuse  and  Craie  chloriiSe^  by  the  French, 

Green-sand  has  received  its  English  name  from  its  intermixture 
Mrith  particles  of  green  earth  ;  it  is  very  variable  in  its  mineral 
characters,  being  sometimes  found  composed  of  loose  siliceous 
«and ;  in  other  situations,  it  forms  sandstone  cemented  by  calca* 
reous  earth ;  it  abounds  in  siliceous  concretions,  which  vary  from 
an  opaque  bluish  white  chert  or  hornstone,  to  flint  and  chalcedo- 
ny. The  geodes  found  in  the  green-sand  near  Sidmouth,  are 
composed  of  opaque  chert  on  the  outside,  and  contain  within, 
mammillated  concretions  of  beautiful  chalcedony,  and  occasion* 
ally  perfect  minute  rock  crystals.  Some  of  the  sandy  concretiona 
near  Sidmouth  have  a  beautiful  green  colour,  which  I  found  to 
proceed  from  green  sulphate  of  iron.* 

The  fossils  in  the  green-sand  are  very  numerous  and  in  high 
preservation :  they  consist  chiefly  of  various  species  of  chambered 
and  unchambered  univalve  sbellst  and  of  bivalve  shells  and  echi- 
ni ;  few  remains  o(  vertebrated  animals  have  been  found  in  any 
part  of  the  beds.  Amidst  the  great  variety  of  fossil  species,  it 
would  be  difiicult  to  select  any  one  which  is  decidedly  character-, 
istic  of  this  formation ;  but  where  several  species  are  associated 
in  the  green-sand  in  difierent  situations,  they  may  serve  collect- 
ively to  identify  it  in  remote  countries.  M.  A.  Brongniart  has 
thus  attempted  to  identify  the  strata  near  the  Perte  de  Rhone  on 
the  confines  of  Savoy,  with  the  green-sand  or  chalk  marie  in  the 
north  of  France  and  in  England,  in  an  interesting  memoir  enti- 
tled Sur  lesCaradireM  Zoologique^det  FomuaUms^  publ.  1833.t 


*  Co  tiie  eait  of  Sldmoa1ii»  Iminadiatsly  sbcnre  Hie  town,  I  obsenred  srecB-naiA 
intermixed  wiUi  black  pMlickv*  which  I  aicertainad  to  be  the  black  oadde  of  mmr 
ganew. 

t  Near  the  Perte  de  Rhone,  in  die  bed  of  the  river  Valteline,  I  discovered  flra|t 
temriog  a  great  reaemblaiiee  to  the  lower  EngSsh  chalk. 
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There  is  one  negative  character  wliich  the  (bssib  in  the  gn» 
sand  aflford ;  the  echini  of  the  genus  Spatangus,  which  are  ea» 
inon  in  chalk,  and  in  the  green-sand,  have  not  been  discoved 
in  any  lower  formation.  In  the  western  part  of  England,  ik 
fossils  in  green-sand  are  often  converted  into  chalcedony.  Bekt 
the  grccn-sand,  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  there  ia  a  atraUm  of 
clay,  called  gcdt^  under  which  there  is  a  ferruginous  sand,  paa^ 
in  the  lower  part  into  green-sand ;  this  is  sometimes  called  Shast 
lin-sand,  and  sometimes  the  lower  green-sand.  According  to 
Mr.  Mantell,  it  contains  casts  of  the  trigoniae,  patellae,  modiok^ 
dLC.  The  gait  or  Folkstone  marie,  contains  belemnites,  ammofr 
ites,  and  nautilites,  with  remains  of  fishes  and  crabs. 

The  green-sand  formation  is  covered  by  chalk ;  but  in  sone 
parts  of  England  it  extends  beyond  the  chalk,  and  coven  tk 
subjacent  strata  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  chalk  feni' 
tion.  The  French  chemist  M.  Berthier,  discovered  that  tk 
green  particles  in  the  strata  under  and  over  chalk,  are  the  siliciale 
of  iron.  The  general  name  given  by  the  French  to  the  grea- 
sand  formation,  is  gres  et  sables  verts. 

Chalk. — This  rock  extends  through  many  of  the  eastern  ui 
southern  counties  in  England ;  it  may  be  traced  with  little  inter 
ruption  from  Yorkshire  into  Kent,  and  from  Kent  into  Donel- 
shire.  Chalk  is  a  stone  so  well  known  in  England,  as  to  reque 
but  Uttle  description.  Its  prevailing  colour  is  white,  but  someflf 
the  lower  beds  incline  to  gray ;  it  has  an  earthy  texture,  and  b 
generally  so  soft  as  to  yield  to  the  nail,  though  some  of  the  lower 
beds  are  sufRciently  hard  to  be  employed  for  building-stont 
The  average  thickness  of  the  chalk  strata  may  be  estimated  it 
from  six  hundred  to  eight  hundred  feet.  The  upper  beds  con- 
tain numerous  nodules  and  short  irregular  veins  of  flint ;  the 
lower  chalk  contains  fewer  flints,  and  is  generally  hard :  beknr 
this,  there  occur  beds  of  soft  chalk,  called  chalk  marie.  In 
France  the  beds  of  chalk  seldom  attain  the  thickness  which  thej 
have  in  England.  The  French  divide  the  chalk  formation  into 
the  lowest  or  chalk  marie,  with  green  particles,  craie  cUoriiee^  or 
glauconic  crayeuse^  the  middle  or  coarse  chalk  is  of  a  grayish 
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colour  and  intermixed  with  sand;  it  contains  whitish  chert  {craie 
grossiere  or  craie  tufeau^)  the  upper  or  white  chalk  (crate 
ftZoncAe,).  which  contains  nodules  of  common  flint. 

M.  Humboldt,  after  noticing  the  great  intermixture  of  th« 
sandy  calcareous  and  argillaceous  beds,  in  the  formations  below 
chalk,  and  which  is  greatly  increased  in  the  tertiary  strata  above 
chalk,  observes,  that  nature  seems  to  have  relented  in  her  ten- 
dency to  form  complex  mixtures  when  chalk  was  deposited."  In 
the  chalk  formation,  we  find  an  assemblage  of  calcareous  strata, 
composed  of  carbonate  of  lime,  with  very  little  intermixture  of 
the  other  earths,  and  without  any  alternation  with  argillaceous  or 
siliceous  strata.  Chalk  is  not,  however,  absolutely  pure ;  for  be- 
side the  nodules  and  veins  of  flint  that  occur  in  it,  but  which  bear 
no  sensible  proportion  to  the  whole  mass,  some  of  the  strata  con- 
tain an  intermixture  with  siliceous  sand,  and  in  other  strata,  cal- 
careous earth  is  combined  with  magnesia.  In  some  of  the  chalk 
strata  in  France,  the  magnesia  exceeds  ten  per  cent,  and  I  believe 
many  of  the  English  chalk  strata  contain  as  great  a  proportion  of 
magnesian  earth. 

Chalk  which  contains  a  notable  portion  of  magnesia,  may  gen- 
erally be  known  by  an  appearance  of  dendritical  spotted  delinea- 
tions on  the  surface  of  the  natural  partings,  and  by  minute  black 
spots,  like  grains  of  gunpowder,  in  the  substance  of  the  chalk. 

The  stratification  of  chalk  is  seldom  so  distinct  as  in  many  other 
calcareous  formations:  this  may  be  partly  owing  to  the  softness  of 
the  beds,  which  appear  to  have  yielded  to  pressure  ;  and  to  the 
same  cause  we  may  probably  ascribe  the  fractured  state  of  the 
nodules  of -flint  in  chalk,  which  often  appear  whole,  when  they  are 
imbedded  in  the  rock,  but  when  taken  out,  are  found  to  be  shiver- 
ed into  innumerable  angular  fragments.  The  nodules  of  flint, 
are  commonly  arranged  in  pretty  regular  layers  in  the  chalk ; 
they  occur  in  detached  concretions  of  various  shapes  and  sizes : 
some  of  them  are  believed  to  be  the  casts  of  spongiform  zoo- 
phytes ;  and  this  is  rendered  more  probable,  by  the  fi'equent  oc- 
currence of  fossil  echini  in  chalk,  in  which  the  internal  part  is  fill- 
ed with  flint,  and  forms  a  perfect  cast  of  the  animal. 
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The  constant  occurrence  of  flint  in  the  upper  chalk,  and  tk 
apparent  conversion  of  animal  remains  into  flint,  has  fbrmeilf 
given  rise  to  much  speculation  respecting  the  origin  of  flint,  aid 
it  was  at  one  time  maintained,  that  flint  and  chalk  are  convertUe 
or  capable  of  undergoing  a  mutual  transmutation  :  but  what'^nr 
hidden  processes  there  may  be  in  the  great  laboratory  of  ite 
earth,  by  which  all  mineral  substances,  held  to  be  elementary  h} 
the  chemist,  may  be  resolved  into  original  elements  still  morem* 
pie,  and  afterwards  recompounded  into  other  substances,  «e 
have  no  reason  to  mount  so  high  in  our  speculations,  respectof 
the  origin  of  flint. 

Flint  is  siliceous  earth  nearly  pure,  and  we  find  the  same  eartk 
under  diflerent  forms  combined  with  almost  all  calcareous  rocb 
in  a  greater  or  lesser  proportion. 

Primitive  limestone  is  oAen  much  intermixed  with  siliceov 
earth.  Transition  limestone  occasionally  contains  rock-crystili 
imbedded  in  the  mass :  this  is  not  unfrequently  the  case  in  sone 
of  the  transition  hmestones  of  Derbyshire.  The  magnesian  liIll^ 
stones  and  oolites,  are  also  very  commonly  intermixed  with  A 
ceous  grains,  and  often  alternate  with  strata  that  are  more  or 
less  siliceous :  hence  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  silic«4Mi 
earth  in  chalk,  either  combined  with  calcareous  earth,  or  scpart- 
ted  in  distinct  concretions.  When  the  cavities  of  a  sponge  or 
crustaceous  animal  admitted  the  siliceous  earth  to  enter,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  infilterod  from  the  chalk,  in  the  same  manna 
as  the  nodules  of  chalcedony  have  been  infiltered  into  the  cavitio 
of  lava  or  basalt  Between  chalcedony  and  flint  there  is  a  oeir 
resemblance,  they  are  only  different  modes  of  the  samo  sob* 
stance,  and  the  flint  nodules  in  the  western  counties  of  England, 
are  frequently  chalcedonic.  The  hardest  rocks  and  stones  are 
permeable  to  water;  and  flint  when  first  got  out  of  the  chalk ii 
easily  fractured,  and  the  fractured  surface  is  found  covered  with 
moisture. 

The  fossils  found  in  chalk  arc  the  remains  of  marine  animak 
The  Echini,  of  which  there  are  various  species,  are  sf>  numerooi 
that  they  are  considered  as  characteristic  of  this  formation,  and 
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som^  Are  peettlmr  to  it,  particularly  the  hdhtact-shap^  ^ebinuK 
(ananchytes.) 

AmtnotAtea  of  a  diflfereht  species  fr6tti  those  in  ih^  loWer  dtra- 
fit  are  bcca^ionaliy  fdinid  in  chalk,  and  also  befeoinltes  aAtF  sea!- 
](riUte8.  There  are  btlt  few  Spiral  univalve  riieHs  in  tils  formation, 
y/iAth  perhaps  may  cohlirm  the  opinion  before  stated,  that  the 
aniiiittb  of  this  dags  were  not  the  inhabitants  of  deep  seas.  Of 
Mvahre  ibetb  there  are  many  species ;  and  the  remains  of  ^66- 
^bytes,  particfdarly  of  sponged  and  alcyonla,  ai^e  numerous. 

The  remains  of  vertebi^ated  animals  are  rare;  they  cond^ 
chiefly  of  the  teeth,  palates,  vertebr®,  and  scales  of  fishes.  The 
great  preservation  in  which  some  of  the  most  delicate  of  these 
remains  are  frequently  found,  renders  it  probable,  that  chalk  was 
deposited  in  a  deep  and  tranquil  sea.  Balls  of  iron  pyrites  with 
a  radiated  diverging  structure,  are  frequently  found  in  chalk ;  and 
the  large  spines  of  echini,  of  the  genus  Cidaris,  are  found  con- 
verted into  pyrites  in  the  chalk-pits  near  Dorking ;  they  resemble 
small  fungi  with  a  stalk  and  rounded  head. 

All  the  fossils  in  chalk  are  regarded  as  belonging  to  species 
now  extinct,  and  several  of  them  belong  to  extinct  genera.  Mr. 
Parkinson  says  that  hardly  a  single  fossil  has  been  found  in  the 
lower  chalk,  which  has  been  met  with  in  the  upper  or  in  any  oth- 
er stratum.'^  Chalk  extends  along  the  northern  coast  of  France 
opposite  the  chalk  cliffs  of  England,  of  which  it  was  no  doubt  a 
continuous  formation :  it  extends  also  far  into  the  interior  of 
France,  and  may  be  traced  through  the  Netherlands  and  part 
of  Germany,  into  Poland,  and  to  the  Island  of  Rugen  in  the 
Baltic,  and  into  Sweden. 

The  lower  part  of  the  chalk  formation  may  also  be  traced  to 
the  calcareous  ranges  of  the  Alps.  We  have  no  precise  informa- 
tion respecting  the  extent  of  chalk  in  Asia :  it  has  been  said,  but 
with  what  truth  I  know  not,  that  Jerusalem  is  built  upon  chalk. 
Humboldt  discovered  no  chalk  in  South  America,  nor  has  it  been 
hitherto  found  in  any  part  of  the  United  States.  Chalk  is  the 
appermost  of  the  strata  classed  as  secondary ;  it  was  till  very^ 
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lately  regarded  as  the  most  recent  of  rock-formatioim,  except 
the  volcanic. 

Between  the  epoch  when  chalk  was  deponted^  and  the  period 
when  it  was  covered  with  the  tertiary  strata,  there  appears  to  haie 
been  a  considerable  interval,  during  which  the  mir&ce  ^  theei- 
tensive  mass  of  chalk,  was  in  many  sitaations,  deeply  finowed, 
and  excavated  into  valleys  and  basins,  before  a  new  series  of 
strata  were  deposited  upon  it,  destined  to  support  a  new  creatioB 
of  animals  of  a  superior  class,  altogether  diflferent  from  thoit 
which  have  left  their  remains  in  the  subjacent  strata. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


ON  THE  TERTIARY  FORMATIONS. 

On  the  Formatioik  of  the  Tertiary  Stnto  in  Lakes  or  inland  Seaa.— On  diair  aabae* 
quent  destruction  by  external  causes. — On  the  discoyery  of  the  Tertiary  Strata 
of  France.— Alternations  of  Marine  and  Freshwater  Strata.— General  Clasafica- 
tion  of  Tertiary  Strata.— Lower  Marine  Strata  sometimes  aHemating  with  Beds 
containing  River  Shells  and  lignite.— Lower  Freshwater  Strata  sometimes  con- 
taining Marine  Shells. — Upper  Marine  Sandstone. — Upper  Freshwater  Limestone. 
—Plastic  Clay  and  London  Clay.—Molasse.— On  the  Remains  of  Land  Quadrupeds 
supposed  to  be  found  in  Molasse. — On  the  London  Clay  in  the  Tale  of  Thames 
and  the  Strata  with  pure  Water  below  it — Caieaire  grauier  and  CaUaire  stZt- 
ceuz, — Gjrpseotts  Marie  and  03rpsum  of  Paris  containing  Bones  of  numerous  ex- 
tinct Species  of  Land  Quadrupeds. — Upper  Marine  Sandstone  of  France  and  Eng- 
land.— Freshwater  Limestone  of  Paris  and  the  South  of  France. — Remaricable 
position  of  the  Tertiary  Strata  in  the  Isle  of  Wight— Opinions  respecting  the  al- 
ternation of  Marine  and  Freshwater  Formations. 

The  tertiary  formations  comprise  all  the  various  regular  beds 
of  limestone,  clay,  marie,  sandstone,  or  sand,  that  have  been  de- 
posited aAer  chalk. — They  were  until  very  recently  confounded 
with  alluvial  and  diluvial  deposits,  and  were  scarcely  noticed  by 
geologists.  It  is  now  however  discovered,  that  the  tertiary  forma- 
tions are  very  widely  spread  over  the  present  islands  and  conti- 
nents, and  are  of  considerable  thickness. 

The  most  remarkable  discovery  that  has  been  made  respecting 
the  tertiary  deposits  is,  that  many  of  them  contain  the  bones  of 
mammiferous  quadrupeds,  as  perfect  in  their  organization  as  any 
of  the  existing  species  of  land  quadrupeds,  but  most  of  them 
belonging  to  genera  or  species  that  are  extinct.  The  tertiary 
strata  are  further  remarkable,  for  presenting  the  frequent  alter- 
nation of  beds  containing  the  remains  of  marine  animals,  with 
other  beds  that  contain  the  bones  of  land  animals,  or  freshwater  « 
shells.  It  appears  that  the  tertiary  strata  were  chiefly  formed  in 
detached  inland  seas,  or  lakes ;  hence  there  is  a  considerable  di- 
versity in  the  thickness,  number  and  quality  of  the  beds,  in  differ- 
ent districts  or  countries. 
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During  the  deposition  and  consolidation  of  the  upper  Mcondi- 
ry  strata,  the  crust  of  the  globe  appears  to  have  remained  ioi 
quiescent  state,  and  to  ha¥e  eiperieoced  few  violeni  concutnoH 
and  derangements  from  internal  causes.  Those  faults  and  dyka 
which  have  bent,  contorted,  or  broken  the  lower  atrata,  rarely  a- 
tend  to  the  upper  secondary  strata;  for  we  find  the  latter  arrangel 
horixontally  over  them,  or  dipping  with  a  very  tKghtik^ree  of 
clination.  Where  the  upper  secondary  strata  have  experieoeed 
any  considerable  disturbing  force,  it  appears  to  have  operated  it 
a  comparatively  recent  period,  after  the  depoaiuon  of  the  teitiarf 
strata  ;  for  they  are  frequently  raised  or  depressed  together,  u 
we  have  before  noticed  in  the  Alps. 

In  our  own  island,  we  have  instances  of  partial  subsadeaoesof 
the  upper  secondary  and  tertiary  strata,  which  however  are  few 
and  of  very  limited  extent. 

Though  in  England  and  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  few  in- 
ternal disturbing  causes  have  acted  intensely  or  extensively  ob 
the  crust  of  the  globe,  after  the  deposition  of  the  upper  secondiiy, 
and  the  tertiary  strata,  we  have  clear  indications  of  aa  extemil 
force,  which  has  torn  away  considerable  portions  of  them,  aai 
transported  their  ruins  into  distant  countriea,  or  into  the  oeeia 
Maoy  of  these  strata  have  evidently  once  extended  beytisii 
their  present  limits ;  and  some  of  the  tertiary  strata  have  hm 
so  completely  destroyed  in  many  situations,  that  we  ean  coly  m 
fer  their  former  existence,  by  a  few  remaining  detached  poHioss 

In  France,  the  tertiary  strata  are  more  widely  spread,  and  DUi- 
oy  of  them  iporc  fully  developed,  than  in  England:  it  is  indsd 
scarcely  possible  to  imagine  a  more  distinct  display  of  Ihe  sdW 
of  strata  in  any  class  of  rocks,  than  is  presented  clo«e  lo  the  vs* 
ry  gates  of  Pans.  Id  a  capital  so  distinguished  for  acientific  ii^ 
vestigation,  and  possessing  so  many  able  and  acute  observers,  it 
does  ind^d  seem  truly  extraordinary,  that  the  strata  with  wlneh 
they  i|rere  8urrouoded«  should  never  have  been  properly  eaansipid 
until  so  reoefit  a  period,  as  the  early  part  of  the  present  ceataif* 
What  i^  daily  before  our  eyes  seldom  excites  attention,  or  il 
deemed  desorvif\g  of  much  notice ;  but  tliere  was  anoither  oauss 
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which  Umg  prevented  the  pbiloiophers  of  Paris  from  obeerving 
the  reraitfkable  objecU  vouikI  ttmm.  Captivated  with  the  gen- 
aralizatioiit  of  Wemer,  who  it  wai  firmly  believed  had  unlocked 
all  the  hidden  mysteries  of  Geology,  and  comprised  in  his  system 
all  the  difierent  formations  that  composed  the  crust  of  the  globe, 
4bey  saw  befofe  them  a  series  of  strata  which  had  no  agreement 
with  4ny  part  of  the  Wernerian  classification  ;  hence  they  could 
not  avoid  the  painful  persuasion,  either  that  the  system  of  Wer- 
ner was  incomplete,  or  that  they  were  unable  to  apply  it  proper^ 
ly.  To  avoid  an  acknowledgment  so  little  satisfactory,  the  ge» 
ologists  of  Paris  averted  their  attention  and  that  of  their  pupils 
from  nearer  objects,  and  directed  them  to  the  mountains  of  Ger- 
many or  Switzerland.  Had  not  another  science,  comparative 
anatomy,  come  to  the  aid  of  geology,  we  might  yet  have  remain- 
ed unacquainted  with  the  tertiary  strata  around  Paris.  At  length, 
the  number  of  skeletons  of  strange  and  unknown  animals  discov- 
ered in  some  of  the  strata,  forcibly  attracted  the  notice  of  that 
distinguished  naturalist,  Cgvier,  and  it  was  resolved  to  investigate 
attentively  the  geology  of  the  whole  district  M.  A.  Brongniart 
was  associated  with  Cuvier  in  the  investigation,  and  in  1811  the 
result  of  their  labours  and  observations  was  given  m  a  work  enti- 
tled Essai  9ur  la  Giographie  Minirdlogique  de$  Environs  de 
Partis — the  most  luminous  and  interesting  exposition  of  local 
geology  ever  presented  to  the  world ;  and  from  this  period  we 
xoay  date  the  first  accurate  knowledge  of  the  tertiary  strata. 

The  fiollowing  extract  from  the  Essay  of  Messrs.  Cuvier  and 
Brongniart,  presents  a  general  view  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
strata  round  Paris. 

^  The  coiiQ^  in  which  the  capital  of  Franee  is  situated  is  per- 
haps the  BBoet  remarkable  that  baa  yet  been  observed,  both  from 
the  sttccessiQa  of  diferent  soils  of  which  it  ie  formed,  and  from 
the  ej^traordinaiy  organic  remains  which  it  contains.  MiUions 
of  maf  ina  sheila,  whkh  alternate  regularly  with  firesh-water  sheHs^ 
compose  the  principal  mass.  IKones  of  land  animala,  of  whieh 
the  genera  are  entirely  qnknown,  ate  found  in  certain  parts ;  otii- 
ar  bones  remarkable  fos  their  vast  siae,  and  of  wbioh  seasa  of 
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similar  genera  {quelques  ccngenhret)  exist  onlj  in  distant  eon- 
tries,  are  found  scattered  in  the  upper  beds.  A  mari^ed  eharv* 
ter  of  a  great  irruption  from  the  south-east  is  impreflsed  on  tk 
summits,  [cap9^)  and  in  the  direction  of  the  principal  hilli,  h 
one  word,  no  country  can  afford  more  instruction  respecting  tk 
last  revolutions  which  have  terminated  the  formation  of  the  pn> 
sent  continents.^^ 

Though  chalk  is  the  foundation  rock  of  the  country  for  a  cua* 
siderable  extent  round  Paris,  it  rises  to  the  surface  only  in  a  fet 
situations,  being  covered  by  the  other  strata  in  the  following  or> 
der,  beginning  with  the  lowest  stratum  above  chalk. 

1.  Plastic  Clay  and  Lower  Sand. 

2.  Calcaire  grossier. 

3.  Calcaire  siliceux  and  Sandstone. 

4.  Gypseous  Marie. 
Gypsum  with  Bones. 
Upper  Gypseous  Marie. 

5:  Sandstone  and  Sand  without  Shells. 
Upper  Marine  Sandstone. 
Millstone  without  Shells. 

6.  Fresh-water  Limestone,  including  Maries,  and  Millatooe,  wHh 

fresh-water  Shells. 

7.  Alluvial  Soil,  ancient  and  modem,  including  Pebbles,  Puddiig- 

stone,  Black  Earth,  {les  mames  argilUmei  iiotret,)  and  Peat 

The  total  thickness  of  the  different  beds  and  strata  over  the 
chalk,  as  given  in  an  ideal  section  of  the  country,  is  nearly  fire 
hundred  feet. 

Each  of  the  above  divisions  in  the  tertiary  strata  in  the  Vm 
basin,  admits  of  numerous  subdivisions ;  but  it  is  not  the  olqed 
of  the  present  volume  to  enter  into  the  minute  details  of  locil 
geology,  but  to  present  a  view  of  the  principal  formations  that 
occur  in  various  countries.  Many  of  the  beds  in  the  Paris  basm 
are  not  found  elsewhere,  and  therefore  cannot  be  taken  as  types 
of  the  whole  class ;  and  the  lower  bed  called  the  plastic  clay,  ii 
but  very  imperfectly  developed  near  Paris.  In  attempting  to 
generalise  the  tertiary  formations,  a  difficulty  presents  itself,  if 
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we  are  to  clara  them  by  their  zoological  characters;  for  some  of 
the  formations,  which  contain  exclusively  the  remains  of  marine 
t  animals  in  certain  situations,  contain  in  other  situations  river  or 
i  lake  shells,  with  wood  and  the  bones  of  land  animals.  It  is  there* 
I  fore  probable,  that  while  the  waters  in  one  lake  or  basin  might 
i  be  saline,  those  in  another  lake  might  be  fresh ;  and  two  cotem- 
poraneous  formations  may  hence  contain  very  different  organic 
\  remains. 

^      The  tertiary  formations  may  be  conveniently  divided  as  under: 

'  Tertiary  Formations. 

.    T  •     n  1  (  Sometimes  intermixed  with  fresh- 

1.  Lower  Marine  Beds.     .     J       water  beds. 

a  Argillaceous  and  Sandy  \ 

deposits,  Plastic  Clay,  \  Argile  et  Gres  ieriiaires  d  ligmies. 

Sand,  London  Clay,  ) 
b  Lower  Marine  Limestone. — Calcaire  groisier. 

rtT        T7LTX7-tTij      )  Somctimes  intermixed  with  Ma- 

2.  Lower  Fresh- Water  Beds.  > 

a  Marie. 
b  Gypsum. 

3.  Upper  Marine  Formation. 

a  Sand  and  Sandstone  without  Shells. 
b  Sandstone  with  Shells. 

4.  Upper  Fresh- Water  Formation. 

a  Limestone. 

b  Siliceous  Mill-Stone. 

The  plastic  clay,  and  London  clay,  with  the  various  associated 
beds  of  sand,  may  properly  be  regarded  as  one  formation,  of 
which  the  plastic  clay  is  the  lowest  member  resting  on  chalk. 
Near  Paris  this  is  a  very  thin  bed,  but  in  the  south  of  France  it 
acquires  a  great  degree  of  thickness,  and  appears  to  comprise 
the  upper  argillaceous  beds,  or  what  we  call  the  London  clay : 
it  is  remarkable  for  the  vegetable  fossils  and  beds  of  lignite  which 
it  frequently  but  not  invariably  contains.  In  England,  in  the 
lower  beds  of  this  formation,  there  are  found  beds  of  imperfect 
wood  coal ;  but  both  the  plastic  clay,  and  the  London  clay,  ceii- 
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tain  shells  and  other  remains  of  marine  animab ;  whereas  00  Ike 
Continent,  beside  the  great  quantities  of  fossil  wood  and  warf 
coal  found  in  the  same  argillaceous  beds,  there  acre  munerooi  le- 
mains  of  fresh  water  shells,  which  render  tbeir  title  to  be  deDO» 
inated  marine  formations  more  than  doubtfiil.  The  beds  of  sni 
are  sometimes  of  considerable  thickness.  B7  many  geologbti  it 
is  maintained,  that  the  beds  of  soft  sandstone,  (called  mclam^ 
and  of  sandstone  conglomerate,  (called  nagel  flue  in  Switier 
land,)  belong  to  this  part  of  the  tertiary  formations.  Thatsone 
of  these  beds  may  be  tertiary  I  will  not  deny ;  but  I  am  fully  con- 
vinced, that  many  beds  of  molasse  in  Savoy  are  covered  by  lb 
Jura  limestone  and  oolites,  having  repeatedly  seen  them  in  ooi- 
tact,  and  got  specimens  from  each  bed  at  the  line  of  junctioa* 
The  bones  of  horses,  with  the  tooth  of  an  elephant,  have  bea 
found  in  a  bed  of  unctuous  clay  near  Margate ;  but  as  the  cltjii 
superficial,  it  may  be  a  diluvial  formation. 


*  As  Uie  opinions  of  geoIo|i;ists  have  been  much  divided  respecting  the  uoIMi 
•r  soft  sandstone  of  Switzerland  and  Savoy»  I  shall  here  insert  aoBM  dtesiirta 
upon  it,  given  in  the  first  volume  of  my  Travels  in  Ae  Tarentelse.  I  most  finln* 
mark,  that  almost  all  the  sandstone  strata  in  these  countries  poneas  nearly  Oe  mm 
character  of  minute  angular  fragments  cemented  by  calcareous  eertfa ;  end  if  Ai 
term  molasse  be  applied  to  all  of  them,  molasse  is  of  very  diifeient  ages,  Uks 
sandstone  in  the  English  strata.  In  the  chapter  on  the  deatniedon  of  roeke»  I M 
advert  to  the  strata  of  molasse  again ;  they  have  hitherto  received  mack  lea  alM' 
tion  than  their  magnitude  and  importance,  as  constituent  ports  of  the  outer  nagsirf 
the  Alps,  require. 

<*  The  outer  calcareous  mountains  on  the  western  4de  of  Sevoy*  all  reat  opat  ■ 
immense  formation  of  soft  sandstone,  (molasse,)  and  are  interstratified  widi  it;  al 
■0  far  from  tfiis  sandstone  being  more  recent  than  the  limestone,  (aa  Sananire  1^ 
posed,)  it  constitutes  a  considerable  part  of  the  bulk  of  thoM  moonttina,  that  an  oil 
ed  calcareoos.  In  the  Valley  of  les  fichelles,  the  immediate  junction  of  tbe 
stone  with  the  sandstone  may  be  seen  soon  after  entering  tlie  valley  from  tibe 
way.  This  vast  wall  of  limestone,  nearly  one  thousand  feet  in  thickneas,  rests  iq^ 
a  mass  of  sandstone  of  unknown  depth :  there  is  very  little  dip  where  the  first  Joae- 
tlon  is  seen,  but  about  a  mile  below,  you  meet  with  tbe  limeototte  ag^afn  In  coitfaafr 
tion  wiUi  the  sandstone,  and  thrown  mto  a  vertical  positioa.  Hie  workinen  fhitl 
met  with  near  the  mouth  of  the  gallery,  said  they  always  found  sanfctena  beM 
the  limestone,  and  they  considered  it  as  the  lowest  bed  in  the  country :  bnt  this  li 
obviofisly  a  mistika.  The  sanditone,  or  molasse,  on  which  the  llmnrtDnu  in  Ai» 
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If  the  sandstone  with  lignite  at  Alpnach,  near  the  lake  of  Za- 
rich,  really  belong  to  this  tertiary  formation,  we  may  cite  it  as 
containing  the  teeth  and  bones  of  the  mastodon  and  other  mam- 
miferons  qnadrupeds,  at  the  depth  of  two  hundred  and  seventy 
feet* 

But  we  have  yet  no  decisive  proof,  that  the  lignite  of  Alpnach 
dofs  not  belong  to  the  oolitic  series,  as  the  beds  of  Kmestone 
over  it,  resemble  the  Jura  limestone :  should  this  ultimately  prove 
to  be  the  fact,  we  should  have  another  instance,  like  that  of 
Stonesfield,  of  the  bones  of  mammiferous  animals  occurring  in 
strata  below  chalk.* 

In  France  near  d^Auteuil  and  south  of  the  Dordogne,  accord- 
ing to  HumboMt,  bones  of  vertebrated  land  animals  are  found  in 
a  formation  resting  on  chalk,  analogous  to  the  plastic  clay.  Ba- 
ron Cttvier  says,  however,  that  he  has  not  discovered  the  bones 
of  land  qnadrupeds  in  any  strata  below  the  calcmre  groggier 
which  covers  the  plastic  clay.    But  neither  the  plastic  clay  nor 


piit  of  SaToy  repotes,  or  which  b  subordinate  to  the  limestone,  is  composed  of  smaU- 
idi  graiiM  of  quartz  or  clilorite,  pretty  equally  mixed.  In  the  sandstone  of  les  Echel- 
Im,  wUeii  I  got  from  its  junction  with  the  limestone,  there  were  some  particles  of 
«f  VM  qnrti  and  mica.  It  scratched  glass  strongly  when  rubbed  upon  it;  but 
wkin  pat  into  t  dilute  muriatic  acid,  it  eflferresced  violently,  and  became  friable, 
owfaBf  to  tibe  solution  of  the  calcareous  cement  by  which  it  appears,  from  this  expe- 
riment, to  be  agglutinated.  The  molasse,  which  is  interstratified  with  limestone 
ttl  wmtthM  with  coal  on  the  lake  of  Annecy,  also  eflerresced ;  but  the  particlei 
bdng  mailer,  it  a|ipeared  nearly  homogeneous  when  examined  without  a  lensw  It 
his  been  recently  stated,  that  the  molasse  of  the  Alps  belongs  to  the  same  tbrmatioa 
IS  the  sandstone  above  chalk  near  Paris.  There  may  be  sandstone  of  that  formation 
ia  the  canton  of  Berne ;  but  the  molasse  or  sandstone  in  this  part  of  Savoy,  I  am 
weK  convinced,  is  a  member  of  formations  that  are  lower  than  chalk.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  beds  of  this  molasM  may  have  been  worn  down  during  the  great  de- 
letion of  tlie  strata,  that  has  evidently  taken  place  rince  they  were  depoiited,  and 
from  the  debris  of  this  sandstone,  upper  beds  may  have  been  formed  covering  strate 
that  are  above  chalk.  The  molasse  which  covers  the  bones  and  teeth  of  the  masto- 
dm  and  otfier  large  mammalia  near  Alpnach,  nearly  resembles  that  in  this  part  of 
8«foy ;  faiit  the  particlea  aie  smaUer,  and  more  intimately  niixed.*'~P.  176i 

*  Specimeao  of  Ae  strata  above  the  coal  of  Alpnach  were  presented  me  by  VtO" 
teor  MelMier  of  Berae,  and  are  described  in  the  2d  volume  of  my  Travelf ,  p.  W7. 
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the  gypsum  beds  of  Paris,  can  be  taken  as  types  of  the  tertisr 
strala  in  other  countries.  . 

The  London  clay  is  placed  over  the  plastic  clay  and  8aDd,tal 
is  in  fact  an  upper  member  of  the  great  arenaceous  and  argib 
ceous  formation,  that  covers  chalk.  Some  geologists  attempt  to 
identify  the  London  clay  with  the  beds  of  calcaire  grossier,  vi 
of  gypsum,  in  the  Paris  basin,  but  their  mineral  characters  an 
essentially  different.  The  London  clay  is  composed  of  darkbhe 
or  brown  argillaceous  beds,  suitable  for  brick  earth ;  and  tk 
small  quantity  of  calcareous  earth  or  of  selenite  that  sometima 
occurs  in  it,  no  more  identifies  it  with  the  light  limestone  strali 
of  the  calcaire  grossier,  or  the  thick  beds  of  gypsum  in  the  Paiii 
basin,  than  the  wooden  doors  with  iron  nails  of  Sc  Paul's  catk- 
dral,  would  identify  the  stone  of  that  building,  with  the  wood  ■ 
the  shipping  in  the  Thames.  By  attempting  to  unite  things  » 
sentially  different,  in  order  to  force  an  agreement  with  artificid 
classifications,  we  mystify  what  is  clear  and  simple,  and  retud 
the  progress  of  knowledge. 

The  uppermost  bed  of  the  London  clay  is  of  a  reddish  browi 
colour,  and  is  more  arenaceous  than  the  lower  beds ;  the  cokw 
of  the  lower  beds  varies  from  a  bluish  lead  colour^  to  a  blackiii 
brown ;  they  are  often  considerably  indurated,  and  have  sow 
what  of  a  slaty  structure.  The  thickness  of  the  London  clay  ra* 
ries  from  one  hundred  to  four  hundred  feet  or  more ;  this  variable 
thickness  is  occasioned  by  the  upper  beds  which  form  the  surfroe 
of  the  land  in  the  Vale  of  Thames,  having  been  more  excavated 
in  some  parts  than  in  others. 

As  the  London  clay  and  plastic  clay  and  sand,  taken  togethsft 
equal  or  exceed  in  thickness  the  beds  of  plastic  clay,  calcaire 
grossier,  and  gypsum  in  the  Paris  basin,  the  London  day  may 
properly  be  regarded  not  as  identical  with  the  calcaire  grossier 
and  gypsum,  but  as  their  geological  equivalent.  While  the  bedi 
of  limestone  and  gypsum  were  depositing  in  the  Paris  basin,  the 
London  clay  might  be  deposited  in  the  London  basin ;  and  this 
may  explain  why  many  species  of  marine  shells  in  the  London 
clay,  are  similar  to  those  found  in  the  calcaire  grossier :  bat  we 
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no  where  discover  the  astonishing  variety  of  species,  that  occur 
in  some  of  the  strata  of  the  calcaire  grossier ;  nor  have  any  bonea 
of  land  quadrupeds,  similar  to  those  in  the  Paris  basin,  been 
Ibund  in  the  London  clay.  The  two  sides  of  the  troagh  or  basin 
in  which  the  London  clay  and  plastic  clay  were  deposited,  are 
formed  on  the  north,  by  the  range  of  chalk  hills  in  Hertfordshire 
and  the  adjacent  counties,  and  on  the  south,  by  the  range  of 
chalk  hills  in  Surrey  and  Kent. 

The  relative  geological  position  of  the  chalk,  the  plastic  clay 
and  sand,  immediately  upon  it,  and  the  upper  bed  of  London 
clay  covering  the  Vale  of  Thames,  is  represented  in  a  small  sec- 
tion at  the  bottom  of  the  Map  of  England.  Plate  5.  In  some 
parts  of  the  Vale  of  Thames,  as  at  Hampstead  north  of  London, 
and  near  Cobham  in  Surrey,  the  London  clay  rises  into  hills 
three  hundred  feet  above  the  Vale  of  Thames,  and  is  capped  by 
a  bed  of  sand,  which  has  received  the  name  of  the  upper  ma- 
rine sand.  a.  a.  chalk,  6.  b.  plastic  clay,  c.  c.  London  clay,  d.  d. 
marine  sandstone.  From  this  small  section,  the  geological  stu- 
dent may  form  some  idea  of  the  devastating  effects  of  mighty 
inundations,  which  have  swept  over  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and 
carried  away  considerable  portions  of  the  upper  beds.  The 
marine  sandstone  d.d.  which  forms  isolated  caps  on  several  of 
the  hills  in  the  Vale  of  Thames,  was  doubtless  part  of  one  con- 
tinuous bed  which  has  been  excavated  with  a  portion  of  the  sub- 
jacent London  clay;  such  excavations  and  denudations,  are 
common  phenomena  in  almost  every  country. 

Balls  of  imperfect  ironstone,  (called  teptaria^)  of  which  Par- 
ker^s  cement  is  made,  are  common  in  some  parts  of  the  London 
clay ;  branches  and  stems  of  trees,  penetrated  by  the  Teredo  nor 
valisj  are  found  in  it,  and  a  species  of  resin,  to  which  the  name 
of  retmasphaltum  was  given  by  Mr.  Hatchett.  Remains  of  tur- 
tles and  crocodiles  have  been  dug  out  of  this  clay  at  Highgate 
and  Islington.  The  teeth  and  tusks  of  elephants  have  been  dis- 
covered in  many  situations,  in  what  is  supposed  to  have  been 
London  clay,  but  which  may  have  been  a  covering  of  diluvial 
clay,  for  the  patches  of  diluvial  gravel  that  are  spread  over  inaDy 
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parts  of  the  Vale  of  Thames,  frequently  contain  the  remainiof 
elephants.*   Ammonites  an(jl  belemnites,  and  many  genera  of 
testaceous  animals,  that  have  left  their  remains  in  cfaalk  and  the 
lower  strata,  appear  to  have  been  extinct  before  the  depoatkn 
of  the  London  clay.    Nautilites  are  however  found  in  it,  similir 
to  the  species  inhabiting  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  bivalve  and  uni- 
valve shells  are  so  numerous,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  select 
any  particular  species,  as  peculiarly  characteristic  of  this  fwnur 
tion.    The  shells  mostly  belong  to  genera  inhabiting  our  present 
seas ;  yet  slight  variations  of  form  may  sometimes  be  perceived, 
which  have  induced  naturalists  to  regard  them  as  distinct  from 
living  species.    We  should  however  bear  in  mind,  that  we  knov 
little  or  nothing  respecting  the  habits  of  testaceous  animals,  or 
the  changes  produced  in  the  shell,  by  difference  of  age  or  sitat- 
tion;  therefore  to  pronounce  that  shells  are  of  different  speciei, 
from  those  in  the  present  seas,  on  account  of  some  alight  varia- 
tion of  form,  is  scarcely  more  wise,  than  it  would  be  to  class  indi- 
vidual men  as  different  species,  on  account  of  the  different  tbrmi 
of  their  noses.    Cabinet  philosophers  however,  who,  except  fiv 
a  few  weeks  in  summer,  rarely  travel  beyond  their  museums,  mtf 
sometimes  attach  more  importance  to  the  minute  diffisience  of 
form  in  a  fossil  shell,  than  to  the  structure  of  a  range  of  mountainii 
The  springs  that  rise  in  the  London  clay,  are  generally  impreg- 
nated with  sulphate  of  iron  and  sulphate  of  lime,  and  some  of 
the  springs  contain  sulphate  of  magnesia ;  the  quality  of  the  wt- 
ter,  however,  varies  much  in  different  situations,  and  at  diffeiest 
depths.   To  obtain  soft  water,  it  is  necessary  to  bore  or  ink 
through  the  London  clay  to  the  sand  above  the  chalk,  and  8onl^ 
times  into  the  chalk  itself.!    The  London  clay,  and  the  under 


*  In  clearing  away  the  bed  of  gravel  on  the  north  mde  of  die  RegBDtfs  Pttfc. 
the  tuakfl  of  elephants  were  found,  but  In  a  mouldering  stale,  in  1818. 

t  At  the  village  of  WiJeden,  three  miles  north-west  of  LondoB,  the  ^  w 

ter  was  made  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet  into  the  clay,  and  eeventy-fiTe  feat 
below  it  into  the  chalk,  when  the  water  immediately  rose  to  within  thirty-five  feet 
of  the  surface.  Chalk  rocks,  and  other  calcareous  rocks  in  which  tike  wtwmtm  mnS- 
vided  by  fissures  that  are  not  filled  with  clay,  always  contain  water  im  tke  fiiiviis 
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beds  kftve  been  perforated  to  the^epth  of  three  or  fear  hundred 
feet  in  some  situations,  before  good  water  could  be  obtained  ; 
when  the  stratum  is  pierced  which  holds  the  best  water,  it  rises 
.  slmoet  unmediately,  and  sometimes  overflows  the  surface.  This 
admits  of  an  easy  explanation  by  referring  to  the  section  of  tiie 
Yale  of  Thames.    Plate  6.   The  water  which  enters  the  edges 
of  the  porous  strata,  say  at  x.     descends  to  the  lowest  part  of 
the  trough  or  basin,  and  when  perforated  would  rise  to  near  the 
leTd  of  X.  X.  were  the  strata  deposited  in  a  basin,  the  edges  of 
which  rose  on  each  side  from  the  bottom  of  the  Vale  of  Thames ; 
but  the  strata  are  deposited  in  a  longitudinal  trough  between  the 
chalk  hills  of  Hertfordshire  and  Surrey,  so  that  the  river  Thames 
cttta  through  the  porous  edges  of  the  strata  below  Greenwich, 
and  the  water  being  there  let  out,  it  can  seldom  rise  much  above 
the  high  water  mark.    Were  it  not  for  this,  we  might  have  natu- 
ral jtU  d*eaH  of  considerable  height  and  magnitude  in  all  the 
squares  of  London,  to  cool  and  refresh  the  air  during  the  summer 
months,  and  supply  the  inhabitants  in  the  vicinity  with  salubrious 
water*   In  order  to  preserve  the  water  pure,  that  is  obtained 
from  chalk  or  the  sand  over  chalk,  it  is  necessary  to  line  the  in- 
side of  wells,  or  to  pdi  down  tubes,  to  prevent  the  water  from 
the  London  clay,  intermixing  with  the  pure  water  from  below. 

Le  caleaire  groaier^  or  coarse  limestone  of  Paris,  is  deposited 
upon  the  plastic  clay,  as  the  latter  is  upon  the  subjacent  chalk : 
bkweea  the  plastic  clay,  however,  and  the  caleaire  grottier^ 
there  it  a  bed  of  sand,  but  geologists  are  not  determined,  to 
which  of  the  two  formations  it  belongs.  The  caleaire  grossier 
diiim  in  its  quality  in  the  different  beds,  but  it  may  be  described 
gm&My  as  a  yellowish  earthy  limestone,  which  bears  some  re- 
semblance to  Portland  stone  in  its  fracture,  texture,  and  ccdour ; 


wWn  the  itrati  dl|i  under  the  loritee  of  tike  grennd,  or  when  they  we  eonrered  bf 
argUbceeae  bede.  Thiels  elfo  the  caee  wiUi  coal  etrete,  end  the  preeenoe  of  water 
k  nocotnrj  to  keep  the  eoal  in  good  condition.  If  the  water  be  entirely  drained 
fien  a  bed  of  coal  a  eondderable  time  before  it  is  worked,  the  (^lality  of  the  coal  la 
nradi  deteriorated.  This  may  be  oeeaaloned,  by  air  penetrating  the  fissurea  and  pro- 
moling  the  dfttwupmi^p  of  pyrites  in  the  coal. 
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but  it  is  not  oolitic.  The  strata  of  limestone  alternate  with  v- 
gillaceous  marie  and  shale,  and  with  calcareous  marie* 

The  lowest  bed  of  ccdcaire.  grogsier  is  soft,  and  much  inter- 
mixed with  green  particles  and  sand ;  it  contains  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  fossils,  called  nummulitcs,  on  account  of  their  being 
flat  and  round,  and  resembling  in  shape  a  small  coin.  The  shelb 
in  this  bed  arc  lii  high  preservation.  In  the  beds  immediatelf 
above,  called  the  middle  beds,  there  are  a  prodigious  number  of 
marine  shells,  and  also  the  stems  and  impressions  of  leaves  of 
plants,  that  are  not  marine.  In  the  lowest  and  middle  beds  d 
the  calcaire  grassier^  no  less  than  six  hundred  different  speciei 
of  shells  are  found. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  calcaire  fprossier^  the  strata  are  sev- 
eral feet  thick,  and  yield  a  hard  coarse  grained  and  durable  lime- 
stone ;  it  is  from  these  strata  that  the  best  building-stone  it  pro- 
cured. It  is  often  nearly  filled  with  shells  of  the  genus  ceriikium^ 
and  has  hence  been  sometimes  called  calcaire  d  ceriies. 

Between  the  strata  of  building-stone  there  often  occur  thin 
strata  of  flint  or  chert ;  in  some  parts  these  siliceous  strata  en- 
large into  thick  beds  of  chert  {stlex  come)  or  into  beds  of  sand- 
stone containing  marine  shells ;  in  the  beds  of  this  sandstone  at 
Pierrelaie,  freshwater  shells  have  been  discovered,  mixed  with 
numerous  marine  shells.  The  total  thickness  of  the  beds  of  cal- 
caire groissier  near  Paris,  is  about  ninety  feet. 

No  beds  of  limestone  resembling  the  calcaire  grassier  of  Park, 
are  found  in  the  tertiary  strata  of  England.  The  calcaire  grog- 
gier in  the  departments  of  La  Dordogne  and  La  Gironde  and 
other  parts  of  France,  presents  a  considerable  difference  from 
that  in  the  Paris  basin.  In  Hungary,  extensive  strata  of  the  ad- 
caire  groggier  have  been  described  by  M.  Beudant ;  they  are  in 
every  respect  analogous  to  the  strata  in  the  Paris  basin,  both  in 
their  mineral  and  zoological  characters.  The  lower  beds  alio 
are  intermixed  with  shelly  sand,  and  green  particles,  which  bear 
a  close  resemblance  to  the  shelly  depositions  in  the  plain  of  Lorn* 
hardy.  M.  Humboldt  thinks  he  discovered  a  formation  similar 
to  the  calcaire  groggier  in  some  parts  of  South  America. 
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Calcaire  siliceux  is  composed  of  limestone,  sometimes  gray 
and  compact,  and  sometimes  tender  and  white :  it  is  penetrated 
by  silex  in  every  direction,  and  in  all  its  parts ;  according  to  M* 
Brongniart,  the  calcaire  siliceux  occupies  the  place  of  the  cal- 
caire groggier ;  others  regard  it  as  an  upper  formation.  Some 
of  the  beds  of  the  calcaire  sUicetu:  furnish  mill-stones,  and  con- 
tain river  shells.  In  this  bed,  the  siliciate  of  magnesia  was  dis* 
covered  by  M.  Brongniart.  The  siliceous  infiltrations  sometimes 
forms  plates  of  chalcedony  and  mammillated  concretions  of 
chalcedonic  chert,  coloured  red,  violet,  and  brown. 

Gypseous  Marie  and  Gypsum,— This  remarkable  formation 
occurs  in  detached  hills  along  the  course  of  the  rivers  Marne  and 
the  Seine ;  it  is  supposed  to  have  originally  extended  as  one  con- 
tinuous bed  from  east  to  west,  twenty-five  leagues  in  length  and 
eight  in  breadth ;  its  greatest  thickness  is  about  two  hundred  feet. 

The  gypsum  formation  consists  of  alternating  beds  of  gypsum 
and  argillaceous  and  calcareous  marie,  which  are  regularly  ar- 
ranged, and  preserve  the  same  order  of  succession  wherever  they 
have  been  examined.  The  gypsum  forms  three  distinct  masses. 
The  lowest  consists  of  thin  strata  of  gypsum  containing  crystals 
of  selenite,  which  alternate  with  strata  of  solid  calcareous  marie, 
and  with  argillaceous  shale.  The  middle  is  hke  the  lowest  mass, 
except  that  the  strata  of  gypsum  are  thicker,  and  the  beds  of 
marie  are  not  so  numerous ;  it  is  chiefly  in  this  mass  that  fossil 
fish  are  found.  The  uppermost  mass  is  the  most  remarkable  and 
important  of  all,  it  is  in  some  parts  more  than  seventy  feet  thick; 
there  are  but  few  beds  of  marie  in  it ;  the  lower  strata  in  this 
mass  have  a  prismatic  or  columnar  structure :  the  gypsum  is  pure 
and  finely  granular ;  it  has  a  light  yellowish  brown  colour,  which 
might  perhaps  more  properly  be  called  a  dirty  white.  In  this 
upper  mass  of  gypsum  the  skeletons  and  scattered  bones  of  birds 
and  unknown  quadrupeds  are  discovered ;  sometimes  they  are 
found  in  the  solid  gypsum,  and  sometimes  in  the  marie  that  sep- 
arates the  beds.  Remains  of  turtles  and  crocodiles  have  also 
been  found  in  the  same  strata.  It  is  to  the  indefatigable  and  en- 
lightened labours  of  Baron  Cuvier  that  we  are  indebted  for  a 
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knowledge  of  the  different  genera  of  remarkable  land  qaadn- 
peds,  belonging  to  a  former  world,  found  in  the  gypaam  quarriei; 
they  differ  from  any  genera  of  living  aniraalfl.  These  land  qaid- 
mpeds  were  herbivorous,  they  belong  to  the  order  whieh  Cum 
has  denominated  Pachydermata  or  thick-skinned  non-rumiBail 
animals.  One  of  the  genera  called  Palaotherktm  (or  ancieit 
animal,)  appears  to  bear  some  relation  to  the  rfainoceroB,  the  Up" 
popotamus,  and  horse,  and  in  some  respects  to  the  pig  and  the 
camel. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  eleven  or  twelve  species ;  five  of  thea 
have  been  found  in  the  Paris  gypsum.  The  largest  was  of  the 
size  of  a  horse,  but  its  form  was  heavy,  and  its  legs  thick  ani 
short ;  its  grinders  resemble  those  of  the  rhinoceros,  and  the  di* 
man  it  had  six  incisive,  and  two  canine  teeth  like  the  tapt, 
and  like  that  animal,  had  a  short  fleshy  trunk :  it  had  three  toei 
on  each  foot,  and  is  supposed  to  have  inhabited  marshy  ground, 
and  to  have  lived  on  the  roots  and  stems  of  succulent  manb 
plants.  One  of  the  species,  however,  possessed  the  size  and  the 
light  figure  of  the  antelope,  and  is  supposed  to  have  browsed  os 
aromatic  plants,  or  the  buds  of  young  trees  in  dry  situations,  like 
other  light  herbivorous  animals.  Probably,  says  CuYier,  it  was  i 
timid  animal  with  large  moveable  ears  like  those  of  the  deer, 
which  could  apprise  it  of  the  least  danger :  doubtless  its  skin  wis 
covered  with  short  hair ;  and  we  only  want  to  know  its  colour,  m 
order  to  paint  it  as  it  formerly  lived  in  the  country,  where,  afker 
so  many  ages,  its  bones  have  been  dug  up. 

One  species  of  the  paheotherium  was  not  larger  than  a  hare. 

The  Anoploiherium^  or  animal  without  defensive  teeth,  has  been 
found  only  in  the  gypsum  quarries  near  Paris.  It  has  two  veiy 
distinctive  characters :  the  feet  have  only  two  toes,  which  are 
separated  the  whole  length  of  the  foot;  the  teeth,  of  whieh  theie 
are  six  incisive  in  each  jaw,  a  canine  tooth  of  the  same  height, 
and  six  molares  or  grinders,  all  form  a  continued  series  withoat 
any  interval,  which  is  the  case  with  no  other  known  quachiiped. 


*  An  African  qoadniped,  tho  size  of  a  rabbit,  but  closely  membling  Um  lUnocem. 
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*The  most  common  species  is  of  the  height  of  a  boar^  but  much 
longer.  There  are  remains  of  other  animals,  in  the  MMe  quAl^ 
iries4  allied  to  the  anopiotherium,  but  which  differ  in  the  forih  of 
their  teeth.  The  bones  of  six  species  of  birds  have  been  discor- 
^eied  iu  these  quarries,  and  also  the  remains  of  a  few  carnivoroUi 
animals  allied  to  the  dog  tod  the  weasel.  It  is  rem^kable^  that 
in  the  middle  of  the  gypsUm  formation,  and  throughout  the  great- 
er pM  of  it,  We  find  the  remains  of  land  toimais  and  of  fresh- 
water fish  and  shells ;  but  near  its  upper  and  lower  limits,  both 
ia  the  gypsum  and  the  marie,  the  fossils  are  those  of  marine  toi- 
mals.  A  bed  of  green  malrle,  which  may  be  very  distinctly  tra- 
ced near  the  termination  of  the  upper  mass  of  gypsum,  separ- 
ates the  freshwater  from  the  sea  shells ;  and  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  gypsum  formation,  marine  shells  are  found  in  the  gypsum 
itself. 

It  may  be  useful  to  those  strangers  who  visit  Montmartre  for 
the  first  time,  to  state,  that  this  thin  green  bed,  which  can  be 
distinctly  seen  tod  traced,  may  serve  them  as  a  key  to  the  geolo- 
gy of  the  place ;  as  it  separates  all  the  lower  marine  and  firesh- 
water  formations  firom  the  upper. 

The  gypsum  of  the  Paris  basin  was  probably  deposited  in  an 
eiKtensive  lake,  on  the  borders  of  which  the  land  animals,  whose 
remains  are  discovered  in  it,  flourished  and  perished.  Some  of 
them  appear  to  be  formed  for  swimming  or  living  much  in  the 
water,  like  the  otter  or  water-rat  Whether  the  water  in  this  lake 
was  salt  or  firesh  is  by  no  means  certain,  though  M.  Brotigtiiart 
thinks  that  a  single  freshwater  shell  found  in  the  gypsum  would 
decide  the  question :  but  this  opinion,  however  high  the  authori- 
ty of  so  distinguished  a  naturalist  and  geologist  may  be,  cannot  I 
conceive  be  maintained ;  for  in  some  of  the  beds^  we  meet  with 
a  mixture  of  marine  and  freshwater  shellSi — and  in  this  caiie  who 
shall  detefmitie,  whether  sUch  beds  are  of  mflrine  or  fl'eshwatei' 
origin  ?  The  intermixture  of  shells  clearly  shows,  that  they  have 
been  transported  from  their  native  situations^  of*  that  marine  and 
fVefibwater  molusctti  may  live  in  the  same  estuary  or  lake,  if  the 
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water  be  brackish,  which  is  confirmed  by  recent  obMrratioiiial 

experiments. 

The  fossil  bones  found  in  the  gypsum  quarries  near  Paris,  ai 
light  and  porous,  and  appear  to  have  been  scarcely  penetrated  If 
gypsum :  this  is  very  remarkable ;  for  if  we  suppose  the  gji|NH 
to  have  been  held  in  solution  by  water,  like  the  sulphate  of  tm 
in  recent  springs,  it  seems  extraordinary  that  it  should  not  las 
penetrated  into  the  pores  of  the  bones.  I  am  not  aware  that  Ik 
circumstance  has  before  been  noticed  by  geologists,  but  I  tW 
the  state  of  the  bones  proves,  that  they  were  rapidly  envdnfd 
by  gypsum,  before  the  animal  matter  in  the  pores  was  decoDi|ii' 
sed,  and  also  that  the  gypsum  was  speedily  consolidated.  Tk 
same  observation  would  apply  to  the  bones  of  land  animilil 
found  in  the  freshwater  limestone,  under  the  volcanic  momM 
of  Gergovia  in  Auvcrgne ;  the  state  of  these  bones  was  simihrli 
that  of  those  in  the  Paris  gypsum. 

Baron  Cuvicr  was  the  first  naturalist  who  applied  the  kaoit 
edge  of  comparative  anatomy,  to  ascertain  the  forms  of  vak* 
brated  fossil  animals.  The  publication  of  his  Rechercheg  garh 
Ossemens  Fossiles^  may  be  regarded  as  an  epoch  in  geokfj: 
since  that  time  many  other  important  discoveries  respecting  fa' 
sil  quadrupeds  have  been  made.  It  will  not  therefore  be  deeari 
irrelevant  to  our  subject,  to  insert  the  very  interesting  accountk 
has  given  of  his  own  feelings,  when  he  first  became  able  to  » 
range  the  bones  of  each  genus  and  species  of  unknown  aniaahi 
found  in  the  gypsum  quarries  near  Paris.  When  the  sigfatflf 
some  bones  of  the  bear  and  the  elephant,  twelve  years  agoifr 
spired  me  with  the  idea  of  applying  the  general  laws  of  compa' 
ative  anatomy,  to  the  reconstruction  and  the  discovery  of  fad 
species;  when  I  began  to  perceive  that  these  species  were ai 
perfectly  represented  by  those  of  our  day  which  resembled  das 
the  most ; — I  did  not  suspect,  that  I  was  every  day  treading  ii|NI 
a  soil,  filled  with  remains  more  extraordinary  than  any  that  IM 
yet  seen ;  nor  that  I  was  destined  to  bring  to  light  whole  geaat 
of  animals,  unknown  to  the  present  world,  and  buried  for  incil' 
culable  ages  at  vast  depths  under  the  earth.   It  was  to  Mr.  Veo- 
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Yin  that  I  owe  the  first  indications  of  these  bones  furnished  by 
our  qaarries :  some  fragments  which  he  brought  me  one  day, 
haTing  struck  me  with  astonishment,  I  made  inquiries  respecting 
the  persms  to  whom  this  industrious  collector  had  sent  any  form- 
erly :  what  I  saw  in  these  collections,  served  to  excite  my  hopes 
and  increase  my  curiosity.  Causing  search  to  be  made  at  that 
lime  for  such  bones  in  all  the  quarries,  and  offering  rewards  to 
aroase  the  attention  of  the  workmen,  I  collected  a  greater  num- 
ber than  any  person  who  had  preceded  me.  After  some  years  I 
was  sufficiently  rich  in  materials  to  have  nothing  further  to  desire ; 
bat  it  was  otherwise  with  respect  to  their  arrangement  and  the 
construction  of  the  skeletons,  which  alone  could  conduct  me  to 
a  just  knowledge  of  the  species.  From  the  first  moment  I  per- 
ceived, that  there  were  many  different  species  in  our  quarries ; 
and  soon  afterwards,  that  they  belonged  to  various  genera,  and 
that  the  species  of  the  different  genera  were  often  of  the  same 
ne ;  so  that  the  size  alone,  rather  confused,  than  assisted  my  ar- 
langement  I  was  in  the  situation  of  a  man  who  had  given  to 
Urn  pQMiMe  the  mutilated  and  incomplete  fragments  of  a  hun- 
dred skeletons,  belonging  to  twenty  sorts  of  animals,  and  it  was 
required  that  each  bone  should  be  joined  to  that  which  it  belong- 
ed to.  It  was  a  resurrection  in  miniature ;  but  the  immutable 
laws  prescribed  to  living  beings  were  my  directors.*   At  the  voice 


*  In  die  feOofwing  panage  Cavier  has  more  fiiHy  explained  what  he  denoninatea 
«  fnunatable  laws  preacribed  to  Uring  beinga."  **  Every  organized  being  fimna 
a  wlMrfe  and  entire  ayatem,  of  which  aU  the  parta  mntually  oorreapond  and  co-ope- 
nte,  to  produce  the  aame  definite  action,  by  a  reciprocal  reaction ;  none  of  theae 
parts  can  change,  without  a  change  of  the  others  also.  Thus  if  the  intestines  of  an 
anliiMl  are  organized  in  a  manner  only  to  digest  fireah  fleah,  it  is  necessary  that  his 
jaws  dKmld  be  eoDstracted  to  devour  the  prey,  his  daws  to  seize  and  tear  it,  hii 
teeth  to  divide  the  fleshy  and  the  wliole  system  of  his  organs  of  motion  to  follow  and 
overtake  it,  and  of  his  organs  of  sense,  to  perceive  it  at  a  distance.  It  is  necessary  also 
tet  be  ahould  have  aeated  in  his  brain,  the  instinct  to  hide  himself  and  spread  snares 
ht  hia  vletim ;  auch  are  the  general  conditions  of  a  carnivorous  regimen ;  every 
cmhronma  animal  must  infallibly  unite  them,— widiout  Uiem  the  spedea  could  not 
■ibaist  But  under  theae  general  conditions,  there  are  particular  onea  with  respect 
to  the  size  of  the  spedes  and  die  abode  of  Uie  prey,  for  which  each  animal  is  dii- 
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of  comparative  anatomy,  each  bonOf  each  firagnieQt  regfunad  ib 
place.  I  have  no  expresiiona  to  detcribe  the  plenaue  ezperin- 
ced,  in  perceiving  that  as  I  difcovered  one  character,  «I1  the  coa- 
aequencea  more  or  less  foreseen  of  this  character,  wore  waeemt 
ively  developed.  The  feet  were  conforroahle  to  what  the  teeth 
had  announced,  and  the  teeth  to  the  feet ;  the  booee  of  the  kp 
and  the  thighs,  and  every  thing  that  ought  to  reunite  these  tia 
extreme  parts,  were  conformable  to  each  other,  faai  one  word, 
each  of  the  species  sprung  up  from  one  of  its  elemepta.  Thov 
vrho  will  have  the  patience  to  follow  me  ip  theae  memoin,  oajr 
form  some  idea  of  the  sensations  which  I  experienced,  in  tlrai 
restoring  by  degrees,  these  ancient  monuments  of  mighty  revoh* 
tions.  This  volume  will  afford  much  interest  to  naturalists,  inck- 
[^ndent  of  geology,  showing  them  by  multiplied  examples,  tb 
qtrictqess  of  the  laws  of  co-existence,  which  elevate  aoology  ftoi 
the  rank  of  th/e  rational  sciences ;  and  which,  leading  ua  to  abaa* 
don  the  vain  and  arbitrary  combinations  that  had  beea  clecoralrf 
with  the  name  of  $y$t^m%  ^ill  conduct  us  at  ktft  to  the  only  staif 
worthy  of  om  age— to  that  of  the  natural  and  oeceaaasy  rsk- 
tions,  which  connect  together  the  cMfierent  pacta  of  aJlorganiiBd 
bodies.  But  geology  will  lose  nothing,  by  thi/i  accesaorjr  appHea-. 
tiou  of  the  facts  contained  in  ihia  volume ;  and  thua  the  nuJM- 
9U8  families  of  unknown  beings,  buried  in  the  most  frequealed 
part  of  Europe,  offer  a  vast  field  for  meditation.^* 

Uppisr  Marine  Sandstone  and  Sand. — At  Pans  this  foraDaliaD 
covers  the  gypsum,  or  where  that  is  wanting,  it  rests  on  the  €^ 
cmre  grassier.  In  England  it  forms  a  few  isolated  caps  on  the 
^ummi^  of  tjie  hills  in  the  VaJc  of  Thames,  and,  an  ezteashre. 
track  alQng  the  coast  gf  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  where  it  reata  aoBsa- 
times  on  phstic  clay,  and  sometimes  on  chalk;  the  intervening 
beds  being  wanting.  The  lowest  bed  is  without  shQHs ;  it  coa- 
sts. ^\m9^^  ^mirely  of  siliceous  partipl^s,  which  nfp  aometinifia 
i^liitinat/Qd%  and  form  sand&toue.  The  loose  bk>ok^  of  saona, 
(called  gray,  ipctkers,)  scattered  over  some  of  the  southern  coun- 
ties, ^re  of  this  s^ndstpne,  as  are  also  some  of  the  large  aton^  ajl 


!    Stonebeoge  *  At  tbe  foreot  of  FonUioebleatt  in  Fraoce,  tbe 
I    thicknesB  of  this  aand  and  Bandttone,  exceeds  one  hundred  and 
I    8e?enty  feet ;  tbe  sandstone  occurs  in  loose  bk>cks  and  irregular 
I   Biasses,  and  sometimes  is  distinctly  stratified.   It  is  this  stone, 
i   which  is  used  for  paving  the  streets  and  roads  in  and  round  Paris; 
j  ^skd  the  sand  is  so  pure  in  many  parts  of  this  fotest,  that  it  is  euh 
I  ployed  in  making  the  finest  glass.   The  marine  sand  on  the  top 
I  of  Hampstead  Heath,  is  now  nearly  cleared  away  to  supply  tha 
-  metropolis ;  it  is  composed  of  minute  particles  of  quarts,  somen 
times  coloured  with  the  oxide  of  iron :  the  particles  when  exam* 
ined  with  a  microscope,  appear  to  be  partly  rounded ;  a  few  mi* 
croscopic  scales  of  brillant  mica  are  sometimes  intermixed  with 
it   The  lower  bed  of  marine  sandstone  at  Paris  is  without  shelh, 
but  the  upper  bed  contains  numerous  marine  sheUs,  many  of 
which  resemble  those  in  our  present  seas.   The  vast  tertiary  track 
in  Italy  below  tfae  Apennines,  that  contains  the  remains  of  oetib 
ceous  animals,t  and  ext^Mls  fi'om  Asti  in  Piedmont,  to  MonlSH 
leone  in  Calabria,  and  which  has  been  so  well  described  by  M. 
9rocchi,  according  to  M«  Broagniart,  belongs  in  a  great  part  In 
this  formation,  similar  to.  what  covers  the  gypsum  at  Paris. 

In  no  part  of  Fgiglamt  does  there  occur  any  extensive  bed  of 
tik^  upper  marine  sandsto«e  with  shetts,  (pnKvbcially  caHed  crag^;} 
except  in  the  cotmties  of  Norfolk,  Sii^lk,  and  Essex,  it  iaof  v»i 
riable  thickness,  and  is  principally  composed  of  sand  and  loose 
ferruginous  sandstone,  containing  sbaUs  and  bones,  and  naed 
with  graveK  In  a  valuable  paper  on  the  Geology  of  East  Nat-* 
folk,  by  tiu  R.  C.  Taytoff,  published  in  the  Philosophical  Maga* 


*  in  all  ppobabOlty  the  aoflliBlBiilDBft  took  MlTMitige  of  iodiiig  %  grmxf  of  iHgq 
l^locki  of  graywethen  andi  oihtr  dUinrkl  fWaoo*  asd  smmged  th^m,  n^ar  Ibe  ^Ue^ 
where  they  lay  upon  the  plaip.  At  Brimah  Crasgi  near  ^naresborough  in  York- 
shire, they  hare  evidently  availed  themaelyeB  of  6ie  maasei  of  a  broken  stratum  of 
ssndslcme,  to  form  focldDg-stones  and  rarknis  ikntastic  figures,  which  were  probably 
the  cki^ts  of  fupenaltioiM  TeaeratioD. 

t  Cetac^uawiiis«|a».of  th#  whale  i^mlly^-^dkaeidolphiM,  teiOs,  tiie  maiiati;st 
sea-cow,  &c.— are  wann-blpoded  mammiferous  anioials,  and  thorofore  be}on|r  to  a 
higher  class  than  reptOes.  Their  bones  have  not  hitherto,  I  believe,  bee|i  found  b| 
chalk  or  the  lower  slrals« 
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sine  and  Annals  of  Philosophy,  April  1827,  and  the  foDowag 
numbers,  there  is  an  interesting  acconnt  of  the  geological  poh 
tion  of  the  crag  near  the  coast,  with  explanatory  sections.  "^Tk 
crag  rests  in  part  apon  the  London  clay,  and  a  laminated  da 
without  fossils,  and  partly  upon  chaft,  occupying  the  lowest  nto; 
rarely  rising  to  eighty  feet  above  the  present  level  of  the  m; 
and  in  general  not  more  than  half  that  elevation.    The  avenp 
level  of  its  base  may  be  considered  to  be  about  that  of  the  pRi> 
ent  ocean.   In  certain  teases,  where  the  chalk  hills  attain  ahi|k> 
er  level  than  the  crag,  that  deposit  could  only  be  expected  toei- 
velop  or  surround  their  sides,  and  not  to  penetrate  into  the  chak 
such  eminences  would  then  present  the  appearance  of  tongia 
or  promontories  of  chalk,  protruding  into  the  crag ;  and  thiicr 
cumstance  accounts  for  the  occasionally  apparent  absence 
that  formation.   But  the  crag  has  been  subjected  to  abrasioo  b 
diluvial  currents.   Portions  of  its  western  edges  have  been  swcfl 
asvay.   Their  fragments,  mingled  with  those  of  chalk  and  prece- 
ding formations,  piled  in  enormous  heaps,  form  the  cliffs  of  Of- 
mer  and  Trimingham,  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three  hundred  fnA 
in  thickness,  upon  the  original  crag,  which  rests  in  siiu  at  tbv 
base.** — No.  4,  (New  Series,)  p.  388.   The  crag  is  in  manyputi 
covered  by  a  thick  mass  of  diluvium,  which  prevents  its  ezteDMi 
far  inland  from  being  observed ;  but  the  most  remarkable  cr 
cumstance  noticed  by  Mr.  Taylor^  is  the  connection  which  seeai 
to  subsist  between  the  upper  surface  of  the  crag,  and  an  app 
rently  continuous  bed  of  vegetable  substances,  with  which  Ik 
crag  is  frequently  in  contact,  at  an  irregular  elevation ;  flometina 
above,  and  sometimes  below  the  low  water  mark.    At  sone 
points  this  bed  consists  of  forest  peat,  containing  fir  cones,  md 
fragments  of  bones,  and  in  others  of  woody  clay ;  and  elsewhere 
of  large  stools  of  trees,  standing  thickly  together,  the  stems  ap* 
pearing  to  have  been  broken  off  about  eighteen  inches  from  tbdi 
base.   They  are  evidently  rooted  in  the  clay  or  sandy  bed  is 
which  they  originally  grew,  and  their  stems  and  branches  Be 
around  them,  flattened  by  the  pressure  of  from  thirty  to  throe 
hundred  feet  of  diluvial  deposits.   It  is  not  possible  to  say  how 
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far  ioland  thk  gubterraDean  forest  eitendi ;  bat  that  it  is  uot  a 
mere  external  belt  b  obTious,  from  the  constant  eiposore  and 
removal  of  new  portions,  at  the  base  of  the  cliffs.^^   This  fact, 
DDientioned  by  Mr.  Taylor,  is  highly  deserving  of  notice ;  as  it  is 
evident,  that  we  have  here  one  of  those  extensive  lignite  formar 
tions  in  or  over  tertiary  sand  and  sandstone,  to  which  continental 
geologists  give  the  name  of  gret  a  lignites :  it  further  appears  to 
point  out  the  geological  relation  of  the  crag  with  the  upper  beds 
of  molasse  in  Switzerland ;  and  what  is  still  more  important,  it 
gives  us  the  true  geological  position  of  the  subterranean  forest, 
that  extends  in  the  eastern  side  of  England  into  Yorkshire,  and 
to  which  I  shall  refer  again  in  a  subsequent  chapter.   The  fossils 
in  the  crag  are  not  mineralized ;  many  of  them  appear  to  belong 
to  species  living  in  the  present  seas.   The  general  characters  of 
^e  crag  are  ably  given  by  Mr.  Taylor.     A  district,  bordering  a 
hundred  miles  upon  our  eastern  coast,  is  occupied  by  an  ancient 
marine  deposit,  continually  changing  its  aspect,  yet  constant  in 
its  peculiar  characters,  and  always  to  be  understood  by  unerring 
data :  now  appearing  as  a  ferruginous  sandstone,  then  in  com- 
pact clay,  and  again  considerably  indurated ;  sometimes  blended 
in  a  massof  extipict  zoophytes,  sponges  and  alcyonites,  forming 
a  soft  rock;  oftener  an  irregularly  accumulated  mass  of  decom- 
posed and  broken  littoral  shells,  loosely  imbedded  in  sand  like  an 
ordinary  sea  beach,  yet  accompanied  with  the  remains  of  un- 
known animals.   Sometimes  forming  the  substratum  of  a  consid- 
erable area ;  or,  overwhelmed  beneath  the  debris  of  older  strata, 
only  detected  at  intervals.   At  one  point  exhibiting  groups  of 
shell  fish  allied  to  those  of  the  neighbouring  sea  \  and  at  another, 
composed  of  numerous  genera,  which  are  neither  to  be  recogni- 
sed living  in  any  part  of  our  globe^  nor  assimilating  to  the  §omil 
shells  of  other  formations.^^ — PhU  Mag.  p.  350. 

A  small  portion  of  the  upper  marine  formation  occurs  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight  and  the  opposite  coast  of  Hampshire. 

Upper  Freshtoater  Limestone. — ^This  formation,  though  exten- 
sively spread  over  many  parts  of  the  continent,  is  scarcely  known 
in  England :  it  occurs  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.   In  the  Paris  basin  it 
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coyeta  all  the  other  tertiary  strata,  and  b  itaelf  corei^  1vidl1^ 
getable  soil.  Below  the  freshwater  liitiestone  there  is  aonieUiMi 
a  bed  of  sand,  intermixed  With  greenish  df  rteddiah  earth,  wd 
millstone :  the  upper  part  of  the  freshwater  limestone  also  bi- 
tiomes  intermixed  with  siliceous  earth,  and  paasea  into  milktoBa 
This  millstone  has  generally  a  reddish  or  yellolvigh  coloiir,  hil 
that  of  the  best  quality  is  white ;  it  is  penetrated  by  a  muhitiile 
of  irregular  cavities,  in  which  there  are  Dumeroua  siliceoos  fih- 
ments :  these  cavities  are  lined  with  an  ochreoua  coat,  bat  at 
flometimes  filled  with  argillaceous  earth  or  sand ;  they  do  mk 
communicate  with  each  other :  the  substance  of  the  miUstoae, 
when  unmixed,  is  pure  silex.  All  the  best  millstones  in  Enghd 
are  brought  from  France,  and  are  known  by  the  name  of  Bunk 
Atones. 

Freshwater  limestone  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  has  genenllf  I 
grayish  white,  or  a  yellowish  colour ;  it  is  sometimes  as  tender  a 
chalk,  and  sometimes  hard  and  compact,  with  a  fine  grain  asi 
conchoidal  fracture :  in  the  latter  state  it  is  brittle,  and  braab 
into  sharp-edged  fragments  like  flint.  Some  of  this  liraestose, 
particularly  that  of  Chateau  Landon,  presents  the  character  oft 
transition  marble,  and  will  receive  a  fine  polish.  ScYeral  of  tk 
basins  with^V^^  d^eau  in  the  gardens  of  the  Thuilleries  are  mak 
of  this  marble.  Many  of  the  harder  freshwater  limestones,  hoi^ 
ever,  rapidly  disintegrate  on  exposure  to  air  and  moisture,  sii 
fall  to  the  state  of  marie,  and  are  used  as  manure.  This  foras* 
tion  is  characterized  by  containing  exclusively  freshwater  sii 
land  shells,  similar  to  what  are  found  in  the  neighbouring  mank- 
es ;  they  belong  to  a  small  number  of  genera  or  species,  beflf 
chiefly  lymnitcs,  planorbes,  turbinated  shells,  (allied  to  eeriikk,] 
cyclostoma,  and  helices. 

Freshwater  limestone  occurs  in  many  parts  of  th6  South  of 
Franco ;  in  Auvergne  it  is  covered  by  a  vast  mass  of  volcanic 
tufa  and  basalt :  it  contains  bones  of  mammiferous  quadnipedi, 
together  with  lymnites  and  freshwater  shells.  The  fireshwttsr 
limestone  under  Grergovia,  near  Clermont,  is  distinctly  stratifiei 
and  presents  the  characters  of  a  soft  giayish  chalk.    The  apptr 
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freshwater  limestone,  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  recent  rock 
formation  of  the  ancient  world. 

For  the  first  accurate  account  of  the  tertiary  strata,  and  of  the 
alternation  of  marine  and  freshwater  strata  in  England,  we  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Webster,  who  published,  in  the  3d  volume  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  a  very  inter- 
esting description  of  these  strata  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  their 
connection  with  the  subjacent  chalk.  The  chalk  covered  by  the 
London  clay,  passes  under  the  channel,  called  the  Solent,  and 
rises  in  the  middle  of  the  island,  forming  a  range  of  hills  which 
extends  from  Culver  Cliffs  on  the  east,  to  the  Needles  on  the  west. 
Here  we  meet  with  the  only  remarkable  derangement  of  the  beds 
t>f  chalk,  and  the  superior  strata,  which  has  been  noticed  in  Eng- 
land. The  strata  of  this  range  of  hills  are  thrown  into  a  position 
aibsolutely  vertical,  evincing  the  action  of  some  mighty  disturbing 
force,  which  can  be  so  often  observed  to  have  acted  on  the  lower 
strata  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  also  on  the  upper  strata 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Alps. 

The  whole  thickness  of  the  beds  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which 
are  nearly  vertical,  according  to  Mr.  Webster^s  measurement  is 
not  less  than  three  thousand  feet,  including  fourteen  hundred  and 
eighty-one  feet  of  strata  above  the  chalk,  about  nine  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  feet  of  chalk,  and  five  or  six  hundred  feet  of  lower 
strata.  Further  south,  the  strata  under  chalk  are  seen  again  in 
their  orii^inal  horizontal  position ;  and  on  the  northern  side,  there 
are  hills  composed  of  horizontal  strata,  evidently  of  a  formation 
posterior  to  the  time  when  the  chalk  strata  were  overturned. 
That  the  latter  were  once  nearly  horizontal,  may  be  inferred  from 
their  always  occurring  in  that  position  in  the  southern  counties, 
and  is  rendered  certain  from  the  following  circumstance  descri- 
bed by  Mr.  Webster.  In  one  of  the  vertical  beds  consisting  of 
loose  sand,  are  several  layers  of  flints,  extending  from  the  bottom 
to  the  top  of  the  cliff.  "  These  flints  have  been  rounded  by  at- 
trition, are  from  an  inch  to  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  appear 
to  have  belonged  to  the  chalk.  Now  it  is  inconceivable  that 
these  flints  could  ha^e  been  originally  deposited  in  their  present 
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position :  they  distinctly  point  out  the  former  horizontal  direction 
of  this  series.  There  are  no  signs  of  partial  disturbance  in  these 
beds;  the  whole  appears  therefore  to  have  been  moved  together." 
The  enormous  force  required  to  occasion  a  displacement  of  the 
strata,  not  only  through  the  whole  island  but  into  Dorsetshire, 
where  it  can  be  traced  beyond  Lulworth,  must  have  been  suifi- 
cient  to  form  or  destroy  extensive  lakes,  and  perhaps  to  separate 
England  from  the  Continent 

Close  adjoining  the  vertical  strata  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
island,  occur  a  series  of  horizontal  strata,  which  are  distinctly 
visible  in  a  hill  called  Headon ; — these  strata  consist  of  an  alter- 
nating series  of  freshwater  and  marine  deposits,  bearing  a  striking 
similarity  in  their  fossil  contents,  to  the  strata  in  the  vicinity  of 
Paris.    According  to  Mr.  Webster,  they  consist  of 

1.  A  calcareous  stratum,  containing  only  freshwater  shells. — 

Upper  freshwater. 

2.  Greenish  marie  with  marine  shells: — Upper  marine. 

3.  Marie  with  freshwater  shells. — Lower  freshwater. 

4.  Dark  blue  clay  without  shells. — Lower  marine. 

Thus  we  have  over  chalk  four  distinct  formations.  No.  4.  A 
lower  marine  formation,  which  includes  the  London  clay.  A  low- 
er freshwater  formation.  No.  3.  The  strata  of  this  formation 
consist  of  sandy,  calcareous,  and  argillaceous  marie ;  some  of 
them  appear  to  be  formed  almost  wholly  of  the  fragments  of 
freshwater  shells,  without  any  mixture  whatever  of  marine  shells. 

From  the  quantity  of  these  shells,  and  the  regularity  and  extent 
of  the  strata,  we  are  compelled  (says  Mr.  Webster)  to  admit, 
that  the  spot  where  they  now  are,  was  once  occupied  by  fresh 
water,  in  which  these  animals  existed  in  a  living  state.  Over  this 
fresh  water  occurs  an  upper  stratum,  No.  2,  which  contains  a  vast 
number  of  fossil  shells  wholly  marine.  Again,  over  this  marina 
formation,  in  the  same  hill,  is  a  calcareous  stratum  fifty -five  feel 
in  thickness,  No.  1,  every  part  of  which  contains  freshwater  shells 
in  great  abundance,  without  any  admixture  of  marine  exuvie. 
Many  of  the  shells^ are  in  high  preservation;  and  the  animals 
must  formerly  have  lived  in  the  very  spots  where  they  now  are, 
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the  shells  being  so  fragile,  that  they  could  not  have  been  removed 
from  their  original  situation  without  breaking.  Part  of  the  stone 
of  this  formation  is  very  hard  and  compact,  and  has  long  been 
extensively  used  for  building-stone.  This  stratum  appears  to 
have  extended  over  the  whole  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight ;  but  it  has  not  yet  been  discovered  in  any  other  situation 
on  this  side  of  the  water ;  it  may  be  considered  as  the  latest  for- 
mation of  rock  we  are  acquainted  with  in  England,  and  agrees 
in  many  of  its  mineralogical  characters,  and  the  fossils  it  con- 
tains, with  the  freshwater  limestone,  calcaire  d'eau  douce^  in  the 
vicinity  of  Paris  ;  they  are  different  from  any  other  known  rock.'* 
But  no  where  has  there  been  discovered  in  the  series  of  freshwa- 
ter strata  in  England,  any  trace  of  the  remarkable  beds  of  gyp- 
sum containing  bones  of  unknown  genera,  and  species  of  quad- 
rupeds, similar  to  the  gypsum  of  Montmartre. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Though  the  tertiary  strata  are  the  most  recent  of  all  the  regular 
rock  formations,  and  contain  the  remains  of  animals,  similar  in  the  es- 
sential parts  of  their  organization  to  the  present  races  of  living  ani- 
mals, yet  at  the  period  of  their  deposition,  the  condition  of  our  plan- 
et must  have  been  very  different  from  the  present  one.  Many  of  the 
tertiary  strata  are  original  siliceous  depositions — the  mill-stones  for 
instance,  with  the  thick  beds  of  pure  siliceous  sandstone  passing  into 
chalcedonic  flint  or  chert,  {sihx  coriie)  are  as  evidently  original  for- 
mations as  any  of  the  lower  rocks.  In  the  present  seas  or  lakes  there 
are  no  siliceous  formations  taking  place,  nor  have  we  any  instances 
of  siliceous  depositions,  except  from  boiling  springs.  These  consid- 
erations will  alone  be  sufficient  to  convince  us,  that  the  tertiary  strata 
were  deposited  under  different  circumstances,  from  any  that  we  have 
a  knowledge  of,  either  from  experience  or  historic  records. 

The  alternation  of  marine  and  freshwater  formations  has  been 
differently  accounted  for.  According  to  one  hypothesis,  the  sea, 
which  at  present  contains  a  variable  portion  of  salt  in  different  lati- 
tudes, may  formerly  have  deposited  all  its  salt,  and  become  fresh  at 
one  period,  and  have  subsequently  received  another  saline  impregna- 
tion ;  there  is  nothing  absurd  or  highly  improbable  in  this  hypothesis, 
but  it  is  entirely  gratuitous.   Some  geologists  deny  that  freshwater 
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thells  are  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  strata  m  which  they  are  foimd 
were  not  deposited  in  salt  water.  In  the  salt  lakes  in  Westphalia, 
Ijmnites,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  characteristic  of  all 
freshwater  moluscs,  are  observed  to  flourish  together  with  freshwa- 
ter plants;  and  many  testaceous  animals,  it  has  recently  been  discoT- 
ered,  will  live  equally  well  in  fresh  or  salt  water.  The  number  of 
terrestrial  quadrupeds  that  have  \efi  their  bones  in  the  freshwater 
limestone  and  gypsum,  afford,  however,  a  strong  presumption,  that 
the  water  was  fresh  that  filled  the  lakes,  on  the  banks  of  which  they 
lived ;  and  the  extensive  lakes  of  fresh-water  in  America  render  the 
existence  of  such  lakes  in  a  former  state  of  our  planet,  highly  prob- 
able. Nor  will  the  change  from  salt  to  fresh  water  require  any  for- 
ced hypothesis  to  explain  it,  if  we  separate  from  the  investigation,  the 
difficulties  which  it  has  in  common  with  other  geological  problems. 

It  is  granted  by  all  geologists,  that  the  calcareous  beds  on  the  smn- 
mits  of  the  Jura  range,  or  the  Pyrenees,  have  once  been  covered  by 
the  sea.  We  may  therefore  grant  that  the  chalk  strata  were  also  once 
under  its  surface.  Now  if  we  admit,  that  the  water  in  which  the 
strata  around  Paris  were  deposited,  was  surrounded  by  mountains  and 
dry  land,  so  as  to  form  an  inland  sea  or  lake,  communicating  by  a  nar- 
row opening  with  the  ocean,  and  that  large  rivers  flowed  into  this 
inland  lake ;  the  water  would  at  first  be  salt ;  but  if  by  any  cause  the 
opening  was  closed,  the  water  would  gradually  become  fresh  again.  If 
at  a  subsequent  period  the  passage  was  re-opencd  by  an  earthquake  or 
inundation,  the  sea  would  once  more  flow  into  the  lake,  and  the  wa- 
ter would  again  become  salt.  Such  alteniations  might  take  place  le- 
peatedly,  without  any  change  in  the  relative  level  of  the  ocean.  The 
difficulty  of  conceiving  these  alternations,  has  arisen  from  supposing 
that  it  was  necessary  for  the  sea  to  sink  to  its  present  level,  and  rise 
again  repeatedly  ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  required,  to  explain  the  al- 
ternate succession  of  freshwater,  and  marine  formations. 

The  causes  which  have  depressed  the  sea  to  its  present  level,  or 
have  elevated  our  present  continents  above  its  surface,  took  place 
after  the  deposition  of  the  tertiary  strata,  as  might  be  proved  by  nu- 
merous incontrovertible  facts.  Whether  in  a  still  more  remote  epoch) 
all  the  present  continents  may  not  have  been  repeatedly  submerged 
in  the  ocean,  and  again  elevated  above  its  surface,  is  an  inquiry  not 
necessarily  connected  with  the  deposition  of  the  tertiary  strata,  as 
these  changes  were  anterior  to  their  formation. 


CHAPl'ER  XV. 


ON  EARTHQUAKES  AND  VOLCANIC  PHENOMENA.— ON  RECENT 
AND  ANCIENT  V0LCAN08— SUBMARINE  VOLCANOS.— AND  ON 
VOLCANIC  ROCKS  AND  PRODUCTS. 

Accustomed  to  view  the  hills  in  our  own  country  in  a  state  of 
profound  repose,  presenting  the  same  unvaried  outline  in  each 
succeeding  year,  we  can  scarcely  conceive  the  possibility  of  a 
whole  district  being  covered  with  new  mountains  and  another 
soil,  in  the  space  of  a  single  night ;  yet  such  changes  have  been 
produced,  by  the  united  agency  of  earthquakes  and  volcanos, 
within  the  limits  of  authentic  history.  For  a  particular  descrip- 
tion of  recent  volcanic  eruptions,  and  the  changes  they  have 
produced  on  the  surrounding  countries,  I  must  refer  the  reader 
to  the  works  of  Spallanzani,  Dolomieu,  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
and  M.  Humboldt,  and  to  the  recent  account  of  the  Uland  of 
Java,  by  lieutenant  governor  Raffles. 

In  the  present  chapter,  I  propose,  1st,  to  describe  those  phe- 
nomena that  indicate  the  connection  between  earthquakes  and 
volcanos,  and  between  the  volcanos  in  distant  countries ;  2dly, 
to  take  a  view  of  the  remains  of  ancient  volcanos,  that  prove  the 
extensive  action  of  internal  heat  on  the  crust  of  the  globe ;  and, 
3dly,  to  give  a  concise  account  of  volcanic  rocks  and  products. 

Earthquakes  and  volcanos  may  be  considered  as  different  ef- 
fects produced  by  the  agency  of  subterranean  fire.  They  fre- 
quently accompany  each  other  other;  and  in  all  instances  that 
have  been  observed,  the  first  eruption  of  a  volcano,  is  preceded 
by  an  earthquake  of  greater  or  less  extent.  Volcanos  do  not 
make  their  appearance  in  every  country  where  the  shock  of  an 
earthquake  is  felt :  but  earthquakes  are  more  frequent  in  volca- 
nic districts  than  in  any  other.  Earthquakes  are  almost  always 
preceded  by  an  uncommon  agitation  of  the  waters  of  the  Qcean, 
and  of  lakes.  Springs  send  forth  torrents  of  mud,  accompamed 
with  a  disagreeable  smell.   The  air  is  generally  caJoa,  but  the 
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cattle  discover  much  alarm,  and  seem  to  be  instmctivety  aware 
of  approaching  calamity.  A  deep  rumbling  noise,  like  that  of 
carriages  over  a  rough  pavement, — a  rushing  sound  like  wind, — 
or  a  tremendous  explosion  like  the  discharge  of  artillery,  immedi- 
ately precede  the  shock,  which  suddenly  heaves  the  ground  up- 
wards, or  tosses  it  from  side  to  side,  with  violent  and  successive 
vibrations.  The  shock  seldom  lasts  longer  than  a  minute ;  but 
it  is  frequently  succeeded  by  others  of  greater  or  less  violence, 
which  continue  to  agitate  the  surface  of  the  earth  for  a  consider 
able  time.  During  these  shocks,  large  chasms  and  openings  are 
made  in  the  ground,  through  which  smoke  and  flames  are  seen 
to  issue :  these  sometimes  break  out  where  no  chasms  can  be 
perceived.  More  frequently  stones,  or  torrents  of  water,  are 
ejected  from  these  openings.  In  violent  earthquakes,  the  chasms 
are  so  extensive,  that  large  cities  have  in  a  moment  sunk  down 
and  for  ever  disappeared,  leaving  a  lake  of  water  in  the  place. 
Such  was  the  fate  of  Euphemia  in  Calabria,  in  1638,  as  descri- 
bed by  Kircher,  who  was  approaching  the  place,  when  the  agita- 
tion of  the  ocean  obliged  him  to  land  at  Lopizicum :  ^  Here 
(says  he)  scenes  of  ruin  every  where  appeared  around  me ;  but 
my  attention  was  quickly  turned  from  more  remote  to  contiguous 
danger,  by  a  deep  rumbling  sound,  which  every  moment  grew 
louder.  The  place  where  we  stood  shook  most  dreadfully:  after 
some  time,  the  violent  paroxysm  ceasing,  I  stood  up,  and  turning 
my  eyes  to  look  for  Euphemia,  saw  only  a  frightful  black  cloud. 
We  waited  till  it  had  passed  away,  when  nothing  but  a  dismal 
and  putrid  lake  was  to  be  seen  where  the  city  once  stood." 

The  extent  to  which  earthquakes  produce  sensible  effects  on 
the  waters  of  springs  and  lakes  in  distant  parts  of  the  world,  is 
truly  remarkable.  During  the  earthquake  of  Lisbon  in  1 755, 
almost  all  the  springs  and  lakes  in  Britain  and  every  part  of  Eu- 
rope were  violently  agitated,  many  of  them  throwing  up  mud  and 
sand,  and  emitting  a  foetid  odour.  On  the  morning  of  the  earth- 
quake, the  hot  springs  atToplitz  in  Bohemia  suddenly  ceased  to 
flow  for  a  minute,  and  then  burst  forth  with  prodigious  violence, 
throwing  up  turbid  water,  the  temperature  of  which  was  higher 
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than  before :  it  is  said  to  have  continued  so  ever  since.  The  hot 
wells  at  Bristol  were  coloured  red,  and  rendered  unfit  for  use,  for 
some  months  afterwards.  Even  the  distant  waters  of  Lake  On- 
tario,"*  in  North  America,  were  violently  agitated  at  the  time. 
These  phenomena  offer  proofs  of  subterranean  communications 
under  a  large  portion  of  the  globe;  they  also  indicate,  that  a 
great  quantity  of  gas  or  elastic  vapour  was  suddenly  generated 
and  endeavouring  to  escape.  From  the  foetid  odour  perceived 
in  some  situations,  it  may  be  inferred  that  this  gas  is  hydrogen  or 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  In  other  instances  it  may  be  steam, 
which  condensing  again  would  produce  a  vacuum,  and  occasion 
the  external  air  to  press  downwards ;  which  has  been  observed  in 
mines,  immediately  afler  the  shock  of  an  earthquake. 

The  space  over  which  the  vibration  of  the  dry  ground  is  felt  is 
very  great,  but  generally  wider  in  one  direction  than  another ; 
and  where  a  succession  of  earthquakes  has  taken  place  in  the 
same  district,  it  is  observed  that  the  noise  and  shock  approach 
from  the  same  quarter.  It  has  been  before  mentioned,  that 
earthquakes  are  most  frequent  in  volcanic  districts;  but  the 
shocks  are  not  the  most  violent,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  \oU 
canos.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  stronger  in  the  more  distant 
part  of  a  volcanic  country.  The  ground  is  agitated  with  greater 
force,  as  the  surface  has  a  smaller  number  of  apertures  commu- 
nicating with  the  interior.  At  Naples  and  Messina,  and  at  the 
foot  of  Cotopaxi  and  Tungurahua,  earthquakes  are  only  dreaded 
when  vapours  and  flames  do  not  issue  from  the  craters.^^— (Hum- 
boldt.) 

The  connection  of  earthquakes  with  volcanos  was  noticed  by 
ancient  writers,  and  the  latter  were  properly  regarded  as  the  open- 
ings, through  which  the  inclosed  vapour  and  ignited  matter  that 
occasion  earthquakes,  found  a  passage.  Strabo  in  his  Geogra' 
phy  states,  that    the  town  of  Regium,  situated  on  the  Italian 


*  It  has  been  observed  during  many  earthquakes  hi  the  Eastern  States,  that  the 
eubterranean  noise  and  motion  appeared  to  commence  from  the  Lakes,  and  proceed 
towards  the  AUantic  Ocean,  hi  t  dvection  from  the  north-west 
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mde  of  the  Straits  of  Messina,  was  so  called,  according  to  JEachf' 
lus,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  island  of  Sicily  was  rent  off 
from  the  continent  by  earthquakes.  Proofi  of  this  arise  out  of 
the  phenomena  attending  iEtna  and  other  parts  of  Sicily  and  of 
the  Lipari  Islands,  and  even  the  opposite  continent.  Now,  indeed, 
when  craters  are  opened,  through  which  fire  and  ignited  matter 
and  water  are  poured  out,  it  is  said  that  the  land  near  the  Straitf 
is  seldom  shaken  by  earthquakes :  but  formerly,  when  all  the 
passages  to  the  surface  were  obstructed,  the  fire  and  vapour  con- 
fined in  the  earth,  occasioned  frequent  earthquakes,  and  ther  land 
being  rent,  admitted  the  ocean.  At  the  same  time,  Prochyta 
and  an  adjacent  island  were  also  torn  off  from  the  continent, 
while  other  islands  rose  from  the  ocean,  as  frequently  happens  at 
this  day.''    Vol.  i.  paffe  390. 

It  isf  highly  probable  that  every  extensive  earthquake  is  follow- 
ed by  a  volcanic  eruption  more  or  less  remote,  unless  (as  not  on- 
frequently  happens)  the  elastic  vapour  immediately  escapes  from 
fissures  made  at  the  time,  in  the  countries  that  are  the  most  vio- 
lently convulsed.  An  earthquake  was  strongly  felt  in  Geneva 
when  I  was  there,  February  19,  182^,  and  did  considerable  dam- 
age in  several  towns  and  villages  in  Savoy  and  France.  A  few 
weeks  afterwads,  I  travelled  from  Geneva  to  Lyons,  and  from 
thence  to  the  ancient  volcanos  near  Clermont.  In  the  course 
of  my  route,  I  made  frequent  inquiries  respecting  the  eflTects  of 
the  earthquake :  it  appeared  to  have  been  most  strongly  felt  along 
the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  and  the  shock  was  not  less  severe  in 
the  volcanic  district  of  Auvcrgne;  its  direction  was  from  the 
south-east ;  and  on  that  and  the  following  days,  there  were  sev- 
eral eruptions  from  Vesuvius.  The  frequency  of  earthquakes  at 
particular  periods  is  well  deserving  of  notice.  In  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries  some  of  the  most  civilized  parts  of  the  world  were 
almost  desolated  by  these  awful  visitations.  Thrace,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Syria,  according  to  cotemporary  historians,  suflfered  most 
severely :  the  earth  was  agitated  continually  for  long  periods, 
and  flames  were  seen  to  burst  from  the  earth,  over  a  vast  extent 
of  surface.   On  the  26th  of  January,  A.  D.  447,  subterranean 
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thunders  were  heard  from  the  Black  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  this 
earth  was  convulsed  without  intermission  for  the  space  of  six 
months ;  in  many  places  the  air  seemed  to  be  on  fire,  towns  and 
large  tracts  of  ground  were  swallowed  up  in  Phrygia.  On  the 
20th  of  May,  A.  D.  620,  the  city  of  Antioch  was  overturned  by 
a  dreadful  earthquake,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of 
its  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  been  crushed  in  the  ruins.  A  ra- 
ging fire  covered  the  ground  on  which  the  city  was  built,  and  the 
district  around ;  spreading  over  an  extent  of  forty-two  miles  in 
diameter,  and  a  surface  of  fourteen  hundred  square  miles. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  after  the  earthquake  at 
Lisbon, — Europe,  Africa,  and  America,  were  for  some  time  re- 
peatedly agitated  by  subterranean  explosions ;  as  may  be  seen, 
by  referring  to  the  journals  of  that  time.  iEtna,  which  bad  been 
in  a  state  of  profound  repose  for  eighty  years,  broke  out  with 
great  activity ;  and  according  to  Humboldt,  some  of  the  most 
tremendous  earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions  ever  recorded  in 
history  were  witnessed  in  Mexico.  In  the  night  of  the  19th  of 
September  1759,  a  vast  volcano  broke  out  in  a  lofty  cuhivated 
plain,  a  tract  of  ground  more  than  twelve  miles  in  extent  rose  up 
like  a  bladder  to  the  height  of  five  hundred  and  twenty-four  feet, 
and  six  new  mountains  were  formed,  higher  than  the  Malvern 
Hills  in  Worcestershire.  More  recently  (in  1812)  the  tremen- 
dous earthquakes  in  the  Caraccas  were  followed  by  an  eruption 
in  the  Island  of  St.  Vincent^s,  from  a  volcano  that  had  not  been 
burning  since  the  year  1718,  and  violent  oscillations  of  the  ground 
were  felt  both  in  the  islands  and  on  the  coasts  of  America.  It 
may  be  inferred  from  these  circumstances,  that  the  cause  of  earth- 
quakes and  volcanic  eruptions  is  seated  deep  below  the  surface 
of  the  earth ;  in  confirmation  of  which,  it  will  only  be  necessary 
to  state,  that  on  the  same  day  on  which  Lisbon  was  nearly  de- 
stroyed, all  Europe,  and  a  great  part  of  northern  Africa,  felt  the 
shock  more  or  less  severely ;  its  effects  were  also  sensible  across 
the  Atlantic  both  in  the  United  States,  and  the  West  Indies.  In- 
credible as  it  may  seem,  onc-fnurth  of  the  Northern  hemisphere 
was  agitated  by  the  same  earthquake.   The  bed  of  the  Atlantic 
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was  raised  above  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  aud  flame  and  vapour 
were  discharged ;  this  was  observed  by  vessels  at  sea.  If  we 
take  a  terrestrial  globe,  and  cover  those  parts  of  it  that  were 
thus  affected  by  the  earthquake,  with  black  crape,  we  shall  obtain 
a  more  distinct  idea  of  the  extent  of  surface  shaken,  than  a  mere 
verbal  description  can  convey.  This  appears  to  have  been  one 
of  the  most  severe  shocks  that  the  old  continent  had  experienced 
for  several  centuries.  The  cause  which  could  effect  a  simulta- 
neous concussion  over  such  a  vast  extent,  must  probably  have 
been  seated  nearly  midway,  between  the  centre  of  the  globe  and 
its  surface. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  in  general,  earthquakes  are  more 
severely  felt  in  mountainous  than  in  low  countries  :  this  might  be 
expected  from  the  structure  of  the  earth.*  In  alpine  districts, 
the  primary  mountains  are  not  pressed  with  the  incumbent  mass 
of  secondary  rocks,  and  in  such  situations  the  resistance  to  a  force 
acting  from  beneath  will  be  much  less,  as  all  the  weight  of  sec- 
ondary rocks  is  removed.  In  very  violent  earthquakes,  the  sec- 
ondary strata  are  broken  or  agitated ;  but  proofs  are  not  wanting, 
of  lesser  vibrations  being  stopped  by  their  pressure.  Humboldt 
says,  he  has  seen  workmen  hasten  from  the  mines  of  Marien- 
burgh  in  Saxony,  alarmed  by  agitations  of  the  earth  that  were 
not  felt  at  the  surface.  During  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  the 
miners  in  Derbyshire  felt  the  rocks  move,  and  heard  noises  which 
were  scarcely  perceived  by  those  above.  That  an  expansive  force 
acting  from  beneath  is  the  proximate  cause  of  earthquakes,  can 
scarcely  be  denied  ;  and  the  prodigious  power  of  steam,  when 
suddenly  generated,  seems  equal  to  their  production,  if  the  quan- 
tity be  sufficiently  great  It  is  said  that  a  single  drop  of  water 
falling  into  a  furnace  of  melted  copper,  will  blow  up  the  whole 
building.  This  may  be  an  exaggerated  statement;  but  the 
prodigious  force  of  steam  at  high  temperatures  is  well  known, 
and  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  admitting,  that  if  a  current  of  sub- 


*  See  a  paper  on  Earthquakes  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mitchell,  PhikMOphical  Trmnsae* 
tions,  1799. 
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terranean  water  were  to  find  access  to  a  mass  of  lava  many  miles 
in  extent,  and  most  intensely  heated,  it  would  produce  an  earth- 
quake more  or  less  violent,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  steam 
generated,  and  its  distance  from  the  surface.  When  the  hydro- 
gen gas  exploded  in  a  mine  near  Workington  in  Cumberland,  a 
shock  like  that  of  an  earthquake  was  felt  by  ships  in  the  river, 
at  two  miles  distance. 

The  horrid  crash  like  the  rattling  of  carriages,  which  precedes 
earthquakes,  may  be  occasioned  by  the  rending  of  the  rocks,  or 
parting  of  the  strata  through  which  the  confined  vapour  is  forcing 
a  passage. 

Jn  volcanic  phenomena,  we  observe  a  cause  in  present  activ- 
ity, that  can  overthrow  mountains,  form  new  islands,  and  raise  up 
the  bed  of  the  ocean :  hence  the  geologist  may  infer,  that  the 
same  cause,  acting  with  greater  intensity  and  more  extensively^ 
has  been  the  agent  employed  by  the  Author  of  Nature,  to  ele* 
vate  new  and  submerge  ancient  continents,  and  to  change  and 
renovate  the  surface  of  the  globe.  We  are  indeed  acquainted 
with  no  other  natural  agent,  that  can  have  efiected  tlie  mighty 
changes  which  the  crust  of  our  planet  has  undergone.  The 
products  of  volcanos,  particularly  of  ancient  ones,  are  analo- 
gous in  their  composition  and  internal  structure  to  the  oldest  rocks 
of  granite,  sienite,  and  porphyry,  and  indicate  not  obscurely,  the 
mode  in  which  these  rocks  were  formed :  hence  the  study  of  vol- 
canos and  volcanic  rocks  is  an  important  branch  of  the  science 
of  geology.  Werner  and  his  disciples,  however,  held  that  vol- 
canos were  produced  merely  by  the  ignition  of  beds  of  coal,  in 
the  secondary  strata. 

Volcanos  are  openings  made  in  the  earth's  surface  by  internal 
fires ;  they  regularly,  or  at  intervals,  throw  out  smoke,  vapour, 
flame,  large  stones,  sand,  and  melted  stone  called  lava.  Some 
volcanos  throw  out  torrents  of  mud  and  boiling  water.  Volca- 
nos most  frequently  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  or  large  lakes, 
and  also  break  out  from  unfathomable  depths  below  the  surface, 
and  form  new  islands  and  reefs  of  rock.  When  a  volcano 
•breaks  out  in  a  new  situation,  it  is  preceded  by  violent  earth- 
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quakes,  the  heated  surface  of  the  ground  frequently  swelb  and 
heaves  up,  until  a  fissure  or  rent  is  formed,  sometimes  of  vast  ez* 
tent.  Through  this  opening,  masses  of  rock  with  flame,  smoke 
and  lava,  are  thrown  out,  and  choke  up  part  of  the  passage,  and 
confine  the  eruption  to  one  or  more  apertures,  round  which  con- 
ical hills  or  mountains  are  formed.  The  concavity  in  the  centre 
is  called  the  crater.  The  indications  of  an  approaching  eruption 
from  a  dormant  volcano  are  an  increase  of  smoke  from  the  sum- 
mit, which  sometimes  rises  to  a  vast  height,  branching  in  the 
form  of  a  pine-tree.  Tremendous  explosions,  like  the  firing  of 
artillery,  commence  after  the  increase  of  smoke,  and  are  succeed* 
ed  by  red-coloured  flames,  and  showers  of  stones.  At  length  . the 
lava  flows  out  from  the  top  of  the  crater,  or  breaks  through  the 
sides  of  the  mountain,  and  covers  the  neighbouring  plains  with 
melted  matter,  which  becoming  consolidated,  forms  a  stony  mass, 
often  not  less  than  some  hundred  square  miles  in  extent,  and  sev* 
oral  yards  in  thickness.  The  eruption  of  lava  has  been  known 
to  continue  several  months.  Intensely  black  clouds  composed  of 
a  kind  of  dark-coloured  sand  or  powder,  improperly  called  ashes, 
are  thrown  out  of  the  crater  after  the  lava  ceases  to  flow,  and 
sometimes  involve  the  surrounding  country  in  total  darkness  at 
noon-day.  Towards  the  conclusion,  the  colour  of  the  volcanic 
sand  changes  to  white:  it  consists  of  pumice  in  a  finely  coomiu* 
nuted  state.  During  an  eruption  of  iGtna,  a  space  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  in  circuit  was  covered  with  a  stratum  of  vol* 
canic  sand  or  ashes  twelve  feet  thick.  When  the  lava  flows 
freely,  the  earthquakes  and  explosions  become  less  violent; 
which  proves  that  they  were  occasioned  by  the  confinement  of 
the  erupted  matter  both  gaseous  and  solid.  The  smoke  and  va- 
pour of  volcanos  are  highly  electrical. 

The  quantity  of  lava  thrown  out  during  a  single  eruption  of  a 
volcano,  seems  almost  incredible  to  those  who  have  not  observed 
volcanic  countries.  Kircher  in  his  Mundus  Subterraneus^  lib.  4, 
cap.  8,  published  in  1660,  says,  that  the  ejections  of  Mount  iEtna 
would,  if  collected,  form  a  mass  twenty  times  as  large  as  the 
mountain  itself;  and  a  few  years  afterwards,  viz.  in  1669,  the 
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same  mountain  covered  with  a  fresh  corrent  of  lava  eighty-four 
square  miles;  and  again  in  ITTd,  according  to  Dolomieu,  the 
same  volcano  poared  out  another  stream  of  lava,  twelve  miles  in 
length,  one  mile  and  a  half  in  iireadth,  and  two  handred  feet  in 
height  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  seat  of  the  fire  is  not  in  tho 
mountain  itself,  but  deep  in  the  earth :  the  volcano  is  not  the  fiir* 
nace,  but  the  chimney ;  and  h  will  be  necessary  to  bear  this  in 
mind,  if  we  would  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  extensive  efiects 
of  volcanic  action.  Seneca  appears  to  have  formed  a  distinct 
notion  of  the  seat  of  volcanic  fire,  when  he  remarks,  that  the 
volcano  does  not  supply  the  firo,  it  only  affords  it  a  passage,  m 
^80  numte  non  tilimentum  habei^  $ed  viam^  The  largest  known 
current  of  modern  lava  was  formed  by  a  volcano  in  Iceland  in 
1783  ;  it  is  sixty  miles  in  length,  and  twelve  broad,  equalling  in 
extent  any  continuous  rock-formation  in  England.  The  most 
extraordinary  volcanic  eruption  recorded  in  history,  for  the  ex- 
tent of  its  effects,  took  place  in  Sumbawa,  one  of  the  Molucca 
Islands,  in  April,  1815.  It  is  described  in  the  History  of  Java  by 
Lieut.  Governor  Raffles. 

This  eruption  extended  perceptible  evidences  of  its  existence 
over  the  whole  of  the  Molucca  Islands,  over  Java,  a  considerable 
portion  of  Celebes,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo,  to  a  circumference  of 
a  thousand  statute  miles  firom  its  centre,  by  tremulous  motions 
and  the  report  of  explosions ;  while  within  the  range  of  its  more 
immediate  activity,  embracing  a  space  of  three  hundred  miles 
around,  it  produced  the  most  astonishing  eflfects,  and  excited  the 
most  alarming  apprehensions.  In  Java,  at  the  distance  of  three 
hundred  miles,  it  seemed  to  be  awfully  present.  The  sky  was 
overcast  at  noon>day  with  clouds  of  ashes ;  the  sun  was  envelop- 
ed in  an  atmosphere,  whose  ^  palpable^  density  he  was  unable  to 
penetrate ;  showers  of  ashes  covered  the  houses,  the  streets,  and 
the  fields,  to  the  depth  of  several  inches ;  and  amid  this  darkness, 
explosions  were  beard  at  intervals  like  the  report  of  artillery  or 
the  noise  of  distant  thunder.  So  fully  did  the  resemblance  of  the 
noises  to  the  report  of  cannon  impress  the  minds  of  some  officers, 
that  from  an  apprehension  of  pirates  on  the  coast,  vessels  were 
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despatched  to  aflford  relief.  SuperstitioD  on  the  other  hand  was 
busily  at  work  on  the  minds  of  the  natives,  and  attributed  the  re- 
ports, to  an  artillery  of  a  diflferent  description,  to  that  of  pirates. 
All  conceived  that  the  effects  experienced  might  be  caused  bj 
eruptions  of  some  of  the  numerous  volcanos  on  the  island ;  but 
no  one  could  have  conjectured  that  the  showers  of  ashes  which 
darkened  the  air  and  covered  the  ground  of  the  eastern  districts 
of  Java,  could  have  proceeded  from  a  mountain  in  Sumbawa,  at 
the  distance  of  several  hundred  miles.^^ 

The  Ueutenant-governor  of  Java  directed  a  circular  to  the  dit 
ferent  residents,  requiring  them  to  transmit  to  the  governor  a 
statement  of  the  facts  and  circumstances  connected  with  this 
eruption.  The  most  remarkable  circumstance  attending  this 
eruption,  is  the  distance  at  which  the  explosions  were  heard  in 
the  islands  of  the  Indian  Sea.  From  Sumbawa,  to  the  part  of 
Sumatra  where  the  sound  was  noticed,  is  about  nine  hundred 
and  seventy  geographical  miles.  From  Sumbawa  to  Temate  is 
a  distance  of  about  seven  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  The  dis- 
tance to  which  the  cloud  of  ashes  was  carried  so  thickly  as  to  pro* 
duce  utter  darkness,  was  clearly  pointed  out  to  be  the  Island  of 
Celebes,  and  the  district  of  Grisik  in  Java :  the  former  two  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  nautical  miles  in  a  direct  line,  the  latter  more 
than  three  hundred  geographical  miles.^^  The  greatest  distance 
at  which  the  eruption  of  any  volcano  had  been  previously  heard, 
is  six  hundred  miles :  according  to  M.  Humboldt,  the  ezplosioos 
from  Cotopaxi  are  sometimes  sensibly  heard  at  that  distance  firom 
the  volcano,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  and  highest  in  the  Amer- 
ican continent. 

The  long  period  of  repose  which  sometimes  takes  place  be- 
tween two  eruptions  of  the  same  volcano,  is  particularly  remar^ 
kable.  From  the  building  of  Rome  to  the  79th  year  of  the 
Christian  sera,  no  mention  is  made  of  Vesuvius,  though  it  had 
evidently  been  in  a  prior  state  of  activity,  as  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii,  which  were  destroyed  by  the  eruption  of  that  year,  are 
paved  with  lava.  From  the  12th  to  the  16th  century  it  remained 
quiet  for  nearly  four  hundred  years,  and  the  crater  was  overgrown 
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with  lofty  trees.  The  crater  was  descended  by  Bracchini,  an 
Italian  writer,  prior  to  the  great  eruption  of  1631 :  the  bottom 
was  at  that  time  a  vast  plain,  surrounded  by  caverns  and  grot« 
toes.  JEtnn,  has  continued  burning  since  the  time  of  the  poet 
Pindar,  with  occasional  intervals  of  repose,  seldom  exceeding 
thirty  or  forty  years. 

The  eruptions  of  the  Peak  of  Tenerifle  have  been  very  rare 
during  the  last  two  centuries.  According  to  Humboldt,  the 
long  intervals  of  repose  appear  to  characterize  volcanos  highly 
elevated.*  Stromboli,  which  is  one  of  the  lowest,  is  always  burn- 
ing ;  the  eruptions  of  Vesuvius  are  rarer,  but  still  more  frequent 
than  those  of  JEiubl,  The  colossal  summits  of  the  Andes,  Co- 
topaxi  and  Tungurahua,  scarcely  have  an  eruption  once  in  a  cen* 
tury.  The  Peak  of  Teneriife  seemed  to  be  extinguished  for 
ninety-two  years,  when  it  made  its  last  eruption  by  a  lateral  open- 
ing  in  1 798.  In  this  interval  Vesuvius  had  sixteen  eruptions.^* 
The  greatest  eruptions  of  lava  from  iEtna  and  Vesuvius  are  al- 
ways from  the  sides  of  these  mountains;  but  these  lateral  erup- 
tions, finish  by  an  ejection  of  ashes  and  flames  from  the  crater  at 
the  summit  of  the  mountain.  In  the  Peak  of  Tenerifle,  an  erup- 
tion of  lava  from  the  summit  has  not  taken  place  for  ages ;  and 
in  the  recent  great  eruption  of  1798,  the  crater  remained  inac- 
tive, nor  did  its  bottom  fall  in. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  hydrostatics,  and 
know  the  immense  power  that  would  be  required  to  raise  even  a 
column  of  water  from  the  level  of  the  sea,  to  the  top  of  JEina 
or  Tenerifle,  will  not  be  surprised  that  the  lava  forces  itself  out 
of  the  sides,  and  rarely  rises  to  the  top  of  the  crater,  in  lofty  vol- 
canic mountains.  It  has  been  calculated,  that  the  force  required 
to  raise  a  column  of  lava  to  the  height  of  the  summit  of  Tene- 
rifle, (twelve  thousand  five  hundred  feet,)  would  be  equal  to  that 
of  one  thousand  atmospheres ;  and  M.  Daubuisson,  who  has 


*  This  observation  of  M.  Humboldt  will  not  be  found  universally  correct ;  for  tb& 
mall  volcano  of  Tulcano,  one  of  the  Lipari  islands,  was  In  a  dormant  state  Hdrtecn 
Kundred  years. 
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made  the  calculation,  states,  that  if  an  opening  were  effected  in 
the  volcano  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  under  the  above  prenure,  the 
lava  and  stones  would  be  forced  out  with  a  velocity  eqanl  to  two 
hundred  and  seventy  metres  or  eight  hundred  feet  per  eecond.— 
Tom.  L  p.  173. 

The  elevation  of  volcanic  craters  varying,  as  Humboldt  ob> 
serves,  from  six  hundred  to  eighteen  thousand  feet,  must  not  only 
influence  the  frequency  of  their  eruptions,  but  must  modify  also 
the  quality  of  the  substances  ejected. — Some  volcanos  only 
eject  lava  from  their  sides,  like  Tenerifie,  although  it  has  a  crater 
on  its  summit ;  others  have  lateral  eruptions  as  I  observed  at  An* 
tisana  in  Quito,  at  the  height  of  thirteen  thousand  feet,  and 
their  summit  has  never  been  pierced.  Others  equally  hollow  in 
their  interior,  as  many  phenomena  indicate,  act  only  mechanical- 
ly on  the  surrounding  country,  breaking  the  strata  and  changing 
the  surface  of  the  soil ;  thus  the  volcanic  mountain  of  Chimbo- 
razo,  with  its  dome  of  volcanic  porphyry^  {trachyte^)  at  the  height 
of  twenty-two  thousand  two  hundred  feet,  has  no  permanent 
aperture  on  its  summit  or  its  sides ;  the  small  crater  by  which 
its  eruptions  are  eflectcd,  is  placed  on  the  plain  of  Calpi.  The 
volcano  of  Pichinca,  fifteen  thousand  feet  high,  and  which  I  have 
particularly  studied,  has  never  ejected  a  current  of  lava  since 
the  excavation  of  the  present  valleys.  On  the  contrary,  the  vol- 
cano of  Popocateptl  in  Mexico,  sixteen  hundred  feet  in  height, 
pours  out  narrow  currents  of  lava,  like  those  from  the  smaller  voi- 
canos  of  Auvergne  or  Italy." 

Submarine  volcanos  are  preceded  by  a  violent  boiling  and  ag- 
itation of  the  water,  and  by  the  discharge  of  volumes  of  gas 
and  vapour,  which  take  fire  and  roll  in  sheets  of  flame  over  the 
surface  of  the  waves.  Masses  of  rock  are  darted  through  tha 
water  with  great  violence,  and  accumulate  till  they  form  new 
islands.  Sometimes  the  crater  of  the  volcano  rises  out  of  the 
sea  during  an  eruption.  In  1 783,  a  submarine  volcano  broke  out 
near  Iceland,  which  formed  a  new  island ;  it  raged  with  great 
fury  for  several  months.  The  island  afterwards  sunk,  leaving 
only  a  reef  of  rocks.   In  December,  1720,  a  violent  earthquake 
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was  felt  at  Tereera,  one  of  the  Azores;  the  next  morning  a  new 
island  nine  miles  in  circomference  was  seen,  from  the  centre  of 
which  rose  a  column  of  smoke ;  it  afterwards  sunk  to  a  level  with 
the  sea.  A  small  island  was  formed  in  1811  by  a  submarine  vol- 
cano at  a  little  distance  from  St.  MichaePs,  one  of  the  Azores : 
it  was  a  mass  of  black  rock,  described  by  the  captain  of  the  Sa- 
brina  frigate,  who  witnessed  its  formation,  to  be  equal  in  height 
to  the  high  Tor  at  Matlock.  A  gentleman  who  visited  the  Azores 
in  1813,  informs  me  that  it  has  sunk  down  and  disappeared: 
there  is  now  eighty  fathoms  of  water  in  the  place. 

Near  Santorini,  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  submarine  volca- 
nos  have  repeatedly  burst  forth  during  the  last  two  thousand 
years,  and  formed  several  new  islands :  three  of  the  ancient 
eruptions  are  recorded  by  Pliny,  Strabo,  and  Seneca.    The  last 
'  eruption  was  in  the  year  1767. 

If  the  sea  or  large  lakes,  have  once  covered  our  continents,  it 
follows  that  the  greater  part  of  the  present  and  ancient  volcanos 
were  once  submarine.  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Leckie,  that  cal- 
careous strata  with  organic  remains  rest  on  beds  of  volcanic  tufa 
on  the  eastern  side  of  Sicily,  and  decline  towards  the  sea.  The 
alternations  of  strata  of  tertiary  limestone  with  beds  of  lava  on 
the  side  of  iEtna  near  Lentini,  are  described  by  Dr.  Daubeny. 
(See  p.  210.)  These  facts  indicate  that  the  volcanic  fires  in  the 
vicinity  of  iEtna  once  raged  under  the  ocean.  Almost  all  the 
new  volcanos  on  record,  have  broken  out  from  under  the  sea. 

Some  volcanos  in  Europe,  and  many  in  the  Andes,  throw  out 
aqueous  torrents  intermixed  with  mud  and  stones ;  indeed,  the 
American  volcanos  more  frequently  eject  mud  than  lava.  Erup- 
tions of  water  from  iEtna  and  Vesuvius  are  rare,  and  some  which 
have  been  described  as  flowing  from  the  crater  of  the  former,  have 
been  merely  the  torrents  of  melted  water  from  snow  on  its  summit. 
The  volcano  of  Macaluba  in  Sicily  presents  the  phenomena  of 
mud,  water,  and  stones  thrown  out  of  the  crater.  Ferrara  des- 
cribes an  alarming  eruption  which  took  place  on  the  29th  of  Sep^ 
tember  1777  :    Dreadful  noises  were  heard  all  round ;  and  from 

the  midst  of  the  plain,  in  which  was  formed  a  vast  gulf,  an  im- 
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mense  column  of  mud  arose  to  the  height  of  about  one  handled 
feet,  which  abandoned  by  the  impulsive  force,  assumed  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  large  tree  at  the  top.  In  the  middle,  stones  of  ail 
kinds  and  sizes  were  darted  violently  and  vertically,  within  the 
body  of  the  column.  This  terrible  explosion  lasted  half  an  hour, 
when  it  became  quiet ;  but  after  a  few  minutes  resumed  its  course, 
and  with  these  intermissions  continued  all  the  day.  During  the  time 
of  this  phenomenon,  a  pungent  odour  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas  was  perceived  at  a  great  distance,  to  the  surprise  of  the  in* 
habitants,  who  did  not  dare  to  approach  this  spot  on  account  of 
the  horrible  noises.  But  many  came  the  following  day,  and  found 
that  the  new  great  orifice  had  ejected  several  streams  of  liquid 
chalk  (creta ;)  which  had  covered,  with  an  ashy  crust  of  many 
feet,  all  the  surrounding  space,  filling  the  cavities  and  chinks. 
The  hard  substances  ejected  were  fragments  of  calcareous  tufa, 
of  crystallized  gypsum,  pebbles  of  quartz,  and  iron  pyrites,  which 
had  lost  their  lustre,  and  were  broken  in  pieces.  All  these  sub- 
stances form  the  outward  circuit  at  thb  day.  The  unpleasant 
smell  of  sulphur  still  continued,  and  the  water  which  remained 
in  the  holes  was  hot  for  many  months,  while  a  keen  smell  of  bur- 
ning, issued  fi-om  the  numerous  orifices  around  the  great  gulf, 
which  is  now  completely  filled." 

Volcanos  frequently  occur  in  groups,  sometimes  arranged  along 
a  line  as  if  they  had  origmally  been  formed  over  one  vast  chasm, 
like  the  minor  volcanos  on  the  sides  of  ^tna ;  sometimes  they 
are  dispersed  irregularly  over  the  surface,  and  sometimes  they  are 
isolated  like  iEtna,  and  the  Peak  of  Tencrifle. 

The  volcanos  in  South  America,  Humboldt  observes,  instead 
of  being  isolated  or  dispersed  in  irregular  groups  as  in  Europe, 
are  arranged  in  rows,  like  the  extinct  volcanos  of  Auvergne,  or 
the  volcanos  of  Java ;  sometimes  in  one  line,  and  sometimes  in 
two  parallel  lines.  These  lines  are  generally  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, as  the  chain  of  the  Cordilleras,  but  sometimes  (as  in  Mexico) 
they  form  an  angle  with  it  of  70^  The  volcanos  of  Mexico  he 
further  observes,  are  placed  in  a  narrow  zone  between  latitude 
1 S**  59'  and  1 9^  1 2'.   This  he  regards  as  a  vast  chasm,  seven  hun- 
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dred  and  fifty  miles  in  length,  extending  from  the  coast  of  the 
Atlantic,  to  that  of  the  Pacific,  and  to  the  islands  of  Revillagie- 
do  in  the  same  direction.  -  . 

Our  knowledge  of  volcanic  geography  is  at  present  imperfect, 
but  among  the  principal  volcanic  groups  and  ranges,  the  follow* 
ing  may  be  briefly  enumerated. 

In  the  Azores,  there  are  no  less  than  forty-t^o  active  or  dor- 
mant  volcanos,  and  submarine  volcanos  not  unfrequently  break 
forth  in  their  vicinity.  Almost  all  the  other  Islands  in  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  many  of  the  West  Indian  Islands,  are  volcanic.  Numer- 
ous Islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  Indian  Seas,  have  larg^ 
volcanos :  in  the  Island  of  Java  alone,  there  is  a  range  consisting 
of  thirty-eight  large  volcanic  mountains,  some  of  which  are  at 
present  in  an  active  state ;  they  are  detached  firom  each  other, 
and  though  some  of  them  are  covered  by  the  vegetation  of  many 
ages,  the  indications  of  their  former  eruptions,  are  numerous  and 
unequivocal. 

Numerous  volcanos  exist,  near  or  within  the  Arctic  circle,  in 
Kamschatka,  in  Greenland,  and  in  Iceland.  A  range  of  active 
or  dormant  volcanos  extends  from  the  southern  extremity  of 
America,  to  the  northern,  along  a  line  of  six  thousand  miles  in 
length.  Of  the  volcanos  in  northern  Asia,  or  the  interior  of  Af- 
rica, we  have  little  information,  and  the  volcanos  covered  by  the 
sea,  cannot  be  estimated ;  but  firom  the  above  statement,  we  are 
authorized  in  believing,  that  volcanic  fires  are  more  extensively 
operative,  than  many  geologists  are  disposed  to  admit. 

Numerous  facts  might  be  cited,  to  prove  the  connection  which 
exists,  between  volcanos  at  a  vast  distance  from  each  other.  In 
1783,  when  a  submarine  volcano  near  Iceland,  suddenly  ceased 
its  eruptions,  a  volcano  broke  out  two  hundred  miles  distant  in 
the  interior  of  the  Island.  On  the  night  in  which  Lima  and  Callao 
were  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  four  new  volcanos  broke  out  in 
the  Andes.  The  source  of  volcanic  fire  is  seated  deep  under  the 
surface  of  the  earth ;  were  it  not  so,  the  ground  in  their  vicinity 
would  sink  down.   Yet  iFitna  has  continued  to  pour  out  streams 
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of  lava  for  three  thousand  years,  and  Stromboli  has  had  duly 
eruptions,  for  nearly  as  long  a  period.* 

There  are  some  instances,  of  volcanos  having  been  entirdy 
engulphed  in  the  chasms  beneath  them.  The  volcauo  of  the 
Pic  in  the  Island  of  Timor,  one  of  the  Moluccas,  is  known  to 
have  served  as  a  prodigious  watch-light,  which  was  seen  at  sea  at 
the  distance  of  three  hundred  miles.  In  the  year  1638,  the  moun- 
tain during  a  violent  eruption  entirely  disappeared,  and  in  its 
place,  there  is  now  a  lake.  Many  of  the  circular  lakes  in  the 
South  of  Italy  are  supposed  to  have  been  formed  by  the  sinking 
down  of  volcanos ;  but  the  best  authenticated  account  we  have 
of  the  destruction  of  a  volcanic  mountain,  is  given  by  Governor 
Raffles  in  his  History  of  Java. 

The  Papandayang,  situated  at  the  western  part  of  the  district 
of  Cheribor,  in  the  province  of  Sukapura,  was  formerly  one  of 
the  largest  volcanos  in  the  Island  of  Java  ;  but  the  greatest  part 
of  it  was  swallowed  up  in  the  earth,  after  a  short  but  very  se- 
vere combustion  in  the  year  1772.  The  account  which  has  re- 
mained of  this  event  asserts,  that  near  midnight,  between  the 
1 1  th  and  1 2th  of  August,  there  was  observed  about  the  moun- 
tain an  uncommonly  luminous  cloud,  by  which  it  appeared  to  be 
completely  enveloped.  The  inhabitants  as  well  about  the  fort, 
as  on  the  declivities  of  the  mountain,  alarmed  by  this  appearance, 
betook  themselves  to  flight ;  but  before  they  could  all  save  them* 


*  Since  the  period  of  authentic  history,  no  great  changes  have  taken  place  in  flie 
country  aroui^d  i£fna ;  but  it  appears  from  Virgil,  as  well  as  from  a  passage  in  Stn- 
bo,  before  quoted,  that  an  ancient  tradition  existed  of  a  sodden  separatioo  of  Siely 
from  Italy. 

"  Hcc  loca,  vi  quondam  et  vastA  convulsa  ruin& 

Disslluisse  ferunt :  cilim  protinus  utraque  tellus 

Una  foret,  venit  medio  vi  pontus,  et  undis 

Hesperium  Stculolatus  absddit;  arvaqueet  urbes 

Littore  diductas  angusto  interluit  aestu." — JEn,  1.  iii. 
Probably  this  separation  took  place  when  iEtna  emerged  from  the  ocean ;  the  oc- 
currence of  beds  of  limestone  with  shells  upon  its  sides,  proves  that  it  was  originallT 
a  sabmarine  volcano. 
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selves,  the  mountain  began  to  give  way,  and  the  greatest  part  of 
it  actually  fell  m,  and  disappeared  in  the  earth.  At  the  same 
time  a  tremendoiis  noise  was  heard,  fesembling  the  discharge  of 
the  heaviest  cannon.  Immense  Quantities  of  volcanic  substan* 
ces,  which  were  thrown  out  at  the  same  tame,  and  spread  in  every 
direction,  propagated  the  effects  of  the  explosion  through  the 
space  of  inany  miles. 

It  is  estimated  that  an  extent  of  ground  of  the  mountain  it- 
self, and  its  immediate  environs,  fifteen  miles  long,  and  fuU  six 
broad,  was  by  this  commotion  swallowed  up  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  Several  persons  sent  to  examine  the  condition  of  the 
neighbourhood,  made  report  that  they  found  it  impossible  to  ap- 
proach the  place  where  the  mountain  stood,  on  account  of  the 
heat  of  the  substances  which  covered  its  circumference,  and 
which  were  piled  on  each  other  ;  although  this  was  the  24th  of 
September,  and  thus  full  six  weeks  after  the  catastrophe.  It  is 
ako  mentioned,  that  forty  villages,  partly  swallowed  up  by  the 
ground,  and  partly  covered  by  the  substances  thrown  out,  were 
destroyed  on  this  occasion,  and  that  two  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  of  the  inhabitants  perished.  A  proportionate 
number  of  cattle  was  also  destroyed,  and  most  of  the  plantations 
of  cotton,  indigo,  and  coffee,  in  the  adjacent  districts,  were  bu- 
ried under  the  volcanic  matter.  The  effects  of  this  explosion 
are  still  very  apparent  in  the  remainp  of  this  volcano.'' 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  volcanos  in  the  Andes, 
more  frequently  throw  out  water  and  mud,  than  lava.  The  dam- 
age which  these  aqueous  and  muddy  eruptions  occasion  is  often 
prodigiously  great.  Sometimes  the  deluge  of  water  attending  a 
volcanic  explosion,  does  not  come  from  the  interior  of  the  earth, 
but  from  the  snow  which  covers  the  mountain  being  rapidly  dis- 
solved ;  but  in  other  instances,  it  proceeds  fi^m  the  crater.  In- 
terior cavities  of  vast  extent  and  depth  containing  water,  are  open- 
ed during  an  eruption,  and  the  water  coming  into  contact  with 
ignited  lava,  is  forcibly  driven  out,  and,  accbrding  to  Humboldt, 
carries  along  with  it  a  great  quantity  of  small  fishes,  which  he 
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has  denominated  pimelodes  Cyclopum.*  These  fishes  are  abovl 
four  inches  in  length,  and  are  of  the  same  species  that  inhabit  the 
neighbouring  brooks  and  lakes :  the  number  thrown  out  is  some- 
times so  great,  that  their  putrefaction  contaminates  the  nir»  and 
occasions  serious  maladies  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent 
country. 

Though  the  water  ejected  from  volcanos  may  in  many  instan- 
ces be  regarded  as  of  accidental  occurrence,  I  conceive  it  to  be 
different  from  those  muddy  eruptions,  which  cover  large  tracts  of 
country  with  strata  containing  bituminous  or  inflammable  matter: 
these  strata  are  as  essentially  volcanic  products,  as  the  matter 
thrown  out  of  the  volcano  of  Macaluba  in  Sicily,  which  never 
ejects  lava ;  and  we  are  hence  instructed,  that  one  of  the  sub* 
stances  which  promotes  volcanic  combustion  is  bitumen  or  car^ 
bon.  The  muddy  eruptions  in  the  Andes,  when  first  ejected, 
have  little  consistence  or  tenacity ;  but  they  soon  become  hard, 
and  form  what  is  called  by  the  inhabitants  moya  ;  it  is  dark  col- 
oured and  soils  the  fingers,  and  is  used  instead  of  turf  for  fuel. 

Boiling  springs,  and  thermal  waters,  must  be  classed  with  vol- 
canic phenomena ;  for  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that  the  gey- 
sers in  Iceland,  which  throw  up  columns  of  boiling  water,  at  in- 
tervals, to  the  height  of  seventy  or  eighty  feet,  are  occasioned  by 
the  subterranean  fires  which  extend  under  that  island :  to  the 
same  cause  must  be  ascribed  the  boiling  fountains  in  the  Island 
of  St.  Michael,  one  of  the  Azores.  The  hot  springs  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  Pyrenees,  in  Italy,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  may 
with  much  probability  be  supposed  to  have  a  similar  source  of 
heat.  The  unvaried  equality  of  their  temperature  for  centuries, 
proves  that  this  source  lies  far  below  the  agency  of  those  causes 
which  operate  on  the  surface.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  hot 
springs  are  most  frequent  in  volcanic  and  basaltic  countries. 
Though  no  active  volcano  exists  in  the  Pyrenees,  M.  Dralet,  in 


*  It  ought  to  be  stated,  that  the  existence  of  interna]  cavities  filled  with  water 
supplied  from  the  melted  snow,  is  an  inference  from  volcanic  phenomena,  which,  how- 
ever reasonable  it  may  appear,  it  is  impossible  to  prove. 
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his  DeMcrqaiom  det  Pyrmuet^  says,  ^  that  tbe  hot  tprings  and  fire- 
quent  earthquakes  in  different  parts  of  this  chain,  offer  proo&  of 
the  present  operation  of  subterranean  fires.^^  Some  notice  of 
the  thermal  springs  in  the  Alps  has  been  taken  Chap.  V.  p.  79. 

However  powerful  the  effects  of  subterranean  fire  may  be  in 
various  parts  of  the  globe,  we  must  conclude  from  the  remains  of 
ancient  volcanos,  that  in  a  former  period,  the  action  of  volcanic 
fire  has  been  far  more  extensive  and  intense  than  at  present 

According  to  Breislak,  an  Italian  geologist,  in  a  space  of  twen* 
ty  miles  in  length  and  ten  in  breadth,  between  Naples  and  Cumea, 
there  are  no  less  than  sixty  craters,  some  of  them  are  larger  than 
that  of  Vesuvius ;  one  of  them  is  two  miles  in  diameter. 

The  city  of  Cumea,  founded  twelve  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  sera,  is  built  in  the  crater  of  an  ancient  volcano.  In 
other  parts  of  Italy,  there  are  undoubted  vestiges  of  ancient  vol- 
canos.  In  Sicily,  there  are  a  number  of  extinct  volcanos,  beside 
those  connected  with  ^tna.  Many  islabds  in  the  Grecian  Archi- 
pelago are  volcanic.  There  are  remains  of  large  volcanic  craters 
in  Spain  and  Portugal :  and  the  extinct  volcanic  mountains  in  the 
middle  and  southern  parts  of  France,  cover  several  thousand 
square  miles.  On  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  Brisgau, 
and  the  environs  of  Andernach,  there  are  numerous  extinct  vol- 
canos. 

It  is  further  to  be  noticed,  that  the  craters  of  ancient  volcanos 
are  many  of  them  of  far  greater  size  than  the  present  ones.  Ve- 
suvius is  a  comparatively  small  cone,  raised  within  the  crater  of 
a  larger  volcano.  The  cone  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  according 
to  the  description  of  travellers,  stands  within  a  volcanic  plain, 
containing  twelve  square  leagues  of  surface,  surrounded  by  per- 
pendicular precipices  and  mountains,  which  were  the  border  of 
the  ancient  crater.  If  the  opinion  of  M.  Humboldt  be  correct, 
all  these  craters  are  diminutive  apertures,  compared  with  the  im- 
mense chasms  through  which,  in  remote  ages,  subterranean  fire 
has  forced  a  passage  through  the  crust  of  the  globe. 

The  whole  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Quito,^^  he  says, 

may  be  considered  as  one  immense  volcano,  occupying  more 
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than  seven  hundred  square  leagues  of  surface,  and  throwing  oaf 
flames  by  different  cones,  known  by  the  denominatioas  of  CoCo- 
paxi,  Tungurahua,  and  Pichincha.  In  like  manner,"  he  adds, 
^  the  whole  groupc  of  the  Canary  Islands  is  |daced  as  it  were  on 
one  submarine  volcano.  The  fire  forces  a  passage  sometUM 
through  one,  and  sometimes  through  another  of  these  islanda 
Teneriffe  alone  contains  in  its  centre  an  immense  pyramid  ter 
minated  by  a  crater,  and  throwing  out  from  one  century  to  anotb* 
er,  lava  by  its  flanks.  In  the  other  Canary  Islands,  the  diflfereot 
eruptions  take  place  in  various  parts,  and  we  nowhere  find  those 
isolated  mountains  to  which  volcanic  effects  are  restrainedL  The 
basaltic  crust  formed  by  ancient  volcanos  seems  every  where  un- 
dermined ;  and  the  currents  of  lava  seen  at  Lanierote  and  Pal- 
ma  remind  us,^^  he  adds,  by  every  geological  affinity,  of  the 
eruption  which  took  place  in  1301  at  the  Isle  of  Ischia,  amid  the 
tufas  of  Epimeo.^^ 

In  the  preceding  part  of  the  present  chapter,  I  have  endeav- 
oured  to  give  a  succinct  account  of  the  most  important  volcanic 
phenomena.  The  only  formations  of  hard  crystalline  rocks  in 
the  present  day  are  volcanic ;  and  if  we  trace  the  connection 
that  exists  between  modern  and  ancient  volcanic  rocks,  and  be- 
tween the  latter  and  the  rocks  of  trap  and  porphyry,  among  the 
ancient  rock-formations,  we  shall  extend  the  dominion  of  Pluto 
over  a  large  portion  of  the  globe. 

Many  of  the  ancient  volcanic  rocks  have  not  flowed  in  currents 
from  limited  apertures,  like  modern  lavas.  ^  The  volcanic  por- 
phyries on  the  back  of  the  Cordilleras,^^  says  M.  Humboldt,  ^  are 
undoubtedly  of  igneous  origin ;  but  the  mode  of  their  forma- 
tion is  not  like  that  of  modern  lavas,  which  have  been  erupted 
since  the  excavation  of  valleys.  The  action  of  volcanic  fire  by 
an  isolated  cone  or  crater  of  a  modern  volcano,  differs  necessari- 
ly from  the  action  of  this  fire,  through  the  fractured  crust  of  the 
globe.^'  It  has  been  observed  by  the  same  geologist,  that  the 
further  back  we  can  trace  volcanic  eruptions,  the  greater  is  the 
similarity  between  their  products,  and  the  rocks  which  are  regar- 
ded as  the  most  ancient ; — hence  the  countries  that  have  been 
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the  seats  of  ancient  volcanos,  are  particularly  interesting  to  the 
geologist  In  Auvergne  and  the  more  southern  parts  of  France, 
there  are  extinct  Tolcanos  of  different  ages,  coTering  with  their 
products  several  thousand  square  miles.  The  most  recent  of 
these  volcanos  has  been  extinct  or  dormant  since  the  records  of 
authentic  history,  and  probably  for  a  longer  period.  Julius  Cse- 
sar,  who  was  encamped  on  this  volcanic  soil,  and  has  described 
the  country,  makes  no  allusion  to  its  having  been  the  seat  of  ac- 
tive volcanos.* 

West  of  the  town  of  Clermont,  there  is  an  extensive  granitic 
plain  rising  about  sixteen  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river 
Allier.  On  this  plain,  there  are  numerous  cones,  and  dome- 
shaped  hills,  varying  in  height  from  twelve  hundred  to  two  thou- 
sand feet ;  some  of  these  cones  have  well-preserved  craters,  and 
the  cones  themselves  are  chiefly  formed  of  scoriaceous  lava. 
These  are  the  most  recent  volcanos  of  that  country ;  their  pro- 
ducts differ  in  no  respect  from  those  of  modern  volcanos,  except 
that  the  lava  may  often  be  observed  passing  to  the  state  of  com- 
pact basalt,  exactly  similar  to  many  of  the  basaltic  rocks  in  Great 
Britain.  That  these  volcanos  are  the  most  recent,  is  proved  by 
the  lava  flowing  down  from  them  into  the  present  valleys ;  and 
hence  we  are  certain,  that  the  eruptions  must  have  taken  place, 
subsequently  to  the  excavation  of  the  valleys.  There  are  other 
currents  of  lava  from  more  ancient  volcanos,  that  have  flowed 
before  the  valleys  were  excavated,  and  form  isolated  caps  on  the 
hills  that  inclose  the  present  valleys.  These  currents  of  lava  are 
composed  chiefly  of  compact  basalt :  the  position  of  these  isola- 
ted caps  of  basalt,  is  similar  to  that  on  the  hill  6,  (Plate  3.  fig.  3.) 
but  they  are  not  always  columnar.  The  openings  from  whence 
these  beds  of  basalt  have  flowed,  cannot  be  always  traced :  but 


*  I  viiited  tbe  eztiDct  volcanoi  of  France  in  tfia  ipring  of  1822,  and  published  an 
account  of  them  in  the  2nd  volume  of  my  Travelt,  aeeompanied  with  cuts,  and  a  sec- 
tion and  outline  of  the  country  round  Clermont,  which  is  I  believe  the  first  attempt 
to  render  in  this  manner  the  structure  of  this  volcanic  district  intelligible  to  the  gen- 
eral reader.  Without  the  aid  of  sections  and  diagrams,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  dis- 
tinct notion  of  the  relative  position  of  the  diflerent  volcanic  finrmations. 
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as  we  can  observe  the  change  from  scoriaceous  lava  to  basalt  in 
the  currents  of  undoubted  lava«  we  cannot  hesitate  to  admit,  that 
the  basalt  which  forms  these  caps,  must  have  had  a  similar  ori- 
gin. Under  the  caps  of  basi^t,  there  are  in  many  situations  thick 
beds  of  volcanic  tufa,  containing  bitumen,  which  will  be  subse- 
quently noticed.  Beside  the  volcanos  with  craters,  that  have  ejec- 
ted currents  of  scoriaceous  lava  and  basalt,  and  poured  them  in- 
to the  valleys :  and  beside  the  more  ancient  volcanos,  that  have 
formed  beds  of  basalt  before  the  excavation  of  the  valleys, — ^there 
are  other  volcanic  mountains,  which  have  rounded  summits  or 
domes,  without  any  perforation  or  crater,  and  these  are  composed 
chiefly  of  whitish  or  gray  earthy  felspar,  containing  imbedded 
crystals  of  felspar :  to  this  rock  the  name  of  trachyte  has  been 
given  on  account  of  its  rough  fracture.  It  may  be  properly  called 
a  volcanic  porphyry. 

The  first  or  more  recent  volcanos,  resemble  in  every  particular 
the  existing  volcanos  in  various  parts  of  the  world  ;  and  the  cur- 
rents of  lava  may  bo  traced  from  their  sides  along  the  granitic 
plane  on  which  the  volcanos  stand,  and  thence  into  the  adjacent 
valleys  for  many  miles.  The  lava  appears  as  fresh  as  the  recent 
lavas  from  Vesuvius,  though  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere  for  some  thousand  years.  The  Puy  de  Pariou  is 
the  most  perfect  of  these  volcanic  cones.  The  following  descrip- 
tbn  of  it  is  taken  from  the  3nd  volume  of  my  Travels.  ^  We 
were  one  hour  in  going  from  La  Barraque,  a  mountam  village, 
to  the  foot  of  the  Puy  de  Pariou,  where  we  left  our  char,  and 
another  hour  in  ascending  to  the  summit,  as  we  halted  several 
times  to  rest.  As  nearly  as  I  could  estimate,  the  summit  of  this 
mountain  rise^  about  one  thousand  feet  above  the  plain,  and  is 
therefore  about  three  thousand  eight  hundred  feet  above  the  lev- 
el of  the  sea.  The  crater,  which  is  the  best  preserved  of  any  in 
Auvergne,  is  nearly  circular.  I  walked  round  it,  and  its  circum- 
ference is  about  eight  hundred  yards.  Its  shape  is  thai  of  an  in- 
verted cone  or  funnel  quite  perfect.  The  edge  or  rim  of  the  cra- 
ter is  narrow,  from  which  the  descent  or  slope  is  very  rapid  on 
each  side ;  the  depth  of  the  crater  from  the  highest  part  of  the 
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edge  (which  is  on  the  southern  side)  to  the  small  plain  at  the  bot- 
tom, may  be  about  three  hundred  and  twenty  feet ;  and  from  the 
western  side,  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  English  feet.  The 
lava  which  flowed  from  Pariou  to  La  Barraque,  and  thence  to- 
wards the  plain  of  Clermont,  is  generally  supposed  to  have  issued 
from  the  crater ;  but  had  this  been  the  case,  the  crater  would  not 
have  been  so  entire  as  it  is ;  and  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the 
eruption  of  such  a  mass  of  lava,  must  have  broken  down  one  of 
the  sides,  as  at  Nugere,  which  we  afterwards  visited,  and  the  Poy 
de  Vache.  There  appear,  I  think,  decisive  marks  of  the  lava 
having  flowed  from  an  opening  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, to  which  it  may  be  traced.  Indeed  on  this  side  there  are  the 
indications  of  a  much  larger  crater,  which  has  its  escarpments 
turned  toward  the  Puy  de  Pariou  like  those  of  Mount  Somma, 
which  are  turned  towards  Vesuvius.  The  Puy  de  Pariou,  was  in 
all  probability  a  volcanic  cone  formed  within  the  larger  crater  by 
its  last  eruption  of  scorias. 

The  annexed  cut,  from  a  drawing  I  made  near  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  represents  the  external  shape  of  the  Puy  de  Pariou, 
and  the  dotted  lines  show  the  form  and  the  relative  depth  of  the 
crater,  the  bottom  of  which,  a  a,  is  about  three  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  below  the  highest  part  of  the  rim  c.  The  current  of 
lava,  6  6,  is  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  present  mountain.  The 
internal  shape  of  P-ariou  approaches  to  quadrilateral,  or  is  that 
of  a  cone  compressed  on  each  side,  and  somewhat  elongated 
from  north  to  south.  The  bottom  of  the  crater  is  nearly  flat « 
there  was  a  little  water,  from  the  recent  melting  of  the  snow, 
remaining  in  some  of  the  hollows :  indeed  we  were  told  at  Cler- 
mont that  we  should  find  the  crater  filled  with  snow.  It  was 
early  in  May ;  but  the  snow  was  gone,  and  grass  was  growing  in 
some  parts ;  others  were  covered  with  loose  masses  of  acoris. 
Owing  to  the  great  porosity  of  the  soil,  the  crater  of  Pariou 
seems  doomed  to  perpetual  sterility, — there  is  no  tree  or  shrub 
within  it ;  while  that  of  Vesuvius,  after  a  cessation  of  eruptions 

for  only  four  centuries,  was  covered  with  large  chesnut  treeB.**^  

Vol.  ii.  page  307. 
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In  the  Pay  de  Pariou,  and  many  other  volcanic  mountains  of 
this  district,  there  is  nothing  particularly  remarkable,  except,  that 
the  lavas  which  have  flowed  from  them  at  a  remote  period,  should 
preserve  all  the  freshness  of  recent  lavas,  and  that  volcanos  so 
well  characterized,  both  by  their  forms  and  mineral  products, 
should  have  remained  unnoticed  until  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. The  round-topped  or  dome^shaped  hill  on  the  left  of  the 
Pay  de  Pariou  is  called  Sarcoui ;  it  belongs  to  that  class  of  vol- 
canos that  have^  craters,  which  will  subsequently  be  noticed. 
The  more  ancient  volcanos,  that  have  poured  out  the  thick  beds 
of  basalt  that  cap  many  of  the  valleys  round  Clermont,  cannot 
always  be  traced,  as  the  openings  from  whence  it  issued,  may  be 
covered  by  the  lava  of  more  recent  eruptions.  But  in  order  to 
obtain  a  more  distinct  idea  of  the  position  of  these  caps  of  ba- 
salt, it  will  be  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  granitic  plain  above 
Clermont,  and  the  hollows  or  valleys  in  its  sides,  received  their 
present  form  prior  to  the  most  ancient  volcanic  eruptions ;  these 
hollows,  or  ancient  valleys,  were  probably  basins  or  lakes,  in 
which  were  deposited  a  vast  thickness  of  calcareous  strata,  con- 
taining freshwater  shells,  and  the  bones  of  land  quadrupeds. 
Into  these  lakes,  there  has  flowed  a  vast  mass  of  volcanic  tufa, 
covering  the  limestone,  and  sometimes  intermixed  with  it.  The 
volcanic  tufa,  and  the  freshwater  strata,  appear  to  have  filled  up 
the  ancient  valleys  or  lakes ;  and  on  this  tufa,  the  basalt  was  de- 
posited by  a  subsequent  eruption.  At  a  later  period,  diluvial  cur-* 
rents  have  furrowed  excavations  or  new  valleys  in  the  basalt,  the 
subjacent  tufa,  and  the  freshwater  limestone,  leaving  detached 
portions  or  hills,  composed  of  basalt,  tufa,  and  limestone,  which 
once  were  parts  of  continuous  beds.  Into  these  new  valleys,  the 
lava  of  the  most  recent  volcanos  has  flowed.  The  most  remar- 
kable circumstance  attending  these  more  ancient  eruptions,  is 
the  bituminous  nature  of  the  tufa,  which  forms  the  lowest  bed, 
and  covers  the  freshwater  limestone  of  Gergovia,  Canturges,  and 
the  neighbouring  hills.  This  tufa  is  in  some  parts  more  than  three 
hundred  feet  thick ;  it  consists  of  earthy  basalt  or  wacke,  inter- 
mixed with  lumps  of  scorise  and  basalt,  and  in  some  places  with 
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Umestone :  it  is  every  where  impregnated  with  bitmneiL  The 
tufa  of  Auvergne  bears  evideiit  marks  of  being  the  prodilct  of 
an  aqueous  or  muddy  eruption,  intermiied  with  lava  Md  sGoriCt 
which  increase  in  quantity  in  the  upper  part  of  the  mass,  and  at 
length  cover  it  with  compact  lava  or  basalt.  That  the  tufa  was 
ejected  in  an  aqueous  or  muddy  state  is  proved^  by  the  quantiQr 
of  bitumen  which  it  contains :  by  any  other  mode  of  fannatioD, 
the  bitumen  would  have  been  consumed.  By  some  former  wiv 
ters  it  has  been  supposed,  that  the  tufa  is  an  alluvial  bed  of  sed- 
iment, and  water-worn  fragments ;  but  the  bitaminoiis  nature  of 
this  bed,  excludes  the  probability  of  this  mode  of  formation; 
and  at  Montadoux,  the  upper  part  of  the  tufa  iniay  be  clearlj 
seen  passing  into  basalt.  In  some  situations,  however,  the  tub 
has  been  transported  from  its  original  situation,  and  intermixed 
with  fragments  of  more  ancient  rocks. 

The  dome-shaped  hills  without  craters,  composed  of  volcanic 
porphyry  or  trachyte,  have  given  rise  to  much  speculation  respect- 
ing their  origin.  Some  geologists  contend,  that  they  are  only  the 
remains  of  one  vast  bed  of  trachyte,  of  which  the  other  parts 
are  washed  away.  Others  contend,  that  they  are  merely  por- 
tions of  the  granite  on  which  they  rest ;  and  that  this  granite 
has  been  wholly  or  partially  fused,  and  upheaved,  by  the  expan- 
sive force  of  subterranean  fire.  This  mode  of  formation  is  reo- 
dered  probable,  by  what  may  be  observed  at  the  Puy  de  Chopine, 
which  is  a  mountain  standing  within  a  crater ;  this  movntam  is 
composed  partly  of  unaltered  granite  and  sienite,  and  partly  of 
▼okcanic  trachyte,  and  appears  to  have  been  upheaved,  before 
the  fusion  of  the  granite  had  been  effected. 

The  Puy  de  Dome  near  the  summit  is  composed  chiefly  of 
whitish  trachyte  intermixed  with  unaltered  granite ;  the  lower 
part  of  the  mountain  is  covered  with  scoriaceous  and  compact 
lava.  The  dome  of  this  mountain  rises  two  thousand  feet  abote 
the  elevated  granitic  plain  on  which  it  stands,  and  four  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  ninety-seven  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea: 
it  has  no  crater  or  opening  on  the  top ;  but  Dr.  Daubeny  aaysi 
two  streams  of  lava  appear  to  have  pierced  the  sides  of  the  moon- 
tain,  and  to  have  descended  into  the  valleys.   In  this  respect  the 
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Puy  de  Dome  resembles  the  enormous  dome  of  trachyte  on  the 
summit  of  Chimborazo,  twenty  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  which,  according  to  Humboldt,  acts  mechanically  on  the 
neighbouring  country,  fracturing  the  strata,  and  changing  the 
surface  of  the  soil ;  but  it  has  no  permanent  opening,  either  on 
its  summit  or  sides.  In  some  of  these  dome-shaped  hills,  the 
action  of  subterranean  heat  appears  to  have  been  so  intense,  as 
to  reduce  the  whole  into  a  spongy  pulverulent  mass.  But  what 
is  remarkable,  in  the  middle  of  this  spongy  mass,  lumps  of  scori- 
aceous  lava  are  sometimes  found.  It  has  been  objected  to  the 
formation  of  trachyte  or  volcanic  porphyry  from  granite,  that  it 
contains  a  very  small  portion  of  quartz ;  but  in  this  respect,  it 
resembles  many  granite  rocks  in  Auvergne,  in  which  the  quartz 
is  scarcely  perceptible. 

In  the  volcanic  districts  south  of  Clermont,  the  porphyry  be- 
comes more  compact,  and  assumes  the  hardest  state  of  that  rock; 
the  base  of  the  stone  is  sometimes  green,  and  the  crystals  of  fel« 
spar  white :  it  will  receive  a  fine  polish  like  the  green  porphyry  of 
the  ancients. 

The  basaltic  rocks  also  extend  south  of  Clermont,  into  the  dis- 
tricts called  the  Velay  and  Viverrais,  and  cover  a  great  portion  of 
the  soil.  Near  Monpezat,  Thueys  and  Jaujac,  according  to  M. 
Faujas  St.  Fond,  there  are  small  volcanic  mountains,  with  distinct 
currents  of  lava,  that  appear  to  issue  from  their  feet,  and  flow  in- 
to the  valleys.  The  lower  part  of  the  lava  is  scoriaceous,  but  the 
upper  part  is  hard  sonorous  basalt,  arranged  in  columns  as  per- 
fect as  those  of  Staffa  or  the  Giant's  Causeway.  We  have  here 
a  decisive  proof  of  the  igneous  formation  of  columnar  basaltic 
rocks.  "  The  basaltic  formation  extends  into  the  South  of  France, 
to  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  where,  near  to  Adge, 
is  the  extinct  volcano  of  Saint  Loup,  the  cellular  lava  of  which, 
is  employed  in  the  construction  of  buildings  on  the  canal  of  Lan- 
guedoc." — D^Aubuisson* 

*  In  the  article  "  Votcano,"  which  I  wrote  for  Dr.  Rees's  Cyclopaedia.  I  endeav- 
oured to  collect  all  the  most  important  details  of  volcanic  phenomena  then  known, 
and  have  given  an  account  of  different  experiments  made  on  lava,  hy  Spallanxam 
and  oAers,  which  the  limits  of  the  present  volume  will  not  allow  me  to  notice. 
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Pseudo  VoJcanos. — To  the  accidental  combiution  of  beds  of 
coal,  the  Germans  have  given  the  name  of  Pseudo  volcanos. 
There  are  instances  of  coal  mines  having  been  on  fire  for  many 
years ;  but  they  are  too  limited  in  extent  or  activity,  to  bear  any 
comparison  with  volcanic  fires.  Near  Bilston  in  Staffordshiref 
there  are  coal  mines  which  have  been  continually  burning  for  t 
long  period ;  the  effect  of  the  fire  on  the  beds  of  clay  deserves 
notice,  as  it  converts  them  into  a  substance  resembling  jasper. 

There  have  been  instances  of  portions  of  the  clifb  of  Eng- 
land taking  fire  spontaneously,  and  burning  for  a  consideraUe 
time ;  this  is  at  present  the  case  in  a  clifi*  near  Weymouth.    In  the 
last  century,  after  a  hot  summer  and  heavy  rains,  the  cliff  near 
Charmouth  in  Dorsetshire,  took  fire,  and  continued  burning  for 
several  months.    When  portions  of  the  clifis  near  Whitby  in 
Yorkshire  fall  upon  the  beach,  and  become  moistened,  they  are 
sometimes  spontaneously  Ignited.    The  same  effect  takes  place 
in  the  Staffordshire  coal  mines :  when  parts  of  the  bed  of  indu- 
rated clay  which  forms  the  roof  of  the  coal  fall  down,  and  be- 
come moistened,  it  takes  fire  spontaneously ;  and  hence  this  com- 
bustible clay  is  provincially  called  tow.  All  these  instances  of  spon- 
taneous combustion  admit  of  a  satisfactory  explanation.  The  clifi 
of  Charmouth,  and  Whitby  are  composed  of  lias  clay,  much  in- 
termixed with  bituminous  and  carbonaceous  matter,  and  the  sul- 
phuret  of  iron  (iron  pyrites :)  such  is  also  the  composition  of  the 
inflammable  clay  which  forms  the  roof  of  the  coal  in  Stafford- 
shire ;  and  the  clunch-clay  which  forms  the  cliffs  near  Weymouth, 
is  generally  very  similar  in  composition  to  the  lias  clay  of  Char- 
mouth and  Whitby.    Iron  pyrites  abounds  in  these  cliffs ;  and  it 
is  a  well  known  property  of  this  mineral,  to  decompose  rapidly 
when  laid  in  heaps  and  moistened  with  water.    During  this  rap- 
id decomposition,  suflicient  heat  is  evolved  to  ignite  the  bitumin- 
ous matter  in  the  clay :  and  the  clay  when  once  ignited,  will  bum 
for  a  long  period ; — this  is  proved  in  the  process  employed  for 
making  alum  at  Whitby.   There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
spontaneous  combustion  might  be  imitated  artificially  by  mixing 
pyrites  and  bituminous  clay  or  shale,  and  moistening  the  heap 
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xvith  water.  The  experiment  of  Lemery  is  well  known:  he  mix- 
ed twenty-five  pounds  of  powdered  sulphur  with  an  equal  weight 
of  iron  filings ;  and  having  made  with  water  a  paste  of  the  mix- 
turef  he  put  it  into  an  iron  pot  covered  with  a  cloth,  and  buried 
it  a  foot  under  ground.  In  about  eight  hours  the  earth  swelled 
and  cracked,  and  hot  sulphureous  vapours  were  exhaled ;  a  flame 
was  observed  to  issue  through  the  cracks,  and  the  ground  was 
covered  with  a  yellow  and  black  powder :  thus  a  subterraneous 
fire  was  produced  by  the  chemical  combination  of  sulphur,  iron, 
and  water.  In  the  cliffs  of  Charmoutb,  Whitby  and  Weymouth, 
we  have  precisely  the  same  mineral  substances  combined,  that 
are  used  in  the  experiment  of  Lemery. 

The  earth  itself  is  in  all  probability  the  great  laboratory,  in 
which  by  the  aid  of  subterranean  heat,  are  combined  and  pre* 
pared  the  mineral  substances  that  compose  the  hard  crystalline 
crust  of  the  globe.  All  the  minerals  which  form  primary  rockiu 
occur  in  a  perfect  state  in  modem  or  ancient  lava.  The  substan- 
ces  ejected  through  fissures  in  the  earth,  or  volcanos,  belong  to  the 
four  grand  divisions  of  the  mineral  kingdom, — the  inflammable, 
saline,  metallic,  or  earthy. 

The  inflammable  substances  are  sulphur,  carbon,  and  hydro- 
gen. Though  sulphur  may  be  one  of  the  supporters  of  volcan- 
ic combustion,  its  inflammable  nature  prevents  its  being  found  in 
lava  in  a  solid  form ;  during  volcanic  eruptions  it  is  evolved  in  a 
gaseous  state,  combined  with  hydrogen.  It  is  also  sublimed  from 
the  fissures  of  extinct  or  dormant  volcanos,  and  forms  thick  in- 
crustations on  the  sides  of  the  craters.  Almost  all  the  sulphur 
of  commerce  in  Europe  is  procured  from  the  craters  of  dormant 
volcanos  in  the  South  of  Italy,  Sicily,  and  the  Lipari  Islands. 
When  the  combustion  of  sulphur  in  volcanos  takes  place  where 
there  is  access  to  atmospheric  air,  it  forms  sulphureous  acid  gas, 
and  sulphuric  acid. 

Carbon  combined  with  hydrogen,  forming  bitumen,  is  found 
in  volcanic  rocks.  The  volcanic  tufa  in  the  vicinity  of  Clermont 
in  France,  contains  so  much  bitumen,  that  in  warm  days  it  oozet 
out,  and  forms  streams  of  bitumen  resembling  pitch,  which  is 
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the  more  remarkable,  as  this  tufa  must  hare  been  erupted  some 
thousand  years.  Bitumen  has  been  observed  oozing  out  of  the 
lava  of  iEtna.  The  moya  erupted  from  the  volcanoa  in  tbe  An- 
des in  aqueous  or  muddy  eruptions,  contains  so  much  bitumen 
or  carbon,  as  to  be  inflammable.  As  bitumen  exists  in  many 
volcanic  rocks,  the  black  smoke  which  issues  during  im  eruption, 
may  proceed  from  its  combustion,  though  it  has  generally  been 
supposed  to  consist  of  minute  volcanic  sand,  called  ashes.  Car* 
bon  also  combines  with  hydrogen  in  a  gaseous  state,  and  forms 
carburetted  hydrogen  gas. 

The  hydrogen  gas  evolved  from  volcanos,  or  from  chmsms  in 
the  earth  during  earthquakes,  is  generally  combined  hith  sni* 
phur  or  carbon;  it  is  probably  formed  by  the  decomporition 
of  water,  when  it  finds  access  to  subterranean  fire.  Whether 
phosphorus  be  a  product  of  volcanos  is  unknown :  its  extreme 
inflammability  prevents  it  from  being  discovered  in  a  concrete 
form ;  but  the  dense  white  clouds  like  bales  of  cotton,  which 
sometimes  cover  Vesuvius,  resemble  the  fiimes  produced  by  the 
combustion  of  phosphorus.  Among  the  products  of  volcanos, 
only  three  are  combustible  at  a  moderate  temperature ; — sul* 
phur,  hydrogen,  and  carbon.  It  has  been  conjectured  by  Sir 
H.  Davy,  that  the  earths  and  alkalies  which  form  lavas,  exist  in 
the  centre  of  the  globe  in  a  metallic  state,  and  take  fire  by  the 
access  of  water.  This  property  of  the  newly  discovered  metals, 
to  inflame  instantly  on  the  access  of  water,  by  which  they  are 
converted  into  earths  or  alkalies,  oflers  an  easy  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  volcanic  fires,  could  we  suppose  that  substances  so  ex* 
tremely  inflammable  and  oxidable,  have  remained  for  ages  in  a 
metallic  state.  There  may,  however,  be  processes  going  on  in 
the  vast  laboratory  of  the  globe,  that  separate  the  earths  from 
oxygen,  and  prepare  them  for  the  support  of  volcanic  fires,  by 
which  they  are  thrown  upon  the  surface,  and  thus  establish  a  com* 
munication  between  the  internal  and  external  parts  of  our  planet. 

The  saline  products  of  volcanos  are  not  numerous.  The  sul- 
phureous and  sulphuric  acids  formed  by  the  combustion  of  sul* 
phur  during  eruptions,  act  upon  lavas  and  rocks,  and  produce 
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different  combinations,  of  which  the  most  important  are  alum, 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  of  iron,  or  green  copperas  and  gypsum. 
Muriate  of  ammonia  or  sal-ammoniac  forms  an  incrustation  on 
many  lavas  soon  after  they  cool :  muriate  of  soda  or  common  salt« 
and  muriate  of  copper  and  of  iron,  are  found  in  the  craters  of 
volcanos.  Muriatic  acid  in  an  uncombined  state  occurs  in  some 
of  the  spojQgy  lavas  in  Auvergne. 

The  principal  metallic  substances  in,  volcanic  rocks,  are  iron 
Slid  titanium ;  but  ^ores  of  antimony,  pQpper,  and  manganesei 
have  sometimes  been  found  in  the  craters  o(  yolcaqps.  Telluri« 
um,  gold  and  mercury,  are  also  said  to  occur  in  some  volcanic 
rocks.  The  ^liiiid  of  Ischia^  which  is  entirely  volcfinic,  contains 
a  mine  of  gold.  . , 

Iron,  in  the  form  of  l^riU.iapt  laminae,  called  specular  iron,  oc« 
curs  in  the.pavities  apd  fissures  of , many  lava^.  Magnetic  iron* 
ore,  and  oxide  of  iron,  with  irof-sand  and  titanium,  form  a  coa» 
Btituent  pait  of  yearly  ^11  da^rk-polqured  If^vas  or  basalt. 

The  earthy,  product?  pf  yolq^os  are  either  vitreous,  or  stony, 
or  scoriaceous,  of  apongy ,  or  in  loose  grains  or  powder.  Volcanic 
rocks  are  .composed  chjefly  of  felspar,  an^  the  dark-coloured 
mineral  called  augite ;  t^iey  contain  also  hornblende  and  grains 
of  magnetic  iron  ore,  with  titjaAium  and  iron-sand,  and  the  ipine* 
ral  called  olivine.  Mica,  Jeucjte,  iron  pyrites,  garnets,  rubies,  and 
zircon,  are  also  found  in  some  volcanic  ropks.  The  different 
states  of  lava,  whether  vitreous,  compact,  or  scoriac^us^  depend 
on  the  different  circumstances. under  whiph  Jt.|ias  cpoled.— Bee 

Volcanic  rocks  being  composed  principally,  of, the  j^wo  mine- 
rals felspar  and  augite  very  minutely  intermi;ced|  they  derive  their 
principal  characters  firom  the  .prevalence  of  one  or  other  of  these 
tttaerals.  Those  lavas  in  which  felspar  greatly  predominates, 
have  generally  a  whitish  or  grayish  colour,  and  melt  into  a  white 
glass.  The  lavas  which  contain  a  large  portion  of  augite,  have 
a  dark  colour,  and  melt  info  a  black  glass.  According  to  tL 
Coidier,  all  volcanic  rocks  that  have  flowed  as  lava,  and  which 
appear  the  most  homogeneous,  are  composed  of  microscopic 
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crygtalline  particles,  belonging  to  a  small  number  <^  minerakt 
particularly  felspar,  augite,  olivine,  and  iron-saud ;  and  the  same 
intermixure  of  minerals  may  be  observed  in  all  scoriaceous  lava 
and  in  basalt. — See  page  140.  To  the  white  or  gray  lava  com* 
posed  principally  of  felspar,  the  French  have  given  the  name  frf 
trachyte^  from  its  breaking  with  a  rough  surface. 

Trachyte. — Common  or  stony  trachyte,  has  generally  a  whitUi 
or  grayish  colour,  a  dull  earthy  fracture,  and  is  more  or  leas  fine- 
grained ;  sometimes  the  grains  are  very  minute,  and  it  has  then  a 
compact  surface,  and  sometimes  a  glistening  lustre,  in  which 
state  it  becomes  pearl-stone.  Its  hardness  is  variable;  some  of 
the  trachytes  near  Clermont  are  spongy,  and  almost  friable.  Tra* 
chyte  melts  readily  into  a  grayish  glass ;  it  generally  coDtaina  iin* 
bedded  crystals  of  vitreous  felspar.  Acicular  or  needle-shaped 
crystals  of  hornblende,  hexagonal  crystals  of  mica,  and  jgrains  of 
iron  sand,  and  lamince  of  specular  iron  ore,  occur  in  trachjrte. 
Augite  is  seldom  found  in  the  trachyte  of  Europe,  though  it  is 
common  in  the  trachytes  of  the  Andes.  The  clay-stone  of  Braid 
Hill  near  Edinburgh  nearly  resembles  some  of  the  trachytes  in 
Auvergne,  but  it  is  not  porphyritic.  Trachyte  may  be  regarded 
as  an  earthy  form  of  felspar ;  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  speak 
of  its  constituent  parts.  To  the  variety  of  trachyte  on  the  Pay 
de  Dome,  M.  Von  Buch  has  given  the  name  of  damite, — a  term 
which  the  French  geologists  have  properly  rejected,  as  it  is  only 
common  trachyte,  rather  whiter  than  some  of  the  other  varietiesL 
It  has  before  been  stated  that  the  trachytes  in  Auvergne  weie 
probably  formed  by  the  more  or  less  perfect  fusion  of  granite; 
like  the  granite  of  that  district,  they  contain  but  a  very  small 
portion  of  quartz. 

Trachyte  occurs  in  the  Lipari  Islands  in  a  perfectly  vitreous 
state,  forming  obsidian  or  volcanic  glass,  which  is  sometimes  col- 
ourless, and  sometimes  black;  the  black  variety,  however,  forms 
a  white  glass  when  melted.  The  colouring  matter  being  fugitive, 
is  probably  bitumen:  in  this  reject,  it  differs  from  obsidian 
formed  from  dark  lava  or  basalt,  the  latter  melts  into  a  black 
glass.   Pumice  appears  to  have  been  formed  from  felspar,  or  tn^ 
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chyte,  exposed  to  an  intense  beat  which  has  reduced  it  to  a 
broos  mass. 

The  island  of  Lipari  contains  a  mountain  entirely  formed  of 
white  pumice  ;  when  seen  at  a  distance,  it  excites  the  idea,  that 
it  is  covered  with  snow  from  the  summit  to  the  foot.  Almost  all 
the  pumice-stone  employed  m  commerce,  is  brought  from  thia 
immense  mine.  The  mountain  is  not  one  compact  mass,  but  ii 
composed  of  balls  or  ^obes  of  pumice  aggregated  together,  but 
without  adhesion.  From  hence  Spallanzani  infers  that  the  pum- 
ice was  thrown  out  of  a  volcano  in  a  state  of  fusion,  and  took  a 
globose  form  in  the  air.  Some  of  these  balls  of  pumice  do  not 
exceed  the  size  of  a  nut,  others  are  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter. 
Many  of  these  pumices  are  so  compact,  that  no  pores  or  filaments 
are  visible  to  the  eye ;  when  viewed  with  a  lens,  they  appear  Uke 
an  accumulation  of  small  flakes  of  ice.  Though  apparently 
compact,  they  swim  on  water.  Other  pumices  contain  pores  and 
cavities,  and  are  composed  of  shining  white  filaments.  By  a 
long  continued  heat,  pumice-stone  melts  into  a  vitreous  semi- 
transparent  mass,  in  which  a  number  of  small  crystals  of  white 
felspar  are  seen.  Black  or  dark-coloured  pumice  is  more  uncom- 
mon. Humboldt  says,  he  has  seen  black  pumice  in  which  augito 
and  hornblende  may  be  recognised ;  he  is  inclined  to  think  that 
such  substances  owe  their  origin  to  basaltic  lavas,  which  have 
assumed  a  capillary  or  fibrous  form  by  intense  heat 

Immense  quantities  of  pumice  are  sometimes  thrown  up  by 
submarine  volcanos.  It  has  been  seen  floating  upon  the  sea 
over  a  space  of  three  hundred  miles,  at  a  great  distance  from  any 
known  volcano ;  and  firom  hence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  submap* 
line  volcanos  sometimes  break  out  at  such  vast  depths  under  the 
ocean,  that  none  of  their  products  reach  the  surface,  except 
such  as  are  lighter  than  water. 

Obsidian  or  volcanic  glass  so  nearly  resembles  himps  of  black 
glass,  that  they  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  by  the  unpractised 
observer.  Its  broken  surface  is  smooth,  conchoidal  and  shining: 
the  most  common  colour  of  obsidian  is  a  velvet  black.  Thoihin- 
ner  pieces  are  triansluciNit  It  it  harder  than  glass,  and  strikes 
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fre  with  steeK  It  is  common  in  the  neighbomliood  of  toIcuqIi 
and  in  some  basaltic  formations.  The  obsidian  accompanying 
basalt,  contains  a  large  portion  of  augite,  and  melts  into  a  Uack 
glass  as  before  mentioned ;  in  other  respects  its  mineral  charac- 
ters are  the  same  as  those  of  obsidian  from  trachyte.  In  Lipari, 
one  of  the  volcanic  isles,  the  mountain  de  la  Castagna,  accoff^ 
ing  to  Spallanzani,  is  wholly  composed  of  volcanic  glaas,  which 
appears  to  have  flowed  in  saocessive  cmrents,  like  strtew.jof 
water,  falling  with  a  rapid  descent  and  suddenly  froaen.  TUi 
glass  is  sometimes  compact,  and  sometimes  poroos  and  qxwgy. 
Numerous  veins  of  obsidian  are  said  to  intersect  the  oone  of 
Momit  Vesuvius,  and  serve  as  a  cement,  to  keep  together  the 
loose  materials  of  which  it  is  composed. 

On  the  elevated  plain  which  surrounds  die  conical  peak  of 
TenerifTe,  there  are  masses  of  obsidian,  which  gradoates  into 
pitchstone,  containing  crystals  of  white  felspar.  On  the  sooth 
west  side  of  the  peak,  there  is  a  stream  of  vitreoos  lava  or  obsid- 
ian several  miles  in  length.  Colonel  Imrie  describes  a  current  ef 
lava  in  the  island  of  Felicuda  intermixed  with  obsidian,  which 
had  been  flowing  with  it,  and  now  formed  part  of  tbe  congealed 
stream.  In  some  parts  the  obsidian  is  seen  losing  its  brilliatt- 
cy,  and  passing  into  granular  lava,  which  becomes  similar  ia 
colour,  fracture,  and  texture,  to  the  other  parts  of  the  atreask 
Where  the  obsidian  appears  in  a  state  of  perfect  glass,  it  is  veiy 
near  to  where  it  has  been  first  ejected  from  the.  side  of  the  crater, 
and  in  a  situation  where  it  must  have  undergone  a  rapid  codiiy. 
In  some  parts  of  these  congealed  streams,  I  couM  trace  a  transi- 
tion of  the  obsidian  into  pumice.  In  these  places,  the  obsidian 
contained  scattered  air  globules,  which  were  almost  always 
lengthened  in  the  directim  of  the  stream.  These  globoles  grai^ 
ually  augmented  in  number,  until  the  whole  substance  became  a 
light,  fragile,  and  frothy  pumice.'^*  Obsidian  is  found  in  the  cra- 
ter of  Vulcano,  one  of  the  iEolian  islands,  and  may  be  Men 
forming  there  at  the  present  time. 


*  Msmalnor  die  Wmeiiaa  Sodety,  voL  U,  p.47. 
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Rocks  of  trachyte  sometimes,  though  rarely,  hare  a  cbhimnar 
structure;  owing  to  the  facility  with  which  trachyte  breaks  down, 
it  forms  beds  of  conglomerate  intermixed  with  scoriae  and  pumice. 
The  more  finely  comminuted  parts  of  trachyte,  intermixed  with 
earthy  matter,  form  beds  of  tufa.  These  beds  of  conglomerate 
and  tufa  frequently  environ  trachytic  mountains,  «and  hide  from 
the  view  of  the  geologist,  their  connection  with  the  subjacent 
rocks. 

When  trachyte  becomes  compact  and  hard,  and  acquires  a 
laminar  or  slaty  structure,  it  passes  into  cfinkstone  or  phonolite, 
so  called  on  account  of  its  yielding  a  metallic  sound,  when  struck. 

See  Chap.  V.  where  it  is  observed,  that  dark  lava  or  basalt  also 
passes  into  cUnkstone.  Thus  it  appears  that  both  the  light-col- 
oured lava  or  trachyte,  and  the  dark-coloured  lava  or  basalt,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  degrees  of  heat  to  which  they  have  been 
subjected,  or  the  different  circumstances  under  which  they  haive 
cooled,  form  volcanic  glass,  clinkstone,  or  pumice ;  and  the  only 
difference  to  be  observed  in  the  minerals  formed  from  the  trar 
chyte  or  the  basalt,  is  a  difference  of  colour  in  the  minerals  them- 
selves, or  in  the  glass  which  they  yield  when  melted.  Black  pum- 
ice from  basalt  is  however  very  rare.*  Basaltic  dykes,  and  the 
overlying  rocks  of  porph3rry,  trap  and  basalt,  described  in  the 
9th  chapter,  ought  I  am  persuaded,  to  be  classed  with  ancient 
volcanic  rocks;  but  their  igneous  origin  is  not  yet  universaUy  ad** 
roitted,  and  it  is  desirable  to  separate  theoretical  views,  from  a 
description  of  facts.  Th'is,  however,  cannot  always  be  done ; 
circumstances  which  indicate  the  mode  of  rock-formations,  will 


*  Acoonttng  to  the  microfcoinc  and  mAehaaieal  inalydi  by  M.  Cordkr,  of  hghi* 
oQhMired  aad  daric  Itvu,  (wheDier  eompaet  or  •eoriaeeoafl,)  it  appean  that  Ih* 
stony  larw  which  malt  into  a  wUta  glaaa,  eootain  ninaty  per  cent  of  fikpv.  Thoaa 
lavaa  wUtk  mak  ^  s  bottle  gnMA  sla«  or  snaaadL  cootais  only  firom  fiftyofive  la 
aeyenty  per  cent  of  felapar ;  auch  are  the  graaoish*  gnqf\A,  or  dark-coknired  haaalt 
Od  a  oBierascopie  ezaaiiDation  of  dark  lava  or  baaalt,  it  appeaia  to  oanMat  of  mwatt 
cryatalUiie  graina.  The  wfahiih  graini  betoog  chiefly  to  fekpar,  but  inlba  hira 
fwm  Vaasviiia,  to  landfta;  a  mmU  pnopartioB  sf  tlieae  grains  ara  ahryBQlila«^.TIis 
yellowidi  or  greaniah  graina  beloog  to  augite  anA  homhiealia :  thorn  of  avgite  ara 
rounded  and  irregular,  with  a  yitreous  fracture,  and  aplendent  lustre.  Tha  grains 
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deservedly  force  themselves  on  our  attention;  and  in  atating^them 
fairly f  and  the  inferences  which  may  be  drawn  from  thero,  we  re- 
lieve Geology  from  much  of  its  dryness,  and  stimulate  aaoceedr 
ing  observers  to  a  strict  investigation  of  nature. 

Dark-coloured  recent  lava  does  not  differ  essentially  from  l» 
salt;  it  is  generally  more  porous.  Probably  the  compact  slite 
of  basalt  was  the  result  of  refrigeration  under  pressure :  h  may 
however  be  frequently  observed  in  Auvergne,  passing  into  the 
state  of  scoriaceous  lava.  Some  of  the  recent  lavas  from  Vesu- 
vius are  compact,  and  have  a  glistening  lustre,  but  they  are  more 
commonly  porous.  In  some  volcanic  eruptions,  lava  appears  to 
have  acquired  the  most  perfect  fluidity.  According  to  Professor 
Bottis,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in 
1776,  the  lava  spouted  from  three  small  apertures,  precisely  like 
water,  forming  beautiful  fountains  of  fire,  which  described  curvei 
of  different  dimensions  as  they  fell.  In  the  same  year,  a  current 
of  lava  from  the  summit  of  Vesuvius  flowed  with  the  velocity  of 
a  mile  and  a  half  in  fourteen  minutes;  it  struck  upon  the  lava  of 
1771,  and  rebounded  into  the  air,  congealing  in  figures  of  variooi 
shapes.  The  length  of  time  which  currents  of  lava  retain  their 
heat  is  truly  remarkable :  the  current  which  flowed  from  Mini 
in  1669  is  two  miles  in  breadth,  fifteen  miles  in  length,  and  two 
hundred  feet  in  depth ;  it  retains  a  portion  of  its  heat  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  Ferrara  says,  when  this  lava  was  perforated  at  Catania 
in  1809,  flames  broke  out ;  and  it  continued  to  smoke  at  the  siff" 
face  after  rain,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  or  ISO 
years  after  its  eruption. 


of  hornblende  are  long,  and  aaeume  a  prismatic  form;  they  preaent  indicmtiooa  of  a 
laminar  stmcture,  and  have  little  lustre.  The  perfectly  black  grains  are  iroii-sBiii 
containing  iron,  combined  with  titanium ;  the  grains  of  iron  ore  (far  oUgitU)  mMj 
be  known  by  yielding  a  red  powder  when  pulverized.  Volcanic  glass,  volcanic  seo> 
ric,  and  volcanic  tufa,  are  all  composed  of  the  same  minerals  as  the  moat  ooBpsd 
lava;  and  all  die  most  homogeneous  dark  volcanic  rocks,  are  composed  of  fthw^ 
microscopic  grains,  which  are  chiefly  felspar  and  augite,  with  a  small  prapoctiaaif 
olivine  and  iron-sand.  M.  Cordier  inibrmed  the  auUior,  that  the  micixiaoQpic  eisA- 
ination  of  lava  was  much  fKilitated,  by  steeping  the  piece  to  be  ejuunined  in  dHale 
muriatic  acid. 
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Stones  of  enormous  size  are  frequently  projected  from  the  cra- 
ters of  volcanos;  but  the  quantity  of  matter  which  they  throw 
out  in  the  state  of  scoriae,  sand  and  powder,  often  exceeds  that 
erupted  in  the  state  of  lava,  and  is  spread  over  distant  countries : 
by  the  percolation  of  water  it  becomes  agglutinated,  and  forms 
beds  of  volcanic  breccia  and  tufa.  Sometimes  the  tufa  is  suffi- 
ciently solid  to  be  used  for  building-stone ;  the  Roman  pepperino 
is  a  volcanic  tufa.  Pozzolana  consists  of  minute  particles  of  sco- 
riae, which  have  been  partially  decomposed :  when  mixed  with 
lime  it  makes  a  water-setting  cement 

Some  volcanic  rocks  decompose  rapidly,  and  form  productive 
soils ;  other  resist  the  process  of  decomposition  so  effectually, 
that  afler  the  lapse  of  some  thousand  years,  they  present  all  the 
freshness  of  the  most  recent  lavas. 

Age  of  Volcanic  Rocks. — Nothing  precise  can  be  determined 
with  respect  to  the  relative  age  of  volcanic  rocks,  except  in  those 
districts  where  they  occur  together,  one  covering  the  other. 
Humboldt,  who  has  attempted  to  trace  the  diflferent  ages  of  vol- 
canic formations,  observes,  that  there  are  trachytes,  clinkstones, 
and  basalts,  of  different  ages ;  but  in  proportion  as  we  advance 
towards  the  more  recent  volcanic  formations,  they  appear  isola- 
ted, superadded,  and  strangers  to  the  soil  in  which  they  are  found. 
The  lavas  from  existing  volcanos  vary  at  different  periods  of 
their  eruptions:  we  may  therefore  well  conceive,  that  the  vol- 
canic masses  which  during  thousands  of  years  have  been  pro- 
gressively raised  to  the  surface,  under  very  different  circumstan- 
ces of  pressure  and  refrigeration,  should  present  striking  con- 
trasts and  analogies  of  structure  and  composition. 

OBSttHVATlOVS. 

From  the  various  phenomena  which  yolcanos  present,  we  may  with 
probability  infer,  that  the  internal  part  of  our  planet,  is  either  whol- 
Ij  or  partially  in  an  igneous  state,  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  ex- 
plain in  what  manner  this  heat  Is  generated  and  confined.  In  eveiy 
department  of  nature,  our  inquiries  are  terminated  by  ultimate  facts, 
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beyond  which  further  research  becomes  vaio.  The  constant  genera^ 
tion  and  emission  of  light  from  the  surface  of  the  sun  is  more  inexpli- 
cable and  surprising,  than  the  constant  generation  of  heat  in  the  cen- 
tre of  our  planet;  but  we  cannot  refuse  our  assent  to  the  fact,  though 
it  is  far  beyond  the  power  of  the  human  mind  to  conceive,  bj  what 
means  the  particles  of  light  are  propelled  through  space  with  such 
astonishing  yelocity.  We  are  too  apt  to  measure  natural  ope  rations 
by  their  coincidence  with  the  received  systems  of  philosophy,  and  to 
make  our  own  ignorance  the  standard  of  truth.  Had  all  the  volcanoi 
in  the  world  been  dormant  for  the  last  two  thousand  years,  and  were 
we  acquainted  with  their  existence  only  by  the  writings  of  ancieat 
historians,  we  should  discredit  the  fact,  and  prove  its  impossibility  by 
an  appeal  to  established  chemical  principles ;  we  should  farther  ac- 
company the  proof  with  a  pathetic  lamentation  over  the  credidity  ef 
former  times.  The  descent  of  stones  from  the  atmosphere  was  deai- 
ed  dtiring  a  longer  period,  though  the  fact  is  now  established  beyond 
all  doubt. 

Admitting  the  existence  of  central  fire  in  the  earth,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  that  there  may  be  determinate  causes,  by  which  its 
intensity  is  increased  or  diminished  at  certain  periods.  We  know  little 
respecting  the  operation  of  electric  or  Voltaic  energy  in  the  laborato- 
ry of  nature,  but  from  the  existence  of  electric  light  at  the  poles, 
we  may  infer  that  electric  currents  are  passing  through  the  earth,  and 
are  important  agents  in  many  subterranean  phenomena.  Perhaps  the 
different  beds  of  rock  which  environ  the  globe  may  act  like  a  series 
of  plates  in  the  Voltaic  pile,  and  produce  effects  commensurate  with 
their  vast  magnitude.  Voltaic  energy  is  capable  of  supporting  the 
most  intense  degree  of  heat  without  access  to  atmospheric  air,  or 
even  in  vacuo  ;  and  this  for  an  indefinite  time. 

Whatever  origin  we  ascribe  to  subterranean  fire,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  will  make  its  way  through  the  surface  in  those  placss 
where  the  incumbent  rocks  offer  the  least  resistance,  or  where  they 
are  most  fusible.  By  the  access  of  water  to  this  fire,  the  sndden  evo- 
lution of  steam,  hydrogen  gas,  and  many  phenomena  of  volcanic 
eruptions,  will  admit  of  an  easy  explanation.  Most  of  the  active  vol- 
canos  being  situated  near  the  sea  or  great  lakes,  we  may  infer  that 
water  is  in  some  way  necessary  to  the  production  of  volcanic  phe- 
nomena. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


ON  THE  AGENCY  OF  SUBTERRANEAN  FIRE  IN  THE  FORMATION 
OF  ROCKS  AND  STRATA. 

The  numerous  volcanos  scattered  over  the  globe  abundantly 
prove  the  existence  of  fire  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  earth. 
During  a  former  state  of  our  planet,  the  internal  fire  must  have 
been  more  intense  than  since  the  records  of  authentic  history. 
This  is  shown  by  the  remains  of  mighty  volcanic  craters,  which 
far  exceed  any  that  are  active  at  the  present  time ;  for,  the  cra- 
ters themselves  being  formed  by  the  eruption  of  volcanic  mat- 
ter, their  size  bears  evidence  to  the  mi^gnitude  of  their  former 
operations. 

Those  ranges  of  volcanos,  those  eruptions  through  vast 
chasms,  those  subterranean  thunders,  that  roll  under  the  transi- 
tion rocks  of  porphyry  and  slate  in  the  new  world,  remind  us  by 
the  present  activity  of  subterranean  fire,  of  the  power,  which  in 
remote  ages,  has  raised  up  chains  of  mountains,  broken  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe,  and  poured  torrents  of  liquid  earth  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  ancient  strata.  Even  in  our  own  days,  these  torrents 
of  melted  earth  do  not  always  issue  from  the  craters  or  sides  of 
volcanic  mountains.  Sometimes  the  earth  opens  in  plains,  and 
spreads  strata  of  lava  or  of  mud  over  a  vast  extent  of  country.^^ 
— Humboldt^  sur  le  Crisement  des  Roches. 

We  cannot  avoid  an  inquiry  respecting  the  use  of  these  mighty 
agents  in  the  economy  of  nature :  were  we  to  consider  volcanos 
merely  as  the  vents  for  internal  fires,  a  further  inquiry  would  arise 
respecting  the  utility  of  these  fires ;  for  we  ought  not  to  suppose 
that  the  laws  which  govern  the  interior  of  our  planet,  are  not  di- 
rected by  the  same  wisdom  which  is  displayed  in  the  external 
world. 

There  are  many  philosophers  who  admit  in  its  full  extent  the 
doctrine  of  final  causes  as  evinced  in  the  structure  of  a  plant,  or 
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animal ;  or  in  otlier  words,  who  readily  grant  that  all  the  ▼ariooi 
parts  and  organs  conduce  to  one  definite  purpose ;  yet  they  are 
reluctant  to  allow  that  the  earth  itself  is  under  any  other  guidance 
than  the  brute  force  of  tumultuous  elements. 

I  do  not  however  think  it  unphilosophical  to  inquire  what  oflke 
subterranean  fires  have  performed  in  the  economy  of  nature: 
Are  they  accidental  appendages,  or  essential  parts  of  the  terres- 
trial system  ?  The  geologists  who  exclude  the  agency  of  fire  from 
the  formation  of  rocks,  seem  to  forget  that  the  only  instances  ws 
have  of  hard  and  crystalline  rock  formations  are  volcanic :  beds 
and  strata  more  than  thirty  miles  in  length,  and  of  considerable 
breadth  and  thickness,  have  been  spread  over  the  surface  of  the 
globe  in  our  own  times ;  and  according  to  M.  Humboldt,  the  fu^ 
ther  back  we  trace  these  eruptions,  the  greater  is  the  sanilarity 
between  the  currents  of  lava  and  those  rocks  which  are  consider- 
ed by  geologists  as  the  most  ancient.  The  enormous  volcanos 
whose  craters  are  many  leagues  in  extent,  had  doubtless  an  im- 
portant office  to  perform  in  nature :  and  can  it  be  unreasooaUe 
to  believe,  that  the  earth  itself  is  the  great  laboratory  and  store* 
house  where  the  materials  that  form  its  surface  were  prepared, 
and  from  whence  they  were  thrown  out  upon  the  surface  in  an 
igneous,  aqueous,  or  gaseous  state,  either  as  melted  lava,  or  io 
aqueous  solution,  or  in  mechanical  admixture  with  water  in  the 
form  of  mud,  or  in  the  comminuted  state  of  powder  or  sand  f  In- 
flammable and  more  volatile  substances  may  have  been  emitted 
in  a  gaseous  state,  and  become  concrete  on  the  surface. 

These  primaeval  eruptions,  judging  from  the  size  of  the  ancient 
fissures  and  craters,  may  have  been  sufficient  to  cover  a  large 
portion  of  the  globe.  Nor  can  it  be  deemed  improbable,  that 
still  larger  and  more  ancient  craters  have  been  entvely  covered 
by  succeeding  eruptions.  In  proportion  as  the  formation  of  the 
surface  advanced,  these  eruptions  might  decline,  and  be  mote 
and  more  limited  in  their  operation. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  these  subterranean  eruptions 
consisted  only  of  lava  in  a  state  of  fusion.  The  largest  active 
volcanos  at  present  existing,  tlirow  out  the  different  earths  inter* 
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miied  with  water  in  the  form  of  mud.  Nor  should  we  limit  the 
eruptions  of  earthy  matter  in  solution  or  suspension,  to  volcanie: 
craters :  the  vast  fissures  or  rents  which  intersect  the  different, 
rocks  may  have  served  for  the  passage  of  siliceous  solutions  to 
the  surface.  We  know  no  instances  in  nature  of  siUceoos  earth 
being  held  in  aqueous  solution,  except  in  the  waters  of  hot  or 
boiling  springs ;  and  hence  it  seems  reasonable  to  infer  that  ma* 
ny  siliceous  rocks  and  veins  may  have  been  deposited  from  sub* 
terranean  waters  at  a  high  temperature.  In  other  instances,  sili* 
ceous  earth  rendered  fusible  by  an  intermixture  with  alkalies  and 
earths,  may  have  been  poured  over  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  and  by 
gradual  refirigeration,  the  constituent  parts  may  have  separated: 
and  formed  granite  rocks,  composed  of  quartz,  fisbpar,  mica,  and 
hornblende.  We  know  nothing  analogous  to  the  formation  of 
granite  by  aqueous  solution,  but  many  of  the  products  of  ancient 
volcanos  bear  a  close  affinity  to  granite.  Indeed,  all  the  mine- 
rals which  form  the  constituents  of  primary  rocks  occur  in  un- 
doubted lava ;  and  many  of  them,  even  mica,  are  found  formed 
in  the  slags  from  furnaces ;  which  adds  a  high  degree  of  proba- . 
bility  to  the  igneous  formation  of  the  primary  rocks,  and  rocks  of 
sienite  and  porphyry. 

Calcareous  or  cretaceous  matter  is  also  ejected  during  aque* 
ous  volcanic  eruptions :  beds  of  limestone  may  have  been  formed 
by  similar  calcareous  eruptions,  in  which  the  lime  was  sometimes 
in  solution,  and  sometimes  mechanically  suspended ;  and  the  nu- 
merous remains  of  testaceous  animals  in  limestone,  appear  to  in- 
dicate that  the  calcareous  solutions  were  favorable  to  the  growth 
of  animals,  whose  coverings  contain  so  much  calcareous  matter. 
Nor  is  it  necessary  to  suppose  that  these  aqueous  eruptions  were 
always  sudden,  and  attended  with  violent  convulsions ;  for,  when 
a  passage  was  once  opened,  they  may  have  risen  slowly  and  been 
diffused  in  a  tranquil  state,  and  by  gradual  condensation  may 
have  enveloped  the  most  delicate  animals  or  vegetables,  without 
injuring  their  external  form. 

The  long  intervals  of  repose  between  the  great  igneous  erup- 
tions, or  aqueous  eruptions  saturated  with  mineral  matter,  may 
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have  allowed  time  for  the  growth  and  decay  of  animafai  whote 
remains  are  found  in  different  strata;  whilst  the  formation  of 
other  strata  may  have  taken  place,  under  circumstances  incom* 
patible  with  organic  existence :  and  accordingly  we  find  in  the 
rocks  most  abounding  with  organic  remains,  certain  strata  in 
which  they  never  or  rarely  occur.  The  same  agent  which  envd- 
oped  living  animals  in  mineral  matter  without  injuring  their  ex- 
ternal form,  appears  in  some  instances  to  have  immediately  ar- 
rested  the  functions  of  vitality.  Petrified  fish  have  been  discov- 
ered in  solid  rocks,  in  the  very  attitude  of  seizing  and  swallowing 
their  prey.  A  sudden  eruption  of  a  hot  fluid  saturated  with  the 
different  earths,  (or  the  elements  of  which  these  earths  are  form- 
ed,) might  destroy  in  a  moment  the  animals  previously  existing, 
and  form  round  them  a  siliceous  or  calcareous  incrustation,  which 
would  protect  their  remains  from  further  destruction.  Werner 
and  the  geologists  of  his  school  maintain,  that  all  the  different 
rocks  that  compose  the  crust  of  the  globe,  were  originally  dissolv- 
ed in  water ;  and  that  this  water  saturated  with  mineral  matter, 
was  capable  of  supporting  animal  life :  but  this  is  manifestly  ab- 
surd, unless  we  suppose  that  the  Uves  of  these  animals  were  pre- 
served by  a  perpetual  miracle,* — whereas  if  the  mineral  matter 
in  aqueous  solution  was  poured  out  and  deposited  by  successife 
eruptions,  at  distant  intervals  of  time,  the  different  races  of  zoo- 
phytes and  testaceous  animals  might  have  lived  and  flourished  in 
waters  like  those  of  our  present  seas  and  lakes,  and  have  been 
destroyed  together,  by  eruptions  of  mineral  solutions,  and  have 
been  succeeded  by  a  creation  of  different  genera  and  species. 

Ages  of  comparative  tranquillity  might  elapse  in  the  interval 
between  different  eruptions,  and  beds  of  gravel  and  breccia  be 


*  As  an  instance  of  the  data  which  Werner  aasuroes  as  undoubted  facts*  take  Aa 
fi^lowing:— In  recapitulating  the  sUte  of  our  present  knowledge,  it  U  cbn&m 
that  we  know  with  certainty,  that  the  flcetz  and  primitive  mountains  were  prodoeei 
by  a  series  of  precipitations  and  depositions  formed  in  succession ;  that  theae  took 
place  from  water  which  covered  the  globe,  existing  always  more  or  leas  genenfly. 
and  containing  the  different  substances  which  have  been  produced  from  them.  Wt 
are  also  certain,  that  the  fossils  which  constitute  the  beds  and  strata  of  mounlaaM 
were  dissolved  in  the  universal  water." ! !  l—Theory  of  Vehu,  English  trmnsiatloiL 
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formed,  by  the  disintegration  of  the  higher  parts  of  the  earth. 
These  beds  might  be  afterwards  covered  by,  or  mtermixed  with, 
the  crystalline  beds  from  subsequent  eruptions ; — and  may  we  not  / 
in  this  manner  explain  the  alternation  or  intermixture  of  crystal- 
line rocks,  with  those  of  mechanical  formation  ? 

As  the  strata  which  cover  each  other  are  often  composed  of  very 
different  mineral  substances,  may  we  not  infer,  that  the  successive 
ancient  eruptions,  whether  igneous  or  aqueous,  contained  at  differ- 
ent periods,  different  elementary  parts?  At  the  present  day,  the  la- 
vas of  succeeding  eruptions,  even  from  the  same  crater,  differ  both 
in  external  character  and  constituent  parts.  Hence  we  may  explain 
the  formation  of  strata  of  iron-stone  and  beds  of  other  metallic 
ores  alternating  with  earthy  strata  ;  and  we  can  have  little  difficul- 
ty in  the  admission,  as  it  is  now  known,  that  the  bases  of  the  earthy 
strata  are  also  metallic.  Two  or  more  mineral  substances  may 
in  some  instances  have  been  contained  in  the  same  fluid,  and  sep- 
arated into  different  masses  or  strata  by  the  laws  of  chemical 
affinity;  but  it  seems  impossible  to  admit,  with  the  Neptunian  ge- 
ologists, that  all  the  substances  which  compose  rocks  and  strata 
were  coexistent  in  the  same  fluid,  and  that  this  fluid,  after  it  had 
deposited  only  a  small  part  of  its  contents,  was  capable  of  sup- 
porting animal  life. 

The  succession  of  aqueous  and  igneous  eruptions  would  ac- 
count for  the  alternation  of  igneous  rocks,  with  others  of  aquatic 
formation.  The  occurrence  of  obsidian  and  basalt,  with  clay 
and  sandstone,  may  be  parts  of  the  same  series  of  phenomena ; 
and  thus  the  two  opposing  systems  of  Werner  and  Hutton  may 
both  be  true  to  a  certain  extent,  and  agree  with  existing  facts. 
However  vast  these  operations  may  appear,  they  sink  into  insig- 
nificance, compared  with  the  bulk  of  our  planet  itself.  If  a  three- 
feet  globe  were  to  contain  within  it  a  fluid  capable  of  acquiring 
consistence  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  were  this  fluid  from  time 
to  time,  to  exude  through  minute  cracks  or  punctures,  and  form 
over  different  parts  of  the  surface,  successive  coats  of  varnish, 
whose  aggregate  thickness  was  less  than  that  of  a  wafer, — this 
would  he  a  greater  change  with  respect  to  the  artificial  globe. 
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than  the  formation  of  all  the  rocks  and  strata  with  respect  to  the 
earth.  And  the  numerous  dislocations  and  fractures,  by  aubn- 
dence  or  other  causes,  are  no  more  in  comparison  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  earth,  than  the  cracks  or  inequalities  of  this  saperf- 
cial  varnish  would  be  to  a  globe  of  that  diameter. 

In  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  matter  thrown  up  from  the 
interior  of  the  earth,  might  be  the  subsidence  of  the  surface  io 
other  parts ;  and  as  the  waters  retired  farther  from  our  preseaC 
continents,  the  siie  of  the  lakes  which  then  covered  them  would 
be  diminished :  but  their  number  would  be  increased,  and  also 
the  number  of  local,  or  independent,  formations  of  strata.  Sim- 
ilar causes  still  continuing  to  operate  in  different  situations,  might 
produce  general  features  of  agreement  amidst  the  diversity  of 
rock  formations  which  were  taking  place.  Now  this  is  precisely 
what  we  observe  in  comparing  the  succession  of  rocks  in  distaat 
countries. 

If  subterranean  fire  has  acted  intensely  on  any  part  of  the 
crust  of  the  globe  already  formed,  it  may  have  upheaved  the  bed 
of  the  ocean,  and  occasioned  subsidences  in  other  parts ;  and 
these  changes  may  have  been  often  repeated.  According  to 
some  recent  and  interesting  experiments  of  Sir  James  Hall,  the 
vapour  from  salt  water  intensely  heated  under  pressure,  will  bj 
passing  through  loose  sand,  agglutinate  the  particles,  and  form 
solid  sandstone.  In  this  manner  the  heated  and  compressed 
water  of  the  ocean,  may  have  consolidated  the  loose  sand  at  the 
bottom,  and  formed  strata  of  sandstone :  there  are,  however, 
sandstones  which  are  so  pure  and  crystalline,  that  we  most  re- 
gard them  as  original  siliceous  depositions. 

Granite,  porphyry,  sienite,  greenstone  and  basalt,  paaa  by  in- 
sensible gradations  into  each  other,  and  into  rocks  known  to  be 
volcanic :  hence  the  probability  of  their  having  a  similar  origin 
is  greatly  increased.  And  if  the  internal  fires  that  have  acted 
successively  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  were  of  vast  extent,  as 
the  remaining  craters  indicate,  they  may  also  in  numerous  in- 
stances have  melted  or  softened  pre-existing  rocks  and  strata 
and  occasioned  the  bending  and  contortions  of  the  strata,  and 
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Other  phenomeoa,  on  which  the  theory  of  Dr.  Hutton  was  found- 
ed. The  defect  of  that  theory  consists,  I  conceive,  in  extending 
the  operation  of  this  cause,  further  than  existing  appearances 
will  support 

Were  we  to  admit  that  rocks  were  produced  by  successive  ig- 
neous and  aqueous  eruptions,  poured  through  craters  and  fissures 
of  the  surface,  these,  with  subsequent  elevations  and  subsidences 
of  the  surface,  might  be  sufficient  to  explain  all  the  various  phe- 
nomena which  the  position,  contortion,  succession,  and  alterna- 
tion of  rocks  and  strata  present  to  our  notice.  In  some  situa- 
tions granite  mountains  are  covered  with  a  series  of  schistose 
rocks,  to  which  succeeds  transition  limestone ;  and  on  this  are 
laid  the  sandstones  of  the  coal  formation.  In  other  instances 
these  sandstones  rest  immediately  on  granite,  without  the  inter* 
vention  of  schistose  rocks.  Here  then  we  may  suppose,  that  no 
eruptions  of  matter  took  place  between  the  formation  of  the 
granite  and  the  sandstone ;  while  in  other  situations,  a  succession 
of  formations  had  produced  all  the  intermediate  rocks.  In  some 
countries  the  eruption  of  matter  which  formed  granite,  after 
ceasing  for  ages,  had  again  taken  place ;  and  thus  sometimes  we 
find  granite  covering  rocks  to  which  it  is  most  frequently  subja- 
cent. To  a  like  cause  may  we  ascribe  the  occasional  appear- 
ance of  beds  similar  to  the  lower  rocks,  alternating  with  or  ap- 
pearing in  the  upper  strata.  The  siliceous  and  calcareous  solu- 
tions in  a  state  of  tranquillity,  might  also  envelop  the  fi^agments 
and  sand  from  pre-existing  rocks,  and  form  the  various  breccias 
and  aggregated  sandstones.  Saline  and  bituminous  matter  may 
have  been  thrown  up  in  detached  lakes,  and  subsequently  consol- 
idated, as  in  the  pitch-lake  in  the  island  of  Trinidad.  The  local 
formation  of  beds  of  trap  alternating  with  other  rocks,  has 
been  before  alluded  to,  and  the  gradation  of  basalt  into  clay,  or 
sand,  will  be  consistent  with  this  mode  of  formation.  Many  of 
the  solutions  containing  terrene  matter  might  be  erupted  at  a 
^  boiling  temperature,  like  the  siliceous  water  thrown  out  of  the 
i    hot  springs  in  Iceland ;  and  on  cooling  they  might  deposit  their 
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contents,  the  matter  from  each  eruption  forming  a  separate  layer 
or  stratum.* 

In  some  parts  of  the  earth,  the  quantity  of  matter  thrown  out 
during  one  eruption,  may  have  been  sufficiently  great  to  admit 
the  crystallization  of  whole  groups  of  mountains :  in  other  in- 
stances, it  may  have  been  so  widely  diffused  as  to  form  very  thin 
strata.  And  here  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  differAit  beds 
and  strata  are  not  arranged  in  nature  in  the  order  of  their  specific 
gravity ;  the  lowest  are  not  always  the  heaviest :  neither  are  they 
arranged  according  to  their  more  perfect  crystallizatioD ;  for, 
though  generally  the  lower  rocks  are  more  t:rystalline  than  the 
upper,  we  not  unfrequently  find  some  of  the  upper  strata,  more 
perfectly  crystalline  than  the  subjacent  rocks.  Now  if  the  mat- 
ter of  which  the  upper  and  lower  rocks  are  formed,  had  been  co- 
existent in  the  same  fluid  medium,  one  or  other  of  the  above  ef- 
fects must  have  taken  place ;  but  if  each  stratum  were  formed 
by  a  separate  eruption  and  deposition,  tliey  might  vary  both 'm 
specific  gravity  and  degrees  of  crystallization,  without  any  regard 
to  the  order  in  which  they  were  deposited. 

In  endeavouring  to  trace  the  causes  of  very  complicated  phe- 
nomena, those  explanations  are  to  be  preferred,  which  apply  to 
the  greatest  number  of  cases,  and  are  consonant  with  existing  or 
analogous  facts.  Now  I  conceive  that  the  alternation  crf'aqoe* 
ous  and  iji:neous  eruptions,  offers  a  more  satisfactory  explanatioB 
of  the  formation  of  rocks,  than  any  that  has  yet  been  proposed. 
At  the  same  time  it  assigns  an  office  to  the  immense  craters  and 
fractures  which  have  once  perforated  or  intersected  the  globe. 

It  is  an  acknowledged  maxim,  that  Nature,  or  to  speak  more 
correctly  its  divine  Author,  does  nothing  in  vain ; — and  can  we 


*  To  compare  gre^t  things  with  small, — there  is  an  analogous  fbnnation 
place  every  day,  in  the  channels  which  receive  the  boiling  waters  from  some  oT  tbs 
sleam-cngfaies  in  the  county  of  Durham.  This  water  contains  a  large  qutnlity  if 
earthy  matter,  which  is  deposited  every  day,  except  Sunday,  in  regular  layen  tel 
may  be  distinctly  counted,  with  a  marked  line  for  the  interval  of  repose  oo  Sunday, 
between  each  wcck'^  formation :  hence  the  stone  got  out  of  these  channels,  his  re- 
crived  from  the  country  people  the  name  of  Sunday  stone. 
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suppose  that  the  interior  part  of  the  earth  is  constructed  with 
less  skill,  than  what  is  evinced  in  the  organization  of  the  simplest 
animal  or  vegetable  ?  Or,  when  we  contemplate  our  planet  pur- 
suing  its  trackless  path  through  the  heavens  with  unerring  pre- 
cision, can  we  believe,  that  its  internal  motions  are  not  governed 
by  determined  laws,  destined  to  answer  the  most  important  pur- 
poses in  the  economy  of  nature  ? 

Though  I  am  inclined  to  regard  the  explanation  here  offered 
respecting  rock  formations,  as  consonant  with  existing  facts,  and 
as  reconciling  the  phenomena  of  aqueous  and  igneous  products 
alternating  with  or  graduating  into  each  other, — facts  that  ap- 
pear so  contradictory  to  the  theories  hitherto  advanced, — I  would, 
however,  willingly  adopt  any  other  explanation  that  may  afford  a 
more  satisfactory  solution.  The  Roman  poet,  after  conducting 
his  hero  through  the  subterranean  abodes,  dismisses  him  through 
the  Ivory  Gate  and  should  my  readers  infer  from  these  specu- 
lations respecting  the  subterranean  operations  of  nature,  that  I 
treat  them  in  the  same  manner,  it  will  not  occasion  disappoint- 
ment. Embarked  with  them  in  a  voyage  of  discovery,  I  shall 
gladly  hail  the  signal  for  the  appearance  of  solid  ground,  who- 
ever the  fortunate  discoverer  may  be. 


*i£ii.Ub.vi. 
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ON  THE  REPOSITORIES  OF  METALUC  ORES. 

Metallic  Matter  disseminated  through  Rocks.— Bfaaes  of  Metallic  Ora^lfclaBb 
Beds.~Metallic  Veins.— Rake  Veins.— Flat  Vein8.-^Accumulated  ¥riiM.— Ciwi 
Courses.— The  remarkable  structure  of  the  Botallack  Mine  worked  under 
Sea. — On  the  Formation  of  Metallic  Ores. — Remarkable  Phenoment  In  Mines.— 
Stream  Works. — Rocks  in  which  certain  Metallic  Ores  are  found. 

The  rocks  and  strata,  and  the  mineral  veins  or  dykes,  descri- 
bed in  the  preceding  chapters,  are  composed  of  earthy  minerab, 
sometimes  combined  with  a  portion  of  metallic  matter,  chiefly 
iron.  The  mineral  substances  to  be  described  in  the  present 
chapter,  as  forming  beds  or  veins,  or  irregular  masses,  or  grains 
imbedded  in  other  rocks,  consist  of  metallic  matter  either  pure 
or  in  combination  with  sulphur,  oxygen,  or  acids.  Metallic  beds 
and  veins  may  be  regarded  as  fixed  constituent  parts  of  the  crast 
of  the  globe.  The  difference  of  external  character  between  t 
pure  metal  and  an  earth  is  so  great,  that  we  find  some  diflicul^ 
at  first  in  conceiving  how  metallic  matter  can  form  beds  inter- 
stratified  with  earthy  rocks ;  but  the  discoveries  of  modem  chem- 
istry have  shown,  that  metallic  and  earthy  minerals  are  closely 
allied.  Nothing  can  appear  more  essentially  different  thant 
piece  of  polished  iron  and  a  piece  of  marble  or  limestone :  yet  if 
iron  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  air  and  water,  it  is  converted  into 
rust,  and  in  this  state  is  known  as  ochre ;  and  between  ochre  and 
powdered  limestone  there  is  little  difference  of  external  charac- 
ter ;  nor  would  any  one  unacquainted  with  chemistry  suspect, 
that  ochre  was  a  metallic  mineral.  The  ochre  can,  however,  be 
easily  reconverted  into  metallic  iron :  but  to  convert  limestone 
into  a  metallic  substance  is  a  difHcult  process, — ^yet  it  has  been 
effected ;  and  it  is  further  proved,  that  all  the  earths  and  alkalies 
are  metallic  substances  combined  with  oxygen.  The  metallic 
nature  of  the  earths  being  ascertained,  we  can  no  longer  be  but- 
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prised  that  metallic  minerals  shoold  be  found  intermixed  with 
earthy  minerals  id  rocks.  Iron  is  found  combined  with  earths  in 
almost  all  rocks  that  are  not  white ;  and  to  the  presence  of  iron, 
they  generally  owe  their  colour,  whether  red,  brown,  or  black. 

The  other  metals  rarely  occur  chemically  combined  with  rocks 
or  strata,  but  are  found  either  disseminated  in  grains  or  irregular 
pieces,  or  forming  beds  between  earthy  strata,  or  filling  veins 
that  hitersect  rocks  vertically  or  nearly  so. 

The  metals,  except  gold  and  platina,  are  rarely  found  pure, 
but  are  generally  combined  either  with  sulphur,  oxygen,  or  acids, 
and  in  this  state  are  called  ores.  When  the  metals  occur  pure, 
they  are  called  natwe  metcis  ;  thus  we  have  native  gold,  native 
iron,  (&c. 

Metallic  ores  and  native  metals  are  sometimes  disseminated  in 
grains  through  rocks ;  and  when  they  are  abundant,  the  whole 
mass  of  the  rock  is  worked  as  a  mine ;  but  this  is  seldom  the 
case.  Tin-stone,  or  the  oxide  of  tin,  is  sometimes  disseminated 
in  grains  in  granitic  rocks  in  Cornwall,  but  it  is  generally  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  vein  of  tin  ore  that  disseminated  grains  of  tin-stone 
are  found  in  the  rock.  At  Weal  Dutchy  mine,  near  Callington, 
silver  ore  is  obtained,  both  from  a  vein  which  intersects  the  hill, 
and  from  the  rock  itself,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  vein. 
From  a  section  of  the  mine  shown  me  by  the  proprietor,  it  ap- 
pears that  in  the  rock,  which  is  white  killas  (a  silvery  clay  slate,) 
the  ore  is  disseminated  in  various  parts,  or  is  collected  in  bunches. 
The  silver  is  found  native  in  filaments,  or  in  the  state  of  vitreous 
silver  ore,  black  silver,  and  ruby  silver.  Gold  frequently  occurs 
in  grains,  disseminated  through  solid  rocks.  Considerable  mass- 
es of  metallic  ore  are  sometimes  found  in  rocks,  particularly  of 
iron  ore ;  but  these  masses  are  generally  formed  by  the  meeting 
of  numerous  veins,  or  are  parts  of  metallic  beds  that  are  greatly 
enlarged :  they  will  be  described  with  beds  and  veins. 

Metallic  Beds. — Some  metallic  ores  occur,  forming  regular 
strata  in  the  secondary  rocks,  or  beds  in  transition  and  primary 
rocks.  Iron-stone  in  thin  strata  alternates  with  coal,  coal-shale, 
and  sandstone,  and  has  been  described  with  the  coal  strata — 
Chap.  VIII.  pp.  118,  119. 
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Iron  ore  often  forms  beds  of  considerable  thickneOT,  interpoted 
between  rocks  of  gneiss,  mica-slate,  and  slate.  Metallic  ores  ia 
beds  or  strata  may  be  regarded  as  constituent  parts  uf  the  rocb 
in  which  they  occur,  and  must  be  cotemporaneoua  with  them : 
the  metallic  and  the  earthy  minerals  have  been  deposited  at  the 
same  time,  and  have  probably  been  separated  by  chemical 
finity  during  the  process  of  consolidation.  Sometimes  the  me* 
tallic  matter  is  intermixed  with  a  bed  of  slate,  or  of  other  mcks, 
in  such  abundance,  that  the  whole  bed  is  worked  as  a  metallic 
ore.  When  a  bed  of  metallic  matter  swells  out  irregularly  to  a 
considerable  thickness,  it  forms  masses  of  ore,  which  sometimes 
attain  the  magnitude  of  small  mountains ; — such  are  the  moun- 
tains of  iron  ore  in  Sweden  and  Norway.  Metallic  beds  are, 
however,  of  limited  extent ;  they  seldom  traverse  a  whole  mooo- 
tain  or  mountain  range,  but  they  gradually  or  suddenly  become 
narrow  and  terminate,  or  in  the  miner^s  language  wedge  cud. 
There  are  few  known  beds  of  metallic  ores  in  England  ;  the  pris- 
cipal  repositories  of  metallic  matter  are  in  veins.  I  have  howev- 
er ascertained,  that  the  copper  mines  formerly  wrought  in  the 
transition  rocks  of  Cumberland,  were  beds  of  copper  pyrytes,  in- 
terposed between  the  beds  of  the  mountains  in  which  they  were 
found,  and  not  intersecting  them  like  veins.  The  beds  of  rock 
being  highly  inclined,  the  thin  metallic  beds  between  them  have 
been  mistaken  for  veins.  T  believe  that  several  metallic  reposi- 
tories in  other  counties,  which  have  been  described  as  veins,  are 
in  reality  beds ;  the  distinction  between  beds  and  veins  not  being 
well  understood,  they  are  both  called  veins  by  working  minert. 
The  manganese  mines  at  Doddiscombe  Leigh,  in  Devonshire,  are 
irregular  beds  of  oxide  of  manganese  in  red  sandstone.  Iroa 
ores,  particularly  magnetic  iron  ore,  frequently  occur  in  beds. 
The  iron  mine  at  Dannemora  in  Sweden  is  an  enormous  bed, 
which  has  swelled  out  to  the  thickness  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
feet  of  nearly  compact  ore.  Copper  pyrites  sometimes  occurs  in 
beds  ;  mercury  has  also  been  found  disseminated  in  beds  of  clay 
and  sandstone.  Ores  of  black  oxide  of  cobalt  are  found  in  beds 
at  Alderly  Edge  in  Cheshire. 
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MeiaUic  vein$  appear  to  have  been  orighiaUy  fissures  catting 
through  difierent  beds  of  rock,  that  have  been  subsequently  filled 
with  metallic  ores,  intermixed  with  other  mineral  matter,  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature  from  that  of  the  rock  which  is  intersected.  Metal- 
lic veins  are  therefore  considered  to  be  of  posterior  formation  to 
the  rocks  in  which  they  are  found :  and  where  a  vein  cuts  through 
difierent  rocks,  it  is  evident  that  its  formation  must  have  been 
more  recent  than  that  of  the  rocks;  but  where  a  vein  is  found 
only  in  one  bed  of  rock,  the  fissure  may  have  been  formed  and 
filled,  at  the  period  when  the  rock  was  consolidated.  Metallic 
veins  are  found  principally  in  primary  and  transition  rocks,  or  in 
the  very  lowest  of  the  secondary  strata :  they  are  often  separated 
fi'om  the  rocks  they  intersect,  by  a  thin  wall  or  lining  of  mineral 
substances  distinct  from  the  rock,  and  sometimes  abo  by  a  layer 
of  clay  on  each  side  of  the  vein.  The  same  substance  which 
forms  the  outer  coat  of  the  vein,  is  also  fi'equently  intermixed 
with  the  ore,  or  forms  layers  alternating  with  it :  this  is  called  the 
matrix,  gangue,  or  vein-stone.  It  appears  as  if  the  ore  and  the 
vein-stone  had  been  formed  over  each  other,  on  the  sides  of  the 
vein,  at  difierent  times,  till  they  met  and  filled  up  the  fissure. 

Sometimes  the  ore  extends  in  a  compact  mass  fi'om  one  side 
of  the  vein  to  the  other.  Not  unfrequently  there  are  hollow 
spaces  in  veins,  called  druses^  which  are  lined  with  crystals.  In 
these  cavities  the  most  beautifiil  and  regular  crystalline  forms  are 
obtained.  Metallic  veins  often  divide  and  unite  again,  and 
sometimes  they  separate  into  a  number  of  smaller  branches,  call- 
ed strings.  A  general  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  metallic  veins 
intersect  rocks,  and  are  sometimes  intersected  by  each  other,  is 
represented  PK  4.  fig.  5.  To  what  depth  metallic  veins  descend 
is  not  known,  nor  is  it  ascertained  whether  they  generally  grow 
wider  or  narrower  in  their  descent  The  opinions  of  miners  on 
this  subject  are  so  various,  that  it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that  they 
difier  in  this  respect,  in  difierent  situations.  No  instances  I  be- 
lieve have  occurred  of  a  vein  being  worked  out  in  depth,  though 
it  often  grows  too  poor  to  repay  the  labour  of  working  deeper : 
more  frequently  the  further  descent  of  the  miner  is  stopped,  by 
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the  difficulty  of  removing  the  water.  Veins  are  aeldoin  rich  io 
ore  near  the  surfacet  but  increase  in  richness  as  they  descendr 
and  at  greater  depths  become  poorer  again.  When  Pryce  wrote 
the  Mineralogy  of  Cornwall,^^  it  was  believed  that  the  richeit 
state  of  a  mine  for  copper  in  that  county,  was  from  eighty  to  ons 
hundred  yards  deep ;  and  for  tin,  from  forty  to  one  hundred  aod 
twenty  yards.  This  account  by  no  means  agrees  with  the  pm- 
ent  state  of  the  Cornish  mines.  Copper  and  tin  are  procwed  ia 
considerable  quantities  at  the  depth  of  four  hundred  and  fifiy-aii 
yards  in  the  Dolcoath  mine.  The  Ecton  mine  in  Staffordshire  ii 
now  worked  at  the  depth  of  four  hundred  and  seventy ^t wo  yards: 
it  is  the  deepest  mine  in  England.  The  deepest  mine  that  has  beea 
worked  in  Europe,  or  in  any  part  of  the  world,  is  one  at  Truttea- 
berg  in  Bohemia,  which  is  one  thousand  yards  below  the  sur&cei 

Metallic  veins  frequently  contain  different  ores  at  varioo 
depths.  Iron  ore,  copper  ore,  cobalt  ore,  and  silver  ore,  succeed 
each  other  in  some  of  the  mines  in  Saxony. 

In  France  there  are  mines  which  contain  copper  ore  in  the 
lowest  part,  silver  ore  above,  and  over  that  iron  ore. 

In  Cornwall,  blende,  a  sulphuret  of  zinc,  frequently  abounds  in 
the  upper  part  of  veins  that  become  rich  in  copper  aa  they  de- 
scend, the  blende  rarely  continuing  to  any  considerable  depth.  Ia 
the  same  district  tin  is  also  commonly  found  at  a  small  depth,  a 
veins  which  afterwards  prove  rich  in  copper.  Among  other  in- 
stances that  might  be  quoted,  are  the  two  deep  extensive  copper 
mines  called  Huel  Unity,  and  Cook^s  Kitchen,  both  of  which 
were  worked  for  tin  at  first.  In  both,  the  tin  was  soon  extracted; 
but  it  should  be  noted  as  an  uncommon  circumstance,  that  in  the 
latter  mine,  after  working  to  the  depth  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
fathoms,  first  through  tin  and  afterwards  through  copper,  tin  wsi 
found  again,  and  has  continued  down  to  its  present  depth  of  two 
hundred  and  ten  fathoms  from  the  surface.  It  ought,  however, 
to  be  added,  that  some  portion  of  tin  was  found  in  different  parts 
of  the  vein,  which  may  therefore  be  said  to  have  prevailed  moie 
or  less  from  the  surface  to  the  present  workings.* 


*  Transactioiis  of  Uie  Geological  Society,  toI.  ii. 
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The  thickness  of  veins,  and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  ore 
they  contain,  vary  in  every  mine.  Some  veins  are  only  a  few  inch- 
es wide ;  others  are  several  feet,  and  sometimes  several  yards,  in 
width.  Veins  are  often  narrow  in  one  part,  and  swell  out  in 
another.  The  vein  at  the  Dolcoath  mine  in  Cornwall  varies  from 
two  or  three  feet,  to  forty  feet,  and  in  some  places  it  contracts  to 
little  more  than  six  inches.  The  vein*8tone  is  quartz,  in  whicli 
are  imbedded  masses  called  bunches  of  copper  pyrites,  consisting 
of  copper  united  with  sulphur. 

Beside  rake  veins,  there  other  mineral  repositories,  called  flat 
veins,  or  flat  works  and  pipe  veins.  In  some  instances  a  rake 
vein  declines  from  its  regular  inclination,  and  has  taken  the  direc- 
tion of  the  beds  or  strata  for  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  then 
resumes  its  former  inclination.  In  other  instances  the  cavities  be- 
tween beds  or  strata  are  filled  with  metallic  ores,  lying  between 
an  upper  and  lower  stratum,  like  a  seam  of  coal,  and  are  subject 
to  similar  dislocations:  but  these  are  not  regular  strata;  they 
may  frequently  be  traced  to  a  perpendicular  or  rake  vein,  from 
which  they  appear  to  be  lateral  expansions ;  see  Plate  7.  fig.  2. 
There  is  generally  what  is  called  a  rider,  or  mass  of  mineral  mat- 
ter between  the  ore  of  very  strong  rake  veins,  and  that  in  the 
flat  veins,  at  the  place  of  junction.  The  flat  veins  that  run  par- ' 
allel  between  the  strata,  frequently,  open  into  large  cavities  filled 
with  ore  and  vein-stone :  these  cavities  close  again  by  the  con- 
tracting, or  what  the  miners  call  twitching  of  the  sides,  by  which 
the  ore  is  nearly  or  totally  excluded.  Such  expansions  and  twitch- 
ings  are  also  common  to  rake  veins,  and  are  represented  at  cr, 
Plate  4.  fig.  4. 

The  blue  john  or  fluor  spar  mine  near  Castleton  is  of  this  kind. 
The  vein  which  contains  this,  spar  is  separated  from  the  limestone 
rock  by  a  lining  of  cawk  or  sulphate  of  bary  tes,  and  by  a  thin  lay- 
er of  unctuous  clay ;  it  swells  out  into  large  cavities,  which  con- 
tract again  and  entirely  exclude  the  ore,  leaving  nothing;  but  the 
lining  of  the  vein  to  conduct  the  miner  to  another  repository  of 
the  spar.  The  crystallizations  and  mineral  incrustations  on  the 
roof  and  sides  of  the  natural  caverns  which  are  passed  through  in 
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this  mine,  far  exceed  in  beauty  those  of  any  other  cayeni  in  Eog- 
land ;  and  were  the  descriptions  of  the  Grotto  of  Antiparos  tiaai- 
lated  into  the  simple  language  of  truth,  I  am  inclined  to  bebeier 
it  would  be  found  inferior  in  magnificence  and  splendour  of  min- 
eral decoration,  to  the  natural  caverns  in  the  fluor  mine.  This 
mine  is  rarely  visited  by  travellers :  the  descent  is  safe,  twt  the 
roof  being  low  in  some  parts  it  is  rather  difiicult  of  acceM. 

The  pipe  vein  may  be  described  as  a  tubular  mass  of  ore  and 
vein-stone,  generally  descending  in  the  direction  of  the  beds,  and 
widening  and  contracting  in  its  course.  In  reality,  the  pipe  vein 
is  a  variety  of  the  flat  vein,  having  the  sides  closed  or  twitched  ii, 
so  as  to  form  a  tube  or  cavity  of  irregular  shape,  and  of  very  lim- 
ited extent  along  the  line  of  bearing,  but  descending  to  a  great 
depth. 

One  metallic  vein  often  crosses  or  cuts  through  another,  and 
displaces  it;  in  such  instances  it  is  evident  that  the  vein  which  is 
cut  through,  must  be  more  ancient  than  that  which  intersects  it 
This  observation  respecting  the  relative  ages  of  veins  was  fint 
made,  by  Mr.  Pryce  in  his  Mineralogia  Comubieniis.  The  dii^ 
ercnt  position  of  veins  is  represented  in  Plate  4.  fig.  4,  where  a  a 
is  a  vein  intersecting  a  rock ;  it  divides  in  part  of  its  course  and 
unites  again,  and  finally  branches  ofi*  into  small  strings.  In  manf 
instances  these  strings  lead  to  a  further  continuation  of  the  veio; 
perhaps  this  would  be  found  to  be  the  case  in  all,  were  the  work- 
ings carried  on  in  the  same  direction.  6  6  is  another  vein  which 
cuts  through  the  former,  and  has  thrown  the  lower  part  of  the 
vein  a  out  of  its  course.  Sometimes  one  vein  passes  through  an- 
other without  changing  its  direction.  When  one  vein  crosMS 
another  which  has  an  opposite  inclination,  it  is  observed  that  thqf 
often  become  poorer ;  but  when  two  veins  which  have  the  same 
general  inclination  unite,  they  are  most  firequently  very  rich  in 
ore  at  the  junction ;  (Plate  7.  fig.  4.  a  and  b  ;)  and  when  a  nuis- 
ber  of  veins  cross  each  other  at  one  place,  they  sometimes  forv 
a  cone  or  mass  of  ore  of  prodigious  size,  widening  as  it  desceiKk 
Such  are  called  accumulated  veins.  They  occur  in  the  mining 
district  of  Durham  and  Northumberland,  in  the  metalliferois 
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limestone.  The  ekcayation  formed  when  the  ore  is  worked  out 
resembles  in  shape  the  inside  of  a  large  glass  furnace.  The 
masses  of  ore  formed  by  the  junction  of  numerous  veins  converg- 
ing to  one  place,  are  very  different  from  the  masses  of  ore  formed 
by  the  swelling  out  of  one  metallic  bed  before  described. 

The  direction  of  rake  veins  is  pot  very  regular.  In  England, 
the  principal  veins  generally  run  nearly  east  and  west,  and  north- 
east and  south-west ;  but  have  frequently  undulations  and  devia- 
tions from  a  straight  Une :  the  most  powerful  veins  are  more  reg- 
ular in  their  course  than  smaller  ones.  Where  two  veins  in  the 
same  district  have  the  same  direction,  or  run  parallel,  it  is  observ- 
ed that  their  contents  are  similar ;  but  where  they  run  in  differ- 
ent directions,  the  contents  vary.  Molina,  in  his  interesting  His- 
tory of  Chili,  mentions  a  vein  of  silver  at  Uspalata,  in  the  Andes, 
which  is  nine  feet  in  thickness  throughout  its  whole  extent,  and 
has  been  traced  ninety  miles.  Smaller  veins  branch  off  from 
each  side  of  it,,  and  penetrate  the  neighbouring  mountains  to  the 
distance  of  thirty  miles.  It  is  believed  that  this  vein  stretches  to 
the  distance  of  three  hundred  miles.  A  vein  called  the.  Tids- 
well  Rake,  in  Derbyshire,  extends  some  miles  east  and  west ;  it 
is  worked  from  the  surface,  and  may  be  seen  near  the  road  side, 
between  Great  Hucklow  and  Tidswell.  I  was  informed  in  Corn- 
wall, that  no  vein  in  that  country  had  been  traced  in  length  more 
than  two  miles ;  nor  had  any  vein  been  worked  out  in  depth :  the 
common  width  of  the  veins  is  from  one  to  two  feet,  but  sometimes 
it  exceeds  thirty  feet. 

In  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  and  in  the  mines  of  Northum- 
berland and  Durham,  the  principal  metallic  veins  range  nearly 
east  and  west.  In  the  former  counties  they  are  called  lodes^  in 
the  latter  right  running  veins.  The  north  and  south  vems  which 
intersect  them  are  called  cross  courses;  these  are  seldom  produc- 
tive of  ore.  The  thin  cross  courses  filled  with  clay  are  called 
fltian.  I  was  informed  by  an  intelligent  proprietor  of  mines  in 
Cornwall,  that  these  thin  cross  courses  invariably  displace  the 
veins,  and  hold  up  the  water  on  one  side  of  the  vein  ;  but  it  b 
most  worthy  of  notice,  that  a  vein  which  is  rich  in  ore  on  one 
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side  of  the  fluan,  will  be  poor  on  the  other.  Query,  1$  this  cm- 
nected  with  the  fluan  holding  up  the  waiter  f  In  Cornwall  the 
cross  courses  displace  the  east  and  west  veins ;  the  displacemeiit 
is  only  a  few  inches  in  some  veins,  in  others  it  is  several  fathomsL 
On  Alston  Moor  in  Cumberland,  a  large  cross  course  called  Old 
Carres  cross  vein,  cuts  through  two  veins  called  Goodham  GiU 
vein  and  Grass  Field  hill  vein,  and  has  thrown  them  aside  about 
fifteen  or  twenty  fathoms.  When  the  cross  course  intersects  the 
east  and  west  veins  at  right  angles,  the  displacement  is  generally 
less,  than  when  it  strikes  it  in  an  oblique  direction.  This  effect 
will  be  more  clearly  conceived  by  referring  to  Plate  7.  fig.  3.  which 
is  supposed  to  represent  a  ground  plan  of  the  principal  veins  in- 
tersected by  a  cross  course. 

In  Northumberland  and  Durham,  cross  courses  contain  ore, 
near  their  junction  with  powerful  veins.  In  Cornwall,  ores  of 
silver  and  cobalt  have  been  found  in  some  of  the  cross  courses; 
and  at  the  Botallack  mine,  north  of  the  Land^s  End,  a  powerfbl 
cross  course,  running  north  and  south,  is  made  rich  by  the  junc- 
tion of  east  veins,  which  resemble  small  rivulets,  opening  into  t 
river.  Their  position  will  be  better  understood  by  referring  to 
Plate  7.  fig.  G.  The  direction  of  the  cross  course  or  great  vein 
running  north  and  south,  is  represented  by  the  letters  N.  S.  the  di- 
rection of  the  small  veins,  rich  in  ore,  which  open  into  it,  are  repre- 
sented by  ee  e.  The  cross  course  is  rich  in  ore,  to  the  distance  of 
twenty  or  thirty  fathoms,  on  each  side  of  its  junction  with  a  vein; 
but  no  veins  arc  found  branching  from  the  west  side  of  the  cross 
course.  The  cross  course  is  worked  in  those  parts,  where  it  b 
rendered  rich  by  the  junction  with  veins ;  the  small  veins  are  also 
worked  for  ore,  and  are  very  productive.  The  rock  is  what  is 
called  a  free  or  soft  killas,  near  the  great  cross  course  or  vein ; 
but  further  from  it,  it  becomes  a  hard  blue  Elvan  flinty  slate.  The 
width  of  the  vein  varies  from  nine  to  twelve  feet.  It  contains 
gray  copper  ore  of  a  rich  quality.  Sometimes  the  sides  of  the 
vein  are  copper  ore,  and  the  middle  is  tin  ore,  as  represented 
Plate  7.  fig.  7,  which  is  a  vertical  section  of  p^rt  of  the  vein ; 
fig.  6.  is  an  horizontal  section.   The  master  of  the  mine  furnish- 
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ed  me  with  the  above  particulars;  and  under  bis  direction,  I  made, 
on  the  spot,  the  two  rough  sections,  which  will  serve  to  convey  a 
better  notion  of  this  singular  metallic  repository,  than  can  be  ob- 
tained by  a  verbal  description. 

Nor  should  it  be  omitted,  that  the  entrance  of  this  mine  is  at 
the  foot  of  a  precipice  more  than  two  hundred  feet  in  height,  on 
the  border  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  workings  of  the  mine 
extend  two  hundred  and  thirty  yards  under  the  sea.  From  this 
submarine  recess,  I  saw  rise  up,  one  of  the  best-formed  and  no- 
blest-looking men  I  ever  beheld,  a  perfect  model  for  the  Apollo  of 
a  sculptor. 

Particular  metallic  ores  are  peculiar  to  certain  rocks.  Thus, 
tin-ore  occurs  in  granite  and  some  kinds  of  slate,  but  has  never 
been  found  in  limestone.  Certain  ores  are  not  unfrequently  as- 
sociated together :  thus  lead  and  zinc  often  occur  in  the  same 
vein,  but  in  different  proportions.  The  same  metal  in  various 
combinations  is  often  found  in  one  vein :  thus  native  copper,  sul- 
phuret  of  copper,  carbonate  of  copper  or  malachite,  sulphate  of 
copper  or  blue  vitriol,  and  copper  combined  with  lead  and  iron, 
frequently  occur  together  in  the  same  mine. 

Galena,  a  sulphuret  of  lead,  is  often  associated  with  white 
lead  ore,  or  carbonate  of  lead.  The  latter,  though  a  rich  ore 
containing  seventy  per  cent  of  lead,  has  no  metallic  appearance, 
and  was  mistaken  for  cawk,  and  thrown  away,  by  the  miners  in 
Derbyshire,  until  the  year  1 803  or  1 804.  The  mines  of  that  coun- 
ty have  been  worked  ever  since  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Adrian, 
and  the  quantity  of  ore  which  has  been  wasted  during  that  pe- 
riod must  have  been  immense.* 


*  In  1810  few  of  the  workiog  miners  could  distinguish  compact  white  lead  ore, 
from  cawk  or  sulphate  of  barytes ;  their  specific  gravity  and  appearance  are  not  very 
different  The  following  test  is  of  easy  application,  and  will  serve  to  discover  the 
presence  of  lead : — If  a  small  quantity  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  mixt  with  a  little  pot- 
ash or  soda,  be  melted  on  the  point  of  a  knife,  in  a  candle,  and  applied  to  the  moist- 
ened surface  of  the  stone,  it  will  make  a  black  spot  if  the  mineral  contain  white 
lead  ore. 
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In  what  manner  metallic  Teins  were  filled  with  ore  hn  grettiy 
diTided  the  opinions  of  geologists.  Dr.  Huttod  eappones  that 
both  dykes  and  veins  were  filled  with  their  contents  in  a  atate  of 
fusion  by  injection  from  below,  the  expansive  force  of  the  melted 
matter  having  cracked  the  surface,  and  opened  a  passage  for  its 
reception.  That  many  dykes  were  so  formed  I  think  probable, 
fi-om  circumstances  previously  stated.  Other  dykes  appear  to 
have  been  open  fissures  filled  by  materials  washed  fi-om  the  sor- 
fiice,  and  contain  rounded  stones  and  sometimes  undecayed  veg- 
etable matter.  From  a  dyke  of  clay  in  a  coal  mine  in  Yorkshire, 
two  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  deep,  I  have  drawn  out  long  vegeta^ 
ble  fibres,  apparently  roots;  the  woody  part  of  which  was  ua- 
changed,  and  burned  like  the  roots  of  common  weeds.  Werner 
supposes  all  veins  and  dykes  were  first  produced  by  the  ahrinking 
of  the  materials  of  which  mountains  are  composed ;  and  that 
metallic  veins  have  been  filled  from  above  by  the  ores  in  a  state 
of  solution.  This  theory  has  been  advanced  with  much  confi- 
dence, and  warmly  supported  by  many  geologists:  but  i  have 
no  hesitation  in  asserting,  that  it  is  demonstratively  repugnant  to 
facts:  indeed,  the  implicit  credit  which  has  been  given  to  Wer- 
ner^s  dogmas  on  this  subject,  is  one,  among  numerous  instances, 
of  men  of  distinguished  talents  resigning  their  judgment  to  aa- 
thority,  and  supporting  the  most  absurd  propositions,  when  con- 
formable to  their  favourite  hypotheses.  If  veins  were  filled  fay 
metallic  solutions  from  above,  these  solutions  must  have  covered 
the  highest  mountains  over  the  whole  earth ;  and  instead  of  find- 
ing metallic  ores  in  the  present  confined  repositories,  they  wouU 
fill  all  the  cavities  and  valleys  in  every  part  of  the  world.  As  this 
theory  supposes  likewise  that  veins  were  formed  at  diflferent  times, 
a  number  of  these  metallic  solutions  would  succeed  each  other, 
and  we  should  find  regular  strata  of  ore  in  all  primary  and  trans- 
ition rocks ;  and  the  quantity  formed  by  these  deep  seas  of  me- 
tallic matter  would  be  inconceivably  great.* 

*  Metallic  ores  may,  in  some  ioitances,  have  been  formed  in  fissures  which  wen 
once  open  at  the  top,  or  veins  may  have  been  re-opened  by  a  subsequent  convulsioiL 
The  round  pebbles  which  are  sometimes  found  in  veins,  prove  that  there  must  in 
•ucfa  instances  have  been  a  connection  with  the  surface. 
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This  theory  is  decidedly  invalidated  by  the  foUowing  facts* 
When  a  metallic  veio  passes  through  different  kinds  of  rock,  it 
is  generally  observed  that  the  quality  of  the  ore  varies  with  that 
of  the  rock  through  which  it  passes;  and  even  different  beds  of 
the  same  rock  are  more  productive  than  others,  and  are  called  by 
miners  bearing  meoiures.  This  is  the  case  in  Durham,  Derby- 
shire, Cornwall,  and  probably  in  every  mining  district  in  England 
and  Wales. 

Not  only  does  the  variation  in  the  nature  of  the  rock  occasion 
a  change  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  ore,  but  the  mineral 
substance  or  matrix  which  accompanies  ores,  generally  varies  in 
different  kinds  of  rock.  Quartz  and  barytes  are  more  frequent 
in  granite  and  slate  rocks,  than  calcareous  spar.  In  calcareous 
mountains,  quartz  is  more  rarely  the  prevailing  matrix.  In  the 
counties  of  Durham  and  Northumberland,  veins  pass  through  si- 
liceous sandstone,  argillaceous  shale,  and  limestone.  See  Plate 
7.  fig.  2.  The  ore  is  more  abundant  in  the  limestone  than  in  the 
sandstone,  and  in  the  shale  provinciaHy  called  plate^  ore  very  rare- 
ly if  ever  occurs.  In  one  mine  at  Welhope,  the  matrix  of  the 
vein,  as  it  passes  through  the  sandstone,  is  cawk  or  the  sulphate  of 
barytes  ;  but  when  it  enters  the  limestone,  it  changes  to  carbo- 
nate of  barytes  in  balls,  having  a  radiated  diverging  structure. 
But  what  is  still  more  deserving  of  notice,  when  the  rock  on  one 
side  of  a  vein  is  thrown  up  or  down  considerably,  so  as  to  bring  a 
stratum  of  limestone  opposite  a  stratum  of  sandstone,  or  when 
what  are  called  the  walls  or  cheeks  of  the  vein  are  of  two  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  stone,  (see  Plate  7.  fig.  5.)  the  vein  is  never  so 
productive  in  ore,  as  when  both  sides  of  the  vein  are  of  the  same 
kind.  This  fact  alone  seems  suflicient  to  invalidate  the  theory  of 
Werner,  that  veins  were  fiUed  with  metallic  solutions  poured  in 
from  the  upper  part  Had  this  been  the  case,  the  nature  of  the 
rock  could  have  made  no  difference  in  the  quality  or  quantity  of 
the  ore. 

Werner  in  his  Treatise  of  Veins,  states  one  instance,  as  if  h 
were  extraordinary,  of  the  ore  changing  its  quality,  as  the  rein 
passed  through  different  rocks ;  and  is  inclined  to  admit  that 
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elective  affinity  for  the  rock,  may  have  contributed  to  the  effsct 
The  circumstance,  so  far  from  being  extraordinary,  is  of  oommon 
occurrence,  and  known  to  all  working  miners.  The  entire  ces- 
sation of  the  ore  in  one  part  of  a  rock,  and  its  re^ppearajice  be- 
low, are  still  more  striking. 

In  Derbyshire,  the  beds  of  metalliferous  limestone  are  separa- 
ted  by  beds  of  basaltic  rock,  called  toadstone.*  When  a  vein  of 
lead  is  worked  through  the  first  limestone  down  to  the  toadstone, 
it  ceases  to  contain  any  ore,  and  oflen  entirely  disappears :  on 
sinking  through  the  toadstone  to  the  second  limestone,  the  ore  is 
found  again,  but  is  cut  off  by  a  lower  bed  of  toadstone,  under 
which  it  appears  again  in  the  third  limestone.  In  strong  veins, 
particles  of  lead  occur  in  the  toadstone,  but  in  very  small  qnao- 
tities. 

If  mineral  veins  were  filled  from  above  by  metallic  solutions, 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  the  nature  of  the  rock  should 
change  the  quality  of  the  ore;  much  less  could  the  ore  disappesr 
in  one  stratum,  and  appear  again  in  a  stratum  below  it.  Nor 
could  the  vein  be  filled  with  melted  matter  ejected  from  below; 
for  in  either  case  it  would  be  equally  impossible  to  explain  why 
the  ore  is  separated  by  the  toadstone,  though  the  vein  is  contin* 
ued  through  it  See  Plate  4.  fig.  5,  where  6  6  6  are  three  bedi 
of  limestone  divided  by  beds  of  toadstone  e  and  covered  I9 
sandstone.  When  the  vein  descends  to  the  first  bed  of  toadstoM 
e,  it  entirely  disappears ;  but  on  sinking  through  to  the  second 


*  Tho  fact  of  metallic  veins  being  entirely  cut  off  by  the  beds  of  toadstone,  has  la* 
cently  been  doubted ;  it  is  supposed  that  the  vein  is  continued  tfirough  the  loii- 
stone,  though  it  contains  do  ore :  but  the  fact  of  veins  being  cut  off  by  the  Mamtif 
clay  between  the  strata  (called  way-boards)  has  not  been  denied,  that  I  know  iC 
The  last  time  I  was  \u  Derbyshire,  I  endeavored,  but  in  vain,  to  obtain  oorrect  in- 
formation respecting  the  veins  being  entirely  cut  through  by  the  toadstone.  Then 
is,  at  the  present  time,  a  vein  working  in  what  is  called  toadstone,  above  the  vflhft 
of  Matlock ;  but  the  stone  is  a  soiUsh  green  argillaceous  stone,  intermixed  wlA 
limestone.  If  the  way-boards  of  clay  cut  through  the  metallic  veins,  the  conclt* 
sions  to  be  drawn  from  the  fact,  are  the  same  as  if  they  were  cut  through  by  toad- 
stone. I  have  therefore  left  the  description  of  the  Derbyshire  veins  unaltered  fiwa 
the  former  edition. 
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bed  of  limestone  6,  the  vein  is  found  again ;  it  disappears  a  sec- 
ond time  at  the  next  bed  of  toadstone,  and  reappears  in  the  low- 
er limestone.  Another  vein,  a  a,  is  supposed  to  penetrate  the 
beds  of  toadstone  e  e,  but  contains  no  ore  where  it  passes  through 
them.  The  upper  part  of  the  vein  a  is  represented  as  penetra- 
ting the  superincumbent  sandstone,  which  is  sometimes  the  case : 
in  this  part  of  the  vein  the  most  curious  productions  of  the  Odin 
mine  near  Castleton  are  discovered.  In  some  situations,  where 
the  beds  of  limestone  are  divided  by  seams  of  clay  provincially 
called  way-boards,  these  way-boards  cut  off  the  vein  as  effectu- 
ally as  the  toadstone.  Such  facts  prove  that  these  veins  were 
not  filled  from  above.  Professor  Jameson  has  conjectured  that 
the  beds  of  toadstone  and  limestone  in  Derbyshire,  with  the  me- 
tallic veins,  were  all  cotemporaneous,  and  that  the  toadstone 
crossed  through  the  veins,  at  the  time  of  their  formation ;  but 
the  different  organic  remains  in  the  upper  and  lower  beds  of 
limestone  preclude  the  possibility  of  their  having  been  formed  at 
the  same  time.  The  zoophytes  in  the  lower  bed  of  rock  could 
not  be  living  and  co-existent  with  the  shell-fish  in  the  upper,  nor 
with  the  vegetable  remains  occasionally  found  in  the  sandstone 
which  frequently  covers  the  whole,  and  into  which  the  veins 
sometimes  shoot.  Cuvier  has  well  observed,  that  the  existence 
of  different  organic  remains  offers  incontestable  proofs,  that  the 
upper  and  lower  strata  in  which  they  were  found,  were  formed  in 
succession. 

If  metallic  matter  were  not  poured  in  from  above,  nor  ejected 
from  below,  in  what  manner  did  it  come  into  the  vein  ? — The 
state  of  chemical  science,  and  the  facts  at  present  known,  are 
too  limited  to  furnish  a  solution  to  this  interesting  question. 
There  are,  however,  certain  indications  which  may  serve  as  a 
clue  to  future  discovery.  The  variation  of  the  mineral  products 
in  veins  as  they  pass  through  different  strata,  seems  to  prove  that 
the  strata  were  eflicient  causes  in  producing  this  variation.  Per- 
haps metallic  matter  was  diffused  through  different  rocks  accord- 
ing to  their  elective  aflinity,  and  separated  from  them  by  voltaic 
electricity,  the  different  sides  of  the  vein  possessing  different 
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States  of  electricity ;  or  the  strata  may  act  like  a  series  of  plates 
in  the  voltaic  pile,  separating  and  secreting  metallic  matter  from 
its  different  combinations.  Some  of  the  metals  and  other  sub- 
stances found  in  veins,  are  capable  of  solution  in  hydrogen  gas, 
and  perhaps  all  of  them^ay  be  so  by  natural  processes  ;  in  this 
state  they  may  have  penetrated  the  vein  and  deposited  their  con- 
tents. 

The  discovery  of  the  metallic  nature  of  the  very  earths  of 
which  rocks  are  composed,  and  the  probability  that  the  metab 
themselves  are  compound  substances,  of  which  hydrogen  forms 
a  part,  open  new  views  respecting  the  formation  of  metallic  mat- 
ter by  natural  processes,  which  may  be  within  the  reach  of  hu- 
man power  to  develop,  if  not  to  imitate. 

If  metallic  matter  be  now  forming  in  mines,  the  process  of  its 
formation  is  extremely  slow ;  but  there  are  circumstances  which 
appear  to  prove  that  it  may  in  some  instances  be  perceived.  Mr. 
Trebra,  director  of  the  mines  in  Hanover,  informed  a  geotleman 
of  my  acquaintance,  that  he  had  seen  a  leather  thong  suspended 
from  the  roof  of  a  mine,  coated  with  silver  ore :  he  has  also  ob- 
served native  silver  and  vitreous  silver  ore  coating  the  wooden 
supports  \cfl  in  a  mine  called  Drey weiber,  in  the  district  of  Mt- 
rienburgh,  which  had  been  under  water  two  hundred  years,  and 
was  opened  in  1777. 

Mr.  Trebra  was  led  from  his  own  observations  on  mines  to  in- 
fer, that  metallic  ores  arc  formed  by  mineral  exhalations,  or  were 
once  in  a  gaseous  state.  Mr.  Wcstgarth  Forster,  a  practical  mi- 
ner in  Northumberland,  states,  that  at  Wolfclough  mine,  in  the 
county  of  Durham,  which  was  closed  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
and  opened  again,  needles  of  white  lead  ore  were  observed  pro- 
jecting from  the  walls,  more  than  two  inches  in  length. 

These  and  other  phenomena  observable  in  mines,  may  con- 
\ince  us  that  there  are  processes  going  on  at  present  in  the  great 
laboratory  of  the  earth,  and  perhaps  there  are  analogous  proces- 
ses taking  place  in  the  atmosphere,  which  may  throw  some  light 
on  these  hidden  operations  of  nature.  The  formation  of  saline 
matter  on  the  surface  of  walls,  is  a  fact  which  merits  more  atten- 
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lion  than  it  has  hitherto  received.  Dr.  Kidd,  of  Oxford,  has  pub-^ 
lished  some  very  ingenious  observations  and  experiments  on  the 
spontaneous  production  of  nitre  on  limestone^  which  may  lead  to 
more  important  results  than  the  learned  Professor  appears  to 
have  anticipated.  These  experiments  show,  that  neither  the  al- 
kali nor  the  acid  exists  previously  in  the'stone.  Nor  do  they  ex- 
ist ready  formed  in  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  dry  frosty 
weather  being  particularly  favorable  to  the  rapid  production  of 
nitre,  and  moist  weather  the  contrary. 

When  a  portion  of  the  wall  was  protected  from  access  to  the 
atmosphere  by  glass,  which  projected  a  little  distance  from  the 
surface,  the  formation  of  nitre  went  on  for  a  certain  time  and  then 
ceased.  The  saline  crystals  were  better  defined  and  longer  than 
on  the  other  parts  of  the  wall.  When  the  wall  was  coated  with 
with  paint,  crystals  of  nitre  were  even  formed  on  the  paint.  The 
formation  of  carbonate  of  lead  on  the  walls  of  the  mine  at  Wolf- 
clough  may  be  analogous  to  the  formation  of  nitre ;  and  in  both 
instances,  the  surface  of  the  wall  and  of  the  atmosphere,  may 
perhaps  be  considered  as  two  galvanic  plates  in  action,  decom- 
posing and  recompounding  the  elements  of  metallic  or  saline 
matter  from  the  atmosphere,  or  the  gaseous  fluids  with  which  it 
is  intermixed.  The  base  of  nitre  (potassium)  is  known  to  be  a 
metal ;  and  could  we  seize  nature  in  the  act  of  producing  a  fixed 
alkali  from  more  simple  elements,  we  might  compel  her  to  reveal 
the  process  by  which  she  prepares  her  metallic  treasures  in  the 
deep  recesses  of  the  earth.  Nor  can  the  discovery  be  very  re- 
mote ;  for  we  are  already  acquainted  with  the  composition  of  the 
volatile  alkali,  and  are  thereby  enabled  successfully  to  imitate 
nature  in  its  formation. 

When  the  matrix,  or  the  substance  which  principally  fills  veins, 
is  a  soft  unctuous  clay,  masses  and  particles  of  ore  are  often  dis- 
seminated through  it,  varying  in  size  from  a  pea  to  that  of  a 
large  gourd,  and  are  sometimes  even  of  many  tons  weight.  Mas- 
ses of  vein-stone  are  also  imbedded  in  the  same  manner ;  and  it 
is  observed  that  the  masses  both  of  ore  and  vein-stone  are  of  no 
determinate  shape,  and  have  generally  the  appearance  of  being 
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corroded.  Are  we  to  conclude  in  such  instances,  that  the  hard 
minerals  and  metallic  ores,  have  been  formed  in  the  substance  of 
the  clay  by  some  peculiar  elective  affinity,  or  that  they  once  oc« 
cupicd  the  cavity  of  the  vein,  and  have  been  all  subseqaently  de- 
composed, except  the  remaining  detached  masses  ?  I  should  be 
more  inclined  to  adopt  the  former  opinion ;  but  it  must  be  allow- 
ed, that  there  arc  inexplicable  instances  of  the  disappearance  of 
minerals  which  formerly  existed  in  veins. 

The  formation  of  one  mineral  upon  the  crystals  of  another,  and 
the  disappearance  of  the  crystal  which  has  served  as  the  mould, 
is  indeed  a  common  phenomenon  in  many  English  mines.  I  have 
before  me  a  mass  of  rock  crystal  from  Durham,  formed  on  cubic 
fluor  spar ;  but  the  crystals  of  the  latter  have  entirely  disappear- 
ed, leaving  nothing  but  the  impression  of  their  form.  Id  the 
mines  of  Derbyshire,  incrustations  of  calamine  are  formed  on  cal- 
careous crystals,  taking  the  shape  of  the  dog-tooth  spar ;  but  in 
these  false  crystals,  no  trace  of  the  interior  crystal  is  left.  Ce^ 
tain  local  causes  also  appear  to  influence  the  crystallization  of 
minerals  in  different  districts,  and  dispose  them  to  take  peculiar 
secondary  forms,  which  may  be  considered  as  appropriate  to  the 
minerals  of  that  district.  The  pyramidal  crystallization  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  called  the  dog-tooth  spar,  {Chaux  carbontUee  me- 
tastatique  of  Haiiy,)  is  abundant  in  some  of  the  mines  of  Derby- 
shire ;  whilst  the  same  mineral  rarely  assumes  that  form  in  the 
mines  of  Northumberland  and  Durham,  but  is  crystallized  in  oth- 
er forms,  which  are  equally  rare  in  the  Derbyshire  mines.  Floor 
spar,  and  barytes  spar,  have  appropriate  forms  in  diflferent  dis- 
tricts, from  which  any  deviations  may  be  considered  as  varieties. 
The  causes  which  occasion  this  diversity  of  secondary  forms  in 
minerals,  whose  constituent  parts  appear  by  chemical  analysis  to 
be  precisely  the  same,  are  unknown ;  nor  are  we  able  to  explain 
in  what  manner  the  crystals  before  mentioned  have  disappeared : 
but  these  facts  prove,  that  the  powers  of  nature  extend  beyond 
the  present  limits  of  science ;  and  it  is  more  consonant  with  the 
true  spirit  of  philosophy  frankly  to  acknowledge  our  ignorance, 
than  to  form  systems  from  imperfect  data,  which  can  serve  only 
to  perpetuate  error. 
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Metallic  ores  in  rounded  fragments,  and  grains  of  native  met- 
als, are  frequently  found  in  the  sands  of  rivers ;  tbey  have  been 
carried  there  by  torrents  or  inundations ;  the  rocks  in  which  they 
were  originally  formed,  having  been  disintegrated  or  decompo- 
sed. The  metals  gold,  and  platina,  being  indestructible  by  the 
action  of  air,  water,  or  the  mineral  acids,  remain  for  ages  unchan- 
ged, in  the  form  of  minute  grains.  The  oxide  of  tin  is  a  very 
heavy  and  hard  mineral ;  and  it  is  owing  to  its  weight  and  inde- 
structibility, that  it  is  found  in  the  sands  of  rivers,  or  on  the  sea 
shore,  where  it  sometimes  occurs  in  considerable  quantities,  and 
is  separated  from  the  sand  or  alluvial  soil,  by  directing  streams  of 
water  over  it ;  hence  such  works  are  in  Cornwall  called  Stream 
Works.  With  the  pebbles  of  tin-stone,  there  are  fragments  of 
granite  and  other  rocks,  which  serve  to  indicate  from  what  moun- 
tains in  the  vicinity  the  stream  tin  has  been  washed  out  Parti- 
cles and  small  pieces  of  gold  are  sometimes  found  with  stream 
tin,  in  the  sands  of  Cornwall. 

Mr.  Hennah,  of  Plymouth,  has  in  his  collection  several  pieces 
of  native  gold,  varying  from  the  size  of  a  bean  to  that  of  a  hazel- 
nut ;  they  were  found  in  stream  Works  near  St.  Austel :  he  has 
also  a  specimen  of  stream  tin,  eight  or  nine  inches  in  length,  and 
five  or  six  in  breadth,  which  was  evidently  once  part  of  a  vein. 
In  the  same  stream  work  they  could  distinguish  at  different 
depths,  the  different  veins  from  which  the  ore  had  been  washed 
out.  The  pebbles  of  tin  ore,  have  in  some  situations  been  wash- 
ed into  the  sea,  and  afterwards  covered  by  beds  of  clay  or  graveL 
In  Mount ^s  Bay,  south  of  the  town  of  Penzance,  there  was  for- 
merly a  bed  of  stream  tin  worked  under  the  sea.  The  stream  tin 
covers  the  killas  or  slate  rock  of  the  country,  and  is  covered  by  a 
bed  of  clay :  a  perpendicular  shaft  or  tunnel  was  sunk  through 
the  clay,  and  the  bed  of  stream  tin  was  worked  like  a  bed  of 
coal,  the  clay  forming  the  roof.  See  Plate  7,  fig.  8.  The  work- 
ings were  continued  under  the  sea,  but  were  at  length  inundated 
and  discontinued. 

The  following  is  a  summary  account  of  the  rocks  and  situations 
m  whirh  the  different  metallic  ores  are  generally  found  : 
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Platina  and  the  recently  discovered  metals  called  paUadhmi, 
rhodium,  osmium,  and  iridium,  have  been  foupd  only  in  the  saodg 
of  rivers. 

Gold  and  silver  are  found  in  primary  and  transition  rocks,  in 
porphyry  and  sienite,  and  in  the  lowest  sandstone.  Gold  hai 
been  occasionally  discovered  in  coal,  and  very  abundantly  in  tbe 
sands  of  rivers,  and  sometimes  in  volcanic  rocks. 

Mercury  is  found  in  slate,  in  limestone,  and  in  coal  strata. 

Copper  in  primary  and  transition  rocks,  in  porphyry,  sienite, 
and  occasionally  in  sandstone,  in  coal  strata,  and  alluvial  ground. 
Masses  of  native  copper  of  many  thousand  pounds  weight,  tre 
said  to  be  found  on  the  surface  in  the  interior  of  North  America. 

Iron,  in  every  kind  of  rock. 

Tin,  in  granite,  gneiss,  mica-slate,  and  slate. 

Lead  and  zinc,  in  primary  and  transition  rocks,  except  trap  and 
serpentine ;  in  porphyry  and  sienite ;  in  the  lowest  sandstone,  and 
occasionally  in  coal  strata. 

Antimony,  in  primary  and  transition  mountains,  except  trap 
and  serpentine ;  it  is  also  found  in  porphyry  and  sienite. 

Nickel,  bismuth,  cobalt,  in  primary  mountains,  except  lime- 
stone, trap,  and  serpentine.  Cobalt  and  nickel  also  occur  in 
transition  mountains,  and  in  sandstone. 

Arsenic,  in  primary  and  transition  mountains,  and  in  porphyij* 

Manganese,  in  primary  and  transition  mountains,  and  occt- 
sionally  in  the  lower  stratified  rocks. 

Molybdena  and  tungsten,  uranium  and  titanium,  in  granite, 
gneiss,  mica-slate,  and  slate.  The  latter  metals,  with  chromium, 
columbium,  cerium,  and  tellurium,  are  very  rare  in  nature,  and 
can  be  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  only  with  great  difficulty. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


ON  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  MOUNTAINS.— ALLUVIAL  AND  DILU- 
VIAL DEPOSITIONS— THE  FORMATION  OF  SOILS.— AND  ON  THE 
BONES  OF  QUADRUPEDS  IN  BEDS  OF  GRAVEL  AND  CLAY,  AND 
IN  CAVERNS. 

Proofs  of  the  DiaintegntioD  of  Rocks.— The  rapid  destnictioii  of  Mountains  depend- 
ent on  their  Structure.— The  Fall  of  Mont  Grenier  and  other  Mountains  in  the 
Alps.~The  breaking  down  of  the  Barriers  of  Mountain  Lakes.— Masses  of  Rock 
scattered  over  Valleys  and  Hilb.— On  the  Increase  and  Decrease  of  Continents 
and  Islands,  and  the  Formation  of  productiTe  Soils.— Recent  Strata  fimned  in 
Lakes. — Peat  and  Peat  Moors. — Human  Bodies  preserved  in  Peat — ^Inundatkxia 
of  Sand. — Coral  Islands. — ^The  Remains  of  Land  Quadrupeds  fimnd  in  Bogs,  in 
Beds  of  Clay  or  Gravel,  and  in  Caverns. 

The  disintegration  of  rocks  and  mountains  is  constantly  taking 
place  by  the  incessant  operation  of  the  elements ;  all  bare  and 
lofty  cliffs  and  eminences  are  gradually  wearing  down ;  and  the 
process  will  go  on,  until  they  are  covered  with  soil  and  vegeta- 
tion, which  protect  them  from  further  decay.  Beside  the  causes 
which  at  present  operate  to  reduce  the  most  exposed  and  prom« 
inent  parts  of  the  earth^s  surface,  and  transport  their  materials 
into  plains,  or  to  the  sea  shore,  there  are  evident  indications  of 
the  destructive  effects  of  ancient  inundations,  which  have  swept 
over  the  surface  of  the  present  continents,  have  excavated  new 
valleys,  torn  off  the  summits  of  the  loftiest  mountains,  and  spread 
their  ruins  in  immense  fragments  over  distant  regions.  The 
sand,  soil,  or  fragments,  brought  down  by  rivers,  and  spread 
along  their  banks  or  at  their  mouths,  are  called  alluvial  depoii- 
tions.  The  blocks  of  rock,  and  the  beds  of  gravel  spread  or 
scattered  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  composed  of  stone  or 
fragments  foreign  to  the  district  in  which  they  are  spread,  And 
which  frequently  cover  the  bones  of  unknown  species  of  quadru- 
pedsi,  are  called  diluvial  depositions^  viz.  depositions  which  have 
been  formed  by  a  deluge.   We  shall  first  consider  the  causes 
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which  arc  at  present  wearing  down  the  surface  of  islands  and 
continents :  these  are  sometimes  adequate  to  produce  the  moit 
tremendous  effects,  and  to  overthrow  mountain  masses  of  im- 
mense magnitude.  By  considering  these  effects,  we  shall  be  bet- 
ter prepared  to  admit  the  mighty  action  of  diluvial  agency  in  re- 
mote epochs.  Indeed  it  is  not  always  easy,  to  distinguish  with 
certainty  the  effects  of  alluvial  from  diluvial  agency.  We  have, 
however,  incontestible  evidence,  that  the  disintegration  of  moon- 
tains  has  been  effected  by  both  causes. 

Instances  have  occurred  in  our  own  times  of  mountains  sud- 
denly falling  down,  and  burying  the  inhabitants  of  the  vales  be- 
low, under  their  ruins.  In  the  Alps,  the  process  of  disintegratioo 
is  rapidly  going  on ;  but  such  is  the  immensity  of  these  enormooi 
mountains,  that  ages  pass  away,  before  any  diminution  of  theii 
bulk  is  perceived. 

According  to  the  account  of  Patrin,  who  had  travelled  ia 
Northern  Asia,  the  whole  of  that  country  is  covered  to  the  depth 
of  many  hundred  feet  by  innumerable  beds  of  micaceous  and  ar- 
gillaceous sand,  washed  down  by  inundations  from  the  high 
range  of  mountains  in  the  interior  of  Asia,  and  carried  as  far  u 
Siberia.  The  desert^  of  Arabia  are  also  covered  with  alluvial  or 
diluvial  depositions.  C.  Leckie,  Esq.  informed  me,  that  between 
Hit  and  Tahiba,  the  soil  is  composed  of  sand  and  gravel,  os 
which  may  be  seen  small  volute  and  bivalve  shells ;  but  the  saod 
is  not  loose  like  that  in  the  deserts  of  Libya. 

That  the  mountains  of  our  island  have  once  been  much  higher 
than  at  present,  is  evident  to  every  one  who  has  attentively  ezaa- 
ined  them.  The  rocky  fragments  in  Borrowdale,  the  deep  ra- 
vines made  by  torrents  in  the  sides  of  Skiddaw,  the  immeoM 
blocks  of  granite  from  Westdale  Craig  in  Westmoreland,  scat- 
tered over  the  neighbouring  counties,  offer  striking  proofs  of  thii 
The  central  parts  of  England  have  also  once  had  a  greater  ele- 
vation. The  white  quartz  pebbles  and  fragments  of  quartz  rock, 
sienite  and  flinty  slate,  spread  over  the  midland  counties,  are  the 
remains  of  the  decomposed  hills  in  Charnwood  Forest,  and  of 
others  once  connected  with  them,  which  arc  now  worn  down. 
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Beds  of  flint-gravel,  are  formed  by  the  disintegration  of  chalk 
rocks,  in  which  flints  are  imbedded,  as  may  be  seen  on  the  sea 
shore  under  chalk  clifis  ;  but  beds  of  flint-gravel,  are  also  spread 
over  many  parts  of  England  distant  from  chalk  rocks,  and  at  a 
considerable  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Hence  we 
have  evidence  that  chalk  rocks  once  covered  a  larger  portion  of 
England  than  at  present.  It  is  however  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Alps  that  the  disintegrating  eflects  of  the  elements,  and  those  of 
diluvial  agency,  are  most  strikingly  displayed.  Innumerable 
blocks  of  primary  rocks  torn  from  the  central  range  of  moun- 
tains, are  spread  over  the  calcareous  mountains,  and  in  the  vaj- 
leys,  to  the  distance  of  one  hundred  miles  or  more  from  their  na- 
tive beds.  Blocks  of  great  size  are  also  found  immediately  un- 
der the  mountains  from  whence  they  have  fallen,  or  scattered 
over  the  surface  of  glaciers ;  and  as  the  lower  parts  of  the  gla- 
ciers are  gradually  melting,  the  upper  parts  progressively  move 
down  into  the  valleys,  and  deposit  the  fragments  in  heaps  at 
their  feet : — these  depositions  of  stone  are  called  moraim.  The 
destruction  of  granitic  and  schistose  mountains,  that  are  divided 
by  nearly  vertical  seams  or  partings,  is  often  rapidly  eflected ; 
water,  insinuating  itself  into  the  interstices  or  seams,  becomes 
expanded  by  frost,  and  tears  down  great  masses  of  rock,  with  a 
sudden  explosion  like  that  of  gunpowder.  The  overthrow  of 
calcareous  rocks  is  effected  in  a  different  manner,  and  the  vast 
eboulements  which  they  occasion,  are  more  terrific  and  destruc- 
tive than  the  eboulements  from  the  primary  mountains,  as  they 
generally  take  place  in  more  thickly  inhabited  districts. 

The  destruction  of  the  calcareous  mountains  in  the  Alps,  de- 
pends on  the  peculiar  composition  and  structure  of  these  moun- 
tains. In  the  year  1821, 1  passed  a  great  part  of  the  summer  in 
examining  the  calcareous  mountains  in  Savoy ;  the  structure  of 
which  was  then  not  understood,  or  at  least  had  not  been  descri- 
bed in  any  geological  work  that  I  had  met  with.  It  was  gene- 
rally believed  that  the  calcareous  mountains  were  composed  en- 
tirely of  beds  of  limestone,  with  lofty  moral  precipices  on  the 
upper  part ;  and  that  the  lower  parts,  sloping  from  these  preci- 
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pices,  were  formed  of  the  debris  of  the  limestone.  So  far  from 
this  being  the  case,  the  calcareous  mountains  of  the  Alps,  wtucb 
comprise  all  the  English  formations,  from  the  magnesiaD  lime- 
stone to  chalk,  alternate  like  the  English  formations,  with  enor- 
mous beds  of  shale  and  soft  sandstone ;  and  it  is  to  this  altemi- 
tion,  they  owe  the  frequent  destruction  of  the  upper  parts  of  the 
mountains. 

If  all  our  English  secondary  formations  were  by  some  powerfol 
cause  elevated  six  or  seven  thousand  feet  above  their  present 
level,  and  the  beds  bent  into  curves  constituting  several  ranges  of 
mountains,  we  should  have  precisely  what  is  found  in  the  calca- 
reous ranges  of  the  Alps.  This  arched  form  of  the  calcareous 
mountains  is  represented  Plate  2.  fig.  1.  and  fig.  2.  x  y.  Now  if 
one  thick  bed  of  limestone,  or  a  portion  of  it,  be  broken  off  as  at 
z,  fig.  2.  the  action  of  continued  rains  on  the  soft  beds  on  which 
it  rests,  will  undermine  it,  until  other  portions  of  the  limestone 
will  fall  down  ;  and  if  this  process  take  place  on  both  sides  of 
the  mountain,  the  whole  of  the  bed  of  limestone  will  fall,  except 
the  part  which  rests  flat  upon  the  summit :  and  in  this  manner 
have  been  left  the  enormous  caps  of  limestone,  like  immense  cas- 
tles, that  compose  the  summits  of  the  calcareous  mountains,  near 
the  lake  of  Annecy,  and  the  Bauges.  Sometimes  when  the 
mountains  are  seen  in  profile,  the  caps  which  form  an  extended 
range  in  front,  present  the  appcarjpce  of  a  narrow  ridge  when 
seen  in  profile. 

The  mountain  called  the  Dent  d'Alencjon,  near  the  Lake  of 
Annecy,  offers  a  remarkable  instance  of  this.  See  Plate  2.  fig.  6. 
Thos^ass  of  limestone  on  its  summit, — which  I  found  by  trigo- 
nometrical measurement  to  rise  three  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  forty  feet  above  the  lake,  and  to  be  nearly  five  hundred  feet 
in  thickness, — was  undoubtedly  once  a  continuous  bed,  covering 
the  mountain  like  a  mantle,  as  represented  by  thfe  dotted  lines^ 
in  the  course  of  ages,  the  side  a  a,  has  fallen  down,  and  the  steep 
escarpment  on  the  other  side  at  6,  is  at  present  undermining,  bj 
the  action  of  rain  on  the  soft  bed  c  c,  and  preparing  for  a  further 
disintegration.   The  soft  bed  c  c,  which  forms  the  talus  or  slope. 
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being  partly  covered  with  vegetation  on  the  side  6  c,  is  in  some 
parts  protected  from  rapid  disintegration.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  valley,  I  found  that  the  thick  bed,  which  formed  the  talus 
or  slope  under  the  limestone,  was  lias  clay.  I  was  not  able  to 
ascend  the  Dent  d^Alen(;on,  and  therefore  did  not  ascertain 
whether  the  bed  c  was  soil  sandstone  or  lias.  In  numerous  in- 
stances, the  upper  beds  of  limestone  in  the  mountains  of  Savoy 
may  be  observed  overlapping  and  overhanging,  as  at  a  a,  Plate 
3.  fig.  1,  and  are  thus  prepared  to  fall,  whenever  the  rain  and 
frost  has  widened  the  longitudinal  natural  fissures  in  the  lime- 
stone. The  present  state  of  Mont  Grenier,  south  of  Chambery, 
and  the  vast  ruins  in  the  plain  below,  offer  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  causes  which  are  in  operation,  to  disintegrate  the  vast  cal- 
careous mountains  of  Savoy. — The  following  description  is  cop- 
ied from  the  1st  volume  of  my  Travels.  "A  part  of  Mont  Gre- 
nier fell  down  in  the  year  1248,  and  entirely  buried  five  parishes, 
and  the  town  and  church  of  St.  Andre.  The  ruins  spread  over 
an  extent  of  about  nine  square  miles,  and  are  called  leg  Alymes 
de  Myans.  After  a  lapse  of  so  many  centuries,  they  still  present 
a  singular  scene  of  desolation.  The  catastrophe  must  have  been 
most  awful  when  seen  from  the  vicinity ;  for  Mont  Grenier  is  al- 
most isolated,  advancing  into  a  broad  plain,  which  extends  to  the 
valley  of  the  Isere.  It  is  several  miles  in  length,  and  is  connec- 
ted with  the  mountains  of  the  Grand  Chartreux,  but  it  is  very 
narrow.  Its  longitudinal  direction  is  from  east  to  west :  near 
the  middle  it  makes  a  bend  towards  the  north,  forming  a  kind  of 
bay  or  concavity  on  the  southern  side.^^ 

Mont  Grenier  rises  very  abruptly  upwards  of  four  thousand 
feet  above  the  plain.  It  is  capped  with  an  immense  mass  of 
limestone  strata,  not  less  than  six  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  which 
presents  on  every  side  the  appearance  of  a  wall.  The  strata 
dip  gently  to  the  side  which  fell  into  the  plain.  This  mass  of 
limestone  rests  on  a  foundation  of  softer  strata,  probably  mo- 
lasse ;  under  which  are  distinctly  seen  thin  strata,  alternating 
with  soft  strata.  The  annexed  cut  represents  the  east  wing  of 
the  mountain  and  a  small  part  of  the  Alymes  de  Myans.  There 
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can  be  Ulde  doubt  that  the  catastrophe  was  caused  by  the  grad- 
ual eroiHMl  of  the  soft  strata,  which  undermined  the  mass  of 
limestoiie  above,  and  projected  it  into  the  plain.  It  is  also  prob- 
able, that  the  part  which  fell,  had  for  some  time  been  nearly  de- 
tached from  the  mountain  by  a  shrinking  of  the  southern  side ; 
as  there  is  at  present  a  rent  at  this  end,  upwards  of  two  thousand 
feet  deep,  which  seems  to  have  cut  off  a  large  section  from  the 
eastern  end,  that  now 

'  Hangs  in  doubtful  ruins  round  its  base.* 

as  if  prepared  to  renew  the  catastrophe  of  1 348.  The  Alymes 
de  Myans  are  hills,  or  rather  monticules  of  a  conical  shape,  va- 
rying in  height  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet ;  they  cover  about  nine 
square  mites ;  the  monticules  are  composed  of  fragments  of  cal- 
careous strata,  some  of  which  are  of  immense  size.  They  con- 
sist of  yellowish  oolitic  limestone,  strongly  resembling  the  lower 
oolites  in  Gloucestershire ;  a  gray  limestone,  harder  and  more 
crystalline  than  lias,  which  however  it  may  probably  be ;  a  thin 
slaty  arenaceous  limestone,  much  resembling  Stonesiield  slate. 
Fragments  of  schistose  chert,  were  interstratified  with  some  of 
the  limestone.^' 

^^The  largest  masses  have  evidently  fallen  from  the  upper  bed 
of  limestone  by  which  Mont  Grenier  is  capped.  The  velocity 
they  would  acquire  by  falling  from  so  great  a  height,  making  due 
allowance  for  the  resistance  of  the  atmosphere,  could  not  be  less 
than  three  hundred  feet  per  second ;  and  the  projectile  force  they 
gained  by  striking  against  the  base  of  the  mountain,  or  against 
each  other,  has  spread  them  far  into  the  plain.  In  the  course  of 
years,  the  rains  or  currents  of  water  from  dissolving  snows,  have 
furrowed  channels  between  the  larger  masses  of  stone,  and  wash- 
ing away  part  of  the  loose  earth,  have  left  the  immense  number 
of  detached  toirical  hills  which  are  seen  at  present.  So  deep 
and  vast  was  the  mass  of  ruins  that  covered  the  town  of  St.  An- 
dre and  the  other  parishes,  that  nothing  belonging  to  them  has 
been  discovered,  except  a  small  bronze  statue.'*   (Vol.  i.  p.  201.) 
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A  part  of  a  mountain  near  Servos  on  the  road  to  Chamoany 
fell  down  in  the  year  1761.  The  fall  continued  for  many  dayi^ 
and  the  air  was  darkened  with  immense  volumes  of  black  dust, 
which  extended  for  twenty  miles,  and  is  still  remembered  by  some 
of  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  Chamouny.  A  continued  succemoi 
of  reports,  like  those  of  cannon,  announced  the  succsessive  fid- 
ling  of  rocks,  day  and  night.  The  mountain  did  not,  like  thit 
of  Mont  Grenier,  fall  at  once ;  for  it  is  composed  of  a  successiQB 
of  beds  of  limestone  resting  on  sandstone,  and  extremely  firagik 
schist,  which  are  even  now  yielding  to  the  constant  action  of  rain. 
A  deep  excavation  under  a  precipice  of  limestone  near  the  smh 
mit,  appeared  in  1821  to  threaten  a  renewal  of  the  catastrophe 
of  1751.* 

In  the  Swiss  Alps,  the  great  eboulementsi  which  have  destroy- 
ed whole  villages,  have  been  caused  by  the  sliding  down  of  bigUir 
inclined  beds  of  loose  conglomerates,  which  have  been  under- 
mined at  their  bases.  This  will  be  better  understood  by  lefcr- 
ring  to  Plate  2.  fig.  2.  If  a  bed  of  conglomerate,  6,  as  is  frequent- 
ly the  case  in  the  Swiss  Alps,  forms  the  outer  side  of  a  mounttio, 
uncovered  by  any  harder  stratum,  the  action  of  rains  upon  its 
base,  tends  to  destroy  and  undermine  it,  and  the  whole  bed,  pe^ 
haps  several  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  is  suddenly  precipitated 
into  the  valley.  In  1 806,  a  part  of  the  mountain  of  Rosbeq. 
between  the  lakes  of  Zug  and  La  worts,  fell  down,  from  the  caua 
here  mentioned,  and  buried  a  considerable  part  of  the  valley,  aai 
several  of  the  inhabitants. 


*  In  an  Essay  sur  les  Caraet^re$  Zoologiqun,  by  M.  BrongnUrt.  pubifabed  li 
1S22,  he  has  given  a  section  of  this  mountain ;  and  from  the  fossils  in  the  upper  bsi, 
and  the  green  sand  intennixed,  he  has  with  much  probability  classed  it  widi  At 
chalk  formation.  The  lower  beds  of  the  mountain,  containing  ammonites,  he  ifl 
blasses  with  transition  rocks ;  but  I  am  persuaded  that  these  lower  beds  ere  not  am 
ancient  than  the  English  Has,  or  the  blue  beds  of  the  magneaiaD  limestooe;  sad  k 
this  mountain,  Montague  de  Fis,  we  have  all  the  upper  secondary  strata  of  this  put 
of  Savoy  in  one  group. 

f  The  fall  of  parts  of  mountains  is  so  common  an  occurrence  in  the  Alps,  that  I 
is  expressively  called  an  eboulement,  from  the  verb  ebouler.  In  Devonridfe  tti 
Dorsetshire,  the  fall  of  the  cliffi  is  called  a  rougement. 
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'Where  the  soil  is  favourable  to  vegetation,  the  debris  or  ruins 
from  the  fall  of  mountains,  become  covered  with  vineyards  and 
chesnut  trees  ;  of  which  we  have  an  example  in  the  soil  that  cov- 
ers the  former  town  of  Pleurs,  near  Chavennes,  and  all  its  noble 
palaces,  belonging  to  opulent  citizens  of  Milan.  On  the  36th  of 
August,  1618,  ^^an  inhabitant  entered  the  town  and  said  that  he 
saw  the  mountains  cleaving:  he  was  laughed  at  for  his  pains; 
but  in  the  evening  the  mountain  fell  and  buried  the  town  and  all 
its  inhabitants.  The  number  destroyed  is  stated  to  be  two  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  thirty,  of  whom  not  one  escaped,  except 
the  person  who  warned  them  of  their  danger/* 

Where  the  soil  is  unfavourable  to  vegetation,  the  ruins  remain 
exposed  to  the  action  of  rains,  and  of  torrents  from  the  sudden 
melting  of  snow,  which  furrow  channels  through  them,  and  leave 
detached  monticules,  as  in  the  Alymes  de  Myans ;  but  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  by  these  causes  they  could  not  be  transported  to  dis- 
tant countries,  except  in  the  comminuted  form  of  sand  or  mud. 

There  are,  however,  other  causes  in  present  activity,  which  tear 
down  large  masses  of  rock,  and  carry  them  many  miles  from  their 
native  sites.  The  mountain  valleys  in  the  higher  Alps,  on  the 
confines  of  eternal  snow,  sometimes  become  closed  by  the  exten- 
sion of  a  lateral  glacier  across  them,  which  dams  in  the  water 
from  the  melting  of  Alpine  snow,  and  forms  a  mountain  lake, 
elevated  many  thousand  feet  above  the  lower  habitable  valleys. 
Daring  very  hot  summers,  the  same  cause  which  increases  the 
waters  in  the  lake,  by  a  more  rapid  melting  of  the  Alpine  snows, 
diminishes  the  strength  and  thickness  of  the  barrier  of  ice ;  it  is 
rent  asunder ,  and  the  whole  water  of  the  lake  is  suddenly  pre- 
cipitated into  the  lower  valleys  with  tremendous  violence,  tear- 
ing down  and  bearing  along  with  it  all  opposing  obstacles:  the 
water  is  seen  approaching  like  a  moving  wall.  In  this  manner 
was  the  village  of  Martigny  in  the  Valais  nearly  destroyed  in 
1818.  A  similar  inundation,  in  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Doron  in 
the  Tarentaise,  took  place  in  the  following  year.  I  had  an  op- 
portunity of  observing  its  effects,  which  appeared  to  equal  in  in- 
tensity, but  not  in  extent,  those  of  diluvial  action.  Numerous 
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blocks  of  rock  of  vast  size,  were  brought  down  by  the  torrchty 
and  scattered  over  a  small  plain  at  the  mouth  of  the  lateral  vat 
ley,  along  which  they  had  descended.  These  blocks  were  chiefly 
quartz  rock,  intermixed  with  a  few  blocks  of  mica  and  talc  slale. 

This  group  of  rocky  masses,  brought  down  by  a  naountain  in- 
undation in  our  own  times,  renders  it  probable,  that  the  detached 
blocks  and  groups  of  rocky  fragments,  spread  over  many  paiH 
of  the  valley  of  Geneva,  and  the  sides  of  the  adjacent  moontaini, 
may  have  been  brought  there  by  similar  causes.  The  groups  of 
ten  consist  of  one  kind  of  rock  with  little  intermixture  ;  in  other 
parts,  fragments  of  different  rocks  are  intermixed  in  the  sano 
group.  They  all  have  been  transported  from  the  central  range 
of  the  Alps,  at  a  distance  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  miles  or 
more,  from  the  places  where  they  are  now  lying.  The  circuis- 
stance  which  most  strongly  arrests  our  notice,  is  the  vast  size  of 
these  blocks,  and  the  height  at  which  they  are  found. 

On  the  Great  Saleve  near  Geneva,  there  is  one  block  of  graoile 
seven  feet  in  length,  at  the  height  of  3500  feet  above  the  vall^** 
some  blocks  on  the  south  side  of  the  valley,  are  at  the  height  of 
3000  feet  above  it.  In  a  wood  between  Copey  and  Nyon,  theie 
is  one  block  of  hornstone  seventy  feet  in  length.  These  blocb 
lie  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  are  never  found  in  the 
subjacent  strata.  But  the  most  remarkable  fact,  is  that  of  their 
occurrence  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Jura ;  they  must  therefiNe 
have  been  carried  over  that  lofty  range.  The  action  of  moss- 
tain  inundations,  however  great,  seems  inadequate  to  produce 
such  effects ; — but  is  it  not  possible^  that  the  granite  block$  wen 
originally  deposited  upon  a  more  level  soil^  and  have  been  rmd 
up  with  the  calcareous  mountains^  at  a  subsequent  periods 

If  the  mountains  and  valleys  were  aheady  raised  and  ezcsv» 
ted,  when  these  blocks  were  transported,  they  could  have  bses 
carried  over  the  Jura  only  by  a  mighty  deluge,  which  had  cow 
ed  the  summits  of  the  Alps,  and  submerged  all  the  present  costi- 
nents  under  its  waves.  Nor  are  there  wanting  proob  of  sad 
extensive  inundations,  in  every  country  of  the  old  world,  that  hit 
yet  been  examined. 
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To  return  to  the  causes  which  are  in  the  present  time  wearing 
down  the  surface  of  islands  and  continents. — ^The  action  of  the 
sea  upon  the  cMs  in  England,  proves  in  a  striking  manner  the 
changes  which  this  important  agent  can  effect  in  the  space  of  a 
few  centuries,  and  sometimes  in  a  few  years.  In  Devonshire  and 
Dorsetshire,  on  the  coasts  of  Sussex,  Kent  and  Suffolk,  the  sea 
has  made  great  incroachments  on  the  land  since  the  time  of  the 
Norman  conquest ;  as  may  be  proved  both  by  ancient  records, 
and  by  what  is  now  taking  place,  the  cliffs  being  undermined  by 
high  tides,  large  portions  of  land  are  yearly  falling  into  the  sea. 

It  may  however  be  doubted,  whether  the  surface  of  dry  land  is 
not  gradually  increasing  on  the  whole  globe.  The  depositions 
from  the  sea  and  from  rivers  are  filling  up  bays,  estuaries  and 
lakes :  all  broad  flat  valleys,  and  almost  all  low  and  fertile  plains, 
were  once  covered  with  water.  On  the  eastern  part  of  our  own 
island,  though  the  land  is  wearing  away  in  some  parts,  it  is  in- 
creasing more  rapidly  in  others.  The  flat  parts  of  Lincolnshire, 
Cambridgeshire,  and  Holderness  in  Yorkshire,  have  been  gained 
from  the  sea,  or  from  rivers,  by  depositions  of  sand  and  mud  at 
no  very  remote  period ;  and  the  process  is  going  on  daily.  In 
many  parts,  the  sea  during  high  tides  is  above  the  present  level 
of  the  land,  and  is  kept  out  by  embankments.  In  Yorkshire,  the 
proprietors  contrive  to  raise  the  surface  of  the  ground,  by  what  is 
called  warping.  At  the  highest  spring  tides,  they  open  sluices  in 
the  embankments,  and  cover  the  land  with  the  turbid  sea-water, 
which  remains  until  it  has  deposited  its  contents,  and  is  let  out 
it  low  water.  The  quantity  of  earthy  matter  held  in  suspension 
by  rivers  after  heavy  rains  is  prodigiously  great.  According  to 
Major  Rennell,  a  glass  of  water  taken  from  the  Ganges  at  the 
bright  of  its  inundations,  yields  one-fourth  sediment.  Mr.  Bar- 
row  says,  in  his  account  of  China,  that  the  quantity  of  mud 
broaght  down  by  the  Yellow  River,  was  found  by  calculation, 
fbanded  on  experiment,  to  exceed  two  million  solid  feet  per  hour; 
and  that  some  miles  distant  from  the  sea  the  river  was  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  broad,  and  was  running  at  the  rate  of  seven 
or  eight  miles  an  hour.   A  great  part  of  the  enormous  mass  of 
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mud,  which  is  perpetually  brought  down  by  the  Yellow  River,  ii 
borne  by  strong  currents  from  the  Yellow  Sea  into  the  Gulph  of 
Petchelee,  where  the  stillness  of  the  water  allows  it  to  subside. 
Into  the  same  gulph,  the  river  of  Peking  discharges  itself ;  and 
Mr.  Barrow  observes,  that  a  great  part  of  the  land  adjoining  tbii 
gulph,  has  apparently  been  formed  by  the  sand  and  mud  brought 
into  it ;  for  the  tide  flows  inland  one  hundred  and  ten  miles,  and 
often  inundates  the  whole  country,  the  genera.1  level  of  which  is 
not  more  than  two  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river ;  indeed,  the 
deepest  part  of  the  great  gulph  of  Petchelee,  does  nut  exceed 
twelve  fathoms,  and  the  prodigious  number  of  sandy  islands 
just  appearing  above  the  surface,  are  said  to  have  been  formed 
within  the  records  of  history.  (Barrow^s  China^  p.  492.) — ^From 
the  above  account,  there  is  every  probability,  that  this  wide 
gulph  will  soon  be  fillcyd  up  by  alluvial  and  marine  depositions 
The  Gulph  of  Mexico,  according  to  Humboldt,  is  gradually  filling 
by  the  sand  brought  into  it  from  the  Caribbean  Sea  on  the  south 
side,  and  from  the  west  rivers,  the  Rio  del  Norte  and  the  Missis- 
sippi. The  increase  of  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  of 
many  European  rivers,  is  well  known.  Adria,  which  was  once  a 
port  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  (to  which  it  gave  its  name,)  is  now  ni 
leagues  in-land.  In  lakes,  the  diminution  of  the  surface,  by  the 
gradual  increase  of  land  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  which  flov 
into  them,  is  still  more  remarkable.  The  mud  and  debris  brought 
into  the  lake  of  Geneva  by  the  Rhone,  and  deposited  near  its  &t 
trance,  has  made  the  land  advance  two  miles  in  the  space  of  ser- 
enteen  hundred  years, — the  Roman  harbour  Portus  Valesise  being 
now  that  distance  from  the  lake.  All  the  lakes  in  Savoy  and 
Switzerland,  and  in  our  own  island,  are  gradually  diminishing  bj 
similar  causes.  To  multiply  instances  of  this  kind,  would  be  in- 
compatible with  the  limits  of  the  present  volume ;  every  atten- 
tive observer  must  have  noticed  them  in  the  course  of  his  travels. 

All  the  most  fertile  parts  of  the  globe  were  formed  by  allu- 
vial depositions:  alluvial  agency  appears  to  have  been  the  means 
employed  in  the  ceconomy  of  nature,  to  prepare  the  world  fx 
the  residence  of  social  and  civilized  man :  the  most  ancient  citia 
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of  which  we  have  any  authentic  record,  Babylon,  Ninevah,  and 
Thebes,  were  founded  in  the  midst  of  alluvial  soils,  deposited  by 
the  Euphrates,  the  Tigris  and  the  Nile:  indeed  it  does  not  ap* 
pear  unreasonable  to  believe,  that  the  formation  of  soils  for  the 
support  of  vegetables  and  animals,  was  the  final  cause  for  which 
the  world  was  created  and  to  which  all  terrestrial  changes  ulti- 
mately refer. 

It  has  been  justly  observed  by  Dr.  Paley  and  others,  that  in 
the  peculiar  conformation  of  the  teeth  in  graminivorous  animals, 
and  in  the  production  of  grasses  which  serve  them  for  food,  we 
may  trace  evident  marks  of  relation,  and  of  a  designing  intelli- 
gent  cause.  With  equal  reason  must  we  admit,  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  mountains  and  the  formation  of  soils  for  the  support  of 
the  vegetable  tribes  are  provided  for  by  the  same  cause,  and  are 
part  of  a  regular  series  of  operations  in  the  cM^onomy  of  nature. 
Hence  also  we  may  infer,  that  those  grand  revolutions  of  the 
globe,  by  which  new  mountains  or  continents  are  elevated  frosr 
the  deep,  are  part  of  the  same  series,  extending  through  ages  of 
indefinite  duration,  and  connecting  in  one  chain,  all  the  succes- 
sive phenomena  of  the  material  universe. 

By  a  wise  provision  of  the  Author  of  nature  it  is  ordained, 
that  those  rocks  which  decompose  rapidly,  are  those  which  form 
the  most  fertile  soils ;  for  the  quality  of  soils  depends  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  rocks  from  which  they  were  formed.  Granitic  and 
siliceous  rocks  form  barren  and  sandy  soils;  argillaceous  rocks 
form  stiff  clay ;  and  calcareous  rocks,  when  mixt  with  clays,  form 
marie ;  but  when  not  covered  by  other  strata,  they  support  a 
short,  but  nutritous  vegetation.  For  the  formation  of  productive 
soils,  an  intermixture  of  the  three  earths,  clay,  sand,  and  lime, 
is  absolutely  necessary.  The  oxide  of  iron  appears  also  to  be  a 
requisite  ingredient.  The  proportion  necessary  for  the  forma- 
tion of  good  soil,  depends  much  on  the  nature  of  the  climate, 
but  more  on  the  quality  of  the  sub-soil,  and  its  power  of  retain- 
ing or  absorbing  moisture.  This  alone  may  make  a  soil  barren, 
which  upon  a  different  sub-soil  would  be  exceedingly  productive. 
When  this  is  the  case,  drainage  or  irrigation  offers  the  only  means 
of  permanent  improvement. 
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Different  vegetables  also  require  different  admixtures  of  eaitib 
They  require  it,  first,  because  it  is  necessary  to  their  growth,  thtt 
the  soil  should  be  sufficiently  stiff  and  deep  to  keep  them  firm  io 
their  place ;  and  also  tliat  it  should  not  be  too  stiff  to  permit  the 
expansion  and  growth  of  their  roots ;  and,  lastly,  that  it  should 
supply  them  with  a  constant  quantity  of  water,  neither  too  abun- 
dant  nor  deficient.  Hence  we  may  learn  why  different  degrees 
of  tenacity,  depth  and  power  of  retaining  or  absorbing  mobtore, 
are  required  in  soils  for  different  kinds  of  plants.  Thus,  in  un- 
cultivated countries,^  we  find  that  certain  vegetables  affect  par- 
ticular situations  in  which  they  flourish  spontaneously  and  exclu- 
sively ;  and  it  is  only  by  imitating  nature,  and  profiting  by  the  in- 
struction she  affords,  that  we  can  hope  to  obtain  advantageous 
results,  or  acquire  certain  fixed  principles  to  guide  us  in  our  at- 
tempts, to  bring  barren  lands  into  a  state  of  profitable  cultiva- 
tion. When  rocks  contain  in  their  composition  a  due  proportion 
of  silex,  clay,  and  lime,  they  furnish  soils  whose  fertility  may  be 
said  to  be  permanent.  The  most  fertile  districts  in  England  were 
made  so  by  nature ;  their  original  fertility  was  independent  of  hu- 
man operation. 

Some  small  portion  of  the  earths  and  alkalies  is  found  by  chem- 
ical analysis  in  plants :  but  it  would  be  contrary  to  fact  and  anal- 
ogy to  suppose,  that  the  earths  in  a  concrete  state,  form  any  part 
of  the  food  of  plants :  the  earths  and  alkalies  which  they  contain, 
are  in  all  probability  formed  by  the  process  of  vegetation  from 
more  simple  elements ;  for  it  is  now  ascertained,  that  the  earths 
and  alkalies  are  compound  substances. 

The  principal  elements  found  in  plants  are  hydrogen,  carbon, 
and  oxygen ;  and  by  experiments  of  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard,* 
it  appears  that  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  starch,  gum,  vegeta- 
ble oils,  and  sugar,  exist  in  precisely  the  same  proportions  that 
form  water.  Carbon,  the  other  principal  elementary  substance 
found  in  plants,  exists  both  in  water  and  in  the  atmosphere. 
Water  and  the  atmosphere  contain  in  themselves,  or  in  solution, 
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all  the  elements  necessary  for  the  support  and  growth  6f  vegeta- 
bles. But  most  soils  are  either  too  wet  or  too  adhesive,  to  admit 
plants  to  extract  these  elements,  in  the  proportions  necessary  for 
their  growth.  Manures  supply  this  deficiency  by  furnishing  in 
great  abundance  the  hydrogen,  carbon,  or  azote,  which  they  may 
require.  In  proportion  as  soils  possess  a  due  degree  of  tenacity, 
and  power  of  retaining  or  absorbing  heat  and  moisture,  the  ne< 
cessity  for  a  supply  of  manure  is  diminished  ;  and  in  some  instan«* 
ces  the  earths  are  so  fortunately  combined,  as  to  render  all  supply 
of  artificial  manure  unnecessary.  He  who  possesses  on  his  es- 
tate the  three  earths,— clay,  sand,  and  lime,— of  a  good  quality, 
with  facilities  for  drainage  or  irrigation,  has  all  the  materials  for 
permanent  improvement;  the  grand  desiderata  in  agriculture 
being  to  render  wet  lands  dry,  to  supply  dry  lands  with  sufficient 
moisture,  to  make  adhesive  soils  loose,  and  loose  soils  sufficiently 
adhesive. 

The  intermixture  of  soils,  where  one  kind  of  earth  is  either 
redundant  or  deficient,  is  practised  in  some  countries  with  great 
advantage.  Part  of  Lancashire  is  situated  on  the  red  sand  rock 
described  in  the  sixth  chapter.  This  rock,  being  composed  prin- 
cipally  of  siliceous  earth,  and  the  oxide  of  iron,  forms  of  itself 
very  unproductive  land :  but  fortunately,  in  many  situations  it 
contains  detached  beds  of  calcareous  marie  near  the  surface.  By 
an  intermixture  of  this  marie  with  the  soil,  it  is  converted  into  fer- 
tile land,  and  the  necessity  for  manure  is  superseded.  The  ef* 
feet  of  a  good  marie  applied  liberally  to  this  land,  lasts  for  more 
than  twenty  years.  In  some  lands,  a  mixture  of  light  marie 
which  contains  scarcely  a  trace  of  calcareous  earth,  is  found  of 
great  service.  The  good  effect  of  this  appears  to  depend  on  ita 
giving  to  the  sandy  soil  a  sufficient  degree  of  tenacity.  The  ster- 
ile and  gravelly  soils  in  Wiltshire,  have  been  recently  rendered 
productive,  by  mixing  them  with  chalk ;  the  most  liberal  appli- 
cation of  manure  having  been  found  ineffective  or  injurious.  In 
stiff  clay  soils,  where  lime  is  at  a  great  distance,  the  land  might 
frequently  be  improved  by  an  intermixture  with  siliceous  sand. 
A  proper  knowledge  of  the  quality  of  the  sub^soil,  and  the  po- 
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sition  of  the  sob-strata,  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  capabiKty  of 
improvement  which  land  may  possess.  It  may  frequently  happo!, 
that  a  valuable  stratum  of  marie  or  stone,  which  lies  at  a  great 
depth  in  one  situation,  may  rise  near  the  surface  in  an  adjoining 
part  of  the  estate,  and  might  be  procured  with  little  expense. 

Lime  is  the  only  earth  which  has  been  generally  used  to  in- 
termix with  soils,  and  has  been  considered  as  a  manure ;  but  its 
operation  as  such  is  very  imperfectly  understood.  Burnt  lime, 
when  caustic,  destroys  undecomposed  vegetable  matter,  and  re- 
duces it  to  mould, — so  far  its  use  is  intelligible.  It  combines  al- 
so with  vegetable  or  mineral  acids  in  the  soil,  which  might  be  ia- 
jurious  to  vegetation, — here  its  operation  is  likewise  intelligible: 
but  if  we  assert  that  when  burnt  lime  has  absorbed  carbonic  acid 
and  become  mild,  it  gives  out  its  carbon  again  to  the  roots  of 
plants,  we  assume  a  fact,  which  we  have  neither  experiments  nor 
analogies  to  support.  The  utility  of  lime  in  decomposing  vege- 
table matter  and  neutralizing  acids  is  obvious :  but  its  other  uses 
stre  not  so  evident ;  except  we  admit  that  it  acts  roechanicaOy 
on  the  soil,  and  renders  the  clay  or  sand  with  which  it  is  inter- 
mixed,  better  suited  to  the  proper  expansion  of  the  roots,  and  more 
disposed  to  modify  the  power  of  retaining  or  absorbing  the  requi- 
site degree  of  heat  and  moisture,  which  particular  vegetables 
may  demand. 

Where  earths  are  properly  intermixed,  instances  are  known  of 
land  producing  a  succession  of  good  crops  for  many  years  with- 
out fallowing  or  manure.  On  the  summit  of  Breedon  Hill,  iD 
Leicestershire,  I  have  seen  a  luxuriant  crop  of  barley  growing 
on  land  that  had  borne  a  succession  of  twenty  preceding  crops, 
without  manuring.  This  is  more  deserving  notice,  being  in  aa 
exposed  and  elevated  situation,  and  upon  the  very  hill  of  magne- 
sian  lime,  which  has  been  so  frequently  referred  to  by  chemical 
writers,  as  peculiarly  unfavourable  to  vegetation.  The  limestone 
of  this  hill  contains  about  20  per  cent  of  magnesia.* 

*  The  magnMian  lime  acts  more  powerfully  in  deatroying  uodecompoaed  vegeti- 
ble  matter  than  common  lime,  and  its  eflbcts  on  land  are  more  durable :  heoce  it  b 
in  reality  of  greater  value  in  agriculture,  as  a  much  smaller  quantity  wUl  answer 
Uie  same  purpose. 
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The  temperature  requisite  for  the  growth  of  plants  is  influen- 
ced by  the  power  of  different  soils  to  absorb  and  retain  heat  from 
the  solar  rays,  which  depends  much  on  their  moisture  and  tenaci- 
ty. It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  the  vegetation  of  perennial 
grasses  in  the  spring,  is  at  least  a  fortnight  sooner  on  limestone 
and  sandy  soils^  if  not  extremely  barren,  than  on  clayey  or  even 
in  deep  rich  soils;  it  b  equally  true,  but  perhaps  not  so  well 
known,  that  the  difference  is  more  than  reversed  in  the  au- 
tumn."— (Observations  on  Mildew,  by  J.  Egremont,  Esq.)— Thia 
effect  Mr.  E.  ascribes  with  much  probability  to  the  rich  or  clayey 
soils  absorbing  heat  slowly,  and  parting  with  it  again  more  reluc- 
tantly than  the  calcareous  soils,  owing  to  the  greater  quantity 
of  moisture  in  the  clay,  which  is  an  imperfect  conductor  of  heat. 

Calcareous  soils  might  frequently  be  much  improved  by  a  mix- 
ture of  clay,  sand,  or  gravel,  which  in  many  situations  is  practi- 
cable with  little  expense,  and  would  well  reward  the  labour  of 
the  experimental  agriculturist. 

Ccdcareous  Tufa. — Beside  the  new  land  formed  by  alluvial  de- 
positions, beds  of  calcareous  tufa  are  sometimes  formed  in  val- 
leys, and  at  the  bottom  of  lakes,  by  a  process  which  bears  some 
analogy  to  chemical  formations.  Springs  containing  carbonic 
acid,  that  issue  from  limestone  strata,  contain  particles  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  chemically  disolved  in  the  water;  but  on  expos- 
ure to  air  and  light,  the  carbonic  acid,  which  had  but  a  slight 
affinity  for  the  particles  of  limestone,  separates,  and  the  parti- 
cles of  lime  are  precipitated  and  form  calcareous  incrustations : 
these  in  course  of  years  form  thick  beds,  and  are  sometimes  suffi- 
ciently hard  to  be  used  for  building-stone.  The  Rock  Mill,  near 
Stroud  in  Gloucestershire,  is  built  of -this  stone.  In  almost  all 
limestone  countries,  there  are  instances  of  calcareous  incrusta- 
tions formed  in  springs,  which  have  received  the  name  of  petri- 
fying wells. 

In  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  I  ventured  to  predict  that 
were  ancient  lakes  laid  dry,  we  should  have  instances  of  fresh- 
water formations ;  and  this  prediction  has  been  verified.  See  an 
interesting  paper  on  the  recent  freshwater  limestooe  in  Forfar- 
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shire,  by  Charles  Lyell,  Esq.  (Geological  Transactions  1836,)  of 
which  I  shall  give  a  brief  notice,  after  inserting  what  I  had  stir 
ted  respecting  the  lakes  of  America. 

On  the  continent  of  America,  nature  acts  upon  a  magnificent 
scale.  Were  her  operations  attended  to,  they  might  illustrate 
many  interesting  facts  in  geology. 

The  lakes  of  North  America  are  seas  of  fresh  water  more  thai 
fifteen  hundred  miles  in  circuit :  these  are  placed  at  a  considert- 
ble  elevation  above  the  Atlantic,  and  at  different  lerels.  They 
unite  by  small  straits  or  rivers,  whicb  have  a  rapid  descent 
On  some  of  them  are  prodigious  waterfalls,  which  are  constant- 
ly enlarging  and  shortening  the  passage  from  one  to  the  other, 
and  will  ultimately  effect  the  drainage  of  the  upper  lakes.  The 
falls  of  Niagara  are  well  known.  The  water  is  divided  by  a  smaB 
island,  which  separates  the  river  into  two  cataracts,  one  of  which 
18  six  hundred  and  the  other  three  hundred  and  fifty  yards  wide, 
and  from  one  hundred  and  forty  to  one  hunded  and  sixty  feet  m 
depth.  It  is  estimated,  that  six  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
tons  of  water  are  dashed  every  minute  with  inconceivable  force 
against  the  bottom,  undermining  and  wearing  down  the  adjacent 
rocks.  Since  the  banks  of  the  cataract  were  inhabited  by  Eo- 
ropeans,  they  have  observed  that  it  is  progressively  shortening  the 
distance  from  lake  Erie  to  lake  Ontario.  When  it  has  wora 
down  the  intervening  calcareous  rocks  and  effected  a  junction, 
the  upper  lake  will  become  dry  land,  and  form  an  extensive  plain, 
surrounded  by  rising  ground,  and  watered  by  a  river  or  smaller 
lake,  which  will  occupy  the  lowest  part.  In  this  plain,  future 
geologists  may  trace  successive  strata  of  freshwater  formation, 
covering  the  subjacent  crystalline  limestone.  The  gradual  depo- 
sition of  minute  earthy  particles,  or  the  more  rapid  subsidence 
of  mud  from  sudden  inundations,  will  form  different  distinct  be<b, 
in  which  will  be  found  remains  of  freshwater  fish,  of  vegetables, 
and  of  quadrupeds.  Large  animals  are  frequently  borne  along 
by  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  and  precipitated  down  the  cata^ 
acts;  their  broken  bones  mixed  with  calcareous  sediment,  may 
form  rocks  of  calcareous  tufa,  where  the  waters  first  subside  afker 
their  descent. 
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The  small  lake  described  by  Mr.  Lyell,  is  about  nine  miles  west 
of  Forfar.  It  once  extended  over  two  hundred  acres,  but  is  now 
reduced  to  a  peat  moss,  or  swampy  hollow  in  diluvium.  The 
bed  of  the  lake  has  been  in  a  great  part  excavated  for  marie,  it 
contains  different  strata,  of  variable  thickness.  The  upper  cov- 
ering is  peat,  one  or  two  feet  thick,  under  which  is  shell  or  rock 
marie  varying  from  one  to  sixteen  feet.  Quicksand  two  feet, 
and  lower  shell  marie  of  a  good  quality,  from  one  to  two  feet 
thick,  resting  on  a  bed  of  fine  sand,  of  variable  thickness.  The 
rock  marie  consists  wholly  of  carbonate  of  lime,  it  is  hard  and 
compact,  and  in  some  parts  crystalline.  The  lower  shell  marie 
rarely  contains  any  distinguishable  quantity  of  shelly  matter. 
In  the  rock  marie  are  found  shells  of  Helices,  the  Turbo  fontin* 
alls,  and  the  Patella  lacustris. 

There  are  remains  of  land  quadrupeds  in  the  shell  marie,  but 
not  in  the  rock  marie.  The  rock  marie,  (it  appears  from  Mr. 
LyelPs  description,)  nearly  resembles  the  upper  freshwater  lime- 
stone in  the  Paris  basin,  and  like  it,  is  traversed  by  tubular  cav- 
ities. Some  part  of  the  rock  marie  is  however  stated  to  be  a  tu- 
faceous  limestone.  This  recent  formation  of  freshwater  lime- 
stone, is  in  so  many  respects  analogous  to  the  most  recent  forma- 
tion of  freshwater  strata  of  the  ancient  world,  that  all  the  partic- 
ular circumstances  described  by  Mr.  Lyell,  deserve  the  careful 
attention  of  the  geologist. 

Peat  is  a  substance  which  has  been  classed  with  alluvial  soils, 
though  it  is  obviously  a  vegetable  production.  Peat  formerly 
covered  extensive  tracts  in  England,  but  is  disappearing  before 
the  genius  of  agricultural  improvement,  which  has  no  where  pro- 
duced more  important  effects,  than  in  the  conversion  of  the 
black  and  barren  peat  moors  of  the  northern  counties,  into  val- 
uable land  covered  with  luxuriant  herbage,  and  depastured  by 
numerous  flocks.  The  following  description  of  the  peat  moors 
in  Scotland,  by  Mr.  Jameson,  is  an  accurate  picture  of  the  re- 
niaining  peat  moors  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Yorkshire,  and 
the  adjoining  counties. 
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*'In  describing  the  general  appearance  of  a  peat  moor,  we 
may  conceive  an  almost  entire  flat  of  several  miiee  exteet,  of  t 
brown  colour,  here  and  there  marked  with  tofts  of  heather,  wbicb 
have  taken  root,  owing  to  the  more  complete  decompomlion  of 
the  surface  peat ;  no  tree  or  shrub  is  to  be  seen ;  not  a  spot  of 
grass  to  relieve  the  eye,  in  wandering  over  this  dreary  scene.  A 
nearer  examination  discovers  a  wet  spongy  surface,  passable  only 
in  the  driest  seasons,  or  when  all  nature  is  locked  in  firost.  The 
surface  is  frequently  covered  with  a  slimy  black-coloured  sub- 
stance, which  is  the  peat  earth  so  mixed  with  water,  as  to  render  | 
the  moss  passable  only  by  leaping  from  one  tuft  of  heather  to 
another.  Sometimes,  however,  the  surface  of  peat  mosses  hai 
a  different  aspect,  owing  to  the  greater  abundance  of  heath  and 
other  vegetables  as  the  schoeni,  scirpi,  eriophora,  d^c  :  but  tbii 
is  principally  the  case  with  some  kinds  of  what  are  called  umih 
lands,  which  contain  but  little  peat,  being  nearly  composed  af 
the  interwoven  roots  of  Hving  vegetables.  Quick  moss  (as  it  a 
called)  is  a  substance  of  a  more  or  less  brown  colour,  ibrms  t 
kneadable  compound,  and  when  good,  cuts  freely  and  oleao 
with  the  spade;  but  when  it  resists  the  spade  by  a  degree  of 
elasticity,  it  is  found  to  be  less  compact  when  dried,  and  is  of 
an  inferior  quality.  The  best  kinds  burn  with  a  clear  bright 
flame,  leaving  light-coloured  ashes ;  but  the  more  indifi*erent  kinds 
in  burning  often  omit  a  disagreeable  smelL  and  leave  a  heavy 
red  coloured  kind  of  ashes.  In  digging  the  peat  wc  observe  that 
when  first  taken  from  the  pit  it  almost  immediately  changes  iti 
colour,  which  becomes  more  or  less  a  deep  brown  or  black,  and 
the  peat  matter  becomes  much  altered,  being  incapable  of  far- 
ming a  kneadable  paste  with  water.  When  dry  and  reduced  to 
powder,  as  it  is  often  by  the  action  of  the  weather,  it  forms  t 
blackish-coloured  powdery  matter,  capable  of  supporting  vege- 
tation, when  calcareous  earth  is  added. 

Peat  is  found  in  various  situations,  often  in  valleys  or  plains, 
where  it  forms  very  extensive  deep  beds,  from  three  to  forty  feet 
deep,  as  those  in  Aberdeenshire  :  it  also  occurs  upon  the  sides 
of  mountains ;  but  even  there,  it  is  generally  in  a  horizontal  sit- 
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uatioB^  The  tops  of  mountains,  ttpwards  of  two  thousand  feet 
high,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  are  covered  with  peat  of  an, 
excellent  kind. 

It  is  also  found  in  situations  neajriy  upon  a  level  with  the  sea : 
thus,  the  great  moss  of  Cree  in  Galloway,  lies  close  upon  the 
sea,  on  a  bed  of  clay,  litde  higher  than  the  flood  marks  at  spring 
tides."* 

In  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  MacCulloch^s  valuable  History  of  the 
Western  Islands  of  Scotlands,  he  has  given  a  luminous  descrip- 
tion of  the  formation  of  peat,  which  completes  the  natural  history 
of  peat  moss.  Beside  the  Sphagnum  palustre,  he  has  enumer- 
ated  nearly  forty  plants  which  concur  to  the  generation  of  peat. 

"  The  process  by  which  these  vegetables  are  converted  uita 
peat,  is  most  clearly  seen  in  the  sphagnum.  As  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  the  plant  dies,  the  upper  sends  forth  fresh  roots  like 
most  of  the  mosses,  the  individual  thus  becoming  in  a  manner 
immortal,  and  supplying  a  perpetual  fund  of  decomposing  veg- 
etable matter.  A  similar  process,  though  less  distinct,  takes  place 
in  many  of  the  rushes  and  grasses,  the  ancient  roots  dying  to- 
gether with  the  outer  leaves,  while  an  annual  renovation  of  both, 
perpetuates  the  existence  of  the  plant  The  growth  of  peat, 
necessarily  keeps  pace  with  that  of  the  vegetables  from  which  it 
is  formed ;  hence  the  necessity  of  replacing  the  living  turf  on 
the  bog  where  peat  has  been  cut, — a  condition  now  required  in 
all  leases,  in  which  liberty  to  cut  turf  is  included.  On  the  con* 
version  of  vegetable  matter  into  peat.  Dr.  MacCuUoch  observes : 

Where  the  living  plant  is  still  in  contact  with  peat,  the  roots  of 
the  rushes,  and  ligneous  vegetables,  are  found  vacillating  between, 
life  and  death,  in  a  spongy  half-decomposed  mass.  Lower  down, 
the  pulverized  carbonaceous  matter  is  seen  mixed  with  similar 
fibres,  still  resisting  decomposition.  These  gradually  disappear, 
and  at  length,  a  finely  powdered  substance  alone  is  found,  the. 
process  being  completed  by  the  total  destruction  of  all  the  or- 
ganized bodies.'^   p.  130.   The  best  peat  is  that  of  which  the 
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decomposition  is  most  complete;  and  the  fq^ecific  gravity  uA 
compactness  the  greatest.  The  quality  of  peat,  Dr.  MacCoHock 
observes,  is  much  affected  by  the  wetness  or  dryness  of  the  soil, 
and  the  elevation  or  other  causes,  which  influence  the  tempera- 
ture or  moisture  of  the  atmosphere. 

For  a  description  of  the  chemical  changes  produced  in  pett 
by  water  and  fire,  I  must  refer  to  the  1st  volume  of  Dr.  MacCol- 
loch^s  work  before  quoted,  p.  131.  It  is  only  in  the  first  stagct 
of  decomposition  that  peat  is  soluble,  and  commanicatea  a  dark 
colour  to  water. 

The  rapid  formation  of  peat  in  many  situations^  where  it  ii 
found  covering  ground  that  was  formerly  pastured,  admits  of  an 
easy  explanation,  since  Dr.  MacCulloch  has  so  clearly  described 
the  mode,  in  which  this  substance^ is  generated. 

The  property  possessed  by  peat  'of  preserving  animal  matter 
from  putrefaction,  is  weH  deserving  notice.  It  is  probably  owing 
to  this,  that  some  of  the  fleshy  parts  of  the  martodon,  have  been 
80  long  preserved  in  peat  bogs. 

In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  1 734,  there  is  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Balguy,  giving  an  account  of  the  preservation  of  two  human 
bodies  in  peat  for  fifty-nine  years.  "On  January  14,  1675,  a 
farmer  and  his  maid-servant  were  crowing  the  peat  moors  above 
Hope,  near  Castleton  in  Derbyshire ;  they  were  overtaken  by  ft 
great  fall  of  snow,  and  both  perished :  their  bodies  were  not 
found  till  the  3d  of  May  in  the  same  year :  and  being  then  offat- 
sive,  the  coroner  ordered  them  to  be  buried  on  the  spot  in  tlie 
peat.  They  lay  undisturbed  twenty-eight  years  and  nine  monthi, 
when  the  curiosity  of  some  countrj^mcn  induced  them  to  open 
their  graves.  The  bodies  appeared  quite  fresh,  the  skin  was  fair 
and  of  its  natural  colour,  and  the  flesh  as  soft  as  that  of  persons 
newly  dead.  They  were  afterwards  frequently  exposed  as  curi- 
osities, until  in  the  year  1716,  they  were  buried  by  order  erf*  the 
man^s  descendants.  At  that  time.  Dr.  Bourne  of  Chesterfield, 
who  examined  the  bodies,  says  the  man  was  perfect,  his  beard 
was  strong,  the  hair  of  his  head  was  short,  and  his  skin  hard  and 
of  a  tanned  leather  colour,  like  the  liquor  he  was  lying  in.  The 
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body  of  the  woman  was  more  injured,  having  been  more  fireqoent- 
ly  exposed  ;  the  hair  was  Kke  that  of  a  living  person*  Mr.  Wor- 
nald,  the  minister  of  Hope,  was  present  when  they  were  removed : 
the  man^s  legs,  which  had  never  before  been  uncovered,  were 
quite  fair  when  the  stockings  were  drawn  off,  and  the  joints 
played  freely  without  the  least  stifibesSi** 

In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  the  perfect  body  of  a  mail 
.  in  the  ancient  Saxon  costume,  was  discovered  in  peat,  at  Hat- 
field Chase  in  Yorkshire:  i4  aoon  perished  on  exposure  to  the  air^ 

Extensive  tracts  of  cultivated  ground  are  sometimes  converted 
into  sandy  deserts,  by  the  drifting  of  sea-sand  inland.  The  pro- 
cess by  which  this  is  effected,  is  taking  place,  at  present,  in  many 
situations.  During  very  high  winds,  the  sand  is  driven  from  the 
sea  shore  to  a  ceiHain  .distance,  leaving  an  elevated  ridge  at  the 
fiirther  boundary  of  the  drift.  Succeeding  winds  blow  the  sand 
forward,  and  ai  the  same  time  bru^;  fresh  sand  from  the  shore  to 
supply  its  place.  In  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Transaaims  of  the 
Irish  Academy^  an  account  is  given  of  the  encroachment  of  the 
sand,  over  some  parts  of  Ireland.  Trees,  houses,  and  even,  vil- 
lages, have  been  surrounded  Of  covered  with  sand,  during  the 
last  century.  In  the  vicinity  of  sandy  deserts,  the  sand  is  also 
encroaching  on  the  habitable  land.  •  The  loose  sands  of  Libya 
are  thus  spreading  over  the  valley  that  borders  the  Nile,  and  .bu- 
rying the  monuments  of  art,  and  the  vestiges  of  former  cultiva- 
tion. From  a  similar  cause,  the  country  immediately  round  Pal- 
**myra,  that  once  sappbed  a  crowded  population  with  food,  now 
scarcely  afibrds  a  few  withered  plants,  to  the  camel  of  the  wan- 
dering Arab. 

A  sandy  inundation  on  the  north  coast  of  Cornwall  was  men- 
tioned Chapter  I.  page  24.  •  This  sand,  which  is  composed .  of 
fragments  <^  shells  and  coralv  is  in  some  parts  cemented  into 
sandstone  by  water  infiltrating  from  the  slate-rocks:  it  is  similar 
in  appearance  to  the  recent  sandstone  of  Guadaloupe,  in  which 
human  skeletons  have  been  found :  the  hitter  is  a  very  common 
sandstone  in  the  West  Indies ;  it  increases  rapidly,  and  the  land 
gained  from  the  sea,  which  forms  some  of  the  plains  of  St  Do- 
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ningo,  IB  ccNDposed  of  it  A  coaereled  calcareoiM  ■iiMblOM 
eztenda  on  the  southef western,  and  norlb-wesCera  coaal  of  A» 
tralasia,  for  three  thousand  nsiiles.  Some  flpeciaMaa  which  I  ei- 
mmined  with  a  lens^  appeal  perfectly  sMiilar  to  the  leewt  nad- 
■tone  from  Gniadaloupe. 

Among  the  causes  in  present  activity,  whieb  are  cbaaging  the 
surface  of  the  globe,  the  labours  of  naadreporea  muat  nol  be  an- 
noticed.  These  minute  polypi^  raise  up  walls  and  reeii  of  eorsl- 
rock  with  astonishing  rapidity  in  tropical  climates,  aad  encircle 
the  present  islands  with  belts  of  coral,  thus  enbu^^iag  their  coasts. 
A  coral  reef  of  seven  hundred  miles  in  length,  extends  from  the 
north-west  of  Australasia  towards  New  Guinea.  For  a  detailed 
account  of  coral  rocks  and  reefa,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
Observations  of  Dr.  Forster,  and  the  voyages  of  Captain  Flindeis 
and  of  Kotzebue.  The  French  naturalists  MM.  Quoi  and  Gai- 
mard  have,  however,  recently  shown,  that  madrepores  which 
form  coral-rocks,  do  not  commence  their  operations  at  greatsr 
depths  than  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
sea :  they  construct  their  habitations  on  the  summits  of  sutmir 
rine  rocks,  and  increase  their  height,  but  do  not  form  them.  The 
quantity  of  calcareous  matter  which  these  madrepores  furnish, 
cannot  (they  say)  be  compared  with  the  quantity  of  materiab 
which  testaceous  animals  have  furnished,  and  still  continue  to 
furnish,  to  the  crust  of  the  globe. 

Organic  renuiins  m  diluvial  bttds  and  caverns. — The  fossil  ele- 
phant, or  mammoth,  is  the  most  remarkable  of  the  ancient  he^ 
bivorous  quadrupeds,  both  from  its  vast  size,  and  the  amasing 
number  of  bones  of  this  genus,  which  are  found  in  the  acMthera 
parts  of  Europe,  and  in  America.  It  must  have  existed  in  herds 
of  hundreds  and  thousands.  According  to  Pallas,  there  is  scaroe* 
ly  a  river,  from  the  Don,  or  the  Tanais,  to  the  extremity  of  the 
promontory  Tchuskoinosa,  in  the  banks  of  which,  the  bones  of 
the  mammoth  are  not  abundant  There  are  two  large  islands 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Indigerska,  which  are  said  to  be  en- 
tirely composed  of  the  bones  of  the  mammoth,  intermixed  with 
ice  and  sand  ;  the  tusks  are  so  perfect,  that  they  are  dug  out  for 
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ivory.  With  the  horns  of  the  aaBiinolb,  are  ntermoBed  thoie  <€ 
ihe  efc,  the  riunocenM,  aud  oAer  krge  f(mdnipe<hL 

The  body  of  «  fesMl  «lefhant  hubeen  fcuiid  entire,  with  tht 
flesh  preserved,  buried  in  ice :  it  imi  a  mane  Miomg  ito  back,  aad 
was  covered  with  coarse  red  wool,  i^otected  by  hair  of  a  coamr 
kind,  indicatiiig  that  it  wasaniohabitast  of  cooi  clinates;  indeed, 
ibe  circumatance  -al  the  body  being  presenred  in  ice,  is  a  Aurther 
proof  of  this ;  for  bad  it  been  conveyed  from  distant  regio«s,  or 
bad  the  temperature  of  nortbem  latitudes  been  much  higher  ol 
that  period,  than  at  present,  the  flesh  mast  faave  been  ^peediif 
decomposed,  before  it  eoorid  have  been  enveloped  in  iee.  Tba 
height  of  this  aniaad  was  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  fieet.  Booei 
and  teeth  of  the  mammoth  are  not  wfreqaently  foand  in  Eng- 
land, in  beds  of  dilwial  gravel  and  clay,  and  in  caverns :  they 
are  found  chiefly  in  low  situations,  such  as  the  Vale  of  the  Thamea, 
and  the  Vale  of  the  Severn.  The  mammoth  beam  a  near  resem- 
blar>ce  to  the  Indian  elephant,  but  Cavier  regards  it  as  a  distinct 
species. 

The  rhinoceros,  <9f  which  there  are  three  large  species,  and 
one  smaller,  appears  to  have  Irved  with  the  fossil  elephant :  their 
bones  are  feund  together  ;  but  it  is  in  Siberia,  that  the  bones  of 
the  rhinoceros  are  most  numerous,  and  best  preserved,  in  the 
year  1771,  the  entire  body  of  one  of  these  animals,  was  found  in 
the  frozen  sands  of  that  country. 

Bones  and  teeth  of  the  hippopotamus  are  found  m  Eng- 
land, France,  Germany,  and  Italy :  there  are  two  species ;  the 
largest  resembles  the  Afirican  hippopotamus,  the  smaller  is  the 
size  of  the  wild  boar.  Bones  and  teeth  of  a  large  animal,  called 
the  mastodon,  are  found  both  m  Europe  and  America.  The  great 
mastodon  had  pointed  grinders ;  it  was  a  native  of  North  Amer- 
ica, and  equalled  in  size  the  elephant,  which  in  many  particulars 
il  resembled.  Its  bones,  and  even  entire  skeletons,  have  been 
found  in  salt-marshes :  but  what  is  more  extraordinary,  parts  of 
the  fle^h  and  the  stomach,  have  been  found  with  them.  Among^ 
the  vegetable  substances  in  the  stomach,  were  distinguished  the 
remains  of  some  plants  known  in  Virginia.   The  Indians beUevei 
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that  this  animal  is  still  living  north  of  the  Missouri;  and  the 
above  circumstances  render  it  probable,  that  this  species  of  mas- 
todon has  not  been  long  extinct  Bones  of  other  species  of  the 
mastodon  are  found  in  Europe  and  South  America;  these  are 
probably  more  ancient.  Teeth  of  a  gigantic  species  of  tapir, 
equal  in  size  to  the  rhinoceros,  have  been  found  in  France  and 
Germany  :*  the  bones  of  horses  are  also  found  in  great  abun- 
dance, with  the  bones  of  the  above-mentioned  animals.  Bones 
and  horns  of  the  elk,  the  stag,  and  of  various  species  of  deer, 
and  of  oxen,  some  of  which  closely  resemble  existing  species, 
are  often  intermixed  with  the  bones  of  elephants  and  other  an- 
cient  animals.  With  these  animal  remains,  are  also  found  the 
bones  of  carnivorous  animals  of  the  size  of  the  lion,  the  tiger, 
and  the  hyena ;  the  bones  of  bears  are  numerous,  particularly  in 
caverns. 

The  number  of  bones  belonging  both  to  the  order  of  pachy- 
dermata,  and  of  ruminant  and  carnivorous  quadrupeds,  is  so 
great  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  tnat  the  an- 
imals were  inhabitants  of  northern  or  temperate  climates.  In 
America  have  been  found  the  bones  of  two  large  animals,  of  ex- 
traordinary form.  The  megatherium  is  the  size  of  the  rhinoce- 
ros ;  it  unites  part  of  the  structure  of  the  armadillo,  with  that  of 
the  sloth ;  its  claws  are  of  vast  length  and  size.  The  megalonii 
was  nearly  similar  in  form,  but  smaller. 

Bones  of  the  camel,  and  sf)me  other  species  of  large  mammit 
erous  quadrupeds  have  been  occasionally  found,  but  they  are  of 
rare  occurrence.  For  a  knowledge  of  nearly  all  the  above  spe- 
cies of  fossil  mammiferous  quadrupeds,  we  are  indebted  to  the 
researches  of  Cuvier.   Their  bones,  he  observes,  ^^are  found  in 


*  The  moflt  perfect  tooth  of  thU  animal  which  is  at  present  known,  was  tamd 
near  Grenoble ;  the  enamel  is  as  fresh  as  that  of  a  recent  tooth.  This  tooifa,  d 
which  their  are  models  in  the  principal  museums  in  Europe,  is  in  Uie  uithor*B  col- 
lection ;  it  was  purchased  by  him,  at  the  sale  of  the  late  M.  Faujas  St  Pond,  to- 
gether with  the  tooth  of  a  South  American  ma.^todon  found  in  the  volcano  of  Im- 
habura  in  the  Cordilleras,  and  the  tooth  of  a  European  mastodon,  fiMiad  witfi  tfitt  of 
|he  gigantic  tapir,  near  Grenoble. 
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that  mass  of  earth,  sand  and  mud,  that  diluvium,  which  covers 
oar  large  plains,  fills  our  caverns,  and  chokes  up  the  fissures  in  ma- 
ny of  our  rocks.  They  incontestibly  formed  the  population  of  the 
continents,  at  the  epoch  of  the  great  catastrophe,  which  has  de- 
stroyed their  races,  and  has  prepared  the  soil,  on  which  the  ani- 
Bsals  of  the  present  day  subsist.  Whatever  resemblance  certain 
of  these  species  bear  to  those  of  existing  species,  the  general  mass 
of  this  population  had  a  different  character;  the  greater  part  of 
the  races  which  composed  it,  have  been  utterly  destroyed. 
Among  all  these  mammiferous  animals,  the  greater  number  of 
which  have  their  congeners  living  at  the  present  day,  there  has 
not  been  found  a  single  bone  or  tooth  of  any  species  of  ape  or 
noDkey.  Nor  is  there  any  trace  of  man :  all  the  human  bones 
which  have  been  found  along  with  those  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  have  occurred  accidentally ;  and  their  number  besides 
is  exceedingly  small,  which  assuredly  would  not  have  been  the 
ease,  if  men  had  been  then  settled  in  the  countries  which  these 
animals  inabited/^  When  Cuvicr  published  the  first  edition  of 
his  Recherches  sur  les  Ossetnens  fossUes^  he  too  hastily  conclu- 
ded, that  we  were  already  acquainted  with  all  the  existing  spe- 
cies of  large  land  quadrupeds ;  and  hence  he  inferred,  that  it  was 
highly  improbable,  that  any  of  the  species  of  unknown  quadru- 
peds, whose  bones  are  found  in  diluvial  soils,  should  be  still  living. 
Since  that  time,  a  large  species  of  living  tapir  has  been  found  in 
the  East  Indies;  and  other  discoveries  of  new  quadrupeds  have 
been  made :  hence  we  cannot  conclude  with  absolute  certainty, 
that  all  the  species  of  unknown  fossil  quadrupeds  are  extinct, 
though  it  seems  highly  probable  that  the  greater  number  of  the 
races  have  perished.  The  animals  whose  bones  are  found  in 
peat  bogs  and  marshes, — such  as  the  elk  in  Ireland,  and  the  great 
inastodon  in  Kentucky, — may,  I  conceive,  be  referred  with  much 
probabiUty,  to  a  more  recent  epoch,  than  that  in  which  the  dilu- 
vial beds  were  deposited. 

Skeletons,  both  of  the  Irish  elk  and  the  great  American  masto- 
don, have  been  found  erect  in  peat  bogs  and  marshes,  which 
proves  that  the  surface  of  the  ground  has  undergone  little  change 
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since  the  animals  perished ;  and  the  further  crrcumstance,  of  the 
flesh  and  stomach  of  the  mastodon  being  found  near  the  surface, 
not  protected,  like  the  bodies  of  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros 
found  in  Siberia,  by  ice,  seems  to  preclude  the  belief  in  the  high 
antiquity  of  these  animal  remains ;  and  it  is  admitted  by  Cufier, 
that  they  are  in  better  preservation  than  any  other  fossil  bones* 
The  quadrupeds  whose  bones  are  buried  in  beds  of  clay,  sand  or 
gravel,  or  accumulated  in  caverns,  undoubtedly  Kved  in  a  very 
remote  period,  and  under  a  different  condition  of  our  planet  to 
the  present  one.  The  northern  parts  of  Europe  seem  now  inca- 
pable of  supporting  the  immense  number  of  elephants,  which 
have  formerly  spread  over  all  the  valleys  bordering  the  Froien 
Ocean.  Were  we  to  suppose  that  the  temperature  of  the  earth 
was  then  higher  than  at  present,  which  the  remains  of  palms  and 
other  tropical  plants  found  in  northern  latitudes  would  render 
probable,  this  would  not  remove  the  difficulty ;  for  the  fiict,  that 
entire  bodies  of  elephants  have  been  preserved  in  ice,  and  that 
their  skins  were  covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  wool  and  hair,  proves 
that  these  animals  were  constituted  for  living  in  cold  climates^  and 
that  their  remains  have  not  been  transported  to  any  great  dis- 
tance, from  the  countries  which  they  inhabited.* 

The  remains  of  these  large  quadrupeds  occur  in  different  states 
of  preservation.  In  the  frozen  regions  of  the  North,  the  ivory  of 
the  tusks  is  perfect.  In  beds  of  clay,  the  bones  and  teeth  are  fre- 
quently impregnated  with  mineral  matter ;  but  in  gravel  they  are 
generally  in  a  loose  or  friable  state,  or  at  least  4hey  soon  become 
so  after  exposure  to  the  air.  In  the  Phil.  Journal  of  Edinburgh^ 
January  1828,  an  account  is  given  of  numerous  bones  of  the  mas- 
todon, rhinoceros  and  other  animals,  having  been  found  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  near  Irrawady  River,  in  Ava.  These 
bones,  though  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  are  stated  to  be  ex- 


*A  friend  has  suggested,  that  the  Siberian  elephants  were  probably  mignUmy, 
and  passed  the  winter  months  in  more  temperate  latitudes.  If  this  were  the  case, 
indiTiduals  that  from  lameness  or  disease  were  unable  to  travel,  may  htewe  been  fah 
crusted  with  ice  immediately  after  death. 
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treinely  hard,  beiog  impregnated  with  iron  ;  but  of  the  causes 
bj  which  this  impregnation  was  effected,  we  are  at  present  ig- 
norant. 

The  bones  of  carnivorous  animals  are  most  abundant  in  cav-  - 
ems :  there  are  some  circumstances  which  render  their  occur- 
rence in  such  situations  very  difficult  to  explain  in  a  satisfactory 
manner. 

It  has  been  long  known  to  naturalists  and  travellers,  that  there 
are  numerous  caverns  in  the  calcareous  mountains  of  Germany 
and  Hungary,  the  floors  of  which  are  covered  with  clay,  envel- 
oping a  prodigious  quantity  of  bones  and  teeth  of  carnivorous 
animals.  The  bones  in  these  caverns  are  ne&rly  the  same,  over 
an  extent  of  more  than  one  hundred  leagues.  More  than  three 
fiNirths  belong  to  species  of  bears  that  are  now  extinct  ;\  two 
thirds  of  the  remaining  part  belong  to  an  unknown  species  of  hy- 
ena ;  a  smaller  number  belong  to  a  species  of  lion  or  tiger,  or  of 
the  wolf  or  dog ;  a  very  few  belong  to  small  carnivorous  animals, 
allied  to  the  fox  and  polecat.  The  bones  are  nearly  in  the  same 
state  in  all  these  caverns :  they  are  found  scattered  and  detached, 
partly  broken,  but  never  rounded  by  attrition,  and  consequently 
not  brought  from  a  distance  by  water.  They  are  rather  lighter 
and  more  fragile  than  recent  bones,  but  still  preserve  their  true 
animal  matter,  containing  much  gelatine,  and  are  not  in  the  least 
petrified.  The  bones  are  all  enveloped  in  earth  which  is  pene- 
trated with  animal  matter ;  except  a  few  bones  on  the  surface, 
of  a  different  kind,  which  have  been  brought  there  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, and  are  less  decomposed. 

The  most  remarkable  of  these  caverns  are  those  of  Gaylen- 
leoth  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Wiesent,  in  Bavaria ;  they  vary 
in  height  from  ten  to  forty  feet,  and  are  connected  by  narrow  low 
passages.  The  animal  earth  intermingled  with  bones,  is  in  many 
places  more  than  ten  feet  deep  ;  according  to  the  account 


*  The  most  eommoD  ipecief  of  betr  in  these  ctTerns,  the  Urauf  8pel«ufl,  was  of  the 
sfaw  of  A  bone.  The  fossil  bytna  was  one  third  larger  than  any  known  living  spe« 
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of  a  German  writer,  M.  Esper,  would  fill  many  hundred  wag* 
gons.  There  is  also  a  cavern,  or  aeries  of  caverns,  at  Adehfaerg 
in  Camioia,  much  larger  than  any  m  Germany  :  the  caves  are  of 
variable  dimensions,  and  are  stated  to  extend  more  than  three 
leagues  in  a  right  line,  at  which  distance  there  b  a  lake  which 
prevents  further  access.  The  floors  of  these  caverns  are  covered 
with  indurated  clay,  enveloping  the  bones  of  bears,  and  other 
carnivorous  animals,  similar  to  those  in  the  caverns  of  Germany 
and  Hungary.  In  one  part  of  this  cavern,  or  series  of  caverns, 
the  entire  skeleton  of  a  young  bear  was  discovered,  envdoped  m 
clay  or  mud,  between  blocks  of  limestone  which  lay  on  one  side 
of  the  cave.  Adelsberg  is  situated  on  the  great  road  firom  Trieste 
to  Laybach,  and  has  been  much  visited  by  travellers.  The  river 
Pinka  is  lost  in  this  cavern,  terminating  in  a  subterranean  lake, 
fi^m  which  another  river  emerges  on  the  northern  side,  whkh 
has  received  the  name  of  Unz.  There  are  incmstationa  of  sta- 
lactites in  these,  as  well  as  in  all  other  calcareous  caverns ;  and 
in  many  parts,  the  bones  and  earthy  matter  are  covered  by  sta- 
lactites. Formerly,  these  bones  formed  an  important  artide  of 
commerce,  being  used  in  medicince,  and  sold  under  the  name  of 
the  fossil  unicorn.  Single  skeletons  of  large  quadrupeds  have 
formerly  been  discovered  in  caverns  in  this  country ;  but  we  had 
no  authentic  account  of  the  bones  of  carnivorous  animals  having 
been  found  in  any  English  caves,  previously  to  the  year  1691 ; 
when  some  labourers  working  in  a  quarry  at  Kirkdale  near  Kir* 
by  Moorside,  in  Yorkshire,  discovered  an  opening  covered  over 
with  rubbish  and  earth,  about  100  feet  above  the  neighbouring 
brook.  This  was  the  mouth  of  a  low  cavern,  extending  about 
300  feet  into  the  rock.  The  floor  of  the  cavern  was  covert  with 
broken  bones  and  teeth  of  various  animals,  encased  in  a  stratum 
of  mud  about  a  foot  thick.  Fortunately,  this  cavern  was  exam- 
ined by  Professor  Buckland  of  Oxford,  soon  after  its  discovery ; 
who  has  published  a  very  luminous  account  of  its  structure  and 
contents,  elucidated  by  references  to  the  most  remarkable  cav- 
erns in  other  countries  which  he  has  visited,  containing  bones  of 
carnivorous  animals.   The  bones  in  the  Kirkdale  Cave  are  bio- 
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kn  ftnd  gnawed,  and  some  of  them  preserve  the  marks  of  the 
taetb  which  have  fractured  them.  Even  the  ezcremeots  of  ani« 
Halt  flimilar  to  those  of  the  hyena,  have  been  discovered  with 
ttem.  The  bones  m  this  cave  differ  much  from  those  m  the 
eaves  of  Germany ;  as  a  great  number  of  them  belong  to  herbi- 
vorooB  animab,  and  the  carnivorous  animals  whose  remains  are 
moM  abundant,  are  hyenas.  Among  these  remains,  Professor 
BocUand  has  ascertained  bones  of  the  ibilowing  orders : — 

Xkamivorous  Quadrupeds. — The  hyena,  tiger,  bear,  wolf,  fox 
and  weasel. 

PfMckydermaUL — ^The  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  and 
hone. 

Rodentia  or  Onawers. — ^The  hare,  rabbit,  rat,  water-rat,  and 
mouse. 

Riutmant  Animals. — The  ox,  and  fragments  and  bones  of 
three  species  of  deer. 

Bird$. — ^The  raven,  pigeon,  larii,  snipe,  and  a  small  species  of 
duck. 

From  the  great  number  of  the  bones  of  the  hyena  found  in  this 
cave,  Pn^sssor  Buckland  infers  that  it  had  long  been  the  habita- 
tioo  of  these  animals.  It  is  their  ascertained  habit  partly  to  de- 
TOur  the  bones  of  their  prey ;  they  also  devour  the  dead  bodies  of 
their  own  species ;  like  wolves  they  are  gregarious  and  hunt  in 
packs.  From  the  habits  of  the  hyena,  he  explains  the  occur- 
vence  of  the  remams  of  large  herbivorous  quadrupeds  like  the  el- 
ephant in  so  low  a  cave  as  that  of  Kirkdale ;  they  have  been 
dragged  into  it  by  these  voracious  animals.  4Beveral  English 
eavems  have  since  been  explored.  In  some  of  them  there  are 
bones  both  of  herbivorous  and  carnivorous  animals,  similar  to 
those  in  the  Kirkdale  Cave.  These  caves  are  described  in  Pro- 
leesor  Buckland^s  valuable  work  entitled  ReliquitB  DUucianm. 

That  the  caverns,  in  which  the  bones  of  carnivorous  animals 
are  found  in  such  prodigious  quantities,  were  the  retreats  of  some 
of  these  animals,  cannot  be  doubted.  Many  circumstances  de- 
scribed in  the  account  of  the  Kirkdale  Cave,  can  be  explain- 
ed only  by  admiitting  it.   There  are,  however,  other  circumstan- 
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ces,  particularly  in  the  caves  of  Grermany,  which  would  imply, 
that  part  of  the  bones  belong  to  animals  that  had  fallen  through 
fissures,  which  formerly  opened  into  these  caverns,  or  that  the 
bones  themselves  had  been  carried  by  water  through  these  fis- 
sures. In  the  cave  at  Galenreuth,  there  are  rounded  fragments 
of  limestone,  intermixed  with  the  bones,  and  the  entrance  of 
some  of  the  caverns  is  much  too  smaU  to  have  admitted  the  ani- 
mals whose  bones  are  found  in  them.  I  think  it  is  also  probable, 
that  a  violent  convulsion  of  nature,  as  a  rising  deluge  and  the 
fierce  war  of  elements  without,  might  have  driven,  under  the 
strong  impulse  of  alarm,  numerous  animals  of  different  species 
into  the  same  caverns,  where  they  devoured  each  other,  and 
their  bones  have  been  intermixed  with  those  of  the  former  inhab- 
itants. It  is  also  highly  probable,  that  the  entrances  of  many  of 
the  caverns,  and  the  caverns  themselves,  have  been  formerly 
more  lofty  than  at  present,  but  have  been  gradually  lowered  by 
the  subsidence  of  the  upper  strata.  Indeed  it  is  admitted,  that 
the  caverns  and  grottoes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Adelsberg, 
have  occasioned  numerous  depressions  of  the  surface.  Such  an 
efiect  must  generally  take  place,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  with 
the  strata  over  caverns.  Most  calcareous  caverns  appear  to  have 
been  originally  formed  by  subterranean  streams  of  water,  wadi- 
ing  out  their  regular  beds  of  clay  between  the  limestones  strata ; 
and  when  the  cavern  is  formed,  the  upper  strata  must  gradually 
or  suddenly  descend.  If  the  same  process  of  excavation  by  sub- 
terranean water  take  place  slowly,  the  subsidence  may  be  so 
gradual,  as  scarcely  to  be  perceived  in  the  lapse  of  centuries.  I 
am  acquainted  with  an  instance  of  the  gradual  subsidence  of  a 
hill  of  oolite  in  Lincolnshire  within  the  memory  of  man,  support- 
ed by  undoubted  testimony.  There  is  also  a  fact  respecting  the 
calcareous  mountains  near  Ingleton  and  Settle  in  Yorkshire,  il- 
lustrative of  the  manner  in  which  bones  may  be  introduced  into 
caverns;  but  still  more  so,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  fissures  of 
calcareous  rocks,  bordering  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  have  beeo 
filled  with  bones  of  herbivorous  animals. 

The  mountain  of  transition  limestone  of  Craven  in  Yorkshire, 
forms  in  many  parts,  a  nearly  flat  elevated  surface  of  table  land, 
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oOTered  with  vegetation,  but  intersected  by  numeroas  fissures  or 
chasms  of  vast  length  and  depth,  varying  from  a  few  inches  to  a 
foot  or  more  in  width.  Many  of  these  fissures  widen  as  they  de- 
iceod  ;  and  at  the  bottom,  streams  of  water  may  be  frequently 
heard  running.  During  snow,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  sheep  to 
be  lost  in  these  chasms,  and  the  whole  surface  is  extremely  dan- 
gerous to  traverse  in  the  dark.  Limestone  plains,  intersected  by 
mch  fissures,  may  be  regarded  as  natural  traps  for  herbivorous 
animak,  into  which  they  may  fall  in  whole  droves,  when  chased 
by  beasts  of  prey.  Their  bones  may  either  stick  fast  in  the  fis- 
sores,  and  be  afterwards  inclosed  in  calcareous  stalactites,  or 
Ihey  may  be  carried  by  subterranean  currents  into  caverns,  which 
hare  no  communication  with  the  surface.  Such  was  the  cavern 
at  the  Buirs  Eye  mine,  near  Worksworth  in  Derbyshire,  which 
was  opened  by  mining  operations  in  the  year  1663,  and  contain- 
ed the  entire  skeleton  of  an  elephant* 

The  bones  of  existing  species  of  animals  in  peat,  or  in  alluvial 
soil,  may  occasionally  be  found  intermixed  with  fossils  from  an- 
ient strata ;  for  when  the  rocks  which  contain  the  organic  re^ 
mains  of  li  former  world,  are  exposed  to  the  disintegrating  efiects 
of  atmospheric  action,  the  fossils  being  generally  harder  than  the 
stone  in  which  they  are  imbedded,  fall  out,  and  may  be  carried 
down  by  casual  inundations  and  mixed  with  recent  alluvial  depo- 
sHb*  It  may  also  happen  that  recent  bones  have  been  transported 
by  the  same  cause,  and  intermixed  with  ancient  diluvial  deposits : 
aach  intermixtures  are  not  of  firequent  occurrence,  but  they  should 
be  most  carefully  noticed  by  the  geologist,  or  they  may  be  the 
source  of  very  erroneous  inductions. 

Baron  Cuvier  maintains  that  the  anoplotherium,  and  paleothe- 
riom,  found  in  the  gypsum  strata  near  Paris,  belong  to  a  more 
ancient  creation  than  the  fossil  elephant  and  mastodon.  Many 
bets  might  be  cited  (did  the  limits  of  the  present  volume  per- 
mit,) which  oppose  the  opinion  of  this  distinguished  naturalist. 
The  remains  of  elephahts  found  in  beds  analogous  to  the  Lon- 
don clay,  and  of  the  mastodon  and  beaver  found  under  beds  of 
sandstone  snd  limestone  at  Alpnach,  must  surely  be  as  ancient,  as 
the  quadrupedal  remains  in  the  Paris  basin. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


CffiOLOGIC AL  THBORIES^THE  FORMATION  OF  yALLIES.^DELUC»» 
AND  DENUOATIONfiU 

Thbrb  are  few  subjects  on  which  the  opinioiM  of  geologisti 
have  been  more  divided,  than  the  formation  of  valliea.  The 
principal  theories  that  have  been  advanced,  ascribe  their  forma- 
tion to  one  or  other  of  the  following  causes. 

Ist,  To  the  original  inequalities  of  the  earth^s  surface. 

3d,  To  excavation  by  rivers  that  flow  through  them. 

3d,  To  the  elevation  or  subsidence  of  part  of  the  earth's  surfiue. 

4th,  To  excavations  caused  by  the  sudden  retreat  of  the  sea 
from  our  present  continent. 

5th,  To  excavations  by  inundations  or  deluges,  that  have  sud- 
denly swept  over  the  surface  of  different  parts  of  the  globe. 

I  shall  briefly  notice  the  leading  facts  that  favour  or  oppose 
each  of  these  theories. — The  phenomena  presented  by  diflfereot 
vallies,  are  frequently  various  and  complicated,  and  indicate, 
that  several  causes  have  co-operated  in  their  excavation,  or  io 
moulding  them  into  their  present  form.  The  disappearance  of 
large  portions  of  strata,  from  districts  which  they  have  once  evi* 
dently  covered,  is  also  a  phenomenon  of  frequent  occurrence; 
and  its  explanation  must  be  sought,  from  some  of  the  same 
causes,  that  have  excavated  vallies. 

The  first  of  the  above  theories  is  that  of  Werner :  he  supposed 
that  all  the  matter  of  which  primary,  transition,  and  aecondaiy 
rocks  are  formed,  was  originally  held  in  solution  by  water,  and 
t^at  the  water,  so  saturated  with  mineral  matter,  covered  the 
whole  globe.  The  primary  rocks  of  granite  were  formed  hj 
chemical  precipitation,  and  their  peaked  summits  and  declivitieB 
were  the  result  of  their  original  deposition.  On  the  steep  sides 
of  these  primary  mountains  were  subsequently  deposited  the  dit 
ferent  schbtose  rocks,  and  all  the  secondary  strata.  During  tke 
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lime  that  these  rocks  were  depositing,  the  water,  thougli  nearly 
saturated  with  mineral  matter,  was  capable  of  supporting  animal 
life,  and  the  shells  and  remains  of  zoophytes  and  fish,  were  envel- 
oped in  the  strata  at  the  period  of  their  deposition.  According 
to  this  theory,  when  the  water  retired  from  the  present  conti- 
nents, the  mountains  and  vallies  were  already  formed. 

The  theory  of  Werner  requires  for  its  support  the  admission  of 
conditions,  which  appear  in  the  present  state  of  our  experience 
impossible,  and  it  is  at  variance  with  existing  phenomena.  The 
vertical  position  of  beds  of  pudding-stone,  sandstone,  and  the  ter- 
tiary strata  in  the  Alps,  could  not  have  been  their  original  one ; 
nor  can  the  bendings  and  contortions  of  the  strata,  so  common  in 
Alpine  countries,  be  explained  by  original  deposition.  A  further 
accoant  of  part  of  Werner's  theory  is  given,  Chap.  IX.  page  161. 

The  second  theory.  That  all  vallies  have  been  excavated  by 
the  rivers  that  flow  through  them,  was  maintained  by  Dr.  Hutton 
and  Professor  Playfair :  it  formed  a  part  of  their  general  theory 
of  the  earth ;  the  leading  propositions  of  which  are,  that  the  sur- 
free  of  the  present  continents  is  wearing  down  by  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere  and  by  torrents,  and  that  the  materials  are  carried 
by  rivers  into  the  sea,  and  there  deposited.  At  a  future  period 
these  materials  will  be  melted  or  consolidated  by  subterranean 
beat  under  the  pressure  of  the  ocean,  and  subsequently,  by  the 
expansive  force  of  central  fire,  the  bed  of  the  ocean  will  be  eleva- 
ted, and  form  new  continents.  According  to  this  theory,  our  pre- 
sent continents  have  been  also  formed  from  the  ruins  of  a  prece- 
ding world,  and  elevated  by  a  similar  cause.  It  is  only  with  that 
part  of  the  Huttonian  system  which  relates  to  the  excavation  of 
^leys,  that  we  have  at  present  any  concern.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  a  theory  which  maintains  that  the  continents  were  raised 
irom  the  ocean  by  subterranean  fire,  should  limit  the  formation 

ntllies  to  the  action  of  the  rivers  that  run  through  them  ;  for  if 
the  taod  were  raised  by  an  expansive  power  acting  from  beneath, 
it  seems  to  follow  as  a  necessary  corollary,  that  the  surface  would 
1>e  nneqaally  elevated,  and  broken  into  inequalities  by  the  same 
canae ;  unless  we  suppose,  that  every  part  presented  an  equal  de- 
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gree  of  resistance  to  the  moving  force.  There  must,  therefore, 
have  been  original  inequalities  or  vallies,  which  determined  the 
direction  of  the  water-courses  in  the  first  instance,  though  the 
form  of  these  vallies  may  have  been  subsequently  modified,  by 
the  action  of  water.  That  all  vallies  have  been  excavated  by 
the  rivers  that  flow  through  them,  is  opposed  by  many  decisive 
facts.  Before  their  excavation^  the  water  must  have  had  less 
force  than  at  present,  as  the  fall  would  be  gentle^  and  the  pies' 
ent  eflect  of  rivers  in  large  vallies  is  not  to  excavate  them  deeper, 
but  to  fill  them  with  alluvial  depositions.  There  are  numerous 
deep  valleys  in  the  Alps,  that  are  closed  at  one  end  by  steep 
mountains  or  perpendicular  walls  of  rock,  and  which  were  orgi* 
Bally  closed,  and  are  now  nearly  closed,  at  the  other  end  alsa 
Such  are  the  valley  of  Thones  near  Annecy,  the  valley  of  Cha- 
mouni,  and,  on  a  larger  scale,  they  valley  of  Geneva.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  valley  of  Thones,  and  that  of  Geneva,  have  once 
been  filled  with  water,  and  formed  lakes :  by  an  earthquake,  or 
by  the  erosion  of  water,  a  fissure  has  been  made,  which  has 
drained  the  greater  part  of  these  valleys ;  but  it  is  obvious  that 
the  valleys  could  not  have  been  formed  by  the  original  lakes,  or 
by  the  rivers  that  flowed  into  them.  If  vallies  were  formed  hj 
the  erosion  of  rivers,  the  lakes  through  which  these  rivers  flow, 
must  have  long  since  been  -filled  up  by  the  materials  brought  into 
them.  To  say  that  the  lakes  were  once  deeper  than  at  present, 
is  giving  up  the  theory ;  for  lakes  are  only  the  deeper  parts  of 
vallies. 

Had  the  valley  of  Borrowdale  in  Cumberland  been  excavated 
by  the  water  that  flows  from  it,  the  lake  of  Keswick,  at  its  en- 
trance, must  have  received  all  the  materials,  and  been  long  since 
choked  up.  Or  had  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  ten  thousand  feet 
deep  and  sixty  miles  in  length,  been  excavated  by  the  Rhone,  the 
quantity  of  matter  brought  down  by  this  river,  would  not  only 
have  filled  the  lake  of  Geneva  into  which  it  empties  itself,  but  the 
broad  valley  in  which  the  lake  lies,  must  also  have  been  filled  up, 
and  raised  to  the  height  of  the  Jura.  That  the  lake  of  Geneva, 
and  ail  lakes  into  which  large  rivers  flow,  are  gradually  filling  up, 
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has  been  before  stated;  but  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  is  not,  nor 
are  other  valleys  becoming  deeper.  The  upper  part  of  this  val- 
ley has  evidently  been  itself  a  lake,  closed  in,  or  nearly  so,  by  the 
rocks  at  Martigny. 

The  action  of  torrents  in  Alpine  districts,  may  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  widen  fissures  already  made,  or  to  scoop  out  glens  in  the 
softer  beds  on  the  sides  of  mountains ;  but  they  appear  inade- 
quate to  the  original  formation  of  large  longitudinal  vallies. — 
Water-courses  running  on  the  edges  of  nearly  vertical  beds,  may 
scoop  out  a  portion  of  a  softer  bed^  placed  between  two  hard 
rocks,  and  thus  form  small  longitudinal  vallies.  I  have  observed 
several  instances  of  such  vallies  in  the  Alps,  which  may  probably 
have  been  ftirrowed  by  mountain  torrents  in  the  course  of  ages. 
Some  vallies,  as  Les  Echelles,  near  Chambery,  are  closed  at  one 
end  by  a  perpendicular  wall  of  rock :  through  this  rock  a  tunnel 
is  made  for  the  road  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  conceive,  that  any 
action  of  water-courses  could  have  formed  such  a  valley.  There 
is  only  a  feeble  stream  that  flows  from  it.*  Malm  Cove,  at  the 
bead  of  the  valley  of  the  Aire,  in  Yorkshire,  is  a  perpendicular 
wall  of  limestone  two  hundred  feet  high  :  at  its  feet  the  river  rises; 
but  no  conceivable  action  of  the  river  could  have  originally  form- 
ed this  valley.  Whatever  extension  we  may  reasonably  grant  to 
the  action  of  rivers,  it  will  not  be  found  sufllicient  for  the  excava- 
tion of  valleys,  except  in  particular  situations. 

The  third  theory,  which  attributes  the  formation  of  vallies  to 
the  elevation  of  mountain  ranges,  appears  to  assign  a  cause, 
that  will  explain,  in  a  simple  manner,  the  formation  of  many  val- 
lies ;  bnt  on  examination,  it  will  be  found  inadequate  to  explain 
the  phenomena  of  other  vallies,  without  the  concurrence  of  dil- 
hivial  action. 

If  the  crust  of  the  globe  were  broken  and  raised  in  parallel 
ridges,  they  might  form  mountain  ranges,  with  vallies  between 
them,  like  what  are  observed  bordering  the  central  range  of  the 


*For  a  particular  account  of  the  structure  of  this  valley,  see  Travels  in  the  Taran- 
tte,  vol.  i.  page  109.  * 
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Alps ;  the  arched  stratification  of  many  of  the  calcareous  mouo^ 
tains,  and  the  vertical  position  of  the  beds,  favour  this  hypothesis. 

In  some  instances,  where  the  beds  of  a  mountain  are  raised 
from  an  horizontal,  to  a  nearly  vertical  position,  they  would  leave 
a  chasm  proportionate  to  the  part  that  had  been  raised ;  and  Uiis 
might  form  the  bed  of  a  lake.  The  steep  escarpments  which  the 
calcareous  mountains  in  Switzerland  and  Savoy  present  to  the 
lakes  which  they  border,  indicate  that  the  beds  of  the  lakes  werQ 
formed  in  the  hollows  that  had  been  left  by  the  elevation  of  the 
mountains.  The  beds  of  the  mountains  on  the  opposite  side,  gen- 
erally slope  down  to  the  lakes :  hence  M.  De  Luc  inferred,  that 
it  was  these  mountains  that  had  sunk  down,  and  left  the  chasm 
which  forms  the  bed  of  the  lake.  Either  of  these  theories  will 
explain  the  formation  of  deep  lakes  in  mountainous  countries, 
in  a  more  satisfactory  manner,  than  that  which  attributes  the 
deepening  of  their  beds  to  the  erosion  of  water. 

Nor  is  the  elevation  of  parts  of  the  earth^s  surface  by  a  pow« 
er  acting  from  beneath,  unsupported  by  undoubted  facta.  We 
have  instances  in  our  own  island  of  the  strata  being  broken,  and 
raised  five  or  six  hundred  feet.  (See  pages  114  and  145.)  And 
so  recently  as  the  year  1822,  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  over  an  ex- 
tent of  one  hundred  miles,  was  permanently  raised  up,  and  be- 
came  dry  land.  (See  page  78.)  These  facts  may  make  us 
more  ready  to  acknowledge  the  operation  of  a  similar  elevating 
power,  having  acted  with  greater  intensity,  and  more  extensivdyt 
in  former  ages. 

Transversal  vallies,  or  those  which  cut  through  mountain  ran- 
ges, nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  ranges  they  in- 
tersect, may  have  been  originally  fissures  or  openings,  made  ei- 
ther at  the  period  when  the  ranges  were  elevated,  or  subse- 
quently, by  the  same  causes  that  have  rent  and  displaced  the  sec- 
ondary strata.  These  fissures  may  have  been  afterwards  widen- 
ed by  diluvial  agency. 

Geologists  seem  now  generally  agreed,  that  the  action  of  rivers 
is  not  suflicient  to  explain  all  the  phenomena  of  vallies,  and  still 
less  to  account  for  the  fragments  of  rocks  scattered  over  extcn- 
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■re  plaiof ,  at  an  immense  distance  from  Alpine  districts,  where 
vocks  similar  to  tiiese  fragments  occur.  Another  phenomenon 
of  more  importance,  is  altogether  inexplicable,  by  the  action  of 
lifers.  Immense  tracts  of  the  secondary  strata,  several  hundred 
feet  in  depth,  have,  in  some  districts,  been  torn  off,  and  the  ma- 
teriab  entirely  removed,  except  detached  patches,  which  here 
and  there  form  isolated  caps  on  distant  hills ;  and  incontestably 
prore^  that  they  were  once  parts  of  one  continuous  stratum  or 
fbnnation.  Numerous  instances  of  this  might  be  cited  in  our 
owD  island.  This  local  disappearance  of  a  stratum  or  formation, 
properly  been  called  Denudation.  The  theory  advanced  by 
Mr.  Farey,  to  explain  these  denudations,  was,  that  the  surface 
had  been  broken  and  swept  away  by  the  near  approach  of  a 
eomet.  But  the  most  rational  explanation  that  can  be  offered, 
k  that  which  ascribes  the  effect  to  a  mighty  deluge,  sweeping 
over  the  surface  of  the  globe,  tearing  off  part  of  its  crust,  and 
transporting  the  fragments  into  distant  regions,  or  into  the  ocean. 
The  case  is  one  which  may  be  truly  said  to  be  dignus  vindice  no- 
Jm,  and  the  geologist  is  compelled  to  call  in  the  aid  of  Neptune; 
far  none  of  the  causes  in  present  activity,  (however  we  may  ima- 
gine them  to  be  increased  in  power  or  magnitude,)  will  be  found 
adequate  to  produce  the  denudation  of  an  extensive  stratum,  and 
the  disappearance  of  the  stony  materials,  of  which  it  was  com- 
poaed. 

It  now  remains  to  notice  the  theories  which  provide  for  diluvi- 
al agency. 

The  fourth  theory,  which  attributes  the  formation  of  vallies  to 
the  sudden  retreat  of  the  sea  from  our  present  continents,  is 
founded  on  the  admitted  fact,  that  the  sea  has  once  covered 
tbem ;  and  whether  we  suppose  that  the  bed  of  the  ocean  was 
deepened  in  one  part  by  a  sudden  subsidence,  which  drew  off  the 
water  from  anof her  part ;  or  that  the  continents  emerged,  by  an 
expansive  force  acting  beneath  them, — the  effect  on  the  water 
wooM  be  nearly  the  same.  This  effect,  in  scooping  out  valleys, 
has  been  compared  to  what  may  be  observed  in  miniature  by 
the  drainage  of  the  retiring  tides  on  muddy  shores,  especially  in 
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oonfioed  estuaries  where  the  fidl  is  considerable  and  rapid,^^  the 
water  cutting  out  channeb  for  its  passage  as  it  drains  off^  but  the 
action  of  retiring  water  being  necessarily  comprised  in  the  fifth 
theory,  that  of  Dehiges,  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  longer  upon  it 

The  fifth  theory,  which  ascribes  the  formation  of  valleys,  and 
extensive  denudations  of  the  strata,  to  deluges  that  have  sudden* 
ly  swept  over  difierent  parts  of  the  globe,  has  been  maintained  by 
Professor  Pallas  and  Sir  James  Hall.  The  former  conjectured, 
that  the  inundations  that  have  covered  parts  of  the  Asiatic  cod* 
tinent  with  blocks  of  stone,  beds  of  gravel,  and  marine  remains, 
were  occasioned  by  the  formation  of  volcanic  islands  in  the  In* 
dian  Ocean.  Within  the  period  of  authentic  history,  extensive 
inundations  have  been  occasioned  by  volcanos  and  earthquakes^ 
which  affi>rd  probability  to  the  opinion  of  Pallas.  In  the  year 
1650,  a  new  volcanic  island  rose  from  the  sea  in  the  Grecian  Ar* 
obipelago ;  and  according  to  the  account  of  Kircher,  a  cotempo- 
rary  writer,  it  occasioned  the  sea  to  rise  forty  five  feet  in  height^ 
at  the  distance  of  eighty  miles,  and  destroyed  the  galleys  of  the 
Grand  Signior  in  the  port  of  Candia.  The  principal  damage 
done  by  earthquakes  to  cities  adjoining  the  sea,  is  often  effected 
by  an  enormous  wave ;  the  sea,  retiring  from  its  bed  in  the  first 
instance,  suddenly  returns  with  a  prodigious  swell,  and  in  a  few 
moments,  rushes  over  the  adjacent  country. 

Sir  James  Hall  has  given  greater  extension  and  consistency  to 
this  speculation.  He  supposes,  that  the  upheaving  of  a  large 
island  like  Sumatra,  might  take  place  so  suddenly,  as  to  drive 
the  ocean  with  great  impetuosity  over  the  summits  of  the  highest 
mountains,  and  strip  off  the  glaciers,  and  transport  them  into  dis- 
tant countries.  Ice  being  specifically  lighter  than  water,  the 
glaciers  would  carry  away  the  blocks  of  stone  that  had  fallen 
upon  them  firom  the  impending  rocks,  and  had  become  incased 
in  ice.  This  theory  of  Sir  James  HalPs,  would,  I  conceive,  of- 
fer a  better  explanation  than  any  other,  for  the  occurrence  of 
groups  of  fi'agments  of  particular  rocks,  unmixed  with  fragments 
of  other  rocks.  Each  glacier,  loaded  with  stones  from  the  rocks 
above  it,  may  be  regarded  as  a  ship  fireighted  with  specimens  of 
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its  native  mountains,  which  it  deposits,  by  thawing,  in  the  place 
where  it  ultimately  rests.  Nor  would  a  wave  or  swell  of  the  sea, 
that  had  covered  the  highest  mountains,  suddenly  subside ;  it 
would  sweep  repeatedly  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe,  at 
a  lower  and  lower  level  each  time ;  breaking  down  opposing  ob- 
itacles,  opening  new  passages  for  the  water,  and  scooping  out 
vallies  and  cols  in  the  softer  beds  and  strata.*  On  the  whole, 
the  theory  of  Sir  James  Hall  affords  perhaps  the  most  satisfac- 
tory explanation  of  diluvial  agency  that  has  yet  been  advanced. 
But  whatev^  difficulties  may  oppose  the  admission  of  this  or 
any  other  theory,  the  fact  that  the  present  continents  have  been 
■ibjected  to  the  action  of  a  deluge,  or  a  mighty  rush  of  waters, 
which  has  swept  over  the  highest  mountains,  seems  confirmed  by 
so  many  coincident  phenomena,  as  scarcely  to  leave  room  for 
doabt 

Granting  the  agency  of  a  deluge,  or  a  succession  of  deluges, 
there  are  still  phenomena  left,  that  their  action  will  not  satisfac- 
torily explain.  In  the  midland  counties  of  England,  for  instance, 
there  are  beds  of  gravel,  and  fragments  of  rock,  scattered  over 
hills,  that  are  not  only  far  distant  from  the  rocks  which  have  sup* 
plied  the  fragment,  but  which  are  separated  from  them  by  deep 
vallies,  over  which  it  is  supposed  that  the  fragments  could  not 
have  been  carried,  by  any  power  of  diluvian  agency ;  for  in  Eng- 
land, we  have  not  the  glaciers  to  assist  in  their  transportation. 
It  has  been  imagined,  that  these  fragments  and  beds  of  gravel 


*  Thoie  deprtfldoDt  in  a  range  of  mountains,  wliich  ofier  the  easiest  access  in 
eroasing  firam  one  valley  to  another,  are  in  tiie  Alps  called  Cols,  I  observed  tliat 
these  cols  were  aU  in  the  softest  beds ;  and  their  formation  admits  of  an  easy  ezpla- 
natioo  by  diluvial  action.  See  Plate  2.  fig.  2.  *<  A  range  of  mountains  with  their 
beds  highly  elevated,  is  extended  from  a  to  dd.  At  c  e  the  beds  are  of  very  soft 
slate  or  shale,  which  has  been  excavated  so  as  to  oflbr  a  passage  over  the  range^ 
^fMNigh  the  highest  part  is  several  thousand  foet  above  the  valley.  Such  is  the  Col 
de  Balm  above  Chamouni.  The  beds  probably  extended,  at  the  period  of  their  ele- 
vatloo,  in  the  direction  of  the  dotted  lines.  These  cols  could  not  be  formed  by  rivers, 
as  Tery  little  water  flows  from  them.  The  valley  of  Derwent  (see  Plate  4.  fig.  1. 
bftwMn  the  hills  S  and  6,)  wis  evidently  formed  by  the  erosion  of  wmter,  and  not  by 
the  elevation  of  its  sides ;  as  the  beds  on  each  side  are  the  same. 
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were  deposited  in  their  present  positions,  before  the  intervening 
vallies  were  scooped  out.  Bat  any  subsequent  deluge,  suflicient- 
ly  powerful  to  scoop  out  valiies,  must  also  have  swept  away  the 
loose  stones  on  the  surface.  We  must  therefore  admit,  either 
that  the  water  of  the  deluge  covered  the  earth  for  some  time, 
durmg  which  period  the  stones  and  gravel  were  deposited,  and, 
on  retiring  rapidly,  excavated  the  softer  strata  into  vallies;  or 
that  a  great  change  has  since  taken  place  in  the  level  of  particu* 
lar  situations,  by  elevation  or  subsidence. 

Many  facts  appear  to  prove,  that  both  local  and  general  changes 
have  formerly  been  effected  in  the  relative  level  of  the  land,  and 
the  bed  of  the  ocean.  The  alternations  of  marine  and  freshwa- 
ter formations  below  the  chalk  strata,  offer  a  proof  of  this ;  and 
the  occurrence  of  freshwater  shells,  and  the  remains  of  tree-ferns 
and  marsh-plants,  in  the  coal  strata,  prove  the  vicinity  of  dry 
land,  and  that  these  strata  were  not  deposited  under  a  deep  sea, 
as  appears  evidently  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  chalk  strata, 
and  also  with  the  magnesian  limestone,  that  immediately  coven 
the  coal  strata.  But  not  to  go  so  far  back  in  our  researches,  wo 
have  a  present  proof  on  the  shores  of  England,  of  the  change 
which  the  level  land  has  undergone.  A  submarine  forest,  extend- 
ing far  into  the  sea,  may  be  traced  at  low  water  on  many  of  our 
coasts,  and  particularly  on  those  of  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire. 
The  trees  are  broken  off  near  the  roots,  but  their  stumps  ars 
erect,  and  indicate  that  they  are  in  the  position  in  which  they 
have  formerly  grown.  This  fact  alone  may  serve  to  show,  that 
the  relative  level  of  the  dry  land  and  the  ocean  has  not  always 
been  the  same  that  it  is  at  present,  and  may  induce  us  to  admit, 
with  less  reluctance,  the  successive  subsidences  and  emersions  of 
the  ancient  continents,  which  the  alternation  of  marine  with 
freshwater  strata,  directly  indicate. 

It  will  not  be  foreign  to  the  present  subject  to  state,  that,  from 
recent  accounts  of  travellers  who  have  visited  Thibet,  it  appears 
that  bones  of  horses  and  deer  are  brought  down  by  avalanches 
from  the  Himmaleh  mountains,  at  the  height  of  sixteen  thousand 
feet,  and  above  the  region  of  eternal  snow.   Now  if  this  fact  be 
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veil  established,  it  would  iDdicate,  either  that  these  bones  had 
been  deposited  there  by  a  deluge,  or  that  the  mountains  had  been 
raised,  since  the  Asiatic  continent  was  peopled  by  land  quadru- 
peds analogous  to,  if  not  identical  with,  existing  species ;  for  it 
saonot  be  supposed,  that  horses  and  deer  could  hare  subsisted 
Mar  the  sununits  of  these  mountains,  surrounded  by  snow,  and 
Bur  above  the  region  of  vegetation.  If  ancient  traditions  could 
be  relied  upon  with  as  much  certainty  as  the  records  of  nature 
imprinted  on  the  crust  of  the  globe,  we  might  cite  the  fact  of 
locient  continents  having  sunk  down  since  the  world  was  peopled 
bjr  the  human  race.  Plato,  in  his  dialogue  entitled  Timanis^  says, 
that  Solon  received  an  account  from  the  priests  of  Sais  in  Egypt, 
Ihat  there  was  formerly  a  vast  country  called  the  Atlantades, 
Hlaated  beyond  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
irate  highly  civilized,  and  flourishing;  but  the  whole  country  was 
mgttlphed  in  the  ocean,  during  a  violent  earthquake. 

The  limits  of  an  elementary  treatise  will  not  admit  a  greater 
ipace  for  geological  theories,  or  for  the  further  enumeration  of 
Eicts,  that  indicate  the  former  action  of  inundations  on  the  sur- 
Blce  of  continents  and  islands,  and  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  relative  level  of  the  land,  and  the  bed  of  the  ocean, 
rbese  facts  must  be  admitted,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties 
thai  may  attend  their  explanation,  for  it  is  not  a  mere  fiction  of 
Gmcy,  that 

"Earthquakes  have  raised  to  heaven  the  lowly  vale. 

And  gulphs  the  mountains'  mighty  mass  entombed. 

And  where  the  Atlantic  rolls,  wide  continents  have  bloom'd."  BeatHe. 

Yet  whatever  proofs  we  may  have  of  such  changes,  they  are  so 
remote  from  our  present  experience,  at  least  in  this  part  of  the 
|lobe,  that  we  cannot  avoid  regarding  them  as  more  proper  sub- 
jeets  for  the  poet,  than  for  the  sober  records  of  the  natural  his- 
torian. 

Before  I  conclude,  it  may  be  right  to  advert  to  an  inquiry  that 
has  frequently  been  made — What  advantage  can  be  derived  from 
the  9tudy  of  Qeohgy  ? 
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The  value  of  every  science  must  ultimately  rest  on  its  utility : 
but  in  making  the  estimate,  we  ought  not  to  be  guided  alone  by 
the  narrow  view  of  immediate  gain.  The  material  universe  ap- 
pears destined  to  answer  two  important  purposes :  the  first  of 
which,  is  to  provide  for  the  physical  wants  of  its  various  inhabit- 
ants. Now  in  relation  to  this  purpose,  the  science  which  teaches 
us  the  structure  of  the  earth,  and  where  its  mineral  treasures  may 
be  found,  can  scarcely  be  deemed  devoid  of  utility  by  a  nation 
deriving  so  much  of  its  comfort  and  wealth,  from  its  mineral  re- 
sources. But  beside  supplying  our  physical  wants,  the  eitemal 
universe  is  destined  to  answer  a  nobler  purpose;  its  various 
objects  appear  intended  to  excite  our  curiosity,  and  stimulate  our 
intellectual  powers  to  the  discovery  of  those  laws,  by  which  the 
successive  events  we  observe  in  nature  are  governed.  Without 
this  excitement,  man  would  for  ever  remain  the  mere  creature  of 
animal  sensation,  scarcely  advanced  above  the  beasts  of  the  for- 
est ;  and  the  universe  would  be  to  him  a  mute  and  unmeaning 
succession  of  forms,  sounds,  and  colours,  without  connection,  or- 
der, or  design.  In  those  sciences,  which  have  attained  the  high- 
est degree  of  perfection,  the  skill  of  the  Creator,  and  the  ends 
and  uses  of  the  different  parts  are  most  apparent.  Geology  has 
not  yet  made  sufficient  progress,  to  carry  us  far  in  this  path  of 
inquiry ;  but  we  see  enough  to  discover,  that  the  very  disorder 
into  which  the  strata  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  are  thrown,  and 
the  inequalities  which  it  presents,  are  absolutely  necessary  to  its 
habitable  condition.  The  distribution  of  its  mineral  treasures, 
and  particularly  of  coal,  to  the  cold  and  temperate  regions  of  the 
globe,  is  well  deserving  attention,  and  implies  a  prospective  re- 
gard for  the  wants  of  civilized  man :  but  a  cold-hearted  philoso- 
phy, under  the  sanction  of  a  quaint  expression  of  Lord  Bacon,* 
has  (to  use  the  words  of  Dugald  Stewart)  made  it  fashionable 
to  omit  the  consideration  of  final  causes  entirely,  as  inconsistent 
with  the  acknowledged  rules  of  sound  philosophizing.    The  ef- 
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feet  of  this  has  been  to  divest  the  study  of  Nature  of  its  most 
attractive  charms,  and  to  sacrifice  to  a  false  idea  of  logical  rigour, 
all  the  moral  impressions  and  pleasures,  which  physical  knowl- 
edge 18  fitted  to  yield/^ 

Goology  discovers  to  us  proofs  of  the  awful  revolutions  which 
have  in  former  ages  changed  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  over- 
whelmed all  its  inhabitants :  it  reveals  to  us  the  forms  of  strange 
and  unknown  animals,  and  unfolds  the  might  and  skill  of  creative 
en^gy,  displayed  in  the  ancient  world :  indeed,  there  is  no  sci- 
ence which  presents  objects  that  so  powerfully  excite  our  admi- 
ration and  astonishment.  We  are  led  almost  irresistibly  to  spec- 
ulate on  the  past  and  future  condition  of  our  planet,  and  on  man, 
its  present  inhabitant  What  various  reflections  crowd  upon  the 
mind,  if  we  carry  back  our  thoughts  to  the  time  when  the  sur- 
&ce  of  our  globe  was  agitated  by  conflicting  elements,  or  to  the 
flQcceeding  intervals  of  repose,  when  enormous  crocodilian  ani- 
mals scoured  the  surface  of  the  deep,  or  darted  through  the  air 
ibr  their  prey ;— or  again,  to  the  state  of  the  ancient  continents, 
when  the  deep  silence  of  nature  was  broken  by  the  bellowings  of 
tbe  mammoth  and  the  mastodon,  who  stalked  the  lords  of  the 
former  world,  and  perished  in  the  last  grand  revolution  that  pre- 
ceded the  creation  of  man.  Such  speculations  are  somewhat 
humbling  to  human  pride  on  the  one  hand,  but  on  the  other,  they 
prove  our  superiority  o^r  the  rest  of  the  animal  creation ;  for  it 
has  been  regarded  by  the  wisest  philosophers  in  ancient  times,  as 
a  proof  of  the  high  future  destiny  of  man,  that  he  alone,  of  all 
terrestrial  animals,  is  endowed  with  those  powers  and  faculties, 
which  impel  him  to  speculate  on  the  past,  to  anticipate  the  fu- 
ture, and  to  extend  his  views  and  exalt  his  hopes,  beyond  this 
visible  diurnal  sphere. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


AN  OUTUNE  OF  THE  GEOLOGY  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

Geology  of  England  god  Walatw-^Tbo  priadpol  inoiimMB  tm99  m  the  w8g>Bw  tUB 
of  the  iaUnd  denoninated  the  Great  Alpine  Cham.— DiTided  ipit»  three  sseapt  or 
ranges. — Mineral  treasores  of  the  Devonian  rangc-r-Mou^tains  of  the  Cambrian 
range  and  principal  mineral  trearares. — ^Extent  of  the  Northern  range. — Strue- 
tnre  of  the  calcereoui  mountalaa  explained  by  a  aeetion  ef  England. — Moi»laiB9 
furnmnding  ^  Lakes. — Brascfa  from  the  Northern  raa^e  extendiDg  inte  Dev^y- 
flLire.— These  three  ranges  eompriae  the  AJpine  disrrirts. — ^The  oiiddle  dhrtriot* 
coal  fields  in  it  enumerated. — ^This  district  in  some  parts  covered  b^  red  marie  and 
sandstone  containing  rock-salt  and  brine  springs. — Pririiary  rocks  and  ancient  tr^ 
rocks,  appear  in  the  middle  district,  at  Chanrwoad  Forest,  in  Warwickshire,  Oke- 
cesterahire  and  Somerfetshire. — ^The  upper  oakareoiiadietriet  nentiHw  m  beds  af 
good  coal  nor  any  metallic  veins.— l^xtent  of  the  Mi^gnesian  Bmeatone  hgyderhig 
the  coal  strata. — ^Extent  aod  duration  of  Lias  limestone  through  England. — Range 
of  Oofite  limestone  through  England  and  its  abrupt  termination. — Strata  between 
the  ooUte  and  chalk.— Extent  of  chalk  in  England.— Tertiaiy  fermatioQs  eepverieg 
chalk.— AUuvial  and  dUuvial  depopiliifia.— 8Qblerranea^  and  avhamiQAl^ieili^ 
Thermal  waters  of  England.— Observatioiis  on  the  total  thickness  of  the  dift^ 
rock  formations  of  England. — On  coal  districts  concealed  by  upper  calcareous  stra> 
ta. — On  the  cause  which  prevented  the  furflier  extension  of  tfie  oolite  and  has  to 
the  north-west. 

Tbe  shape  of  islands  and  continents^  is  generally  deienniAei) 
by  tbe  ranges  of  primary  and  transition  raoimtanui  that  traveite 
•  tbem  ;  these  have  been  compared  to  the  skeletons,  on  whick  the 
other  parts  of  a  country  are  constfucted. 

Tbe  length  of  Britain  is  determined  by  different  gMMifs  of 
mountains,  which  viewed  on  a  large  scale  may  be  regwded  as 
one  mountain  range,  extending  north  and  south  (with  its  ramifr 
cations)  along  the  western  side  of  England  and  Wales,  from 
Cornwall  to  Cumberland,  and  from  thence  to  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  Scotland.  All  the  highest  mountains  in  England  and 
Wales  are  situated  in  this  range,  which,  in  reference  to  our  island, 
may  be  called  the  great  Alpine  chain.  This  chain  is  interrupted 
by  the  intervention  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  the  low  grounds 
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ef  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  which  divide  it  into  three  groups  or 
rangefl ;  these,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  may  be  denominated 
the  Devonian  range,  the  Cambrian  range,  and  the  Northern 
raage«  They  form  the  Alpine  districts  of  England  (coloured  red 
in  the  map.)  The  mountains  of  the  great  Alpine  chain  from 
Cernirall  to  Cumberland,  are  composed  of  primary  rocks  and  of 
dber  jroeks,  which  belong  chiefly  to  the  claiu  of  transition  rocks, 
described  Chap.  VII.  Those  parts  in  which  the  primary  rocks 
ckiefly  occur,  are  shaded  by  lines.  .  In  some  few  parts  east  of  the 
jllpiiia  district,  the  primary  and  transition  rocks  also  make  their 
appearance,  uncovered  by  the  secondary  strata.  A  range  of  pri-  , 
Bsary  and  transition  mountains  appears  once  to  have  extended 
from  the  Devonian  range,  in  a  north-east  direction,  into  Derby- 
shire :  the  transition  mountains  of  that  county,  the  Chamwood 
Forest  hiUs,  the  sienitic  greenstone  of  Warwickshire,  the  traasi- 
tioii  rocks  of  Qudley,  the  Malvern  Hills,  and  the  trap  rocks  of 
Gloucestershire,  Somersetshire  and  Devonshire,  were  probably 
parts  of  one  range,  and  were  much  loftier  than  at  present 

It  was  this  range  that  appears  to  have  determiaed  the  extent  of 
our  isiaiid  in  that  directioa,  and  to  have  formed  the  western  bor- 
der of  an  ancient  sea  or  lake,  in  which  the  upper  calcareous  stra- 
ta were  deposited.  It  appears  also  to  have  determined  the  ex- 
tent of  the  upper  calcareous  strata,  that  cover  the  eastern  side  of 
Enghmd,  and  are  bounded  by  the  line  ji^aa.  This  boundary 
marks  the  direction  of  a  range  of  cakareons  hills,  that  extend 
through  England  in  a  waving  Une,  from  the  western  extremity  of 
Dorsetshire,  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  county  of  Durham.  East 
of  this  Hne,  there  are  no  beds  of  mineral  coal  found  in  any  part  of 
Englaad.  Between  the  line  a  ▲  a  and  the  Alpine  districis  (col- 
cnmd  red,)  we  have  the  under  secondary  strata  (coloured  green.) 
All  the  principal  coal  formations  in  England  occur  in  different 
parts  of  this  district,  which,  for  the  sake  of  distinction^  we  shal 
tell  Ae  Middle  district :  k  i«  hosrever  partly  covered  by  beds  of 
red  marie  and  sandstone.  The  vffer  adcareous  district^  east  of 
the  hne  a  a  a  (and  coloured  yellow  in  the  map,)  is  in  soma  parts 
covered  with  beds  of  clay  and  sand  of  a  more  recent  formation, 
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belonging  to  the  tertiary  strata  ;  they  are  bounded  in  the  mAipby 
.the  Unes  o  o  o  o.  Other  low  parts  of  this  district  are  covered  by 
alluvial  depositions. 

England  and  Wales  may  thus  be  divided  into  three  geological 
districts :  the  Alpine  district,  the  Middle  district,  and  the  Upper 
Calcareous  district ;  the  latter  partly  covered  bj  tertiary  fornar 
tions.  Each  of  these  districts  has  its  appropriate  characters  and 
mineral  productions.  In  order  to  give  the  reader  a  clear  idea  of 
the  relative  position  of  the  rocks  and  strata  of  these  three  divis- 
ions, let  him  take  three  sheets  of  paper,  and  cut  out  the  form  of 
England  in  each.  Let  the  lower  sheet  be  red ;  cover  this  witk 
green  paper,  cutting  out  all  the  parts  on  the  western  side,  whick 
will  leave  the  parts  marked  red  in  the  map  uncovered,  and  also  the 
small  parts  where  the  Malvern  Hills  and  Chamwood  Forest  hilb 
are  situated.  Cut  out  the  third  sheet  of  yellow  paper,  so  that  its 
edge  may,  correspond  with  the  line  a  a  a.  Then  cut  out  pieces 
of  darker  coloured  paper,  and  place  them  over  the  parts  marked 
2  3  2.  for  the  tertiary  strata;  and  sprinkle  sand  on  the  parts  mark* 
ed  1  1  1.  for  alluvial  and  diluvial  depositions ;  raise  the  western 
edge  a  little,  so  as  to  make  the  sheets  of  paper  incline  to  the  south- 
east ; — and  we  shall  then  have  a  model  of  the  geology  of  Eng- 
land, which  would  be  complete,  provided  we  could  raise  the  parts 
marked  red  above  the  level  of  the  green  paper.  The  red  paper^ 
which  spreads  under  the  whole  and  represents  the  primary  and 
transition  rocks  of  the  Alpine  districts,  may  be  conceived  to  ex- 
tend under  the  sea,  and  to  rise  again  in  Ireland,  France,  Sweden, 
and  Germany,  and  thus  to  be  connected  with  all  the  granitic 
ranges  of  the  old  continent.  It  is  scarcely  requisite  to  remark, 
that  in  presenting  a  generah  view  of  the  arrangement  of  the  dif- 
ferent  classes  of  rocks  in  this  manner,  the  partial  wavings  or  ir- 
^regularities  of  the  strata,  and  the  inequality  of  surface  presented 
by  hills  and  valleys,  must  be  necessarily  disregarded. 

In  the  whole  of  the  Alpine  district,  except  that  part  of  it  Which 
forms  the  Devonian  range,  the  rocks  of  granite  are  deeply  cov> 
ered  by  slate  rocks,  and  only  make  their  appearance  in  a  few 
situations. 
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To  begin  our  description  with  the  Devonian  Range, — suppose 
the  geologist  to  be  landed  on  the  steep  granite  cliffs  at  the  Land's 
End  in  Cornwall ;  he  would  perceive  west  of  him  the  rocks  of 
granite,  called  the  Long  Ships,  and  the  more  distant  Scilly  Is- 
lands, which  were  once  probably  united  to  Cornwall.  This  part 
of  Cornwall  is  composed  chiefly  of  granite,  which  sometimes  pas- 
ses into  porphyry.  The  granite  is  firequently  covered  by  slate 
rocks.  A  silvery  kind  of  slate,  provincially  called  Killas,  appears 
to  occupy  the  place  of  mica-slate.  At  the  Lizard  Point,  the  gran- 
ite is  covered  by  mica-slate,  beds  of  serpentine,  and  diallage  rock 
or  crystallised  serpentine. 

From  the  Land's  End  to  Dartmoor,  the  traveller  will  pass  over 
a  dreary  ridge  of  granite,  covered  mostly  by  slate  rocks.  The  sur- 
fibce  of  the  country  is  every  where  broken  by  mines ;  there  is 
scarcely  a  tree  visible,  and  the  hills  are  too  low  to  produce  any 
picturesque  effect. 

•  At  Dartmoor,  in  Devonshire,  the  granite  rocks  approach  to  a 
mountainous  character,  rising  to  the  height  of  one  thousand  sev- 
en hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Rocks  of  transition 
limestone  occur  near  the  feet  of  the  granite  mountains,  and  al- 
so on  the  southern  coast  of  Devonshire. 

The  western  boundary  of  the  Devonian  range  is  composed 
principally  of  greywacke  slate,  and  transition  limestone,  which 
extend  along  the  side  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  into  Somersetshire. 
The  Mendip  and  Quantock  hills  are  part  of  this  range. 

Steatite  or  soap-rock,  much  valued  in  the  manufacture  of  chi- 
na«  is  found  at  the  Lizard  Point  Kaolin,  or  decomposed  fel- 
spar, employed  also  in  the  manufacture  of  china,  and  for  the 
finer  kinds  of  pottery,  is  afforded  by  the  granite  rocks  of  Corn- 
wall Slate  and  marble  are  supplied  from  many  parts  of  theDevo- 
Dian  range :  but  the  treasures  for  which  this  part  of  England  is 
most  distinguished,  are  the  ores  of  tin  and  copper.  For  the  for- 
mer, our  island  was  visited  by  the  first  commercial  nations  of 
antiquity.  The  mines  of  tin  are  far  from  being  exhausted ;  but 
the  ore  must  have  been  more  abundant  formerly,  than  at  present. 
Thw  is  evident,  from  the  pebbles  of  tin  ore,  found  a  little  under 
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the  Borface  in  the  alluvial  depositions  of  Corawall.  Tin  ore  or 
tin  stone  as  it  is  called  by  mineralc^ists,  is  extremely  hard  ;  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  water-worn  fragments  once 
jfbrmed  a  part  of  regular  veins,  which  intersected  mountains  that 
have  been  decomposed  and  worn  down. 

Beside  copper,  tin,  and  lead,  this  range  contains  ores  of  silver, 
cobalt,  bismuth,  manganese,  antimony,  zinc,  and  iron.  Pieces  of 
native  gold  are  occasionally  discovered  in  the  sands  of  rivulets, 
in  a  similar  situation  to  stream  tin ;  some  of  these  pieces  are  as 
large  as  a  field  bean.  All  the  known  metals  are  found  in  Cornwall, 
except  platina,  mercury,  molybdena,  tellurium,  tantalium,  colum* 
bium,  and  cerium. 

The  annual  value  and  produce  of  the  copper  and  tin  from  tks 
mines  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  on  an  average  of  several 
years,  may  be  stated  at  75,000  tons  of  copper  ore,  value  800,0001. 
sterling;  3250  tons  of  metallic  tin,  value  227,0002.  sterling. 

Crossing  the  Bristol  Channel,  we  come  upon  the  Alpine  dis- 
trict of  the  Cambrian  range,  which  comprises  nearly  the  whck 
principality  of  Wales,  and  a  part  of  Monmouthshire,  Hereford* 
shire  and  Shropshire.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  district  is  com- 
posed of  slate  rocks,  transition  limestone,  and  graywacke,  and 
that  mode  of  graywacke,  which  from  its  red  colour,  has  been  call- 
ed by  English  geologists  Old  red  sandstone.  The  borders  of  the 
Bristol  Channel,  along  Pembrokeshire,  Caermarthenshire,  and 
Glamorganshire,  are  covered  by  coal  strata,  described  p.  113^ 
This  part  properly  belongs  to  the  lower  secondary  strata  of  the 
middle  district.  The  coal  strata  rest  on  beds  of  transition  Hme- 
stone,  which  rise  from  under  them,  on  their  northern  outcrop. 
The  eastern  side  of  this  diotrict,  as  far  as  Wenlock  in  Shrop- 
shire, is  composed  of  various  beds  of  the  old  red  sandstone,  which 
in  some  parts  passes  to  the  state  of  common  graywacke,  and  ia 
other  parts  forms  an  imperfect  porph>iT.  These  beds  cover  the 
greater  part  of  Herefordshire  and  the  western  border  of  Moo* 
mouthshire ;  the  lowest  beds  of  transition  limestone,  form  a  na^ 
row  range  extending  from  Caermarthen  to  Wenlock.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  Caermarthenshire,  Montgooieryshire,  and  lUdnor- 
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ihire,  are  occupied  by  mountains  of  slate  and  gray  wacke,  which 
[iresent  little  variety  of  character ;  but  near  the  town  of  Old  Rad- 
nor, there  are  rocks  of  diallage,  and  further  west,  at  Llandgley, 
there  is  a  low  range  of  craggy  rocks,  composed  of  cellular  clay- 
itone,  which  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  some  varieties  of  la- 
ra.  A  similar  rock  covers  some  part  of  the  Wrekin  and  Caer 
Caradock  Hills  of  the  trap  formation  in  Shropshire. 

In  Merionethshire  we  meet  with  other  rocks,  particularly  of 
porphyritic  trap,  composed  chiefly  of  feldspar,  which  are  similar 
ii  composition  to  many  ancient  rocks  of  igneous  origin,  in  the 
South  of  France.  (See  Chap.  IX.  with  a  reference  to  Cader 
[dbris,  p.  153.)  Granite  occasionally  makes  its  appearance  at  the 
feet  of  some  of  the  Welsh  mountains ;  and  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Isle  of  Anglesea,  there  are  rocks  of  serpentine,  talcous  slate, 
md  mica-slate. 

Soowdon  in  Caernarvonshire,  and  other  mountains  in  its  vicin- 
ity^  rise  from  three  thousand  four  hundred,  to  three  thousand  five 
liandred  and  seventy  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  or  above 
three  hundred  feet  higher  than  any  of  the  mountains  in  Cumber- 
taod.  A  magnificent  view  of  that  part  of  the  Cambrian  range 
which  extends  through  Caernarvonshire,  is  seen  from  the  south- 
ora  point  of  the  Isle  of  Anglesea,  on  the  entrance  of  the  Menai : 
here  the  whole  of  the  Snowdonian  mountains  may  be  comprised 
in  one  view,  from  Penraanmaur  on  the  northern  coast,  to  the 
eonical  mountains  called  the  Rivals,  on  the  furthest  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  county,  Snowdon  rising  immediately  in  the  midst 
of  this  range. 

In  the  counties  of  Flint  and  Denbigh,  there  is  a  large  forma- 
taoD  of  mountain  or  transition  limestone,  resting  upon  thick  beds 
of  conglomerate,  which  occupy  the  same  relative  position  as  the 
red  sandstone  in  Monmouthshire ;  thus  separating  the  mountain 
limestone  from  the  slate  rocks.  The  limestone  mountains  of 
Denbigh  and  Flintshire  contain  rich  mines  of  lead  ore.  On  the 
north  and  east,  the  feet  of  these  mountains  are  covered  with  coal 
strata.  Roof  slate  of  a  good  quality,  and  ores  of  lead  and  zinc, 
form  the  principal  mineral  treasures  of  the  Cambrian  range, — 
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except  coal,  which  will  be  afterwards  noticed.  Some  of  the 
slate  rocks  contain  mines  of  copper  ore ;  and  the  Paris  mine,  in 
the  Isle  of  Anglesea,  was  formerly  the  most  productive  copper 
mine  in  Great  Britain  ;  but  it  is  now  nearly  exhausted.  For  an 
account  of  the  serpentine  in  the  Isle  of  Anglesea,  see  pages  87, 
88. 

Crossing  the  plains  of  Cheshire  and  the  lower  part  of  Lanca- 
shire, we  come  upon  the  transition  limestone  of  the  northern 
range.  Near  Clithero,  in  the  latter  county,  where  the  beds  are 
much  contorted,  this  limestone  is  fully  developed  in  the  northern 
range,  and  extends  with  little  interruption  from  Clithero,  through 
Craven  in  Yorkshire,  and  the  western  parts  of  Durham  and 
Northumberland,  and  thence  into  Westmoreland  and  Cumber- 
land. The  numerous  beds  of  this  limestone  alternate  with  gray- 
wacke  slate,  and  what  may  properly  be  called  graywacke  sand- 
stone. The  lowest  bed  generally  rests  on  slate,  but  sometimes  a 
bed  of  red  sandstone  or  conglomerate  is  interposed.  The  slate 
lies  conformably  with  the  limestone ;  but  being  divided  into  thick 
plates,  which  are  nearly  vertical,  they  have  frequently  been  de* 
scribed  as  vertical  strata,  supporting  nearly  horizontal  strata  of 
limestone.  Their  true  position  is  represented  in  Plate  3.  fig.  1. 
d.  d.  The  mountain  or  transition  limestone  of  these  counties, 
forms  the  base  of  many  lofty  mountains,  that  are  capped  with 
the  lower  strata  of  the  coal  formation. 

Ingleborough  Hill  in  Yorkshire,  and  Cross  Fell  in  Cumberland, 
present  a  complete  exhibition  of  the  structure  of  the  calcareoQs 
mountains  of  this  range.  This  will  be  better  understood  by  a 
reference  to  Plate  7.  fig.  1.  which  is  a  section  of  England,  from 
the  German  Ocean  to  the  Irish  Channel,  through  the  counties  of 
Durham  and  Cumberland. 

The  magncsian  limestone  b,  rises  above  the  German  Ocean  a, 
and  covers  the  eastern  border  of  the  great  coal-field  of  this  dis- 
trict The  coal  strata  c  c,  are  represented  dipping  eastward  ; 
they  are  in  some  parts  deranged  by  dykes  of  basalt,  one  of  which, 
the  Burtreefoid  dyke,  throws  up  the  strata  one  hundred  and 
eighty  yards.    As  we  advance  towards  the  summit  of  Cross  Fell, 
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5,  we  pass  over  the  lower  beds  of  the  coal  formation ;  they  ter- 
DniDate  on  the  summit  of  this  mountain,  which  is  capped  with  a 
bed  of  coal.  The  middle  and  lower  parts  of  the  Crc^  Fell  are 
composed  of  beds  of  transition  limestone,  d  d,  alternating  with 
graywacke  and  sandstone,  which  rest  at  its  base  on  slate,  e. 
The  slate  is  continued  westward,  till  it  is  interrupted  by  nearly 
fertical  beds  of  trap  and  sienite.  In  the  Vale  of  Eden,  the  sub- 
jacent rocks  are  covered  by  beds  of  conglomerate,  or  of  red  sand- 
Btooe«  r,  of  which  the  hill  called  Penrith  Beacon,  4,  is  composed. 
The  lofty  mountains  that  surround  the  lakes  of  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland,  are  skirted  by  beds  of  lower  transition  limestone, 
H.  The  highest  mountains  of  this  group  are  Helveliyn  3,  Skid- 
daw  2,  Sea  Fell  1.  On  the  western  border  of  this  group  we  meet 
with  transition  limestone,  and  siliceous  sandstone  dipping  west- 
ward ;  then  succeeds  the  coal  strata  of  Whitehaven,  c,  which 
dip  beneath  the  sea,  and  are  in  some  parts  covered  with  magne- 
simn  limestone,  b. 

To  return  to  Cross  Fell.  The  transition  limestone,  beside  be- 
ing divided  into  numerous  beds,  by  beds  of  graywacke  and  sand- 
stone, has  also  irregular  beds  of  basalt  interposed  between  the 
strata.  The  most  considerable  of  these  beds  is  called  the  Great 
Whin  Sile ;  it  is  in  some  parts  sixty  yards  thick.  Masses  of  co- 
lumnar basalt  also  occur  on  the  surface.  According  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  strata  of  this  country,  given  by  Mr.  Westgarth  Fort- 
ter,  the  total  number  of  beds  of  limestone  is  eighteen,  and  their 
total  average  thickness  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards.  The 
basaltic  dykes  of  this  district  have  been  noticed  in  Chap.  IX.  In 
Derbyshire  and  Wales,  the  beds  of  transition  limestone  are  fewer 
and  thicker,  than  those  of  Durham  and  Northumberland.  Cross 
Fell  is  the  highest  calcareous  mountain  in  Great  Britain,  rising 
two  thousand  nine  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From 
its  summit,  both  the  Irish  Sea  and  the  German  Ocean  may  be 
seen. 

The  Alpine  mountains  surrounding  the  lakes  are  composed 
chiefly  of  slate,  containing  beds  of  good  roof  slate,  graywacke, 
flint  slate,  porphyritic  feldspar,  and  sienite.   Granite  occurs  in 
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some  partg  of  the  group,  particularly  near  Shap,  and  at  Caldbeck 
Fell,  under  Skiddaw,  and  in  the  mountains  on  the  west  side  of 
Wast  Water.  The  mountains  of  this  group  bear  a  striking  simi* 
larity  of  composition  to  those  of  North  Wales,  and  like  them  con- 
tain rocks  of  porphyry,  which  appear  nearly  allied  to  ancient  vol- 
canic rocks.  In  some  situations  they  assume  a  columnar  struc- 
ture. The  most  remarkable  of  those  rocks  are  described  pagdk 
144  and  145. 

There  are  in  some  of  these  mountains,  beds  of  red  unctuous 
ferruginous  clay  and  iron-stone.  In  one  of  these  beds,  above 
Seathwaite  in  Borrowdale,  is  found  the  justly  celebrated  black- 
lead,  or  graphite,  which  is  the  best  that  has  hitherto  been  discov- 
ered. It  occurs  in  irregular  nodules,  intermixed  with  green  earth, 
quartz,  and  calcareous  spar.  I  was  informed  at  the  mine,  that 
the  smaller  pieces  sell  for  seventy  pounds  per  ton,  and  the  larger 
for  forty  shillings  per  pound ;  and  that  black-lead  to  the  value  of 
one  thousand  pounds,  had  been  obtained  in  one  day.  The  bed 
above  the  ferruginous  bed  containing  the  black-lead,  is  composed 
of  gray  porphyritic  felspar ;  the  bed  under  it,  approaches  to  a 
green  slate  (clay-slate.)  The  black-lead  occupies  what  is  called 
a  vein,  on  the  lower  side  of  the  ferruginous  bed :  it  is  generally 
narrow,  but  opens  out  into  wider  spaces,  filled  with  this  valuable 
mineral.  The  same  bed  of  ferruginous  clay,  I  have  ascertained, 
ranges  through  the  adjacent  manors,  where  it  is  probable  black- 
lead  might  also  be  found,  were  proper  search  made  for  it. 

The  highest  mountains  of  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and 
Craven  in  Yorkshire,  rise  about  three  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Snow  remains  on  their  summits  and  northern 
declivities  to  the  middle  of  June,  and  in  some  instances  has  con- 
tinued the  whole  year. 

A  branch  from  the  Northern  range  extends  into  Derbyshire 
and  the  north  part  of  Staffordshire,  the  transition  or  mountain 
limestone  of  Yorkshire  being  continued  into  those  counties ;  but 
the  continuation  is  apparently  interrupted  by  the  lower  beds  of 
the  coal  formation,  that  cover  it  from  Skipton  to  near  Castleton. 
The  limestone  of  Derbyshire  is  divided  into  four  beds,  by  inter- 
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i^enbg  beds  of  basaltic  amygdaloid ;  in  all  its  character^  it  re- 
sembles the  transition  limestone  in  other  parts  of  the  Northern 
imnge,  and  is  described  p.  101,  156.  The  transition  limestone  of 
Ibe  Northern  range  is  rich  in  ores  of  lead  and  zinc 

The  middle  district  of  England,  (coloured  green  in  the  map,) 
is  comprised  between  the  Alpine  district  on  the  west,  and  the  Up- 
per Calcareous  district  (coloured  yellow)  on  the  east.  In  this 
district,  all  the  principal  coal-fields  of  England  and  Wales  are  . 
sUuatcd.  The  strata  of  the  middle  district  are  those  described 
as  the  lower  secondary  strata,  Chap.  IX.  They  are  principally 
siliceous  and  argillaceous,  and  the  fossil  remains  are  chiefly  vege- 
table. Few  beds  of  limestone  occur  in  this  division.  The  gene- 
ral dip  of  the  strata  in  the  northern  and  midland  counties,  east 
of  the  line  c  c  c,  is  to  the  east  or  the  south-east,  and  they  dip  un- 
der the  calcareous  strata  a  a.  The  latter  cover  their  eastern 
border  unconformably,  as  represented  Plate  7,  fig.  1.  b.  and  Plate 
1.  fig.  3.  The  more  western  and  southern  parts  of  the  division 
(coloured  green)  are  frequently  covered  by  extensive  beds,  of 
gravel,  and  by  red  marie  and  sandstone;  and  in  some  parts  of 
this  division  primary  and  transition  rocks  rise  to  the  surface,  as  at 
Chamwood  Forest  in  Leicestershire,  and  the  Malvern  Hills  in 
Worcestershire. 

.  Beginning  from  the  north,  strata  of  the  coal  formation  extend 
on  the  eastern  side  of  Northumberland  and  Durham,  from 
Berwick-on-Tweed,  to  the  river  Tees  ;  but  from  thence  to  the 
fiver  Air  (near  Leeds),  only  the  lowest  beds  of  the  coal  formation 
occur,  which  contain  but  little  workable  coal.  The  Yorkshire 
and  Derbyshire  coal-field  commences  a  little  north  of  Leeds,  and 
extends  in  breadth  east  and  west  about  twenty-five  miles,  from 
Halifax  to  Abberford,  and  in  length  about  seventy  miles,  from 
Leeds  to  near  Nottingham  and  Derby.  The  breadth  decreases 
southward,  being  little  more  than  twelve  miles  in  Derbyshire. 

South-west  of  Derbyshire  there  are  a  few  small  coal-fields  near 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  and  near  Tamworth,  Atherstone,  and  Cov- 
entry. The  latter  coal-field  is  the  most  southern  situation  in 
which  mineral  coal  has  been  discovered  in  the  midland  counties. 
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Od  the  north-west  side  of  England,  there  is  a  small  coal-field 
bordering  the  sea  in  Cumberlandf  which  extends  firom  Whiteha- 
Ten,  to  the  north  of  Marjrport  This  coal-field,  though  small  in 
extent,  contains  seven  beds  of  excellent  workable  coaL  From 
its  contiguity  to  the  sea,  and  its  remoteness  firom  other  coal- 
fidds,  it  may  be  considered,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  as  one  of 
the  most  Yaluable  coal  districts  in  England.  In  one  mine,  the 
coal  is  wrought  at  the  depth  of  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
yards.  The  workings  of  some  mines  have  been  extended  under 
this  sea.  The  next  considerable  coal-field  is  that  of  Lancashire: 
it  is  separated  fi'om  the  Yorkshire  ooal-field  by  a  range  of  lofty 
hills,  on  the  borders  of  the  two  counties,  extending  on  the  west 
side  of  Colne,  to  Blackstone  Edge,  and  firom  thence  to  Axe 
Edge,  on  Ihe  border  of  Derbyshire.  These  hills  are  composed 
principally  of  millstone  grit  and  shale,  but  are  not  covered  by  coal 
strata.  On  the  western  side  of  these  hills,  the  coal  strata  of  the 
Lancashire  coal-field  commence,  dipping  westward;  but  they 
are  broken  and  deranged  by  numerous  faulty.  The  principal 
beds  of  coal  are, — one  of  six  feet  in  thickness,  and  a  lower  one 
called  the  three-quarter  bed.  In  some  parts  the  sandstone  strata 
are  of  a  deep  red  colour.  The  breadth  of  this  coal-field  fi-om 
Macclesfield  to  Oldham,  does  not  exceed  five  or  six  miles ;  but 
firom  Oldham,  it  extends  westward  to  Prescot  near  Liverpool, 
and  from  Prescot  it  extends  in  a  north-east  direction  to  Colne. 

Not  far  from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Lancashire  coal- 
field, there  is  a  small  but  valuable  coal  district,  which  supplies 
the  potteries  near  Newcastle  in  Stafibrdshire ;  this  may  be  prop- 
erly considered  as  an  extension  of  the  Lancashire  coal-field. 
The  next  important  coal-field  is  that  of  Dudley  and  Wolver- 
hampton ;  it  is  about  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  varies  in  width 
from  four  to  seven  miles.  It  contains  the  thickest  bed  of  coal  in 
Great  Britain.  (See  page  1 15.)  There  is  a  narrow  coal-field  on 
the  north  eastern  border  of  Wales,  extending  from  Mostyn  in 
Flintshire,  to  Chirk  in  Denbighshire.  There  are  also  a  few 
smaller  coal-fields  on  the  north  eastern  side  of  Herefordshire, 
which  extend  into  Shropshire.    The  Clee  Hills  near  Ludlow 
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sODtain,  on  their  sides,  two  or  three  small  detach^  coal  basins. 
The  summits  of  thescf  lofty  hills  are  capped  with  basalt. 

The  coal  basin  of  the  Forest  of  Dean,  is  the  next  considera* 
ale  repository  of  coal:  it  presents  perhaps  the  most  pierfect  mod- 
d  of  a  coal  ba^in,  6f  any  hi  Great  Britain ;  the  coal  strata  occupy 
ft  space  of  about  ten  miles  in  length,  and  six  in  breadth :  the 
nilbtone  grit,  and  the  transition  limestone,  on  which  they  Ke, 
may  be  distinctly  observed  cropping  out  on  its  northern  and  west- 
era  boundary. 

In  Somersetshire  and  Gloucestershire,  there  is  a  considerable 
coal-field  on  each  side  of  the  river  Avon ;  its  greatest  extent  is 
about  twenty  miles,  arid  its  greatest  ascertamed  breadth  about 
eleven  miles ;  but  it  is  covered  in  many  parts  by  the  upper  second* 
ary  strata,  consistiDg  of  red  marie  and  lias.  The  deepest  coal 
mine  in  Englaind  is  in  this  coal-field ;  the  depth  of  the  pit  at  Red 
Stock  near  Bath  beiiig  four  hundred  and  nine  yards. 

The  greatest  repository  of  coal  in  our  island,  is  that  which  ex- 
tends on  the  northern  side  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  one  hundred 
miles  in  length,  and  varying  in  breadth  from  five  to  twenty  miles. 
It  has  been  already  noticed.  Chap.  VIII,  pages  113  and  135. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  middle  district,  (coloured  green  in 
the  map,)  which  is  not  occupied  by  the  coal  formations  above 
enumerated,  is  covered  by  the  red  marie  and  sandstone  descri- 
bed in  Chap.  IX.  As  the  sandstone  of  this  formation  ofteti  cov- 
ers the  coal  strata,  it  becomes  an  object  of  greai  mt^rest  to 
hinded  proprietors,  in  the  midland  counties,  who  have  estates  at 
no  great  dstance  from  the  coal  districts,  to  ascertain  Whether 
coal  may  riot  extend  under  the  red  marie  and  saindstone.  Soitte 
observations  on  this  subject  are  given,  (pttges  129  aiid  130,) 
which  the  atithor  is  persuaded  deserve  th6  att^tttion  of  landed 
pn>pnetors.  The  sealrch  for  coal  under  the  red  marie  and  sand- 
stone i^i  Somi^rsetshire,  has  been  eminently  su^iiessfbl ;  and  coal 
has  in  some  instances  been  found,  by  sihking  through  both  lias 
aM  red  sandstone. 

The  principal  repositories  of  rock  salt,  and  the  strongest 
springs  of  brino,  are  situated  in  the  red  marie  of  Cheshire,  and 
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near  Droitwich  in  Worcestershire.  (See  pages  183  and  185.)  lo 
this  formation,  the  principal  beds  of  gypsom  are  found :  it  is  fre- 
quently associated  with  rock  salt  (See  Chap.  XI.) 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  middle  district,  is 
the  occasional  occurrence  of  considerable  rocks  of  granite,  slate, 
and  sienite,  belonging  to  the  class  of  primary  or  transition  rocks; 
they  rise  through  the  secondary  strata,  and  appear,  from  varioiis 
circumstances,  to  have  once  occupied  a  considerable  portion  <rf 
the  midland  counties,  extending  from  Leicestershire  to  Warwick- 
shire,  Worcestershire,  Gloucestershire,  Somersetshire,  and  De?- 
onshire.  The  rocks  of  porphyry,  sienite,  and  granite  in  this  dis> 
trict,  like  many  similar  rocks  that  have  been  observed  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  appear  to  be  closely  associated  with,  and  to 
pass  into  rocks  of  the  trap  formation,  allied  to  basalt  and  volca- 
nic rocks.  (See  an  instance  of  the  passage  of  granite  into  basalt, 
page  142.)  The  Charnwood  Forest  hills  in  Leicestershire,  ex- 
tend about  ten  miles  from  S.E.  to  N.W.  rising  from  six  to  e^ht 
hundred 'feet  above  the  circumjacent  country;  they  represent  in 
miniature  the  mountains  of  North  Wales,  and  those  in  the  vicin* 
ity  of  the  Lakes.  Tbey  are  composed  principally  of  flinty  slate, 
roof-slate,  porphyritic  trap,  porphyritic  greenstone,  sienite,  and 
granite.  No  organic  remains  have  been  observed  in  any  of  the 
Forest  rocks,  nor  in  the  slate  quarries  which  have  been  extensive- 
ly worked  for  many  years.  Veins  of  white  quartz  containing 
chlorite  intersect  these  hills,  particularly  in  that  part  between 
Bardon  Hill  and  the  town  of  Whitwick.  No  appearance  of  any 
metallic  substance  occurs  in  these  veins,*  nor  is  pjrrites  found  in 
any  of  the  rocks  which  I  examined :  a  rock  containing  a  great 
quantity  of  yellow  mica,  at  a  place  called  Basil  Wood,  is  an  im- 
perfect mica-slate,  passing  into  gneiss.  The  roof-slate  is  confined 
principally  to  the  eastern  side ;  and  on  this  side  the  beds  are 
more  regular,  and  rise  at  a  very  elevated  angle  to  the  south-west 
The  slaty  cleavage  of  the  stone  is  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the 
direction  of  the  beds.   All  the  rocks  of  this  district,  except  the 
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porpbyiiiic  rocka  on  the  west  side,  have  a  tendency  to  assume 
pympidal  forms;  and  the  stone  divides  into  trapezoids  mtk 
sniooth  faces,  by  which  they  may  be  distinguished  at  a  distance, 
Irom  any  oth^r  itones  in  that  part  of  England. 

The  cbwges  by  which  the  different  kinds  of  rock  pass  into 
mch  oth^r,  i^re  similar  to  those  described  by  D^Aubuisson  in  the 
49pajrt|n^t  of  I^a  Doire.*  In  the  same  rock,  the  upper  bed  will 
fpmetimes  be  porphyritic  and  the  next  compact ;  and  sometimes 
(rofp  the  same  bed,  small  specimens  might  be  broken,  which  will 
pr^mit  the  two  characters  on  the  opposite  sides.  The  large* 
grained  sienite  of  one  rock,  becomes  smaller-grained  in  another; 
aad  isk  the  adjoining  rock  it  will  be  porphyritic,  and  pass  by  gra- 
4ilion  into  flinty  slate  with  small  crystab  of  felspar. 

Vaiofl  of  dark  and  nearly  compact  greenstone,  intersect  the 
sienite  at  Mount  Soar  HiU.  The  sides  of  the  vein  are  intermixed, 
and  closely  united  with  the  rock. 

The  granitic  rocks  of  Mount  Sorrel  are  separated  from  the 
ahite  rocks  by  a  plain,  called  Rokeby  plain,  which  prevents  their 
jvDCtioD  from  being  traced  on  this  side ;  they  have  a  lower  ele- 
Tfttion  than  the  slate,  which  is  inclined,  as  if  it  rose  from  under 
them.  Bardon  Hill  is  composed  of  sienitic  porphyry  ;  Beacon 
Hill  is  composed  of  flinty  slate,  and  porphyry  slate  containing 
djflteli  of  felspar.  These  are  the  two  highest  hills  in  the  Forest 
Tbo  gradationa  from  sienite  to  porphyry  slate  and  flinty  slate,  are 
fineqaenl  on  the  western  side  of  the  Forest.  The  only  mineral 
spbatances  obtained  from  these  hills  is  roof-slate,  paving-stones, 
and  a  epecies  of  whetstone  or  hone ;  this  is  not  found  in  a  regu- 
Iv  bed,  but  in  fragments  under  the  soil.  The  beautiful  green 
aad  sienite  at  Markfield  Knowl  might  be  employed  for  dura- 
Ueocnamental  architecture ;  large  pyramidal  blocks  are  scatter- 


"  Le  ptMgo  d*u&e  de  ces  ▼ari6t6s  de  roche  k  Tautre,  prorentnt  de  la  diftrenco 
j^ttm  let  praportkmi  des  priodpef,  est  aoni  bnuque  qu'il  est  frequent  Dans  le 
j^^n^  queUjiies  pas  on  volt  tantdt  an  schiste  preaque  enti^rement  ibrni6  de  fold- 
ipidi,  tuktAC  trte  abondant  en  quartz,  tantdt,  form6  de  talc  preaque  pur."— N/enmol 
<lc*J||teea»  Mai  1811. 
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ed  over  the  hill ;  and  were  a  quarry  opened  near  the  auraniif, 
the  stone  might  probably  be  raised  in  large  masses  at  a  small 
expense. 

The  porphyritic  rocks  near  Whitwick,  particidarly  one  called 
Sharpless,  are  composed  of  a  dark  purplish  gray  compact  por- 
phyry slate ;  it  contains  numerous  crystals  of  quartz,  and  some 
imperfect  garnets.  The  rocks  on  this  side  of  the  Forest  are  sin- 
gularly shattered,  and  present  deep  perpendicular  fissures,  in 
some  instances  covered  by  transverse  stones  of  immense  size ; 
they  form  piles  of  shapeless  ruins,  showing  the  devastation  of  the 
elements,  and  the  effects  of  all-d^troying  time. 

I  have  been  more  minute  in  the  description  of  this  part  of  Eng- 
land than  may  appear  consistent  with  the  mereouUine  of  its  geol- 
ogy, which  I  proposed  to  give ;  but  so  little  was  known  respect- 
ing the  mineralogy  of  these  hilh,  though  in  the  centre  of  the  isl* 
and,  that  I  trust  I  shall  be  excused  for  this  deviation.  The  coun- 
try presents  few  scenes  to  allure  the  picturesque  traveller,  and  the 
surface  is  now  nearly  concealed  by  plantations  and  inclosures. 
The  observations  were  made  during  a  mineralogical  ezaminatiott 
of  some  of  the  manors  on  the  Forest,  for  the  late  Marquis  of  Has- 
tings in  1812. 

But  it  is  the  relation  of  these  hills  with  the  surrounding  strata, 
that  is  most  interesting  to  the  geologist.  On  the  northern  side, 
at  Grace  Dieu,  are  strata  of  transition  limestone,  which  rise  gently 
to  the  Forest  hills,  and  are  connected  with  a  series  of  rocks  of  the 
same  formation,  passing  in  a  northerly  direction  by  Ticknall  and 
Breedon,  and  evidently  connecting  this  limestone  with  that  of 
Derbyshire.  A  little  north  of  this,  there  are  coal  strata  rising  at 
an  elevated  angle,  not  more  than  800  yards  distant  from  the  For- 
est rocks.  On  the  north-west  side  of  the  range,  there  are  thick 
beds  of  conglomerate,  evidently  formed  of  fragments  of  the  Forest 
rocks :  these  conglomerate  beds  extend  far  northward.  Between 
the  elevated  coal  strata,  and  the  Forest  rocks,  there  are  horizon- 
tal strata  of  the  red  marie  and  sandstone  formation.  The  same 
sandstone  covers  the  nearly  vertical  beds  of  slate  at  the  Swith- 
land  quarries,  and  extends  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  range,  where 
it  is  covered  with  lias  limestone. 
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The  relative  position  of  these  different  formations  will  be  bet- 
ter understood  by  referring  to  Plate  2.  fig.  4.  6  6.  rocks  of  granite, 
sienite*  and  porphyry  ;  cc.  slate  rocks ;  d  d.  coal  strata  rising  to- 
wards the  Forest  rocks ;  a  a  a.  nearly  horizontal  strata  of  sand- 
stoDe,  covering  part  of  the  Forest  rocks ;  e,  lias  covering  the 
sandstone.  This  section  is  not  taken  through  the  highest  part  of 
the  range,  but  leaves  Bardon  Hill  and  Beacon  Hill  to  the  left. 
This  arrangement  of  the  strata,  proves  that  the  beds  of  sand- 
stone, a  a  a,  were  deposited  after  the  elevation  of  the  beds  of 
granite  and  slate,  (Seepages  166  to  168.  Chap.  X.)  where  it  is 
inferred  that  the  granite  of  this  range  is  more  ancient  than  the 
granite  of  the  Alps.  Taking  Charnwood  Forest  as  a  station, 
from  whence  we  would  examine  the  geology  of  the  central  parts 
of  England,  we  find  no  rocks  on  the  northern  side,  in  Derbyshire, 
Nottinghamshire,  or  Yorkshire,  which  can  claim  relationship  with 
those  of  the  Charnwood  range,  except  it  be  the  basalt  of  Derby- 
shire. The  sienite  and  porpbyritic  trap-rocks  on  Charnwood 
Forest,  sometimes  approximate  in  appearance  to  basalt ;  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  future  observations  may  establish  a  close 
connection  between  these  rocks.  The  transition  hmestone, 
which  approaches  the  Charnwood  Forest  hills  on  this  side,  is  a 
continuation  of  that  of  Derbyshire.  Turning  to  the  south-west, 
we  find  rocks  of  the  Charnwood  Forest  range  appearing  above 
the  surface,  on  the  road  to  Hinckley ;  and  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted,  that  the  green-stone  and  trap  and  quartz  rock,  near 
Atherstone  and  Nuneaton,  are  a  part  of  the  same  range  :  they 
are  identical  in  composition,  and  divide  into  the  same  trapezoidal 
fragments.  From  Nuneaton  to  Dudley  and  Bromsgrove  Lickey, 
on  the  west  of  Birmingham,  the  surface  is  covered  with  the  red 
sandstone ;  and  no  accurate  search  has  been  made  to  ascertain, 
whether  any  basaltic  or  granitic  rocks  appear  in  niu.  At  Broms- 
grove  Lickey,  quartz-rock  makes  its  appearance ;  and  near  Dud- 
ley, there  are  beds  of  transition  limestone  and  basaltic  rocks, 
which  may  probably  be  connected  with  those  of  Nuneaton. 

The  geology  of  the  country  round  Dudley  is  too  remarkable  to 
be  overlooked;  it  has  been  slightly  noticed  p.  100.   The  strata 
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of  transition  limestone  have  here  been  subjected  to  a  distorbing 
force,  which  has  not  only  elevated  them,  bat  folded  them  round 
one  of  the  hills,  as  if  they  had  once  been  in  a  soft  and  flerible 
state ;  and  the  occurrence  of  basaltic  rocks  in  the  vicinity,  seems 
to  indicate  the  agent  by  which  this  had  been  effected.  (See  Plate 
3.  fig.  4.)  a,  6,  two  beds  of  transition  limestone ;  the  thickness  of 
the  outer  is  ten,  and  of  the  inner  bed  fourteen  yards.  In  the  bffl 
A  on  the  right,  called  Wren's  Nest  Hill,  the  strata  are  folded 
round  the  hill,  as  represented  in  the  small  compartment  b,  whidi 
is  a  ground  plan.  The  beds  of  the  same  limestone  at  Dudley 
Castle  Hill,  b,  are  raised  on  each  side  of  the  hill,  dipping  m  coti* 
trary  directions.  The  great  bed  of  Staffordshire  coal,  crops  out 
at  c,  between  Wren's  Nest  Hill,  and  Dudley  Castle  Hill.  A  hSl 
capped  with  basalt  is  represented  at  d.  The  limestone  is  so 
nearly  vertical  at  Wren's  Nest  Hill,  that  it  is  worked  by  horizon- 
tal shafts. 

Proceeding  westward  from  Bromsgrove  Lickey  into  Worces- 
tershire, the  first  granitic  rocks  we  meet  with,  are  those  of  the 
Malvern  Hills.  These  hills  extend  for  about  ten  miles  from  north 
to  south ;  they  rise  above  the  level  vale  of  the  Severn,  from  elev- 
en to  fourteen  hundred  feet,  and  form  a  conspicuous  feature  in 
the  geology  of  the  western  counties.  These  granitic  rocks  are 
composed  principally  of  red  felspar,  and  greenish  hornblende,  in- 
termixed with  quartz,  mica,  and  epidote.  In  some  parts,  the 
hornblende  prevails,  and  the  rock  passes  to  greenstone,  resem- 
bling that  of  the  trap  formation.  These  rocks  are  rapidly  disin- 
tegrating, and  form  a  red  soil.  On  the  eastern  side  at  the  bot- 
tom, they  are  covered  by  red  marie,  which  appears  formed  of  the 
decomposed  materials  of  these  hills :  on  the  western  side,  they 
are  partly  covered  by  transition  limestone.  The  limestone  in 
some  parts,  dips  towards  the  granitic  rocks,  as  if  it  passed  under 
them.  An  experiment  well  deserves  to  be  made,  in  order  to  as- 
certain the  relative  position  of  the  limestone  and  granite  in  this 
place :  it  is  not  impossible,  that  the  granite  of  the  Malvern  Hills, 
like  that  of  Christiania  in  Norway,  may  cover  transition  lime- 
stone. 
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To  the  southoweirt  of  the  Mulvern  Hills,  we  find  trop-rocks 
raagm^  from  Berkley  towards  Bristol.  One  of  these  rocks  at 
W^MMlfbrd  Bridge,  has  been  deitoHbed  p.  155.  The  surface  of 
the  land  between  Bristol  and  Bridgewater  is  much  broken  by  the 
set  (  but  in  that  direttion,  on  the  north  of  Exeter,  there  are  rocks 
cMed  ddnstone,  and  greenstone,  of  the  trap  formation ;  and  from 
Bnter  to  Torbay,  we  meet  with  various  groups  of  rock,  of  a  sim- 
ilar fbtnation.  It  well  deserves  attehtion,  that  all  these  rocks 
which  have  been  described  from  Charhwood  Forest  to  Torbay, 
avttf  with  the  exception  of  those  of  Dudley,  partly  surrounded  by 
red  itiarie  and  sandstone,  which  appears  in  a  great  measure  form- 
ed of  their  decomposed  materiak.  I  observed  a  similar  connec- 
tion between  red  marie  and  granite,  near  Rouvray  in  France. 
(Seepages  181,  189.)  The  part  of  England  extending  from 
Ghmcester  to  Lancaster,  which  is  represented  in  Mr.  Green- 
oogh's  map,  as  covered  by  red  marie  and  sandstone,  will  proba- 
bly be  found  on  more  minute  investigation,  to  contain  in  varions 
parts,  beside  the  red  marie,  other  formations.  The  red  sand- 
stone of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  often  bears  a  different  relation 
to  the  coal  strata  from  that  on  the  eastern  side  of  England  :  it 
cats  off  the  coal  like  a  wall  of  basalt 

The  upper  calcareous  district  on  the  eastern  side  of  England, 
(bounded  by  the  Une  a  a  a,  and  coloured  yellow  in  the  map,) 
comprises  all  the  upper  secondary  strata,  except  the  red  marie 
and  sandstone,  called  by  English  geologists  the  new  red  sand- 
sidhe.  It  has  been  before  observed,  that  no  beds  of  good  mme- 
rtl  coal,  nor  any  workable  veins  of  metallic  ore,  are  found  east 
of  the  lihe  A  A  A  in  any  part  of  England.  The  eastern  boundary 
ofthi^  district,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  to  Nottingham,  is 
cohtposed  of  strata  of  magnesian  limestone,  described  pag^ 
176,  177.  They  form  low  ranges  of  hills,  bordering  the  coal 
strata.  The  breadth  of  the  magnesian  limestone  on  the  surface, 
through  Yorkshke  and  Nottinghamshire,  seldom  exceeds  seven 
miles.  A  fittle  east  of  Nottingham,  the  lias  limestone  (which  ex- 
tends in  a  waving  line  from  the  Yorkshire  coast,  north  of  Oains- 
boroiigh)  approaches  the  termination  of  the  magnesian  lime- 
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stone,  and  is  continued  along  the  line  a  a  a  from  Nottingham- 
shire through  Leicestershire,  Warwickshire,  to  near  Tewk^bury ; 
from  thence  it  runs  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Severn  to  Glou- 
cester. From  the  vale  of  Severn,  it  is  continued  through  Somer- 
setshire and  Dorsetshire,  to  Lyme  (in  the  latter  county,)  where  it 
is  terminated  by  the  sea.  At  its  two  extremities,  on  the  York- 
shire coast  and  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire,  it  forms  lofty  clifi, 
which  are  remarkable  for  the  variety  of  their  fossils :  the  cUfis  of 
Dorsetshire  have  furnished  the  most  perfect  skeletons  of  saurian 
animals  that  have  yet  been  discovered.  The  lias,  in  its  courw 
from  Yorkshire  to  Dorsetshire,  rarely  attains  the  elevation  of  two 
hundred  feet  The  beds  of  lias  clay  and  limestone  are  the  best 
characterized  of  any  of  the  British  strata :  they  are  described  at 
some  length  Chap.  IX. 

In  passing  through  Somersetshire,  the  continuity  of  the  lias  is 
sometimes  interrupted  by  intervening  strata  of  other  formations; 
but  from  Berkley  in  Gloucestershire,  to  Whitby  in  Yorkshire,  it 
may  be  traced  without  any  interruption,  except  what  is  occa- 
sioned by  rivers  that  cut  through  it.  The  average  breadth  of  the 
lias,  from  its  western  border,  where  the  red  marie  commences,  to 
its  eastern  border  where  it  dips  under  the  yellow  limestone  or 
oolite,  varies  from  seven  to  ten  or  twelve  miles.  The  situations 
where  it  may  be  best  observed,  are  on  the  Dorsetshire  coast  east 
and  west  of  Lyme,  and  at  Whitby  in  Yorkshire.  At  Aust  Pas- 
sage on  the  Severn,  it  may  be  seen  resting  immediately  on  red 
marie ;  and  the  remarkable  stratum,  filled  with  the  bones  of  fish 
and  saurian  animals,  may  be  traced  for  a  considerable  distance. 
The  sulphate  of  strontian,  which  is  a  rare  English  mineral,  occun 
here  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  red  marie  under  the  lias. 
Westbury  Cliff,  where  the  bone  stratum  again  appears,  is  descri- 
bed p.  34.  The  lias  limestone  is  quarried  in  various  parts  of  its 
course  for  water-setting  lime. 

A  range  of  lofty  hills,  composed  of  yellowish  limestone  of  the 
oolite  formation,  (see  Chap.  XI.)  extends  from  Dorsetshire  to 
the  north  of  Lincolnshire ;  oolite  appears  again  on  the  Cleveland 
HiUs  in  Yorkshire.   The  lower  beds  in  these  hills  rest  on  lias. 
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The  western  boundary,  as  far  as  Nottinghamshire,  is  a  little  east 
of  the  line  a  a  a.  In  Gloucestershire  the  hills  of  this  range  attain 
a  considerable  elevation,  rising  900  feet  or  more  above  the  vale 
of  Severn. 

They  present  their  steep  sides  or  escarpments  to  the  west,  and 
in  standing  on  the  summit  of  this  range  above  the  vale  of  Severn, 
a  very  interesting  inquiry  naturally  suggests  itself ; — for  here  the 
beds  of  oolite  terminate,  and  are  no  where  found  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Severn,  or  in  any  part  of  England  or  Wales,  to  the 
west  of  the  line  a  a  a  :  the  lias  also  terminates  a  few  miles  west 
of  the  Severn.*  Have  the  beds  of  oolite  which  form  this  range 
of  hills^  or  have  the  beds  of  lias  at  their  feet^  ever  extended  much 
further  than  at  present?  If  they  have  not,  we  must  then  inquire, 
by  what  cause  has  their  further  extent  westward  been  impeded  f 

Some  detached  hills  of  oolite  occur  in  the  vale  of  Severn,  which 
have  evidently  been  once  continuous  with  the  Cotswold  Hills ; 
but  we  have  no  reason  to  believe,  that  either  the  oolite  or  the 
lias  have  ever  extended  into  any  part  of  England  west  of  the  vale 
of  Severn.  In  Ireland  and  in  the  Hebrides,  the  lias  beds  again 
make  their  appearance. 

The  beds  of  the  oolite  formation,  with  associated  beds  of  clay, 
cover  a  considerable  part  of  Gloucestershire,  Oxfordshire,  North- 
amptonshire, Rutlandshire,  and  the  eastern  side  of  Lincolnshire. 
They  also  extend  into  the  east  riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  terminate 
at  the  Cleveland  Hills. 

The  oolite  formation  is  divided  into  the  lower,  the  middle,  and 
the  upper  oolite ; — the  Portland  stone  belongs  to  the  upper  oolite. 
Between  the  middle  and  the  lower  oolite,  there  is  a  bed  of  clay, 
called  Clunch  clay,  and  Oxford  clay ;  it  is  in  some  parts  two 
hundred  feet  thick  ;  many  of  its  fossils  are  similar  to  those  in  the 
lias.  Clunch  clay  covers  a  considerable  part  of  the  low  land  in 
Huntingdonshire,  Bedfordshire,  Oxfordshire,  and  may  be  traced 
southward  through  Wiltshire.  (See  p.  202.)  Between  the  up- 
per and  the  middle  oolite,  there  is  also  another  thick  bed  of  clay. 


*  A  nail  patch  of  Has  is  found  on  the  northern  aide  of  the  Brlatol  Channel. 
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called  Kimnierulge  cl9.j.  (See  p.  30.1.)  Fpr  ^  more  f^^  accotpt 
of  the  oolite  formation,  see  C^fip.  XII. 

The  animal  remaips  in  the  yarious  b^4s,  from  the  mfgo^wo 
limestone  to  the  upper  oolite,  are  exclusively  marine,  with  the  re- 
markable eicception  %t  3tpnes$eld,  (S^  page  304  0  ^ 
ta  between  the  upper  oolite,  an^  the  greenp^  below  cbafli,  con- 
tain river  shells  apd  bones  of  immep^  animals  of  the  lizard  fkm- 
ly,  some  of  which  were  o^oro  than  sixty  feet  ip  length ;  ai^  from 
the  structjure  of  their  teeth,  they  are  believed  to  have  been  herbi- 
vorous. The  ftratf^  cpptaining  remi^mf  of  freshwater  aniopals, 
are  described  Ch^p.  XIIL  under  the  name  of  Purbe<;k  beds,  irop- 
saad,  and  weald  clay. 

A  bed  of  sand  and  ^«ndstonp  intermixed  with  greeq  particles, 
lies  under  cbaik«  Hud  accompanies  it  throughout  the  southern  ai^ 
eastern  counties.  The  fcm^  the  greens^  and  cbf^^  are 
marine.  (See  Chap.  KUL) 

Greenland  apd  ch^  mt^nd  iqtp  Qevpnshire,  yihfifQ  ihej  oc- 
cor  detached  from  the  great  chaU^  formation,  lY^l^  ^f?^ 
of  Dorchester,  and  extiepds  thrppgh  part  of  Hafppsh^e,  Wik- 
shire,  and  Sussex  j  and  through  Berkshire,  Buckinghamshire,  an^d 
Hertfordshire,  into  Cambridgeshire  and  Suffolk.  A  smalf  ej^teot 
of  ch^k  is  exposed  on  (he  north  cqast  of  Norfolk,  and  it  pfusea 
through  the  middlp  of  Lincqlufi^ire,  on  the  eastern  side  of  York- 
shire, to  Flambprpugh  Head,  whara  it  terminates.  (See  Chap. 
XIII.)  The  highest  elevation  which  chalk  attains,  is  at  Jnkpep 
Beacon  in  Hampshire,  ^hicb  is  101 1  feet  f^bove  the  leyel  of  )be 
sea.  The  remarkable  derangement  of  the  chalk  stratf^  which 
has  thrown  the  beds  into  a  vertical  position  in  the  Isle  pf  Wight 
(See  page  241,)  extends  also  through  the  Isle  of  Purbec^  jn  Dor- 
setshire. 

The  chalk  in  the  southern  counties  of  England,  is  in  spine  situ- 
ations covered  with  thick  beds  of  clay  and  sand,  which  belong  to 
the  tertiary  formation.  The  org^ic  remains  found  in  these  beds 
belong  to  different  species  from  those  in  the  chalk.  The  vale  of 
Thames,  between  the  chalk  hills  of  Surrey  on  the  south,  and  the 
chalk  hills  of  Hertfordshire  on  the  north,  is  coverec]  with  tertiary 
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beds.  (See  the  map,  fig.  2  2  2.)  The  upper  clay  has  been  call- 
ed the  London  clay ;  and  the  lower,  the  plastic  clay  :  the  lower 
day  extends  westward,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  upper,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  map.  A  small  section  across  the  vale  of  Thames 
from  north  to  south,  at  the  bottom  of  the  map,  will  convey  a  clear 
idea  of  the  relative  position  of  the  chalk,  the  plastic  clay«  and  the 
London  clay.  In  some  situations,  as  at  Hampstead  on  the  north 
of  London,  and  near  Cobham  on  the  south,  the  London  clay  ri* 
ses  above  the  Vale,  to  the  height  of  300  feet,  and  is  covered  with 
a  stratum  of  marine  sand,  as  represented  at  dd.  in  the  section. 
Here  we  have  one  of  the  most  simple  cases  of  denudation. 
There  can  be  but  little  doubt,  that  these  caps  of  sand  were 
once  parts  of  one  continuous  stratum,  but  the  intervening  clay 
end  sand  have  been  subsequently  excavated  by  diluvial  agency. 
(See  Chap.  XIV.  page  227.)  Hampshire  and  the  Isle  of  Wight 
are  partly  covered  by  tertiary  strata,  as  represented  in  the  map, 
end  described  pages  241  to  243,  Chap.  XIV.,  where  a  more  full 
aecount  of  the  geology  of  this  part  of  England  is  given.  The 
erag  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  which  belongs  to  the  tertiary  forma- 
tion, is  described  pages  237  and  238. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  counties  of  Norfolk,  Cambridge- 
diire,  and  the  eastern  side  of  Lincolnshire,  falls  within  the  divis- 
ion of  the  map  marked  111.  The  surface  is  fen  land  or  marsh- 
es, gained  from  the  sea  in  the  Wash  of  Cambridgeshire,  and  the 
fen  country  of  Lincolnshire  ;  but  a  great  part  of  Norfolk  is  cov- 
ered by  beds  of  gravel,  sand,  and  clay,  intermixed  with  fragments 
of  chalk.  Beds  of  flint-gravel,  and  fragments  of  ancient  rocks 
(it  has  been  before  observed)  are  widely  spread  over  the  midland 
counties,  but  could  not  be  introduced  into  the  map. 

There  is  a  subterranean  forest  beneath  a  part  of  Holdemess  in 
Yorkshire,  and  in  parts  of  Cambridgeshire  and  Lincolnshire, 
which  extends  eastward  into  the  German  Ocean  below  the  low- 
water  mark.  The  mland  subterranean  forest  is  also  below  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

A  similar  subterranean  forest  occurs  on  the  Lancaithire  coast, 
north  of  Liverpool,  and  extends  into  the  Irish  Channel.  These 
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facts  proTe,  that  a  considerable  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
relative  level  of  the  sea  and  land. 

A  subterranean  forest  on  the  Norfolk  coast  is  noticed  page 
339.  Mr.  Taylor,  who  has  examined  its  position,  says,  that  it 
rests  on  the  stratum  called  Norfolk  Crag,  and  is  covered  by  dilu- 
vium :  he  is  inclined  to  refer  it  to  the  lignite  fonDations  of  the 
tertiary  strata.  If  this  can  be  ascertained,  the  Norfolk  subterra- 
nean forest,  and  the  same  forest  which  extends  into  Yorkshire, 
must  be  regarded  as  being  of  antediluvian  origin^  But  these 
subterranean  forests  in  England,  deserve  more  attention  than 
they  have  hitherto  received  from  geologists ;  the  period  of  their 
growth,  and  the  causes  by  which  they  were  submerged^  ate  at 
present  unknown.  A  similar  subterranean  forest  extends  into 
the  sea  on  the  coast  of  Flanders.  Have  th^se.  fore$t$  bten  ones 
united  and  afierwards  separated  by  a  wbsidemce^  which  farmed 
tke  bed  of  the  German  Ocean  ? 

In  a  general  view  of  the  Creology  of  England,  the  thermal  wa- 
ters must  not  be  neglected.  The  warm  springs  in  Derbyshire  v^ 
ry  in  temperature  from  fifty-eight  to  eighty-two  degrees,  thoo^ 
each  spring  preserves  the  same  degree  of  heat,  except  in  situa- 
tions  where  the  waters  have  been  intermixed  with  those  near  the 
surface.  The  effects  of  internal  heat  appear  to  extend  under 
the  whole  district  that  contains  basaltic  amygdaloid  or  toad- 
stone  ;  for  the  rivers  of  this  county  are  rarely  ftosen,  except  in 
still  situations,  and  when  the  thermometer  is  little  more  than  ten 
degrees  above  zero.  A  very  sensible  degree  of  warmth  may  be 
perceived  in  the  water  of  the  Crumford  canal,  between  Matlook 
and  Crich ;  and  numerous  exhalations  from  warm  springs,  may 
be  frequently  seen  rising  from  the  neighbouring  hills.  The  warm 
springs  of  Bath,  have  a  much  higher  temperature  than  those  of 
Derbyshire.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  warm  springs  are  con- 
fined principally  to  basaltic  and  volcanic  countries^  In  Iceland, 
in  the  Azores,  in  Sicily,  in  Italy,  in  France,  and  various  parts  of 
Europe,  not  distant  from  volcanic  or  basaltic  rocks,  dirinerous 
warm  springs  exist ;  but  in  the  whole  of  the  United  States  of 
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America,  where  there  are  few  basaltic  rocks,  warm  springs  are 
scarcely  known.* 

These  remarks  are  confirmed  by  the  situation  of  the  warm 
qirings  in  Derbyshire,  surrounded  by  beds  of  basaltic  rock  nearly 
allied  to  lava.  The  hot  springs  of  Somersetshire  are  situated  on 
Ae  western  side  of  the  island,  not  far  from  a  range  of  basaltic 
rocks,  extending  from  Berkley  towards  Bristol.  It  will  scarcely 
be  denied  that  the  boiling  fountains  or  geysers  of  Iceland,  and 
the  warm  springs  of  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Auvergne,  derive  their 
temperature  from  subterranean  fire ;  and  it  is  contrary  to  the  es* 
tablished  rules  of  philosophy,  to  multiply  causes,  and  seek  for  oth- 
a  sources  of  heat,  in  the  waters  of  Bath  or  Buxton. 

The  former  have  preserved  their  high  temperature  for  two 
thousand  years :  hence  it  is  obvious  that  they  rise  from  a  great 
depth,  far  below  the  effects  of  those  changes,  which  take  place 
near  the  surface.  It  is  further  remarkable,  that  the  hot  wells  of 
Bath,  and  the  boiling  fountains  of  Iceland,  both  contain  in  solu- 
tion siliceous  earth,  one  of  the  most  insoluble  substances  in  na- 
ture. The  similarity  of  their  contents,  affords  a  further  confirma- 
tion that  they  derive  their  heat  from  the  same  cause ;  and  we 
have  every  proof  the  subject  will  admit  of,  that  this  cause  is  sub- 
terranean fire.t 


^lliej  are  foand  in  Bath  County,  Virginia,  on  the  Wachitta  in  ihe  Arkanaaw 
Tarritory,  and  at  New  Lebanon,  in  the  State  of  New  Yoric,  &c.  Trap  rocks  are  not 
uneomiDon  in  the  United  States. — Am.  Ed. 

i  Temperature  of  the  Hot  Waters  in  England,  and  some  other  parts  of  Europe. 


Fahrenheit. 

Bristol  74« 

Matk>ck  66 

Buxton  82 

Bath  112  and  116 

Tichy  (Auvergne)  120 

Carlsbad  (Bohemia)  165 

Aiz  la  Chapelle  (Flanders)  148 

Aix  les  Bain8  (Savoy)  117 

Leuk  (hi  the  Haut  Vallais)  117  to  126 

Bareges  (South  of  France)  120 


For  aome  account  of  the  Thermal  Waters  in  the  Alps,  see  p.  79. 


SBO         TOTAL  THIOLNBBS  OF  TUB  IXFTESENT  BEDS. 

The  total  thickness  of  the  different  rock  formations  in  Engr 
land,  from  the  marine  sand  on  the  top  of  Hampstead  Heath,  to 
granite,  might  be  ascertained  akMig  any  particular  line  of  sectiim 
with  some  degree  of  accuracy,  did  all  the  intervening  formations 
occur  under  each  other ;  bat  this  is  not  the  case.  The  rocks  of 
the  transition  series,  rarely  occur  in  two  distant  situations  in  the 
same  order  of  succession,  and  preserving  the  same  degree  of 
thickness.  The  secondary  strata  of  the  coal  formation,  preserve 
a  considerable  degree  of  regularity  over  the  same  district,  bat 
they  almost  always  vary  in  remote  distiicts.  According  to  a  sec- 
tion that  was  made  across  the  coal-field  of  Derbyshire,  from  the 
magnesian  limestone  in  the  east,  to  the  fourth  limestone  of  Der- 
byshire in  the  west,  the  total  thickness  in  a  perpendicular  line, 
may  be  about  nine  hundred  yards.  There  are  thuteen  beds  of 
coal,  varying  in  thickness  from  six  inches  to  eleven  feet;  the  to- 
tal thickness  of  coal  is  twenty-six  yards. 

The  thickness  of  all  the  beds  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  coal 
dbtricts,  from  magnesian  limestone  to  chalk,  is  a  question  of 
some  interest  to  landed  proprietors  ;  as  a  knowledge  of  it  wouM 
inform  them,  how  far  their  estates  were  situated  above  the  coal 
strata,  supposing  the  latter  to  extend  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
line  AAA.  According  to  an  estimate  by  the  Rev.  J.  Townsend, 
given  in  the  former  editions  of  this  work,  the  total  thickness  of  all 
the  upper  strata,  including  chalk  and  the  red  marie,  did  not  ex- 
ceed about  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ten  feet :  but  more 
accurate  observations  of  these  secondary  strata  prove,  that  in 
many  parts  of  England,  their  thickness  is  far  greater  than  Mr. 
Xownsend  had  estimated,  and  can  scarcely  be  less  than  three 
thousand  feet.  There  are,  however,  no  known  situations  in  Eng- 
land, where  all  the  upper  secondary  strata,  from  chalk  to  the  r^ 
marie  or  magnesian  limestone,  occur  regularly  under  each  other. 
Still  the  vast  thickness  of  these  calcareous  beds,  forbids  the  at- 
tempt to  search  for  coal  beneath  them.  There  may,  however, 
be  parts  situated  east  of  the  line  a  a  a,  where  the  upper  strata 
are  stripped  off,  or  the  lower  coal  strata  forced  up  near  the  sur- 
face.   An  instance  of  this  kind,  well  deserving  attention,  occurs 
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ui  France,  about  tweWe  miles  to  the  N.  E.  of  Boulogne.  A 
smali  portion  of  the  regular  coal  formation,  and  the  subjacent 
transition  limestone,  appears  protruded  through  the  chalk  and 
oolite  formations ;  and  several  beds  of  coal  are  brought  near  the 
surface,  and  are  regularly  worked.  A  few  miles  distant  from 
these  mines,  I  observed  rocks  exactly  similar  to  the  Kellaway 
rock.*  No  geologist  would,  from  the  nature  of  the  surrounding 
rocks,  have  expected  the  occurrence  of  a  coal-field  in  this  situa- 
tion.  Should  accident  discover  any  similar  protrusion  of  the  coal 
strata  on  the  eastern  side  of  England,  it  may  be  well  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it ;  but  without  this,  all  expensive  search  for  -coal  on 
this  side  of  our  island,  will  be  attended  with  certain  loss  and  dis- 
appointment 

In  a  preceding  part  of  the  present  chapter,  I  have  suggested 
an  inquiry  into  the  causes  which  have  prevented  the  extension  of 
the  thick  beds  of  oolite  and  lias,  beyond  the  line  marked  in  the 
map  A  A.  It  is  evident,  that  the  strata  have  not  been  discontin- 
ued by  a  failure  of  the  materials  of  which  they  are  composed ; 
fiM"  they  no  where  appear  more  fully  developed,  or  in  greater 
strength,  than  where  they  form  the  southern  border  of  the  Vale 
of  Severn,  and  suddenly  terminate.  I  am  much  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, that  we  must  seek  for  the  cause  of  their  discontinuance  to 
the  north-west,  from  a  range  of  lofty  mountains  having  once  ex- 
tended from  the  Malvern  Hills  (in  a  north-east  direction)  to 
Charnwood  Forest,  and  in  a  south-west  direction  into  Devon- 
shire. The  Malvern  Hills,  the  Charnwood  Forest  hills,  and  the 
transition  rocks  of  Somersetshire  and  Devonshire,  are  the  only 
remaining  nuclei  of  this  range.  This  range  probably  formed  the 
northern  border  of  an  ancient  sea,  of  which  the  Forez  mountains, 


*Tbe  cotl  mines  are  situated  in  the  villages  of  Hardingham  and  Rety :  there  are 
fire  beds  of  coal,  varying  in  thickness  from  three  to  five  feet.  The  extent  of  the 
coal-field  is  about  twelve  hundred  yards  in  length,  and  four  hundred  in  breadth ;  tht 
givatest  depth  is  three  hundred  and  thirty  yards.  The  beds  dip  to  the  north.  The 
three  upper  beds  yield  coal  suitable  for  the  forge ;  the  lower  are  employed  for  bum- 
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and  the  Vofges  in  France,  wefe  the  southem  bolder.  Were  it 
not  8o,  why  shooM  the  lias  and  the  oolite  always  terminate  as 
they  approach  theae  rocka,  both  in  England  and  France  t 

If  the  Mahrem  range  were  once  fiu-  loftier  than  al  pment,  it 
might  have  formed  part  of  a  eontinent,  or  island,  when  aH  the 
land  to  the  south  and  south-east  was  buried  under  the  ocean. 
On  this  island  may  have  lived  the  land  quadrupeds,  whose  re- 
mains are  found  in  the  slate  of  Stonesfield  (p.  304.)  These  bones, 
carried  into  the  then  existing  sea  by  rivers,  may  have  been  boms 
further  south  by  marine  currents,  and  left  among  the  calcareous 
and  arenaceous  depositions,  of  which  the  Stonesfield  slate  is 
composed.  If  we  trace  the  upper  calcareous  strata  from  their 
inland  termination  to  the  sea,  we  must  be  convinced,  they  hate 
once  extended  further  to  the  south  and  east.  The  chalk  cliffi 
at  Dover,  for  instance,  and  the  lias  clifis  at  Lyme,  are  evidentlj 
parts  of  more  extensive  strata,  of  which  we  find  a  continua- 
tion on  the  opposite  coast  of  France ;  and  the  chalk  clifis  at 
Flamborough  Head,  and  the  lias  clifis  at  Whitby,  are  parts  of 
strata,  which  were  continued  into  Denmark  and  Germany,  where 
the  same  strata  are  again  met  with. 

But  though  the  upper  calcareous  strata  evidently  extended  fur- 
ther than  the  coast  of  England  on  the  south  and  east,  there 
are  no  vestiges  of  these  strata  in  England,  west  of  the  above 
line,  except  a  small  portion  of  lias  at  the  feet  of  the  transition 
mountains,  on  each  side  of  the  Bristol  Channel.  We  have  in- 
deed reason  to  believe,  that  the  lias  and  oolite  never  extended 
far  beyond  their  present  inland  limits  in  England  for  we  have 
decisive  proof  on  the  southern  coast,  that  the  lias  beds  did  not 
extend  further  west  on  that  coast,  at  the  period  when  the  green- 
sand  and  chalk  were  deposited;  as  we  find  the  latter  carri- 
ed over  the  termination  of  the  lias  beds,  to  the  red  marie  beyond 


*  It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  lias  is  found  in  the  Hebrides,  and  on  the  Dortb 
of  Ireland ;  but  it  was  probably  deposited  in  a  sea  that  was  separated  from  the  Eng- 
land lias  by  the  MalFem  range,  and  the  mountains  of  Wales  and  Cumberland. 
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them.*  But  I  forbear  to  pursue  such  inquiries  further ;  the  ob- 
ject of  the  present  chapter  being  to  describe  the  Geology  of  Eng- 
land in  its  existing  state.  I  leave  to  future  geologists  the  task, 
if  it  can  be  accomplished,  of  tracing  back  the  changes  which  the 
surface  of  the  country  has  undergone,  and  of  delineating  it,  as 
it  appeared  in  its  various  progressive  stages  towards  its  present 
form. 


*  Thif  will  be  better  anderatood  by  referring  to  Plate  8.  fig.  1.  Were  the  beds 
p  r  carried  o¥er  the  terminal  edges  of  the  beds  e  e,  we  should  be  certain  that  the 
latter  had  not  extended  farther,  when  the  beds  f  f  were  deposited. 


1 

V*  J. 


API*fe]VDIX. 


Paob  I3l.-^ln  the  Chapter  on  Coal,  I  proposed  to  offel*  tome  oW 
fltehrations  in  the  Appendix,  on  the  iheffective  means  hitherto  adopted 
to  |)revent  the  frequent  recurrence  of  fatal  accidents  in  coal  mines : 
bat  on  doe  consideration,  the  subject  is  too  important  to  be  confined 
Id  a  dote,  and  would  be  misplaced  in  an  elementary  work  on  Geology. 
The  number  of  lives  destroyed  by  explosions  in  coal  mines,  hds,  I  be* 
Ueye,  been  increased  since  the  introduction  of  the  safety-lamp  \  from 
causes  which  do  not  invalidate  the  value  of  the  discovery,  if  its  use 
were  confined  within  the  limits  which  its  illustrious  inventor  must 
have  propiDsed. 

On  Freshwater  Fish  and  Shells, 

In  the  second  edition  of  this  work  I  offered,  in  a  note,  sothe  obser* 
vations  on  the  difficulty  of  determining  whether  certain  animals  were 
marine  or  freshwater,  as  it  wa?  possible  that  fish  and  many  testaceous 
anamalK^  might  be  capable  of  living  either  in  the  sea  or  in  rivers. 

I  stated  a  circumstance  communicated  to  me  by  Mr  Leckie,  which 
proves  that  fish  have  greater  facilities  of  change,  than  naturalists  gen- 
erally suppose.  Dr  MacCulioch  has  since  paid  attention  to  the  sub* 
ject,  and  ascertained  that  many  species  of  fish  will  live  equally  well 
m  fresh  or  salt  water.  The  fact  has  been  long  known  in  Sicily,  with 
reipect  to  the  mullet. 

The  lake  of  Lentini  in  Sicily  is  stocked  with  a  sea  fish  called  the 
Cefelo, — a  species  of  mullet  caught  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  thrown 
into  the  fresh  water  of  the  lake,  where  they  not  only  live,  but  in* 
crease  greatly  in  size  and  improve  in  flavour,  and  are  a  considerable 
article  of  luxury  in  the  island.  This  lake  has  no  communication  with 
the  sea,  and  is  filled  chiefly  with  rain  water. 

On  the  Surface  of  the  Moon, 

Geologists  have  not  hitherto  regarded  with  due  attention  the  physi- 
cal stmctore  of  the  moon :  it  is  the  only  planetary  body  placed  snffi- 
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ciently  near  us  to  have  the  iDequalities  of  its  surface  rendered  din- 
tiuctly  visible  with  the  telescope.  Atteudaut  on  the  earth,  and  hav- 
ing the  same  quantity  of  solar  light,  and  nearly  the  same  density, 
we  may  reasonably  infer,  that  the  mineral  substances  of  which  it 
Is  composed,  do  not  differ  essentially  from  those  on  the  surface  of 
our  own  planet.  Astronomers  now  generally  admit,  that  the  moon 
is  surrounded  with  a  very  clear  atmosphere,  but  which  is  so  low, 
that  it  scarcely  occasions  a  sensible  refraction  of  the  rays  of  light, 
when  it  passes  over  the  fixed  stars.  Many  of  the  dark  parts  of  the 
moon,  particularly  the  part  called  Mare  Cruium^  appear  to  be  cover* 
ed  with  a  fluid,  which  may  probably  be  more  transparent  and  less 
dense  than  water,  as  the  form  of  the  rocks  and  craters  beneath  it  is 
seen,  but  not  so  distinctly,  as  in  the  lighter  parts  of  the  moon^s  sur- 
face. To  examine  the  moon  with  a  reference  to  its  external  struc- 
ture, the  defining  power  of  the  telescope  should  be  of  the  first  quality, 
sufficient  to  show  the  projections  of  the  outer  illuminated  limb  as  dis- 
tinctly, as  they  appear  when  the  moon  is  passing  over  the  disk  of  the 
sun,  during  a  solar  eclipse.  With  such  a  telescope,  and  a  sufficient 
degree  of  light  and  of  magnifying  power,  almost  every  part  of  the 
moon^s  surface  appears  volcanic,  containing  craters  of  enormous  mag- 
nitude and  vast  depth ;  the  shelving  rocks,  and  the  different  internal 
ridges  within  them,  mark  the  stations  at  which  the  lava  has  stood  and 
formed  a  floor,  during  different  eruptions;  while  the  volcanic  cones 
in  some  of  the  craters,  resemble  those  formed  within  the  craters  of 
modern  volcanos. 

The  largest  volcanic  mountain  on  the  southern  limb  of  the  moon, 
(called  by  some  astronomers  Tycho,  and  by  others  Mount  Sinai,)  like 
the  largest  volcanic  mountain  on  the  earth,  Chimborazo,  and  like 
Mont  D'Or  and  the  Puy  de  D6me  in  Auvergne,  has  no  deep  crater 
on  its  summit.  There  are  indeed  the  outlines  of  the  crater,  but  it 
is  nearly  filled  up ;  while  from  the  foot  of  this  mountain,  diverging 
streams  of  lava  flow  in  different  directions,  to  the  distance  of  six 
hundred  miles.  The  largest  currents  of  lava  from  loAy  volcanos  on 
the  earth,  generally  issue  from  their  flanks.  The  longest  known  cur- 
rent of  modem  lava  is  in  Iceland;  it  extends  S'xty  miles,  but  the  vol- 
canos in  that  island,  bear  no  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  lunar 
volcanos. 
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Geolo^^istfl  who  are  reluctant  to  admit  the  extensive  agency  of  fire 
on  the  surface  of  the  terrestrial  globe,  would  have  their  difficulties 
removed,  were  thej  to  study  attentively  the  surface  of  the  moon  with 
a  jiowerful  telescope ;  for  there  we  see  the  entire  hemisphere  of  a 
planetary  body,  subjected  to  the  agency  of  volcanic  fire. 

Since  my  return  from  the  extinct  volcanos  of  Auvergne,  I  have  fre- 
quently amused  myself  la  comparing  the  structure  of  parts  of  the 
moon's  surface,  with  that  of  the  volcanic  districts  in  Central  France ; 
and  I  could  scarcely  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  the  summits  of  many 
volcanic  mountains  in  the  moon,  which  reflect  so  much  more  light 
than  the  other  parts,  are,  like  those  in  Auvergne,  composed  of  rocks 
analogous  to  white  pumice  or  (rachytc.  1  have  suggested  these  hints, 
to  direct  the  attention  of  geologists  and  astronomers  to  our  attendant 
planet.  1$  it  inhabited  ?  Is  it  passing  to  a  habitable  state  ?  or  does  it 
present  the  ruins  of  a  former  habitable  globe^  torn  by  the  powerful  agency 
of  volcanic  fire  ?  Its  appearance  seems  most  to  agree  with  the  latter 
condition.  Perhaps  the  perfection  to  which  telescopes  are  advancing 
on  the  Continent,  may  enable  astronomers  at  no  distant  period  to  an- 
swer these  questions. 

Orbicular  Porphyry  and  Orbicular  Granite  of  Corsica. 

These  are  two  of  the  most  rare  and  beautiful  rocks ;  but  little  is 
known  respecting  their  relation  with  other  rocks  in  that  island.  Ac- 
cording to  specimens  of  considerable  size,  which  I  have  before  me, 
this  porphyry  is  composed  of  compact  felspar,  varying  in  colour  from 
a  greenish  to  a  reddish  brown.  The  globules  vary  in  diameter  from 
one-third  of  an  inch  to  three-inches.  The  most  perfectly  formed 
globules  have  a  small  globule  in  the  centre  of  each,  from  which 
ranges  of  minute  globules  diverge,  giving  to  the  large  globules  the 
appearance  of  a  radiated  diverging  structure,  more  or  less  regular. 
In  the  smaller  globules  there  are  concentric  circles,  which  disappear 
in  the  larger  ones,  except  near  their  superficies.  The  paste  in  which 
globules  are  imbedded,  contains  also  minute  globules  of  lighter-col- 
oured felspar,  variously  arranged.  The  larger  globules  are  some  of 
them  elongated,  as  if  they  had  been  in  fusion.  The  experiments  of 
Mr.  G.  Watt  on  basalt,  (Sec  page  159,)  elucidate  the  formation  of  or- 
bicular porphyry. 
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T{ie  globular  atroctore  ifas  probably  developed  during  t||^  s^i- 
liquefactioQ  of  the  ma^,  which  formed  globules,  instead  of  perfect 
f:ry8tal8,  as  in  common  porphyry.  The  globule^  in  the  CorsA^ii  pour- 
phyry,  can  be  easily  detached  from  the  mass.  Common  porphyry,  19 
Irhich  the  imbedded  felspar  occurs  in  rounded  spots,  is  c^led  V^riolite. 

The  orbicular  granite  of  Corsica  is  better  known  in  Ihit  CQOiitry ; 
it  is  a  finely  granitic  rock,  composed  of  white  felspar,  imb4  hlackiih 
green  hornblende,  with  gi^ains  of  quartz.  In  this  rock  ar^  nuiperpD^ 
globules  composed  of  concentric  coats  of  hornblende  and  felspar,  ti- 
lying  in  diameter  from  pne  inch  to  three  or  four  inches.  In  the  ceo* 
tre  of  each  globule,  there  is  a  particle  of  hornblende.  The  globules 
appear  intimately  united  with  the  rock  in  which  they  are  imbedded, 
and  cannot  be  detached  from  it.  The  orbicular  granite  tal^es  a  more 
even  polish  than  the  porphyry,  and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  grao- 
itic  rocks. 

JBkight  qf  some  qf  the  moit  remarkable  Mountain*  and  Hills  in  England  aad. 

Wale*. 


Feet. 

Arbury  Hill,  NortbamptonAhire  804 

Arran  Fowddy,  Merionethshire  2955 

Arrenig,  Merionethshire    -     -  2809 

Axedge,  Derbyshire  -  -  1751 
Bagshot  Heath,  Surrey      -  - 

Beacons,  Breclcnocluhire       -  2862 

Bardon  Hill,  Leicestershire       -  853 

Beachy  Head,  Sussex      -      -  56^4 

Black  Down,  Dorsetshire    -     -  817 

Botley  Hill,  Surrey       -       -  880 

Bow  Fell,  Cumberland      -     -  2911 

Broadway  Beacon,  Glocestershire  1086 

Brown  Clee  Hill,  Shropshire     -  1805 

Cader  Ferwyn,  Merionethshire  2563 

Cader  Idris,  Merionethshire  -  2914 
Caermarthen  Vau,  Caermarthen- 

shiro  ....  2596 
Cam  Fell,  Yorkshire,  -  -  2245 
Capellante,  Brecknockabire  -  2894 
Carnedd  David,  Caernarvonshire  3427 
Camedd  Llewellyn,  Caernarvon- 
shire ....  3469 
Carraton  Hill,  Cornwall  -  1208 
Cheviot,  Northumberland  -  2658 
ConistonFell  -  -  -  2577 
Cradle  Mountain,  Brecknockshire  2545 
Cross  Fell,  Cumberland  -  2901 
Crowhorough  Beacon,  Sussex  -  804 
Diichlin^  ftcacon,  "Sussex  -  858 
Dover  CasUo,  Kent       -        -  469 


FeeL 

Dundry  Beacon,  Somersetshire  1668 
Dunnosc,  Isle  of  Wight,  -  -  792 
Dw^gan  near  Builth,  Brecknock- 
shire -  -  -  2071 
Kpwell  Hill,  Oxford  -  -  836 
Fairlight  Down,  Sussex  -  -  599 
Farley  Down  (near  Bath,)  Gloces- 
tershire ...  .700 
Firlc  Beacon,  Sussex  -  .  820 
Grasmere  Fell,  Cumberland  -  2756 
Greenwich  Observatory,  Kent  -  214 
Hathersedge,  Derbyshire  '  -  1377 
Hedgehope,  Northumberland  2847 
Helvellin,  Cumberland  -  -  8056 
Hensbarrow  Beacon,  Cornwall  1034 
Highclere  Beacon,  Hampshire  900 
High  Pike,  Cumberland  -  2101 
Holme  Moss,  Derbyshire  -  lS5!l 
Holyhead  Mountain,  Anglesea  709 
Ingleborough  Hill,  Yorkshire  2361 
Inkpen  Beacon,  Hampshire  -  lOlI 
Kit  Hill,  Cornwall  -  -  1067 
Lcith  Hill,  Surrey  -  .  .  99s 
Landinan  Mountain,  Montgomery  1398 
Lhingeinor  Mountain,  Glamorgan- 
shire ....  ig59 
Long  Mount  Forest,  Shropshire  1674 
Long  Mountain,  Montgomery  1330 
Lord's  Seat,  Derbyshire  -  1715 
Malvern  Hill,  Worcestershire  1444 
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Feet. 

Ifoel  remmtu,  Denbighshire  1845 
Mine  Standards,  Westmoreland  2186 
Orpit  Heights,  Derbyshire  -  980 
Fendle  Hill,  Lancashire  -  1803 
Fenmaen  Maur,  Caernarvonshire  1540 
Fenaigent  HUl,  Yorluhire  -  2270 
fUkr,  Cumberland  2898 
nynlimmon  ^fountain,  Cardigan- 
shire ....  2468 
Badnor  Forest,  Radnorshire  2168 
Biirel  Mountain,  Caernarvonshire  1866 
Bivington  Hill,  Lancashire  -  1546 
Itodney's  Pillar  (Base  oC)  Mont- 
gomery ....  1199 
RoMberry  Topping,  Yorkshire  1022 
inmbles  Moor,  Yorkshire  1808 
Saddleback,  Cumberland  2787 


Feet. 

Sea  Fell,  (High  Point,)  Cumber- 
land -  -  -  -  S166 
Shooters  Hill,  Kent  -  -  449 
Shunnor  Fell,  Yorkshire  -  2829 
Skiddaw,  Cumberland  •  -  8022 
Snea  FeU,  Isle  of  Man  -  -  2004 
SDoirdon,  Caernarvonshire  •  8671 
Stow  HUl,  Herefordshire  -  14U 
Stow  on  the  Wold,  Glocestershire  88S 
Tregarron  Down,  Cardiganshire  1747 
Wendover  Down,  Buckinghamshire  90$ 
Whemside  (in  Ingleton  Fells,) 

Yorkshu«  2884 
Whemside  (in  Kettlewell  Dale,) 

Yorkshire       -       -       -  2268 
White  Horse  HUl,  Berkibire 
Wreldn,  Shropshire 


or  flie  height  of  the  mountains  in  North  Britain,  LbeUeve  there  have  not  Utheit9 
been  any  very  accurate  admeasurements  taken.   The  following  are  wmie  of  ^ 
t  considerable,  with  the  heights  as  give^  by  diflerent  writers^ 

SchehalUen  •  828loraQ64 
The  most  southern  of  the  Paps  of 

Jura      ....  2860 
Mount  Battock,  ^cardineshire  8460 
Cairneofum       -       -       -  4060 
Ben-Nevis,   fnvemesshire  (tfie 
highest  mountain  in  Great  Br^ 
tain)      ....  4880 


Arthur'f  Seat,  Edinburgh  810 
Salisbury  Cndp  -  .  -  550 
HartfeU,  Dumfries-shire  (supposed 
by  Mr.  Jameson  the  highest  in 
tiie  south  of  ScoUand)  8804  or  2800 
Goat6eld,  Island  of  Arran  2945 
Benlomond,  Stirlingshire  -  8262 
Benlawers,  Perthshire  •  -  4051 
Ben  Mere,  Perthshire      -  8870 


Highest  MoiMtaim  in  the  Pennine  Mps. 


ICimt  Blanc  15,584 

Mont  Cer\1n,  or  the  Matterhom  15,106 

Mont  Rosa                     -  15,410 

AiguUle  de  Geant       -      -  18,984 


AiguiUe  d'Argenti^re 
The  Buct 
Dent  du  Midi 


The  Finster  Aarhoon 
The  Joung-Frau 
The  Schreckhom 


Bigheat  Mountains  in  the  Swiss  Alps. 

-     14,807   The  Eiger 

18,185  The  Monch  Eiger 
12,872  \  The  Wetterhorn 


18370 
1^»118 
10,600 


12,9(Nf 
12,180 


N.  B.  AU  these  mountains  are  seen  from  the  church-yard  at  Berne. 

Highest  Mountains  in  other  Ports  of  Europe. 


Northern  Pyrenees     -  -  11,160 

Moat  Peitlu,  Ditto      •  -  10,950 

flgae  Male,  Ditto  •  10^46 

Le  Cylindre,  Ditto      -  -  10,880 

iEtna,Sidly       -      •  -  10,690 

Le  Gran  Sasso,  in  the  Appenines  9:455 

Mont  YeUno,  Ditto      -       -  7860 

Lracyra,  in  Dauphioy  18,648 


Mont  Mezin,  the  Cevennes  In 

France      ....  6700 

Mont  D'Or,  Ditto       -  OlOO 

Cantal,  Ditto       -       -       -  6lM 

Puyde  Ddme,  Ditto      -      -  4lf60 

Vesuvius,  Naples  ^900 

Mount  Athos  m  Qieeco  MO 
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Very  i«w  mountiiof  in  Europe,  north  of  the  Alps,  ezeeed  the  height  of  0000  feet 
Some  of  the  mouatuni  in  the  chain  thit  lepiralee  Norwey  from  Sweden,  raflier  ez- 
eeed that  height 

Lawe$t  Line  of  Eternal  Snow. 
Feet 

At  the  Equator  -     -  16,710 

Latitude  MO  .       -  16,000 

■  46®       -       -       -  8100 

Pai$age$  qf  the  Mpe  uhUh  lead  from  Oennony,  SkpUxerland,  and  France,  int§ 

Italy, 


Feet 

In  Switxerland  SOOO 
Latitude  66°  4800 


Pamre  of  Mont  Cenrin  (practi- 
cable only  on  loot)       -     -  11,200 
OftheFurka      -       -  8800 
The  Grand  St  Bernard  8160 
The  Col  de  Ferret  7000 


The  Littfe  St  Bernard      •  -  7100 

OfStGothard      -      -  -  8780 

OfMontCenia      •      -  -  8750 

Of  the  Simplon      -      -  -  6810 

The  Col  de  Tende       -  -  6880 

MamUaim  qf  j^sia. 


Lebanon  ....  8560 
Mount  Sinai,  from      -      5000  to  6000 


The-  Himmaleh  Mountains  riae 

from  10,000  to  86,800 

Ellbrus,  in  the  chain  of  the  Cau- 

caaua      ....  18,600 

In  tiie  Indian  Ocean  there  are  several  islands  that  rise  from  10,000  to  18,000  feet 
Mountaint  of  Africa. 

The  geography  of  Africa  is  too  little  known  to  aflbrd  any  correct  account  of  its 
mountains :  diose  of  Abyssinia  have  been  estimated  to  be  equal  in  height  to  the 
Alps,  and  tiie  chain  of  Mount  Atlas  to  equal  the  Pjrrenees. 

The  Peak  of  Teneriffe  -      12,236  feet 

South  America, 

Chimborazo,  Quito      -  22,700  I  Antisana,  Peru  -     .  20,680 

Cotopazi      ....     20,320  |  Pic  D'Orizaba,  Mexico       .  17,968 

^orth  America,* 

Some  very  lofty  mountains  rise  on  the  western  coast ;  but  few  of  the  mountains  in 
tiie  Apalachian  chain,  or  the  Alleghany  on  the  eastern  side,  rise  three  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Highest  habitable  Porta  of  the  Globe, 

City  of  Mexico      ...  7400 


The  Farm  of  Antisana,  Peru  13,200 
Oty  of  Micuipamha  -  -  11,850 
aty  of  Quito      -       -       -  9520 


Hospice  of  St.  Gothard  in  the  Swiss 
Alps       ....  6790 


*  Long's  Peak,  Rocky  Mountams  12,500 
Mount  Washington,  the  highest  of 
the  White  Mountains  of  New 

Hampshire      -       -       -  6634 

Moosehillock,  Ditto       -       -  4686 

Mansfiekl  Mountain,  Vermont  4279 

CtmeVf  Rump,  Ditto  -  4188 


Saddle  Back,  Massachusetto  -  4000 
Table  Mountain,  South  Carolina  4000 
Peaks  of  Otter,  Virginia  .  8956 
Catskill  Mountain,  Round  Top, 

New  York       -       -       .  3804 
Grand  Monadnock,  New  Hampshire  8264 
Am.  Ed. 
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P6rt  D'Oo 

Port  Viel  d^Estamb^ 
Pdrt  de  Pin^de 


The  Weni^n  Alp 


Feet 
9850 
8400 
8200 


Port  de  Carvarnie 
Passage  de  Toarmalet 


Passages  in  SwitMeriand. 

6760  I  The  Sheideck  to  Meyringen 
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Feet. 
7660 
7180 


6600 


MEMORANDUM. 

Mr.  Bakewell  having  been  iDformed,  by  the  American  editor,  that 
an  edition  of  this  work  was  about  being  published  in  this  coantrj,  was 
requested  to  forward  a  notice  of  any  alterations  which  he  might  de- 
sire to  have  made.  A  number  of  corrections  and  additions,  contained 
in  a  letter  dated  August  30,  have  been  inserted  in  their  proper  pla- 
ces, but  most  of  those  contained  in  another  letter  of  the  28th  October, 
having  arrived  too  late,  are  now  mentioned  in  the  author^s  own  lan- 
guage.— Yale  College^  Jan,  1,  I?.29. 

Some  of  the  secondary  strata  have  received  names  in  England 
from  the  town  or  village  where  they  were  first  examined.  Such  namei 
had  better  he  omitted  or  explained  in  a  tabular  view  of  them  in  a 
work  which  is  to  circulate  in  other  countries.  In  the  tabular  arrange- 
ment p.  175  at  fig.  4. 

4.  Oolite  with  subordinate  beds  of  Clay  and  Sand. 

a  Lower  Oolite      -  "  I 

A  thick  bed  of  dark  Clay  called  Oxford  or  Clunch 
Clay       -------  Calcaire 

b  Middle  Oolite  >  Ooliiique^ 

Clay  with  much  carbonaceous  matter,  called  Kim-  i  <(*c. 


meridge  and  Oaktree  Clay 


c  Upper  Oolite 
5.  Sand,  Sandstone,  and  Clay. 
a  Sandstone 


fieux. 


ndstone  and  sand  chiefly  siliceous  called  >  ferrur%\ 
Hasting^s  Sand  and  sometimes  Iron  Sand  J  / 
b  Clay  with  fresh  water  shells,  called  Weald  Clay. 

^  o  J  ft  o  J  1  t  Ores  vert  and  Olauconie  crayeuse  of 
c  Green  Saod,»  Sandstone  j  Srongniart. 

6.  Chalk,  &c.  (as  before.) 


*  Where  the  Green  Sand  and  Sandstone  form  thick  beds,  in  the  south  eastern 
counties  of  England,  this  formation  is  divided  by  a  bed  of  dark  blue  clay  into  what  Is 
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Page  203,  line  elevea  from  bottom,  reikd,  Beds  of  d9ik  limestone 
called  the  Furbeck  beds  lie  OTer  the  upper  oolite  and  are  by  some 
geologists  classed  with  it ;  bot  tbejr,  kc 

Page  208,  last  line  after  afresh  Water  shells,^  read,  Byt  these  beS 
maj  be  regarded  as  a  locd  formation,  their  extent  being  very  limited. 

Page  214,  fifth  line  from  top,  read,  Below  the  green  sand  in  the 
sooth  eastern  counties  of  England,  there  is  a  considerable  bed  of  lead 
coloured  clay  called  Gait,  under  which  there  is  a  fermginoos  sand 
parsing  in  the  lower  part  into  green  sand,  this  is  sometimes  called  the 
lower  green  sand,  and  sometimes  the  Shanklin  sand,  from  Shanklin  in 
fhcf  I^Ie  of  Wight,  where  it  occurs  in  clifis  on  the  shore.  This  bed  of 
clay  and  the  ferruginous  sand  under  it  hare  frequently  been  mistaksn 
for  the  Weald  Clay  and  the  Hastings  or  Iron  Sand,  and  there  Is  at  this 
time  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion  among  Elnglish  geologist! 
respecting  the  identity  of  these  strata  in  various  situations.  In  form- 
ations necessarily  so  variable  as  the  beds  of  sand,  sandstone,  clay  and 
marie  that  intervene  between  the  chalk  and  the  oolite,  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  strata  in  different  situations  seems  an  object  of  trifling  Im- 
portance in  itself  But  as  it  is  now  discovered  that  the  strata  between 
the  upper  oolite  and  the  lower  green  sand  whereon  they  occur,  coo- 
tain  the  remains  of  fresh  water  animals  and  land  plants,  (probably  in- 
termixed with  some  marine  shells,)  these  strata  and  those  above  and 
below  them  become  entitled  to  the  careful  attention  of  the  geologist 
who  is  desirous  to  trace  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  con- 
dition of  our  planet,  as  indicated  by  the  remains  of  its  ancient  inhabit- 
ants. 

Page  251,  line  seventh  from  bottom  after  smoke,  add  the  follow- 
ing note. 

It  has  been  denied  that  smoke  is  ever  emitted  from  volcanos,  bat 
as  bitumen  abounds  in  the  products  of  ancient  volcanos  in  Auveignef 
and  occurs  in  the  lava  of  several  recent  volcanos,  smoke  must  have 
beeA  emitted  during  the  eruption  of  such  lava.^^ 


now  generally  called  upper  and  lower  Green  Sand,  the  latter  it  often  ierruginooi  and 
has  frequently  been  confounded  with  the  Matting's  Sand  or  Iran  Sand  and  the  bhw 
clay  called  Oalt  has  been  mistaken  for  the  clay  called  Weald  Clay.  The  latter  ip- 
peara  to  become  thin  or  to  be  entirely  wanting  in  many  parts  of  England,  where  ft 
might  have  been  supposed  to  occur. 


INDEX. 


[N.B.  A  brief  Description  of  some  of  the  Fossils  mentioned  in  the 
present  Volnme,  is  f^lven  in  the  Index,  for  the  use  of  those  who  maj 
be  entirely  imaeqbainted'with  Fossil  Organic  Remains.] 


Aioirii.i.Kf,  granitic  pe^Jcs  in  th»  Alps, 
bow  ibrmed,  61,  67. 

Alejronitos,  feiril  aleyonit,  n«tiiy  raiem- 
bODg  spoDgesy  tbe,production  and  l|ab- 
lUtSoo  of  polypi,  aoi. 

AlteTU  d«pQiiti09S»  12, 

Alpnacb  eoal^  contains  teeth  and  bones 
of  the  mastodon,  220,  S4S.  - 

Alimatlon  of  nwipa  and  fireah  vater  for- 
mations, 228;  hypotheses  respecting 
th0m,t48. 

Akimine  or  Clay,  36. 

Alum  shale,  195, 199. 

Ammonite,  or  CsnMi^mmofiis,  (provin* 
dally  tnakeBtone,)  a  fossil  chambered 
•hell,  supposed  to  resemble  the  closely 

.  coiled  ram's  boms  on  the  head  of  Ju- 
nller  Ammon;  twenty  species  of  this 
ahell  firand  In  lias,  195. 

Amphibole ;  see  Hornblende. 

Amygdaloid,  104, 140, 167. 

Amygdaloida],  44, 165. 

Anhydrous  grpsum,  48;  see  Gyjwum. 

Animals,  diTUon  of,  by  Cuvier,  into  ra- 
diated, articulated,  moluscous,  and  ver- 
ftebrated,Cbap.  II.  26. 

Aatiiradte,  a  spedes  of  coal  that  bums 
without  smoke,  120, 126. 

Atlantades,  868. 

Aiiglte,  90,  140;  one  of  Ae  prindpal 
component  minerals  In  dark  lava  and 
baaalt,  279. 

Aurergiie,  geokigy  of,  266,  270. 

Aaores,  forty-two  Tolcanos  in  the,  259. 

Basalt,  description  oC  140;  varieties  of, 
and  its  passage  into  phonolite,  pitch- 
stone,  and  obsidian,  141 ;  its  connec- 
tloii  with  porphyry,  sienite,  and  gran- 
ite, 141 ;  caps  of  basalt,  160, 266 ;  co- 
lumnar basalt  of  the  Hebrides  and  the 
north  of  Ireland,  161,  162;  basalt  of 
leeland,  158;  of  Auvergne,  164,  265, 
266;  coral  hi  basalt,  155;  imbedded 


basalt,  166 ;  alternation  of  with  lime- 
stone, 156;  experiments  on,  168;  ig- 
neous-origin  of,  160;  Werner's  theory 
of,  161. 

Banltic  dykes,  146, 149. 

Bashi,  Paris,  strata  of,  221;  fossil  remams 
in,  280—286,  240. 

Belemnite,  a  round  straight  chambered 
ahell,  frequently  about  the  size  of  a 
finger,  but  tapering  to  a  point;  irom 
the  Greek  Belemnan,  a  round  arrow- 
head, 200. 

Bind  or  Clunch,  indurated  clay,  116. 

Birds,  bones  of,  rarely  found  fossil,  80 ; 
in  Stonesfield  slate,  204,  206,  841. 

Bitumen,  121 ;  in  the  volcanic  tufa  of  ex- 
tinct volcanos,  270,  278. 

Black-lead  mine,  Borrowdale,  864. 

Blocks  of  granite  and  other  primary  rocks 
on  calcareous  mountains,  and  in  val- 
leys, 66,  820. 

Blue  John,  or  Floor  Spar,  mine  of^  297. 

Boiling  springs,  262 ;  see  Thermal  Wa- 
ters. 

Bones,  analyses  of,  80 ;  found  in  caverns, 

889;  see  Fossil  Remains. 
Bovey  or  Wood  coal,  122. 
Breccia,  44. 

Brochant,  Professor,  on  promoting  a 
knowledge  of  geology ;  see  Preface. 

Brongniart,  A.,  218,  221. 

Buckland,  Professor,  on  caverns  contain- 
ing bones  of  quadrupeds,  840,  841. 

Burrh  stones,  or  Millstones,  240,  248. 

Cader  Idris,  columnar  trap-rock  on,  158. 
Calcaire  grassier,  fossil  remains  in,  222, 

225,  226. 
Calcaire  siliceux,  281. 
Calcaire  alpin,  observations  on,  169. 
Calcareous  tufo,  827. 
Calcareous  sandstone  of  Australasia,  and 

of  Cornwall  and  Gaudakmpe,  884. 
Carbon* 87, 120 ;  in  vdcanlc  products, 273. 
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Cardona  in  Spain,  salt  formation  at,  186. 

Carnivorous  quadrupeds,  fossil  remains 
of,  most  abundant  m  caverns,  339. 

Caverns  in  transition  or  mountain  lime- 

'  stone,  108 ;  how  formed,  ibid. 

Caverns  with  bones  of  carnivorous  ani- 
mals in  Germany  and  Hungary,  339, 
840;  at  Kirkdale  in  Yorkshire,  Profes- 
•or  Buckland*A  discoveries  in,  340, 841 ; 
flubsidence  of  their  roofs,  342 ;  cavern 
in  Derbyshire  containing  the  entire 
skeleton  of  an  elephant,  843. 

Cawk,  or  Sulphate  of  Rarytes,  803. 

Central  Fire,  observations  on,  66,  281. 

Cetaceous  animals  of  the  whale  fiunily, 
rarely  fossil,  30 ;  in  Italy,  237. 

Chalk.  Upper,  lower,  and  middle,  thick- 
ness of  the  strata  in  En^irland  and 
France,  214;  chalk  with  flints,  214, 
215 ;  sometimes  intermixed  with  sili- 
ceous sand,  215 ;  some  chalk  contains 
maiirneda,  215 ;  characters  by  which 
msifi^esian  chalk  may  be  distin|E^ished, 
215;  on  the  constant  occurrence  of  flint 
in  chalk,  216;  fossils  in  chalk,  216; 
loealitiefl  of  chalk,  217. 

Chamwood  Forest,  mnite  of,  more  an- 
cient than  that  of  tne  Alps,  166 ;  sand- 
stone of,  179 ;  slenitic  rocks  of,  182 ; 
hills,  geoloffy  of,  868,  370. 

Cheshire,  rook-salt  of,  184 

Chimborazo,  71;  fotmatioii  of  trachyte 
on,  271. 

Chlorite,  40 ;  in  the  granite  of  the  Alps, 
66;  chlorite  slate,  95;  see  Talcous 
Slate. 

Classification  of  rocks,  7 ;  of  animals,  by 
Cuvier,  25 ;  of  shells,  defects  in,  32, 
62. 

Clay,  or  Alumine,  35. 

Clay-stono,  141;  of  Braid-Hill,  resem- 
bles trachyte.  276. 

Cleavage  of  slate ;  mistaken  for  stratifi- 
cation, 95. 

Clermont  in  Au?ergne,  265. 

Cleveland  Basalt  Dyke,  147;  hills,  205. 

Clinkstone,  or  Phonolite,  279. 

Coal  Formation,  the  strata  which  compose 
it,  contain  almost  exclusively  fonsil  ve- 
getable remains,  109 ;  strata  under  the 
regular  coal  formation,  127;  imperfect 
coal  formations,  127;  coal  formations 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  131. 

Coal,  mineral,  varieties  of.  111. 

Coal-fields,  or  Coal-basins,  of  limited  ex- 
tent, 111,  113;  deranged  by  faults,  114; 
coal  mines,  115;  an  elucidation  of  the 
structure  of  coal-basf ns,  1 17 ;  ironstone 
accompanying  coal  strata,  116;  great 
coal-field  in  South  Wales,  118,  185;  : 


coal-fields  in  England  and  Wales  enu- 
merated, 365,  367. 
Coal,  origin  of,  119, 121, 124, 126;  con- 
version  of  vegetable  matter  Into  coal, 
126,  127;  cold  of  Alpnach,  containing 
bones  and  teeth  of  the  mastodon,  129; 
seardi  for  coal,  how  it  riwuld  be  made» 
130 ;  on  the  period  when  the  coal  of 
England  will  be  exhausted,  182. 
Cols,  or  Passages  in  the  Alps,  61 ;  height 

of,  389. 
Columnar  structure,  46, 158. 
Compact  structure,  44. 
Comparative  Anatomy,  Its  importance  in 

Geology,  234. 
Conchol^y,  defects  in  die  dassifieatkMi, 
82 

Conformable  position,  50,  54. 
Conglomerate,  rounded  masses  of  roek  ii 
sand  or  clay,  98 ;  separates  slats  from 
transition  Umestooe  in  Denbighshire, 
361;  inCumberiand,  862;  congloner- 
ate  of  trachyte,  279. 
Coral  ragg,  202. 

Coral  rocks  formed  by  xoophytes,  96, 88, 
201,884. 

Cordier,  his  mechanical  analysis  of  lara, 
279. 

Cotemporaneous  formations,  166, 168. 
Crag  of  Norfolk,  287 ;  fossil  reraafa»  to, 
288. 

Craters,  elevation  of,  268. 
Crocodiles,  fossil  remains  of  in  oolite,  201 : 
at  Tilgate  Forest,  209;  at  Highgate  and 
Islington,  227. 
Cross  courses,  299. 
Cross  Fell  in  Cumberiand,  862,  868. 
Crust  of  the  globe,  comparative  thlcknesp 

of,  4,  138,  288. 
Crystals,  of  the  same  mineral,  assume  dif- 
ferent forms  in  different  districts,  806. 
Cuvier,  Baron,  hb  classification  of  ani- 
mals, 25—28 ;  new  animals  discovers^ 
by  him,  221,  231—234;  his  observa- 
tions on  the  structure  of  fossil  animab, 
234,  235. 

Daubeny,  Dr.,  on  the  geology  of  Sicily. 
157. 

Density  of  the  earth,  3. 
Denudation,  what,  349. 
Diabase,  or  Greenstone.  89. 
Diablerct  mountains,  fossil  remains  io, 
167. 

Diallage,  crystallized  serpentine,  87;  hi 

Cornwall,  359 ;  in  Radnorshire,  861. 
Diluvial  agency,  349,  351. 
Diluvial  deposits,  12,  811 ;  fossil  bone^ 

in,  334,  337. 
Disintegration  of  rocks,  811. 
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IMerite.SO. 
Dolomite,  42, 17ft. 

Dome-shaped  moantaiiM  in  Auvergne, 

their  oiigio*  270. 
Dngon,  flying,  ibssil  remains  of,  178. 
Drottwicb,  rodL-salt  of,  185. 
Dmsee,  295. 

Dudley,  transition  limestone  of,  100. 
Dudley,  basalt  of,  168 ;  geology  of,  371. 
Dye-earth,  101. 
J>yke9, 114. 

Earthquakes  and  Volcanos,  their  connec- 
tloii,  245;  distance  at  which  earth- 
quakes are  felt,  246;  affect  distant 
s|HipgB  and  wells,  246 ;  frequency  at 
particular  periods,  248;  at  Lisbon  in 
I75e,  itseflfects,  246;  more  powerful 
In  mines  than  on  tbe  surfiice,  260;  at 
Chili,  effects  and  extent  of,  78. 

Earths  of  wliich  rocks  are  principally 
composed,  84, 85. 

Eboulements,  what,  813. 

Echinites,  Ibssil  Echini  seldom  found  be- 
low the  oolite  limestone,  201 ;  charac- 
teristic of  chalk,  216. 

Echinus,  a  sea  urchin,  pi.  Echini. 

Elephants,  fossil  remains  of,  335, 838,  &c. 

Eln,  fossil  remans  of,  in  Ireland,  837. 

Elvan,  of  Cornwall,  91. 

Encrinites,  sometimes  called  Entrochi; 
foeal  zoophytes  with  a  round  and  joint- 
ed stem,  and  round  and  jointed  arras, 
or  branches,  surrounding  the  mouth, 
which  when  closed  bear  a  resemblance 
to  a  lily,  a  cap,  or  a  turban,  &c:  hence 
called  the  lilyencrinite,  the  cap  eneri- 
nite,  Slc.  ;  common  in  transition  lime- 
stone, 26. 

Escarpments  of  mountains,  69. 

Eophemia,  engulphed  by  an  earthquake, 

Eurito,  finely  granular,  or  compact  Fel- 
spar, 75. 

Fair  Head,  basaltic  columns  of,  151. 
Faults  and  Dykes,  114. 
Faulty  ground,  116. 
Felq>ar,  89,  65. 
Fire-damp,  181. 

Fish  thrown  out  during  volcanic  erup- 
tions, 261. 

Fish,  fossil  remains  of,  281 ,  see  Magne- 

sian  Limestone,  Lias,  &c. 
Flint,  in  and  under  chalk,  214 ;  its  origin, 

216. 
Flinty  slate,  96. 
Fleets  rocks  of  Werner,  172. 
Fluan,  (a  term  used  by  miners,)  299. 
Fluor-spar  mine,  297. 


Fontaineblcan  sandstone,  287. 
Forest  marble,  202. 
Formatkms,  48. 

Fossil  organic  remains,  called  also  Extra- 
neous ibssils  and  petrifactions;  see 
Chap.  11.  etpoMsim, 

Freestone;  see  Oolite. 

Freshwater  formations,  indications  of  their 
occurrence  in  the  regular  coal  forma- 
tion, 128,  125 ;  in  the  strata  between 
the  upper  oolite  and  the  green-nand 
below  chalk,  208,  212;  observations  on 
the  alternations  of  freshwater  and  ma- 
rine formations,  242,  248. 

Freshwater  limestone,  289,  240 ;  formed 
in  recent  lakes,  828. 

Fuller's  earth,  202. 

Gait,  214. 

Geodes,  in  green-sand,  218. 

Geology,  derivatkm  of  the  word,  2 ;  q^c- 
ulaUve,  2. 

Geology  of  England  and  Wales,  866;  the 
principal  mountain  range  on  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  island  denominated  the 
Great  Alpine  Chain,  856;  divided  into 
three  groups  or  ranges :  the  Devonian 
range,  357;  mineral  treasures  of,  859, 
360.  The  Cambrian  range,  860 ;  moun- 
tains of,  360;  principal  mineral  treas- 
ures of,  361.  The  Northern  range, 
extent  of,  362.  Structure  of  the  cal- 
careous mountains  explained  by  a  sec- 
tion of  Eneland,  862;  mountains  sur- 
rounding uic  lakes,  363 ;  branch  from 
the  northern  range  extending  into  Der- 
byshire ,  864.  These  three  ranges  com- 
prise the  Alpine  di8tricts%  The  middle 
district,  coal-fiekls  in  it  enumerated, 
865,  367 ;  this  district  in  some  parts 
covered  by  red  marie  and  sandstone 
containing  rock-salt  and  brine  springs, 
867.  Primary  rocks  and  ancient  trap 
rocks  appear  in  the  middle  district,  368; 
at  Charnwood  Forest,  368,  871;  in 
WarwickHhire,  871;  Gloucestershire, 
Somersetshire,  372,  374.  The  upper 
calcareous  district  contains  no  beds  of 
good  coal  nor  any  metallic  veins,  878. 
Magnesian  limestone  bordering  the 
ooalstrata,  extent  of,  873.  Lias  lime- 
stone, extent  and  duration  of  through 
England,  373,  874.  CKdite  limestone, 
range  of  through  England,  and  its  ab- 
rupt termination,  874,  875;  strata  be- 
tween the  oolite  and  chalk,  876.  Chalk, 
extent  of  in  England,  876.  Tertiary 
formatloiis  covenng  chalk,  876,  377; 
alluvial  and  diluvial  dopositkMis*  877 ; 
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subterranean  and  submarme  forests, 

877,  378;  thermal  waters  of  England, 

878,  379;  Observations  on  the  total 
thickness  of  the  different  rock  forma- 
tions of  England,  880;  on  ooal  districts 
concealed  by  upper  calcareous  strata, 
380;  on  the  cause  which  prevenled 
the  further  extension  of  the  oolite  and 
lias  to  the  north-west,  881. 

Giant's  Causeway,  151. 

Glentil  in  Scotland,  peculiarities  of  the 
granite  there,  74. 

Globular  structure,  46;  in  basalt,  explain- 
ed, 169. 

Gneiss  or  Slaty  granite,  81;  alternates 
with  and  passes  into  common  granite 
and  into  mica-slate,  81,  82. 

Gold,  where  found  in  England,  298,  809. 

Granite,  composition  of,  66 ;  varieties  of, 
66,  67;  localities  of,  68—72;  granite 
veins  in  schist,  78 ;  vertical  beds  of,  fai 
the  Alps,  166;  different  ages  of,  166; 
granite  passage  of  into  sienite,  porphy- 
ry, and  basalt,  142 ;  bears  a  near  affin- 
ity to  ancient  volcanic  products,  286. 

Gnmite  of  England,  more  ancient  than 
thatof  the  Alps,  166. 

Granite,  scattered  blocks  of,  72,  820. 

Granite  vein&,  81. 

Granite,  secondary,  observations  on,  75. 
Gravel,  811,812;  beds  of,  scattered  on 

the  summits  of  detached  hills,  851 , 877 ; 

organic  remains  in,  338. 
Gray  wethers,  286. 

Green-sand  formation,  213;  fossil  re- 
mains in,  213. 

Greenstone,  a  rock  composed  of  horn- 
blende and  felspar,  the  diabase  of  the 
French,  89;  sometimes  called  trap, 
106 ;  sienitic  greenstone,  140. 

Grea  ancieo,  181 ;  rouge,  180 ;  des  Vos- 
ge^i  180;  bigarr^,  180;  ferrugineux, 
212;  u  Unites,  239. 

Grey wacke,  97 ;  passes  into  the  old  red 
sandstone,  97;  its  place  sometimes  sup- 
plied bv  conglomerate,  98. 

Gr^ywackf:  slaje,  97,  &c. 

Gry'phiie,  a  (oml  bivalve  shell,  the  lower 
valve  deeply  curved,  the  upper  flat, 
196. 

Gypsum,  42;  accompanies  rock-salt,  191 ; 
and  is  always  anhydrous  in  the  Alps 
when  first  exposed,  191 ;  observations 
on,  191 ;  Paris  gypsum  and  gypseous 
marie,  231. 

Halifax,  the  Rev.  R.  on  the  lias  and  oolite 
of  Leckhampton  Hill,  198.  ^ 

Hall,  Sir  James,  his  experiments  to  ex- 
plain the  fonnation  or  basalt,  168;  to 


convert  chalk  into  marble,  169;  to  form 
sandstone,  288 ;  his  theory  on  d»e  for- 
mation ot  valleys,  360. 

Hampetead' Heath  marine  stud,  287. 

Hartahili,  quartz  rock  of;  182. 

Hasthngs  sand,  or  iroo-eaiid,  209;  fo«il 
remiuns  in,  209. 

Height  of  mountains,  table  of;  see  Ap- 
pendix. 

HeUx.  HeHcites,  fossil  shells  of  the  auD 
genus  Helix  Janthina,  171. 

Highnam  Park,  lias  limestone,  196. 

High  Stile,  crater  in,  148. 

Himmaleh  mountains,  the  highest  in  the 
world,  71;  fosril  bones  of  horses  and 
deer  brought  down  from  them  by  ava- 
lanches, 862. 

Hippopotamus,  fosril  remafais  of,  836. 

Hone  or  Whetstone  slate,  96. 

Honeycomb  limestone  of  Sunderiand,  1T6. 

Hornblende,  40,  89, 106;  slate,  89. 

Homstone,  or  Petrosilex,  96. 

Hot  springs ;  see  Thermal  Waters. 

HumboldC  account  of  the  formatknof 
new  islands,  67 ;  on  subterranean  6re 
under  primary  rocks,  78,  266 ;  and  on 
the  extent  of  volcanic  6re,  258. 

Huttonian  or  Plutonian  theory  respecting 
metallic  veins,  S02 ;  on  the  fonnatka 
of  valleys,  845. 

Hydrogen  gas  evolved  from  volcanoe,  274. 

Hyenas,  bones  of,  found  in  caverns,  341. 

Jasper,  38, 105. 

Java  Island,  volcanic  eruptions  of,  260. 
Ichthyosaurus,  or  Fish-lizard,  29,  196, 
202,  &c. 

Jenner,  Dr.,  his  experiments  on  recent 
bones,  23. 

Jet,  highly  bituminized  wood-coal,  125. 

Iguanodon,  a  gigantic  lizard  found  fossO 
at  Cuckfield,  29,  210. 

Imbedded  rocks,  56. 

Inclination,  angle  of,  45,  49. 

Inclination  of  strata,  difference  between 
apparent  and  real,  51. 

Inequalities  in  the  earth*s  surface  produ- 
ced by  the  effects  of  centra]  fire  and 
inundations,  56  and  Chap.  XIX.  pM' 
sim. 

Insects,  rarely  found  fossils,  27. 
Institutes  of  Menu  on  the  duration  or 
length  of  the  six  days  of  creation,  19. 
Iron,  86,  292 ;  ore,  294. 
Ironstone,  118,  293 ;  analyses  of,  119. 
Iron- works,  coal  used  in  them,  119. 
Iron-sand,  209. 

Islands,  new  ones  formed  by  volcanic 
eruptions,  67;  by  submarine  volctnoi, 
256. 
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Bed  of  coral,  86,884. 
file  fiMsil  tusks  of  elephants, 
Siberia,  &c.,  384,  888. 
tains,  15,  108,  169, 199,  244. 

loft  granite  used  in  porcelain, 

ock,202. 

diistous  rode  nearly  allied  to 
e,  74. 

;e  Clay,  is  imprecnated  with 
,  and  used  as  fuel,  127,  203. 

It  and  freshwater,  244;  are 
f  filling  up  and  lessening,  828 ; 
er  part  of  valleys,  846. 
passes  into  basalt  in  Auverj^, 
tmates  with  freshwater  wne- 
Sicily,  157 ;  quantity  of^  ejec- 
g  one  eruption,  252 ;  comjpact 
ftceous,  271 ;  analyses  of,  279; 
ito  obsidian,  278;  length  of 
It  retains  its  heat,  280. 
801,  310. 

sne  and  lias  clay,  195 ;  remar- 
nnic  remains  in,  23,  29,  195 ; 
ranee,  197;  lias  of  the  Jura 
Ups,  198 ;  extent  of  through 
,  873,  374. 

Wood-coal,  111,  121, 126, 205, 

199 ;  use  of  as  a  manure,  826. 
42 ;  whether  formed  of  ani-  . 
etions,  85;  varieties  of;  see 
.Transition,  &c.,  and  Chap. VI 
conglomerate,  178. 
iring,  45,  49. 
»,  45,  49. 

ids,  volcanic  products  of,  276. 
thquake  of,  246,  249. 
r  Saurian  animals,  fossil  re- 
29. 

ring,  found  fossil,  29, 178. 
d,  umestone,  sudden  termina- 
164. 

ight  running  metallic  veins, 
ty,  226,  228. 

.,  on  recent  freshwater  lime- 
». 

Doraetshire,  organic  remains 

r. 

fossil,  univalve  oblong  shells, 
riatic  of  freshwater  limestone, 


h.  Dr.  his  experiments  on  the 
1  of  coal,  125,  on  peat,  381 ; 
freshwater  fish,  886. 
,  Shr  George,  on  the  origin  of 


Madrepores,  26;  form  rocks  and  reefii  of 
coral,  884. 

Magnesia,  86 ;  in  chalk,  215 ;  how  dis- 
covered, 215 ; 

Magneiian  limestone,  175;  fossils  in,  177. 

Malvern  Hills,  Worcestershire,  181, 872 

Mammoth,  or  fossil  elephant,  15,  884, 
885. 

Mantell,  Mr.  on  the  Geology  of  Sussex, 
210. 

Marble,  statuary,  84. 

Marine  sand  and  sandetone,  upper,  286, 

287 ;  forms  caps  on  London  clay,  878. 
Mastodon,  885;  and  note  in,  886,888; 

bones  and  teeth  of,  found  in  coal  at 

Alpnacb,  225. 
Mechanical  deposition,  45. 
Megaloniz,  886. 

Megalosaurus,  an  immense  animal  of  the 

lizard  family,  209. 
Megatherium,  886. 

Metallic  beds,  298;  veins,  295;  forma- 
tion of,  302. 

Metals,  repositories  of,  810. 

Mica,  40:  when  abundant  in  granite, 
changes  its  structure  and  forms  gneiss. 

Micaceous  sandstone,  accomptnying  coal, 
110. 

Mlca-sIate,  its  passage  intogrranite,  gneiss, 
and  clay-slate,  75 ;  varieties  of,  82,  SB; 
on  the  change  of  mica-slate  into  gneiss 
and  talc-slate,  64 ;  contortion  of  its  beds, 
84;  containsbedsof  primary  limestone, 
84. 

Millstone  grit,  110. 

Millstones,  281,  240. 

Molasse,  or  Soft  Sandstone  of  the  Alps, 

224 ;  and  note  in,  224. 
Moluscous  animals,  25,  28. 
Monitor,  204,  210. 

Monkeys  and  apes,  bones  of,  never  found 
fossil,  31,  887. 

Montadoux  in  Auvergne,  270. 

Mont  Blanc,  ascent  of  by  Saussure,  68. 

Mont  Grenier,  fall  of,  815. 

Montmartre,  fossil  remains  of,  288. 

Moon,  surface  of,  volcanic,  385. 

Morains,  heaps  of  stones  brought  down  by 
the  glaciers  from  the  higher  Alps,  818. 

Mounteins,— on  the  causes  of  their  ele- 
vations, 56,  344,  847,  848 ;  destruction 
and  disintegration  of,  811 — 820,  etpa$» 
$un. 

Mountain  chains  and  ranges,  58 ;  of  Great 
Britain,  857,  865 ;  heights  of,  888, 889. 

Mountain  limestone ;  a  name  improperly 
given  to  transition  limestone,  in  Eng- 
land, the  transition  Hmesttmeof  aU  for- 
eign geologists,  101;  see  Tranrition 
Limeftone. 
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If  otinttin  Talleyt  and  lakes,  819. 

Mud  volcanoi,  861. 


Nagel  flue  of  Switxerland,  or 
coDgkMnerate,  284. 

Native  metals,  288. 

Nautilites,  fiiaril  nautUi,  186,  8lc. 

Neptunian  sTStem  \  see  Wernerian. 

Niectra,F«fbof,828. 

Northwich,  rock-salt  of,  184. 

Nottingham  sand  rock,  188. 

Nntnmolites,  flat  or  oonTex  rawid  cham- 
bered shells,  so  called  frooi  their  sup- 
posed lesembhuice  tocohis,  880. 

Obsidian,  or  volcanic  glass,  141, 277,  278. 

Ocean,  depth  oi;  6 ;  settness,  6 ;  has  cov- 
ered the  present  continepts,  proofr  of, 
14, 16;  etpoitim. 

Ochre,  292. 

g^yges,  one  of  the  most  ancient  iMsils,  27. 

Ontario',  Lake  of,  828. 

Oolite,  or  Roeslone,  diflerent  beds  of^  de- 
scribed, 189—206 ;  extent  of,  in  En|p- 
land,  874;  observatioDS  on  its  abrupt 
terminatkm,  876  and  881. 

Orbicular  granite  and  porph]rry,  887. 

Order  of  succession  and  superposition  of 
rocks,  164. 

Organic  fossil  remains ;  see  Chap.  II.  et 


Orthoceratite,  a  straight  or  slightly  bent 
chambered  cylindrical  fossil  shell,  106, 
142. 

Overlying  formations,  189. 
Outcrop  of  strata,  60. 
Oxford  or  Clunch  Clay,  202. 

Pachydermata,  or  thick-skinned  animals, 

fossil  remains  of,  80,  282, 88a 
Paleotfaerium,  282. 

Pallas,  Professor,  his  theory  on  the  form- 
ation of  valleys,  860. 

Papandajrang,  volcano  of,  swallowed  up, 
260 

Paris  strata,  220,  282,  288. 

Passage  of  one  rock  into  another  by 
change  of  composition  or  structure ;  see 
81, 141, 142, 868,  etpoBtkn, 

Passages  of  the  Alps,  height  of,  889. 

Peakof  Tenerifie,  266. 

Peat  moors  and  hofp,  829;  formation  of, 
881 ;  human  bodies  preserved  in,  882 ; 
fossil  remains  in,  887. 

Pentacrinites ;  see  Encrinites.  They  dif- 
fer from  ^  latter  fossil,  in  having  a 
pentagonal  stem  and  brawdies,  27;  a 
Uving  pentacrinos,  87. 

P«rl»db  Rhone,  218. 


PetrifoetioM:  ase  Chip:  IL  it j 
PhoDolite,  or  Cttnk-ilBoe,  141. 
Phospherieadd,  87. 
Pilehsloiie.  141. 
Playfidr,  Professor,  845. 
PleskMunis,  29, 196. 
Plumbago,  or  Graphite,  or  Bbddeed,  120, 
864. 

Porphyritk  granite,  66;  potphyritk  trap , 
141,  142,  144. 

POffhyry,  desrriptioD  90;  diffneat 
formatkms  of;  91 ;  its  pMsage  faio  trap 
rocks  and  granite,  141, 142 ;  into  mtor 
ite,  144;  volcanic  poipliyry  or  t» 
chyte,  270;  green  poiphyry  of  Ab- 
vergne,  271. 

Ptetknd  stone,  a  species  of  oolite,  88& 

Pot-stone,  or  Lapis  Ollaris,  87. 

Potass,  87. 

IVnzolana,  a  species  of  voleanic  tufo,  261. 
Prehnite,  b«t  recently  disoovered  in  Eof- 
land,  166. 

Primary  or  PrinotiTe  Ko^,  8,  and  Qmp- 

V.  and  VI. 
Primary  limestone,  84, 86. 
Protodne,  or  Chloritic  Granite,  66. 
Pseu£>  volcanos,  278. 
Pudding-stone,  44. 
Pumice-stone,  276. 
Purbeck  limestone,  208, 212. 
Puy  de  D6me,  in  Auvergne,  270. 
Puy  de  Parfou,  266. 

Pyrites,  28 ;  in  alum  shale  and  lias,  185; 
ignite  if  exposed  to  wet,  272. 

Quader  sandstein,  206. 
Quartz,  88. 
Quartz  rock,  106. 

Quito,  mountains  of,  one  immepse  voln- 
cano,  268. 

Radiated  animals,  26. 

Red  marie  and  sandstone,  178;  varietiM 
of,  and  difficulties  attending  the  datf- 
ficationof,  179;  formatioiia  inFranea 
and  England  compared,  179-181;  knt 
ed  partly  by  the  decompoaitiao  of  dbs- 
ife  and  trap,  181—188;  roek-salt  tfd 
gypsum  in  red  marie,  18S— 186;  « 
searching  for  coal  under  red  eandstoes, 
180 ;  red  sandstone  of  Rochdale,  Hi; 
foot-marks  of  a  quadruped  in  red  siad* 
stone,  192. 

Repositories  of  metallic  ores,  809. 

Retinasphaltum,  227. 

Rhinoceros,  fossil  remains  of,  886. 

Rivers,  their  action  not  sufficient  to  si- 
plain  the  formation  of  valleys,  846. 

Rocks,  classificatkm  of,  7;  stnictoieoC 
49-^;  relative  ages  of.  64;  nUdf 
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poiltioiiof,  56;  formatkm  of,  by  icpe- 
OOB  or  aqaeoQt  dttpoflttlons,  28S-— 891 ; 
ifeeompositioii  ana  difintMrttioD  of, 
m-*-319;  we  the  nuno  of  eoeh  ape- 
dea  of  rock,  and  Primary,  TraoaiCion, 
he. 

Bwk-nltfermatiooa,184;  of  Poland,  187; 
of  Spain,  186;  of  Peni,  nine  thousand 
leetabore fhe  level  of  the  lea,  188;  of 
Cbnhire,  184. 

Roestone;  aee  Oolite. 

BbCh-todte  lieipende,  or  Ores  Anden,  181. 

B0irley-ng,  168. 

■aUtbory  Cram  near  Edinburgh,  165. 
Salt,  quantity  in  the  ocean,  6. 
Salt  springs,  185;  see  Rock-salt. 
S«k-works,  of  Bex,  189;  of  Mouders, 
180. 

Sand,  812 ;  inundations  of,  888 ;  cemen- 
ted into  sandstone,  888. 

Sandstone,  oongtomerate,  224 ;  oM  red,  a 
fuTuginous  greywacke,  98;  new  red 
nndatone ;  see  Red  Marie :  soft  sand- 
atone  of  the  Alps,  see  MolsHse :  upper 
marine,  287;  micaceons,  111. 

Saurian  or  Hxard-sfaaped  animals,  re- 
mains of,  29, 178, 196,  ac. 

Sauwure,  bin  ascent  up  Mont  Blanc,  88. 

Sauisurite,  or  Eupbotlde,  88. 

Scbiller.spar,  87. 

Schist ;  see  Slate. 

Sea,  covers  three-filttis  of  the  gkibe,  5 ; 

depth  of,  6;  totalquantltyofsaltin,  6; 

action  of  upon  the  coasts,  821 ;  sudden 

rise  and  retreat  of,  849,  850 ;  change 

of  relative  level,  S52. 
Secondary  rocks,  10;  lower  secondary. 

Chap.  VII ;  upper  secondary.  Chap. 

XII.  and  XIII. 
Seetkm  of  strata,  from  Sheffield  toCas- 

tieton,  57;  across  England,  862;  of 

Cham  wood  Forest,  871 ;  of  the  vale 

of  Thames,  229. 
Selenite,  or  Crystallized  Gjrpsum,  43, 231. 
Seneca,  on  the  seat  of  volcanic  fire,  253. 
Septaria,  227. 

Serpentine,  41, 87 ;  jocalities  of,  88 ;  va- 
rfeties  of,  88 ;  crjrstallized,  called  schil- 
ler-spar  or  diallase,  88  ;  intermixtureit 
of,  with  other  rocks,  88. 

Shanklin  sand,  214. 

Slenlte,  66,  89 ;  passage  of  into  porphyry 
and  granite,  141;  sienite  of  Chamwood 
Forest,  869. 

Sienitic  granite,  76 ;  rocks,  188. 

Silex,  or  Siliceous  earth,  85. 

Simple  minerals,  84. 

Skeleton,  human,  in  coal,  17 ;  in  sand- 
stone, 17. 


SkuUs,human,in  ancient  alluvial  beds,  17. 

Slate,  or  Clay-slate,  48,94;  its  cleavage 
mtotaken  for  stratification,  95;  roof- 
slate,  96;  coarse  slate,  or  greywaoke 
slate,  97;  talcy,95. 

Shity  structure,  44, 82. 

Snow— limits  of  eternal  snow,  890. 

Soda,  87. 

Soils,  tormatkm  of,  823-^. 
Springs,  in  London  clay,  228. 
Statuary  marble,  84. 
Steatite,  859. 

Stonesfield  slate,  remarkable  fossils  in, 

208,  204,  ac. 
Strabo,  on  the  separation  of  SieUy  fiora 

Italy,  »i7. 
Strata,  defined,  45;  often  confounded 

with  divisk>ns  by  seams,  51. 
Stratifieatton,  plain  and  curved,  princi* 

pies  of,  explained,  47 — 61. 
Stream-works,  309. 

Structure  of  rocks,  44—46;  of  Mont 
Blanc,  67;  of  the  Alps,  61,  ke. 

Subterranean  fire  beneath  primary  rocks, 
77,  78 ;  origin,  281 ;  use  of,  282. 

Subterranean  Ibrest,  288, 877. 

Sulphur  in  craters,  273. 

Sumbawa,  volcanic  eruption  of,  254. 

Surturbrand,  12i. 

Talc,  40 ;  talcous  slate  or  dilorite  slate 
passes  into  mica-slate,  84 ;  intermixed 
with  serpentine,  84 ;  passes  into  roof- 
slate,  96. 

Tarentaise,  gypsum  of,  190. 

Taylor,  Mr.  on  the  Crag  of  Norfolk,  6lc., 
287. 

Tertiary  formations  and  strato  II;  and 

Chap.  XIV ;  their  extent  in  England, 
877. 

Thermal  waters  of  the  Aloe,  79. 
Tilgate  Forest,  remarkable  fossils  there, 
210. 

Tin  mines  of  Cornwall  298,  309. 

Toad -stone  of  Derbvshire,  104. 

Trachyte,  a  volcamc  rock,  composed  of 
felspar,  and  often  porphyritic,  276. 

Trachyte  of  Auvergne,  270,  271. 

Trachyte  of  the  Andes,  271. 

Trantdtion  or  intermediate  rocks,  9 ;  das* 
fdfication  of,  92,  94;  observations  on 
their  order  of  succession,  and  errors  of 
geologists  respecting  them,  106,  107. 

Transition  limestone,  varieties  of  and 
remarkable  contortions  of,  99,  101; 
the  upper  transition  called  by  En- 
glish geotogists  Mountain  Limestone, 
101-104. 

Trap,  origin  of  the  name,  139. 

Trap  rocks,  189 ;  passage  of  into  porphy- 
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ry  and  aieiiite,  142,  144;  cnten  in, 
14S;  porphyridc,  144;  newlj  allied 
to  Toleuilc  rocki,  141,  ef  jMUttM.  * 

TriloUta,  a  Ml  inwct,  the  hodv  dhri- 
ded  into  three  lobes.  The  gicuitic 
triloblte,  the  moat  andent  in&ibitaiit 
of  the  globe,  27, 101—106,  and  Plated. 

Trochiw— Trochites,  Ml  uniTalveabells, 
shaped  like  a  top,  firat  faand  in  haa  and 
oolite,  200. 

Tula,  calcareous,  827. 

Tufa,  volcanic,  269 ;  beds  of,  279. 

Tale  of  Thames,  226,  227. 
Valley  of  les  EMihelles,  224, 847. 
Valleys,  longitudinal,  68;  transreraal, 

68;  lateral,  68;  fiHtnation  of,  theories 

respecting.  Chap.  XIX. 
Vegetable  matter  conyerted  into  eoal, 

m,  126. 

Vegetable  fossil  remains,  81,  120—124, 
211. 

Veins,  metallic,  rake,  flat,  accumulated, 
direction  of,  296,  Ite. 

Verde-antique,  87. 

Vertebrated  animals,  26,  28, 178. 

Vertical  strata,  60,  70;  in  the  Alps,  80, 
166;  in  the  Isle  of  Wicht,  241. 

Vesuvius,  eruptums  of,  264,  266. 

Unconformable  rocks,  66,  187 ;  igneous 
origin  of,  187. 

Upper  seeoodary  rocks,  172;  the  floetz 
rock  of  Werner,  172 ;  remains  of  ver- 
tebrated animals  first  occur  in  these 
rocks  ?  178 ;  clasaificatkm  of,  174. 

Upper  fivshwater  limestone,  289. 

Volcanic  fire,  seat  of,  below  primary 
mountains,  77 ;  observatfons  on,  281, 
282. 

Volcanic  rocks  and  products,  272,  280. 
Volcanic  porphyry,  264, 271. 
Volcanos  and  Earthquakes,  their  connec- 
th»,  247;  deecription  of  their  eruptions. 


281,268;  periods ef  Oeirrepen,  264; 
height  of,  266;  rabmaiine  volcanos, 
266;  mod  volcanos,  267;  volcanos  in 
diflerant  parts  of  the  worW,  280;  con- 
aeetion  of  distant  volcanos  with  each 
other,  259;  destruction  of  volcanos, 
260 ;  ancient  volcanos',  268 ;  their  vast 
magnitude,  268;  volcanos  of  Auvergne 
ezttact,  description  of,  266—270 ;  vol- 
canos without  craters,  266. 

Von  Buch  on  porphyritic  rocks,  142. 

Vosges,  mountains  of,  180;  agree  with 
the  geology  of  Chamwood  Forest,  181. 

Uralian  and  Altaic  mountains  formed  of 
granite,  72. 

Wacko,  a  soft  earthy  basalt,  140. 
Watt,  Mr.  Gregory,  experiments  on  ba- 
salt, 169. 
Weald  Clay,  212. 

Webster,  Mr.  on  the  strata  of  the  Isle  of 

Wight,  241. 
Wemerian,  or  Neptunian  system,  Ifl, 

802,  844. 

Weymouth,  burning  Clifls  near,  196, 271 
Whinstone ;  see  Basalt 
Whinstooe  sUl,  a  bed  of  basalt,  166. 
Whitby  in  Yorkshire,  alum  works,  195, 
197. 

Wight,  Isle  of,  289 ;  tertiary  strata,  241 ; 
vertical  beds  and  fossil  remains  of  tbt, 
242. 

Wobum  iron-sand,  209. 
Wren's  Nest  Hill  near  Dudley,  158, 
872. 

Yellow  River,  mud  brought  down  by  it, 
821. 

Zetehstein,  or  Magneaian  Limestone,  177. 

Zoological  classification,  25. 

Zooph3rte8,  animals  approaching  in  fono 
to  vegetables,  such  as  corals  and  mad- 
repores, 26. 
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PREFACE. 


This  outline  of  my  course  of  geological  lectures,  is  to  be  re- 
garded, as  a  skeleton,  furnislied  indeed  with  some  of  the  princi- 
ple muscles  ;  but,  destitute  of  the  color  and  finish,  of  a  perfect 
form.  To  my  pupils,  to  whom  it  has  particular  reference,  it  may 
serve  both  as  a  guide  and  a  review,  and  should  it  prove,  in  any 
degree,  useful  to  others,  I  shall  be  gratified.  Il  is  intended  as 
an  outline  of  the  philosophy  of  geology  ;  according  to  the  best 
views,  which  I  have  been  able  to  take  of  the  subject  Those  who 
may  peruse  it,  will,  however,  do  me  the  justice  to  believe,  that 
in  the  progress  of  the  lectures,  full  details  are  given,  and  nume- 
rous specimens  of  rocks  exhibited,  both  Foreign  and  American,  in 
the  order  proposed,  with  ample  descriptions  of  their  mechanical 
and  chemical  constitution — their  organized  remains,  and  the 
order  of  their  arrangement  and  connexion,  and  some  subjects  are 
discussed  which  are  not  even  mentioned  in  this  general  sketch. 
As  it  is  the  fashion  of  the  day,  to  attribute  almost  every  thing  in 
the  earth  to  igneous  agency,  I  shall  probably  be  thought  to  be 
behind  the  present  state  of  opinion,  while  I  maintain,  that  the 
chemical  affinities,  through  the  medium  of  aqueous  solutions  of 
the  great  chemical  agents — as.  well  as  of  water  itself,  have  also 
produced  important  effects  in  the  early  arrangements  of  the 
planet. 

If  Werner  attributed  too  much  to  these  causes,  may  there  not 
be  danger,  at  this  day,  of  vibrating  to  the  opposite  extreme  ?  It 
is  indeed  already  proved,  that  igneous  agency  has  been  vastly 
more  extensive  than  was  formerly  believed,  and  it  is  probable  that 
evidence  of  this  kind  will  accumulate,  as  the  researches  of  well 
instructed  geologists  are  directed,  more  and  more,  to  this  impor- 
tant topic.   But,  why  exclude  any  of  the  great  powers,  which  we 
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find  in  actual  operation  ;  or,  of  whose  ancient  activity  there  ap* 
pears  probable  evidence  ? 

In  the  absence  of  positive  evidence,  it  is  perfectly  justifiable  to 
reason,  analogically,  upon  facts  and  principles,  well  ascertained 
by  experiment  and  observation ;  always  bearing  in  mind,  howev- 
er, that  there  are  probably  many  agents  and  agencies,  of  which 
we  are  still  ignorant,  and  that  the  discovery  of  some  new  power, 
or  of  some  new  mode  of  operation  in  those  already  known,  might, 
very  materially  alter,  nay,  perhaps  entirely  subvert  conclusions, 
in  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  repose  unlimited  confi- 
dence. Such  a  train  of  thought  is  far  from  being  agreeable,  for 
we  are  always  prone  to  reason,  on  every  subject,  as  if  we  under- 
stood the  whole  matter ;  but,  the  history  of  science  has  abundant- 
ly proved  that  philosophy,  ailer  building  splendid  systems,  has, 
in  consequence  of  its  own  discoveries,  been  often  obliged  to  re- 
turn to  the  humble  task  of  learning  its  elements  anew. 

The  arrangement  implied  in  the  following  sketch  is,  it  will  be 
perceived,  founded  upon  the  great  outlines  of  the  Wernerian  plan. 
Whatever  may  be  the  errors  and  imperfections  of  that  system, 
(for  it  undoubtedly  has  both,)  its  great  outlines  still  appear  to  be 
founded  in  truth,  and  to  present  the  best  clew  to  conduct  the 
young  pupil  through  the  labyrinths  of  geology.  It  has  become 
fashionable  to  decry  Werner ;  but,  without  being  his  blind  ad- 
mirer, I  may  be  permitted  to  ask,  who  has  done  more  for  geol- 
ogy, and  who  has  done  it  better  ? 

The  author  of  this  sketch  begs  leave  to  add,  thai,  desirous  of 
following  truth  only,  he  has  kept  himself  disentangled  from  the 
prevailing  geological  systems ;  and,  although  trained  in  geology 
principally  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  schools  both  of  fire  and  waier^ 
he  is  neither  Wernerian  nor  Huttonian,  Neptunian  nor  Piutonist ; 
but  simply  a  student  of  facts — a  learner,  from  those  who  cer- 
tainly know  more,  and  a  teacher  to  those  who  may  possibly 


•  Hope,  Playfair,  Murray,  Hall,  Jameson,  Seymour,  &c.  were  the  active  men  of 
that  place,  and  period,  (1806-S,)  and  several  of  ihein  were  dien,  and  some  are  still, 
public  instructors,  or  distinguished  writers  in  geology. 
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know  less.  Being  habitually  occupied,  as  a  part  of  his  public 
duties,  in  presenting  to  his  pupils,  the  great  facU  of  geology^  and 
in  reasoning  upon  them ;  he  accepts,  with  equal  readiness,  the 
agency  of  fire  or  water,  or  other  agents,  as  they  may  appear  best 
adapted  to  eiplain  a  given  effect,  and  he  has  no  hesitation  in  call- 
ing  in  the  aid  of  all  the  great  natural  powers,  whether  mechanical 
or  chemical,  as  there  may  be  occasion! 

So  far  as  the  following  arrangement  is  founded  upon  the  Wer- 
nerian  plan,  it  is  one  of  convenience  merely,  and  therefore  there 
is  no  hesitation  in  deviating  from  it,  or  in  substituting  other  views, 
when  they  appear  preferable. 

Had  Werner  lived  till  this  time,  he  would  probably  have  ad- 
mitted that  the  differences  between  the  trap  rocks  and  the  lavas 
have  become  evanescent,  and  that  it  is  certainly  possible,  if  not 
probable,  that  they  may  have  had  a  similar  origin. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  authors  who  banish  the  transition 
class  of  rocks,  being  still  obliged  to  describe  such  rocks,  (because 
they  exist,  and  cannot  be  annihilated  by  the  stroke  of  the  pen, 
which  erases  them  from  an  artificial  system)  are  compelled  to  di* 
vide  them  between  the  primitive  and  secondary  rocks,  which  pro* 
duces  confusion  and  inconvenience,  and  destroys  the  distinctness, 
which,  to  a  great  degree,  marks  the  three  great  divisions  of  prim- 
itive, transition  and  secondary.  The  rocks  of  North  America,  as 
far  as  they  have  been  examined,  correspond,  in  general,  remarka- 
bly well  with  the  great  outlines  of  Werner  ;  and  who  in  North 
America  has  done  so  much  to  develop  the  grand  features  of 
our  geology,  as  the  American  Werner,  William  Maclure, 
whose  industry  and  acumen  are  equalled  only  by  his  candor  and 
freedom  from  the  bias  of  system. 

The  views  presented  in  this  sketch  have  not  been  adopted, 
without  full  consideration  of  the  facts  upon  which  they  are 
founded. 

The  study  of  those  facts  seems  necessarily  to  conduct  us. to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  proofs  of  both  succession  and  revolution, 
connected  with  time,  and  with  both  order  and  disorder,  which 
are  so  abundant  and  decisive  in  the  crust  of  our  planet,  cannot 
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all  be  referred  to  the  deluge.  That  great  convulsion  is  indeed 
recorded  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  indelible  characters,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  weigh  the  evidence  which  geology  presents  in 
support  of  it,  without  admitting,  independently  of  history  or  tra- 
dition, that  it  has  happened.  The  facts  that  must  be  referred 
to  it,  are  numerous,  and  highly  important  and  interesting. 

But  it  is  impossible,  upon  any  sound  principles  of  philosophicti 
reasoning,  to  refer  to  the  same  event — a  still  more  extensive,  va- 
rious and  interesting  class  of  facts,  relating  chiefly  to  the  rocks 
composed  of  ruins  and  fragments,  and  to  those  containing  organ- 
ized remains,  in  a  mineralized  and  consolidated  state,  entombed 
in  the  solid  strata  and  mountains.  This  is  a  vast  field  of  observa- 
tion and  instruction,  and  it  is  less  known  even  to  the  greater 
number  of  intelligent  and  educated  persons,  than  almost  any  de- 
partment of  knowledge.  None  but  geologists  study  it  with  dili- 
gence, and  none  who  have  not  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
facts,  are  qualified  to  judge  of  their  importance  and  of  their  bear- 
ing. The  subject  requires^  for  full  illustration,  the  exhibition  of 
a  great  many  facts,  either  in  the  fields,  mines  and  mountains, 
or,  as  an  imperfect  substitute,  in  the  cabinet.  Persons  who  are 
entirely  destitute  of  this  species  of  information,  can  never  have 
formed  the  habit  of  comparing  one  fact  in  geology  with  anoth- 
er, and  of  thus  estimating  their  relation  to  each  other,  and  to 
the  entire  planet.  It  is  very  difficult  to  find  access,  on  this  sub- 
ject, to  many  minds,  otherwise  enlightened,  and  habituated  to  re- 
ceive and  weigh  evidence  with  candor  and  intelligence.  The 
reason  obviously  is,  that  they  are  not  in  possession  of  the  first  el- 
ementary conceptions  of  the  subject ;  if  the  facts  are  not  denied, 
they  are  neglected,  and  fail  to  make  the  impression  on  the  mind 
which  they  must  always  produce,  when  fully  understood  and 
realized.  No  well  instructed  geologist  hesitates  to  refer  them  to 
an  earlier  period  than  the  deluge,  and  to  a  widely  difierent  order 
of  things. 

This  distinction,  it  will  be  seen,  pervades  the  following  sketch, 
and  the  writer  believes  that  no  consistent  and  rational  account  of 
the  structure  of  the  earth  can  be  given  upon  any  other  plan. 
♦  *  *  *  *  *  * 
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Are  the  discoveries  of  geology  consistent  with  the  history  con- 
tained in  the  book  of  Genesis? 

Respecting  the  deluge,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion,  and  that 
opinion  has  been  already  stated ;  geology  fully  confirms  the 
scripture  history  of  that  event. 

There  is  doubtless  more  difficulty  as  to  the  earlier  periods;  but 
the  writer,  after  studying  the  subject  for  many  years,  has  formed 
the  opinion,  that  the  geological  facts  are  not  only  consistent  with 
sacred  history,  but  that  their  tendency  is  to  illustrate  and  con- 
firm it. 

It  is  true,  that  the  Bible  is  not  a  book  of  physical  science,  and 
that  its  allusions  to  physical  subjects  are,  in  the  main,  adapted  to 
common  apprehensions.  Still,  there  are  two  great  events  re- 
corded in  it,  which,  although  they  have  a  momentous  moral  bear- 
ing, are,  tit  their  nature^  entirely  physical ;  we  allude  to  the  crea- 
tion and  arrangement  of  the  planet,  and  to  the  deluge  which  was 
made  to  sweep  over  its  surface.  Why  should  any  one  refiise  to 
attend  to  a  history  of  these  two  stupendous  events,  merely  be- 
cause that  history  professes  to  have  proceeded  fi'om  the  same  au- 
thor as  the  work  itself ;  and  why  should  we  Suppose  that  the 
brief  notices  of  the  great  physical  facts,  connected  with  a  phys- 
ical creation  and  bl  physical  destruction^  are  not  correctly  stated, 
in  this  earliest  and  most  venerable  of  histories? 

If  all  our  discoveries  regarding  the  surface  and  the  interior  of 
the  planet  tend,  when  properly  understood,  to  confirm  the  credibil- 
ity of  both  these  events,  and  to  enable  us  to  discriminate  between 
the  circumstances  and  evidence  which  belong  to  them  respective- 
ly— what  moral  consideration  can,  in  this  case,  forbid  a  happy 
application  of  the  discoveries  of  science,  and  why  should  science 
refiise  to  lend  its  aid  to  the  support  of  moral  truth ! 

Tale  College,  January  12,  1829. 

REMARK. 

The  succeeding  sketch  is  not  intended  to  contain  minute  de- 
scriptions of  rocks,  but  is  occupied,  principally,  with  their  general 
characters — their  probable  origin  as  regards  the  immediate  phys- 
ical agents,  and  the  order  of  time  in  which  they  were  deposited. 
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GENERAL  OBJECT  OF  OBOLOOY. 

The  object  of  this  science  is  to  ascertain  as  far  as  possible,  the 
itructure  of  the  earth ;  the  nature  of  the  mineral  aggregates 
irhich  it  contains  ;  the  disposition,  or  arrangement  of  the^e  ag- 
gregates, forming  the  great  masses  called  rocks  ;  the  relative 
position  and  nature,  of  the  rocks  themselves ;  the  useful  substan- 
ces which  they  contain ;  the  common  or  natural  associations  of 
Ibese  with  other  substances ;  the  proximate  causes,  which  have, 
probably,  given  the  mineral  masses  their  present  form  and  posi- 
tion ;  and  those,  which,  operating  upon  them  still,  are  causing 
them  to  undergo  alterations,  more  or  less  considerable,  and  are 
even,  in  some  instances,  producing  changes,  which  will  ultimately 
give  them  new  forms  of  existence. 

POSITIVE  AND  SPECULATIVE  OEOLOOV. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  geology  is  erected  upon  facts,  and 
not  upon  mere  speculation ;  yet,  speculation  is  with  propriety 
admitted,  as  a  part  of  the  means  of  advancing  the  science ;  in 
some  cases  it  is  an  important  part,  but  it  is  of  no  value  if  not 
founded  upon  facts,  and  facts  must  never  be  contradicted  by  it. 

Positive  geology  is  incomparably  more  important  than  specu- 
lative, and  it  proceeds,  like  the  other  natural  sciences,  upon  a 
careful  examination  of  particulars.  From  particulars,  it  ascends 
to  generals,  and  upon  these,  builds  legitimate  conclusions.  Thus, 
there  is  a  clear  distinction  between  geological  theory  and  geolog- 
ical hypothesis.  The  former  draws  conclusions  directly  from 
facts,  and  follows  strictly  the  inductive  course.    It  has  therefore 

the  same  foundation,  as  general  physics  ;  and  its  conclusions  of- 

o 
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ten  approximate  to  demonstration.    The  latter  also  appeals  to 
facts,  but,  in  a  manner  less  conclusive  and  it  makes  suppositions 
of  facts,  not  actually  proved  to  exist   For  instance :  when  we 
observe,  that  vast  quantities  of  aerial  agtttits,  especially  of  steam, 
are  ejected  from  volcanos,  we  reason  conclusively,  that  these 
agents  are  employed  to  raise  the  hiva,  and>  that  they  tsause  it  to 
flow  over  the  crater  or  to  burst  through  the  side  of  the  roountaio ; 
for,  we  know,  from  familiar  facts,  and  eiperimenta,  that  these 
agents  have  power  enough  to  produce  aoek  M  eflect;  we  know, 
that  in  the  case  supposed,  they  are  present  in  soffieieat  quanti- 
ties, and  we  are  ignorant  of  any  othefr  causes,  that  nigfat  pmiuce 
these  efiects,  or  that  may  be  believed  to  exist  io  these  circum- 
stances.  But,  when  we  enquire  for  the  causes  of  the  beat  that 
produces  the  steam,  and  evolves  the  other  aerial  agents,  we  are 
obliged  to  speculate.   We  may  say,  perhapsf  that  the  voltaic  or 
galvanic  powers  are  the  principal  agents,  and  we  SMgr  even  render 
it  highly  probable,  nay,  quite  ctedible ;  but,  we  oaimet  prove  the 
fact,  and  therefore,  our  solution  rests  as  an  bypetbesis ;  bat,  of 
that  class  of  hypotheses  which,  being  built  upon  femalogotts  fiiets, 
approximate  to  legitimate  theory.  '  /i  . 

If  we  reason  concerning  the  cause  of  the  magnctiam  of  the 
earth,  we  may  suppose,  that  there  is  a  great  mass  of  magnetic 
iron  within  the  planet ;  but,  this  is  an  hypothesis  of  a  lower  or- 
der than  the  one  just  named  ;  because,  we  have  no  analogies  to 
support  our  conclusion,  except  that  iron  »can  become  magnetic 
and  that  the  mean  specific  gravity  of  the  earth  is  albout/£.,  .  water 
being  1.;  and  we  invent  the  cause,  on  purpose  io  account  for 
the  effect*  .... 

Positive  geology  is  every  day  augmenting  its  already  rich  stores 
of  facts ;  and  spectilative  geology  is  building  its  oonclasions  upon 
a  basis,  which  time  is  rendering  more  and  more  solid. 


*  The  beautiful  fosdl  fish  found  in  marly  lime  stone,  in  Mount  Bolca>  infonn  us  Aat 
they  were  living  and  actiye  beings,  just  before  those  hUls  were  deposited,  and  when 
the  waters  stood  over  the  place  where  they  now  are ;  this  is  a  pregnant  tnidi-'-but, 
if  wc  say,  with,  some,  that  they  were  overwhelmed  by  a  volcanic  eruption,  we  spec- 
ulate, mme  would  ^ink  plausibly,  others  fancifully. 
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LIMITS  OF  QUA  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  EARTH. 

It  is  only  the  crust  of  our  earth  that  we  can  examine ;  a  few 
thousand  feet,  or,  at  the  utmost,  a  few  miles  of  its  outer  rind* 
We  no  longer  attempt,  by  a  brilliant  excursion  of  the  imagina- 
iHMi,  to  aceoontibrf  its ' present  form;  poetry  and  fiction  have 
ceased  to  peribm  the  work  of  philosophy ;  those  obsolete  theo- 
ries, or  rather  hypotheses — many  of  them  adorned  by  the  elo- 
qoenoe  of  po#eriiil  minds — which  substituted  waking  dreams  for 
the  patient  eiaminatiea  of  facts,  are  no  IpDger  regarded,  except 
m  monuments  of  the  restless  activity  of  the  human  mind ;  which 
m  mfeKned  to  repose  on  ahnost  any  hypothesis,  however  visiona- 
ry, rather  than  to  confess  its  weakness  and  ignorance.  Bufibn 
eosrid  beliete,  that  the  earth  was  struck  off  from  the  sun,  by  the 
tail  of  a  comet,  while  it  remains  tjo  be  proved,  that  a  comet  has 
uy  palpable  matter,  where  we  observe  that  peculiar  effulgence ; 
or  evoi  if  tfiere  is,  that  the  firm  globe  of  the  sun,  would  receive 
injury  from  such  a  collision ;  any  more  than  a  cannon  ball  wouU 
be  broken,  by  the  stroke  of  an  iron  rod.* 

A  great  number  of  highly  qualified  men  are  now  occupied 
in  geological  researches  ;  they  bring  to  the  investigation,  all 
requisite  science — the  habit  of  careful  induction,  and  the  indus- 
try and  patience,  which  are  demanded ;  and  the  progress  made 
ib  these  enquiries,  since  the  commencement  of  this  century,  is 
wonderfiil.  Districts,  provinces,  countries  and  even  continents 
are,  more  or  less,  extensively  surveyed  ;  and  this  kind  of  research, 
fiiTored  by  the  propensity  for  travelling,  to  which  it  affords  both 
a  high  incitement  and  constant  gratification,  will,  doubtless,  con- 
tinue to  be  extended,  until  there  shall  be  no  countries  unejq>lored, 


*Tlie  geological  fltadent  may  find  a  spirited  ouUine  of  die  moat  prominent  geo- 
logkeal  hypothoeci  in  Cuvier'a  IntroductioD  to  Geology ;  they  may  be  read  as  a 
nutter  of  amuaement ;  but  it  will  be  easily  perceived,  that  Uiey  bear  no  eloaer 
aanlogy  to  modem  geology,  than  the  Tisiona  of  Alchemy  anstain  to  modem  chemii- 
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except  those  from  which  the  scientific  traveller  is  debarred,  by  in* 
superable  moral  or  physical  impediments. 

Geology  is,  therefore,  now  entitled  to  a  rank  among  the  phys- 
ical sciences,  and  is  entirely  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  great- 
est minds. 

In  grandeur,  it  falls  mdeed  sbbrt  of  astronomy ;  and  what 
physical  science  does  not ;  since,  astronomy  presents  to  our  op- 
tics, or  to  our  intellectual  vision,  the  ^  great  frame  work**  of  the 
universe  ;  we  pass  from  the  view  of  our  own  planet  to  the  enthe 
planetary  system,  of  which  our  earth  is  a  member ;  and  from  this 
system,  to  other  and  similar  systems ;  and  to  the  immense  ayatem 
of  systems — of  suns  innumerable,  with  their  attendant  worlds,  a^ 
ranged  and  connected,  in  perfect  harmony  ;  performing  all  their 
revolutions  without  interference,  or  irregularity,  and  ilkwtratinf 
the  power  and  wisdom  and  sustaining  energy,  of  the  oninipoteDt 
Creator  and  Governor.  Still,  the  structure  of  a  single  planet  is  a 
subject  of  great  interest  and  of  no  small  grandeur  ;  especially  u 
we  may  reason  from  it  analogically^  although  not  indeed  coa- 
clusively,  respecting  the  structure  of  other  planets.* 

MODES  OF  INVESTIGATION  AND  SOURCES  OF  OUR  KNOWLEDGE. 

Our  direct  penetration  into  the  earth,  by  mines,  the  deepest 
excavations  of  art,  has  scarcely  ^exceeded  three  thousand  feet  or 
a  little  more  than  half  a  mile,  not  7^^^  part  of  the  earth^s  di- 
ameter or  ^Vav  P&f^  radius. 

It  might  therefore,  at  first  view  scorn  that  we  can  attain  only  a 
very  slight  knowledge  of  the  internal  structure  of  the  planet,  and 
that  it  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  reason  respecting  that  of 
which  we  can  see  so  little.  Still,  we  arc  not  without  probable 
grounds  of  reasoning  correctly  upon  this  subject,  for  we  have 


*  The  only  podUve  knowledge  which  we  possess  on  this  subject  Is  derived  frtNn 
the  meteoric  stones  whose  foreign  origin  cannot  he  reasonably  doubted. 

The  observmtions  made  by  telescopes,  upon  the  moon,  have  discovered  a  snr&ee 
similar  to  that  of  our  earth,  but  vastly  more  mountainous  and  as  it  is  now  thought 
highly  volcanic.    See  our  author,  Appendix,  p.  886. 
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varioas  soarees  of  information  and  means  of  perusing  the  inter- 
nal disposition  of  our  globe ;  the  most  important  are  derived,  from 

1.  TkeobUqtdkfoftkeiirata. 

The  strata  or  natural  beds  of  rocks  are  found  in  all  positions, 
fiom  the  perfectly  vertical,  to  the  perfectly  horizontal.  Were 
diey  all  horizontal,  it  is  obviousi  that  the.  edges  could  come  into 
view,  only  on  the  sides  of  mountains,  in  the  banks  of  rivers,  in 
promontories,  Slc.  and  in  artificial  excavations ;  and  that,  in  a 
tolerably  level  country,  we  might  travel  over  many  leagues,  and 
see  very  Uttle  change  in  the  rock  formations. 

Bat  i{^  as  happens  in  most  countries,  the  strata  are  inclined  to 
tbe  horizon,  then,  their  edges  must  of  course,  come  into  view, 
provided  their  obliquity  does  not  change,  and  provided  the  rocks 
are  not  concealed  by  their  own  ruins,  or  by  the  general  soil. 
Thus  strata,  that  in  a  given  situation  are  many  miles  below  the 
surface,  may,  and  necessarily,  must,  (under  the  limitations  above 
specified)  come  into  view,  and  crop  out^  as  it  is  technically  term- 
ed, in  some  place  or  another.  Could  we  suppose,  that  for  many 
leagues  of  surface,  measured  on  a  right  line,  the  soil  and  diluvi- 
um were  completely  removed,  from  a  series  of  rocks,  inclined 
to  the  horizon,  then,  their  edges  would  come  fully  into  view, 
and  we  could  have  no  reasonable  doubt  that  we  should  see 
an  adequate  representation  of  the  subterranean  geography,  as 
fiu*  as  those  strata  extended ;  and  probably  for  many  leagues — 
it  might  be  even  for  hundreds  of  miles  beneath  the  surface.  The 
same  remark  will  of  course  apply  to  the  strata  that  are  vertical, 
and  indeed  to  those  in  all  positions,  except  the  perfectly  flat ; 
and  even  then,.we  are  not  without  means  of  studying  them  in  the 
modes  already  suggested,  or,  which  will  be  immediately  indicated. 

2.  Horizontal  position  of  the  BtraUi. 

Strictly,  this  is  a  position  parallel  to  the  general  curve  of  the 
earth^s  surface,  considered  without  reference  to  its  superficial  in- 
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equalities;  those  inequalities  tbemtelTee,  Chat  is  the  hUb  and 
mountains  being  supposed  to  have  a  similar  stnicUire.  In  that 
case,  it  is  certain,  that  were  this  position  strictly  prmerved  and 
were  there  no  perforations  and  mptimi  of  the  strata,  bj  artifi* 
cial  or  natural  causes,  we  should,  except  in  the  sides  of  hiUs  and 
mountains,  see  only  the  upper  stratum  of  roek,  and  omr^koowiedge 
of  the  geology  of  the  region  in  >^piestion,  would  be  confined, 
very  nearly,  to  the  risible  mattriai  b^ieath  our  feel. 

We  are  not  informed  as  to  the  figure  of '^tbe  nadew  of  ths 
earth,  but,  if  it  be  irregular  or  even  not  globniar,  thei.'Sirata 
deposited  upon  its  difiereot  sides,  or  surfecesyoiafy.  exhibit  evaiy 
degree  and  variety  of  obliquity ;  and  the  stratum,  whieh,  ui  egiv* 
en  situation,  appears  horizontal,  may  in  fact,  copy,  not  the  great 
curve  of  the  earth,  but  a  plane,  whicb'  if  continued,  would  take 
off  a  segment  of  the  globe,  and  tbes  the  edges  of  the  stimta 
would,  at  their  exit  from  the  gromd,  come  distinctly  ittto  vaesr, 
although  the  surface  of  the  country  should  be  horiiDiitaL 

It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  earth  has  a  soUdnuolettBornot 
If  it  has,  and  this  nucleus  is  any  thing  but  a  sphere  or  a  spberoid- 
id  figure,  then  the  various  faces  which  it  woidd  present,  migbt 
cause  the  superposited  strata  to  assume  every  position  ^rom  fitt 
to  vertical,  and  there  would  be  no  occasion  to  admit  tbtft  stals^ 
originally  arranged  in  one  position,  had  beeB  by  force,  elevated 
into  another. 

If  we  admit  a  nucleus  having  plane  faces,  or  faces  not  sphe- 
roidal, and  allow  that  the  crust  of  the  globe  has  been  accu- 
mulated around  the  nucleus,  then  it  would  be  possiWe,  thst 
planes  of  stratification  might  extend  through  a  large  portioo 
of  the  planet,  and  might  even  jut  out  on  opposite  sides.  If  this 
suggestion  were  well  founded,  then  the  view  of  the  cruat  might 
present  a  fair  specimen  of  the  interior,  or  at  least  to  a  considcff- 
able  extent  The  nucleus  would  however,  by  the  supposition, 
be  covered  by  the  superimposed  masses,  which  might,  or  migbt 
not  correspond  with  it  in  their  nature. 

If  there  be  no  mistake  in  the  conclusions  of  the  British  and 
French  philosophers  as  to  the  high  mean  specific  gmvity  of  the 
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Mitb,  Ike  planet  is,  on  an  average,  al  least  twice  as  heavy  as  the 
Mst  oommon  rocks  and  stones  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
'  Does  this  discovery  imply  a  prevalence  of  metals  in  the  interi- 
or of  theeartb  f  Is  the  mideus  iron,  or  at  least  is  iron  diffused 
in  great  abundanoe  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  and  does  this  ac- 
Must  for  the  magnetism  of  the  globe,  although  the  magnetism  of 
isoii  itself  is  still  to  be  accounted  for  7  Or  does  some  other  metal 
wdo  some  other  metals;,  of  considerable  specific  gravity,  prevail 
im  the  ooastitotion  of  the  earth  ?  If  there  were  known  to  be  a 
sneieos  of  silvtsr,  goM  or  pktina,  there  would  soon  be  found  ad- 
venturers hardy  enough  to  attempt  even  the  centre. 

Where  we  are  deficient  in  positive  knowledge,  we  are  at  liberty 
to  make  suppositions,  provided  they  are  consistent  with  the 
known  constitutbn  of  things. 

i  *  it  is  then  ctearijr  possible,  that  matter,  of  the  same  kind  as  that 
wfakhibroM  tbe  rodcy  strata,  on  the  surftce,  may  exist  bek>w,  in 
«  degree- of  condensation,  sufficient  to  account  for  the  high  spe- 
mSo  graivity  of  the  earth.  We  are  not  without  examines  in  nat- 
walanbttances. 

•  Oarbon,  in.  diamond,:  is  three  or  four  times  as  heavy  as  in  the 
hiiinniiMSi  and  >siz  or  eight  times  as  heavy  as  in  charcoal ;  alumine 
m  eafphire  sustains  a  similar  relation  to  the  alumine  of  clays, 
mmi  so  does  owgnesia  in  the  state  of  pulverulent  native  carbonat, 
or  mountain  cork,  to  magnesia  in  the  boracite,  or  in  the  chryso- 
lite, and  silex  in  swimming  flint,  (quartz  nectique)  and  in  rock 
crystal,  are  in  a  similar  situation. 

It  is  possiUe,  therefiire,  that 'the  very  minerals  which  we  see  on 
^be  smr&ce,  aiay>  ift  the  interior  of  the  earth,  have  a  double  spe- 
cific gravity  i 

It  is  a  splendid  conception,  built  upon  the  discoveries  of  Sir  H. 
Davy  and  Pro£  Beraelius,  that  the  metals  of  the  earths,  and  not 
merely  the  earths  themselves  may  exist  in  the  interior,  and  thus 
the  nucleus,  of  the  planet  may  be  principally  a  mass  of  metak, 
as  its  crust  certainly  is  of  metallic  oxids. 

All  these  views  tend  to  shew,  that  it  is  possible,  to  reconcile 
the  apparently  contradictory  specific  gravity  of  the  surface  and  of 
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the  entire  mass  of  the  earth ;  and,  were  this  the  proper  occasioiiv 
it  might  be  easily  proved,  that  these  views  are  very  interesting  t» 
general  physics,  and  particularly  to  geology,  in  enabling  us  to 
understand  the  phenomena  of  earthquakes  and  vc^anos. 

But,  for  want  of  positive  information  as  to  the  state  of  fiiots,  it  is 
impossible  to  reason  conclusively  on  this  subject,  and  the  recent 
researches  of  Cordier  tending  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  state  of 
igneous  fusion  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  and  at  no  very  profound 
depth,  must,  if  confirmed,  very  materially  influence  our  opinions*. 
But  philosophers  will  be  slow  to  admit  such.  appalliAg  coocltt- 
sions  from  the  premises  hitherto  presented, 

3.  Mines. 

The  excavations  made  in  mining  are  the  greatest  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  The  deepest  mine  in  the  world,  that  of  Tmt- 
tenberg  in  Bohemia,  penetrates  three  thousand  feet  into  the  earth. 
In  all  mines,  the  strata  are,  of  course,  more  or  less  perforated  and 
broken,  so  that  we  obtain  the  most  satisfactory  information— 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  rocks  and  their  disposition.  Few  of  the 
mines  of  England  are  in  perpendicular  descent,  deeper  than 
twelve  hundred  feet  (Dolgoath  in  Cornwall)  and  none  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  exceed  three  or  four  hundred,  (Richmond  coal  nuoei.) 

4.  Wens. 

The  evidence  afforded  by  wells  is  of  the  same  nature*  The 
depth  attained  rarely  equals  one  hundred  feet,  but  in  some  io* 
stances  it  extends  to  two  hundred,  three  hundred,  four  hundred, 
&c.  as  at  Carisbrooke  castle  in  the  isle  of  Wight,  on  the  plain  or 
valley  of  London,  d^c.    (Conybeare  and  Philips.) 

5.  Baring  far  saltwater,  salt  mines,  coal, 

This  is  an  operation  of  the  same  kind,  and  affords,  as  regards 
the  rocks,  similar  evidence,  although  less  distmct ;  because  the 
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materials  are  brought  up,  in  the  state  of  powder,  or  at  least  of  frag- 
ments, and  a  very  imperfect  idea  is  thus  obtained  of  their  original 
appearance ;  sufficient  however  to  enable  us  to  decide  on  their 
nature.  These  operations  are  often  carried  on  to  the  depth  of 
leveral  hundred  feet. 

Roads^  canals^*  tunnels. 

The  two  first  rarely  penetrate  to  any  great  depth,  but  some* 
times  there  are  deep  cuts  through  diluvium,  and  even  through 
■olid  rocks.  The  former  is  seen,  very  strikingly,  on  the  Welland 
Canal,  in  Upper  Canada ;  the  cut  through  the  diluvium  being, 
in  some  places,  more  than  fifty  feet,  in  a  stifi*  tenaceous  clay, 
and  the  latter  circumstance  is  particularly  remarkable  at  Lock- 
port  on  the  Erie  Canal,  where  for  two  miles  or  more,  a  very  solid, 
sobcrystaline  limestone  has  been  excavated  by  blasting  in  many 
places  to  the  depth  of  thirty  feet,  disclosing  not  only  the  nature  of 
the  rock,  but  many  beautiful  imbedded  minerals. 

Tunnels  are  not  numerous.  Every  one  has  heard  of  those  of 
the  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  on  the  Canal  leading  from  Liverpool  to 
Manchester,!  and  of  that  now  making  under  the  Thames  to  serve 
as  a  substitute  for  a  bridge. 

It  appears  that  they  were  not  unknown  to  the  ancients.  From 
the  Stadium  near  Athens,  situated  in  a  natural  defile,  the  van- 
qaished  charioteers  retired  through  a  tunnel  which  perforated  a 
neighboring  hill,  and  thus  those  who  had  failed  of  victory 
were  screened  from  the  sneers  and  insults  of  the  populace.!  These 
and  all  other  excavations  into  the  earth  add  to  our  means  of  geo- 
logical information. 


*Tlie  French,  during  their  celebrated  expedition  to  Egypt,  under  Bonaparte,  tra- 
ced and  described  the  ancient  and  magnificent  canal  connecting  the  Mediterranean 
aad  the  Red  Sea,  but  which  from  the  ignorance  of  loclu  in  ancient  times  could  be 
Ottvigated  only  when  Uie  waters  were  high,  and  was  therefore  nearly  useless. 

f  That  stupendous  woric  of  art,  the  canal  tunnel,  under  Standedge,  between  Hud- 
denfield  and  Manchester,  extends  under  ground  upward  of  three  miles,  and  is  two 
hmidred  aad  twenty  yards  below  the  surface.  The  length  of  the  voyage  through 
die  tunnel  and  back  again  is  six  miles  and  a  half. — English  JVewfpaper. 

i  th,  Howe's  personal  communications,  Aug.  11,  1828. 
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7.  Rivers  and  other  water  courses. 

From  the  humblest  brook,  that  transports  the  graTcl  and  sand 
along  its  current,  to  those  stupendous  rivers  which  force  their 
way  through  mountain  defiles,  and  appear  as  if  they  had  burst  the 
barriers  that  were  once  opposed  to  them,  we  derive  geological 
instruction.  The  ruins  which,  in  the  form  of  sand  and  gravel  and 
pebbles  and  sometimes  even  bowlder  stones,  they  bear  along  in 
their  course,  or  vex  with  incessant  friction,  till  their  angles  are 
rounded  or  obliterated,  afford  us  valuable  information ;  and  the 
sections  of  banks  of  gravel  or  of  rocky  strata  which  the  waters 
expose,  impart  to  us  hints  which  we  may  turn  to  great  account 

In  many  places,  the  rivers  appear  to  have  formerly  flowed  at  a 
higher  level,  than  at  present,  or  to  be  the  remnants  of  lakes  whose 
barriers  time  has  levelled  or  broken  ;  and  it  is  no  uncommon  dr- 
cumstance  to  find  water-worn  ledges  of  rocks  at  elevations  higher 
than  any  place  where  waters  can  flow  at  the  present  time*  Thb 
is  undeniably  the  fact  in  the  vicinity  of  Bellows  falls  on  Connecti- 
cut River,  especially  two  or  three  miles  below  the  falls,  on  the  east- 
ern side ;  here  the  primitive  rocks  shew  the  same  water-rounded 
angles,  furrowed  lines  and  even  pot  holes,  evidently,  formed  and 
polished  by  incessant  friction,  as  are  exhibited  at  the  falls  them- 
selves, where  these  operations  are  now  incessantly  going  forward. 
Similar  facts  are  observable  in  the  transition  limestone  near  the 
head  of  lake  George,  at  a  considerable  elevation  above  the  lake, 
in  ledges  over  which  no  water  now  flows  but  that  of  the  atmos* 
phere ;  the  angles  are  rounded  and  smoothed  and  there  are  no- 
merous  holes  worn  into  the  solid  rock,  sometimes  shallow  and  ir- 
regular, but  frequently  deep  and  cylindrical,  and  bearing  a  very  ex- 
act resemblance  to  those  which  are  common  in  the  ledges,  upon 
which  cataracts  fall,  and  appearing  to  have  been  prodnced  by  the 
same  cause,  namely,  the  wearing  agency  of  water,  aided  by  smaD 
stones  which  it  impels  in  incessant  whirling  revolutions.^'* 

The  passage  of  the  Shenandoah  through  the  blue  ridge--of 
the  Connecticut  just  below  Middletown,  through  the  Haddam 


•  American  Journal,  Vol.  IV.  p.  44. 
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hills,  and  of  the  river  described  by  Lewis  and  Clark  through  the 
Rocky  mountains,  are  a  few  among  innumerable  examples  of  this 
kind.  It  is  very  immaterial  for  geological  purposes,  whether  the 
rivers  have  burst  their  barriers,  or  merely  uncovered  the  rocks  so 
that  thmr  characters  can  be  observed ;  for,  in  either  case  they 
contribute  to  the  mass  of  geological  evidence."^ 

8.  Valleys  and  defiles. 

These  are  often  deep  cut  and  abrupt  and  of  great  extent,  ex- 
posing the  stratification  on  the  sides  of  hills  and  mountains.  The 
structure  must  in  this  manner,  be  more  or  less  revealed,  in  every 
mountainous  country,  except  so  far  as  the  sides  are  covered  with 
soil  and  ruins.  As  a  large  part  of  the  earth  is  mountainous,  pro- 
vision is  thus  made  on  a  great  scale  for  judging  of  the  interior  of 
the  planet. 

9.  Precipices^,  cliffs^  promontories  and  ahrvpt  banks. 

The  shores  of  the  seas  and  of  the  great  lakes  abound  with  such 
exhibitions,  and  all  countries  except  those  that  are  very  low  pre- 
arat  them  in  great  frequency.  Many  of  them  are  inaccessible 
except  in  boats  from  the  water  side,  but  however  viewed,  they 
exhibit  the  stratification  and  structure  more  or  less  distinctly. 

10.  Landslips^  Slides  and  Avulsions. 

The  peaceful  dweller  in  the  beautiful  Isle  of  Wight,  in  the 
English  channel,  not  unfrequently,  sees  the  high  chalky  cliffs  of 
that  coast,  that  have  been  undermined  by  the  sea,  totter  to  their 


*  Although  it  caDDot  be  sappoted  that  riven  have  generally  formed  their  own 
beda»  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  theae  currents  of  water  do  often  Increase  the  depth 
•nd  alter  the  form  of  their  channels.  The  Oeneasee  River  and  the  Niagara  River 
iflbrd  fine  examples  of  the  exhibition  of  stratification  of  river  banks,  by  the  wearing 
eflbeCs  of  water.  The  banks  of  these  two  rivers  are  often  precipitous  and  of  seve- 
ffd  hundred  feet  in  elevation,  giving  very  perfect  sections  of  the  strata. 
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fall,  till  they  come  thundering  down  ;  and  even  at  some  distance 
from  the  sea,  they  occasionally  slide  or  slip  from  their  foandations, 
covering  the  plains  below  with  ruins. 

The  mountaineers  of  the  Alps  witness  still  more  stupendous  ca- 
tastrophes. Large  mountain  masses,  and  even  considerable  por- 
tions of  mountains,  fall  into  the  valleys  and  plains,  and  choke 
them  up,  or  fill  the  bosom  of  lakes,  spreading  desolation  through 
villages — burying  their  inhabitants  in  the  wreck,  or  sweeping 
them  away  by  the  overflowing  of  the  waters. 

Even  the  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont,  and  the  White  Moun- 
tains of  New  Hampshire,  have  been  the  scenes  of  similar  catas- 
trophes, and  the  Notch  in  the  White  Mountains,  will  long  record 
the  desolations  of  July,  1826.^ 

*  The  slides  in  the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  and  the  Green  Moun- 
tains of  Vermont,  have  been  recently  very  remarkable.  (See  Am.  Journal,  Vol.  XV. 
Art  II.)  There  is  a  grand  defile  or  pass  in  the  White  Mountains,  called  the  Notdi. 
The  portion  which  is  the  grandest,  is  about  five  or  six  miles  in  length ;  it  is  composed 
of  a  double  barrier  of  mountains,  rising  very  abruptly  from  both  sides  of  the  wild 
roaring  river  Saco',  which  frequently  washes  the  feet  of  both  barriers;  and  some- 
times there  is  not  room  for  a  single  carriage  to  pass  between  the  stream  and  the 
mountains ;  but  the  road  is  cut  into  the  mountain  itself.  This  double  barrier,  rises 
on  each  side,  to  the  height  of  nearly  half  a  mile  in  perpendicular  altitude,  often  ei- 
ceeding  this  height ;  and  it  is  capped,  here  and  there,  by  castellated  turrets  of  rocks, 
standing  high  above  the  continued  ridges ;  these  are  not  straight,  but  are  formed  into 
numerous  zigzag  turns,  which  frequently  cut  off  the  view,  and  seem  to  imprison  the 
observer  in  a  vast,  gloomy  gulf. 

The  sides  of  these  mountains  are  deeply  furrowed  and  scarred,  by  the  tremendous 
effects  of  the  memorable  deluge  of  August  28th,  1826,  which,  on  the  night  succeed- 
ing that  day,  destroyed,  in  a  moment,  the  Willey  family;  nkie  in  number,  and  left 
not  one  to  tell  their  story.  They  occupied  a  lonely  house  in  the  wildest  part  of  the 
Notch,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains ;  it  was  a  resting  place  for  travellers.  For  two 
seasons  before,  the  mountains  had  been  very  dry,  and  on  the  morning  of  Aug.  28tk, 
it  commenced  raining  very  hard,  with  strong  tempestuous  wind ;  the  storm  lasted 
trough  that  day  and  the  succeeding  night,  and  when  it  ceased,  the  road  was  found 
obstruct  by  innumerable  avalanches  of  mountain  ruins,  which  rendered  it  impossi- 
ble to  pass,  except  on  foot.  The  first  person  who  came  to  the  Willey  house,  found 
it  empty  of  its  inhabitants,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  mangled  bodies  of 
seven  out  of  nine,  were  discovered  a  short  distance  below,  buried  beneath  the 
drill  wood  and  mountain  ruins,  on  the  bank  of  the  Saco,  or  rather  in  the  midst  of 
what  was  for  the  time,  a  vast  raging  torrent,  uniting  one  mountain  barrier  to  the 
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It  is  ob?ioii8  therefore,  that  our  means  of  perusing  the  struc- 
ture of  the  interior  of  the  earth  are  not  so  scanty,  or  so  imperfect^ 
MB  might  at  first  view  appear. 

This  at  least  may  be  said  with  truth,  that,  although  we  cannot 
prove  what  is  the  constitution  of  the  earth  one  thousand,  or  even 
one  hundred  miles  from  its  surface,  we  have  means  in  our  power 
of  deciding  upon  the  nature  of  the  crust.  Whether  in  one  quarter 
of  the  world  or  in  another,  we  ascend  the  loftiest  mountains,  and 
examine  the  awful  peaks  on  which  the  sunbeams  shine,  first  and 
last,  as  the  sun  rides  and  sets,  and  on  which  the  storms  of  ages 
have  spent  their  fory ;  or  whether  we  descend  into  the  deepest 
mines,  and  observe  the  sttata  uncovered,  for  the  first  time,  since 
their  formation  ;  in  whatever  country ;  under  whatever  circum- 
stances, we  examine  the  earth,  we  are  led  to  the  important  con- 


oOier.  The  eSects  of  the  torrents,  which  on  that  occasion  descended  from  tiie 
Momitaiiis,  bow  form  a  most  conspicaous  and  interesting  feature  in  the  scenery. 

The  SEvalanche*  were  very  numerous ;  they  were  not,  however,  ruptures  of  tiie 
main  fbondatloD  roch;  of  Ae  mountain,  but  s/iiet ,  from  very  steep  declivities ;  be- 
ginning, in  many  instances,  at  Ae  very  mountain  top,  and  carrying  down,  in  one 
promiecaous  and  frightful  ruin,  shrubs  and  forests,  and  the  earth  which  sustained 
fliem ;  stones  and  rocks  innumerable,  and  many  of  great  size,  such  as  would  fill, 
€teh,  a  common  apartment :  the  slide  took  every  thing  with  it,  down  to  the  solid 
moimtain  rock,  and  being  produced  by  torrents  of  water,  which  appear  to  have  hw8t, 
like  water  spouts  upon  the  mountains,  after  they  had  been  thoroughly  soaked  with 
lieavy  rslns,  <hus  loosening  all  the  materials  tiiat  were  not  solid,  and  the  trees  push- 
ed and  wrong  by  fierce  winds,  acted  as  so  many  levers,  and  prepared  every  thing 
fin-  the  awful  catastrophe.  No  tradition  existed  of  any  slide  in  former  times,  and 
each  as  are  now  discovered  to  have  anciently  happened,  had  been  completely  veiled 
\ff  Cnvst  growth  and 'shrubs.  At  length,  on  the  28th  of  June,  two  months  before 
Hie  pelnibl  event,  there  was  an  avalanche,  not  fiu  from  the  Willey  house,  which  so  fitf 
alsnned  the  famUy,  that  they  erected  an  encampment  a  little  distance  from  their 
dwelling,  intending  it  as  a  place  of  refuge.  On  the  fatal  night,  it  was  impenetrably 
dark,  and  frightfully  tempestuous ;  the  solitary  family  had  retired  to  rest,  in  their 
Tnsmble  dwelling,  six  mUes  from  the  nearest  human  creature.  The  avalanches  de- 
tegnded  In  every  part  of  the  gulf,  for  a  distance  of  two  miles;  and  a  very  heavy  one 
began  on  the  mountain  top,  immediately  at)ove  the  house,  and  took  its  course  in  a  direct 
line  towards  it;  the  sweeping  torrent,  a  river  from  the  clour's,  and  a  liver  full  of 
evth,  stones,  trees,  and  rocks,  ruAed  to  the  house,  and  marvellously  divided  within 
afai  fiset  of  it,  and  Just  behind  It,  and  passed  on  either  side,  sweeping  away  the  stable 
lad  home,  and  completely  encircling  the  dwelling,  but  leaving  it  untouched.  At 
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elusion,  that  the  great  features  are  drawn  iipmi  the  same  pkn, 
and  that  similar  laws  have  governed  the  whole  series  of  fermar 

tions. 

Fruits  or  results  of  the  observations  made  on  the  structure  of 
the  crusty  in  consequence  of  the  use  of  all  the  means  in  our 
power. 

The  earth  is  not  (as  ignorant  persons  usually  suppose)  rudis 
indigestaque  molesi  a  mere  rude  and  unarranged  heap  of  roch, 
and  minerals,  grouped  together  without  order,  without  plan,  aod 
without  a  possibility  of  being  rationally  investigated. 

Order,  so  distinctly  observed  in  the  mechanism  of  the  uoi- 
verse ;  in  the  stellary  and  planetary  systems ;  in  the  admirable 


this  time,  it  is  supposed  the  family  issued  from  their  door,  and  were  swept  away  b) 
the  torrent 

Had  they  remained,  they  would  have  been  entirely  safe.  They  prohafaly  did 
main  amidst  the  war  of  wind  and  rain  and  mountain  torrents,  and  die  tnmtnkm 
crash  of  the  forests— earth  and  rocks,  which  for  miles  around  them  were  nnfaiog 
down  in  one  wide  scene  of  desolation,  and  with  an  astounding  noiie  aad  ^aoamm, 
of  which»  we  can  form  no  adequate  conception;  until  the  evident  and  near  afpoadi 
of  the  ruin  hnmediately  behind  the  house,  left  them,  apparently,  no  alternative,  but 
to  f!y  from  instant  dea&.  £ven  now  (May  26,  1828^  almost  two  years  after  tbe 
event,  there  is  a  great  rampart  of  earth — stones — rocks  and  trees,  piled  up  within 
five  feet  of  the  house,  and  behind  it  and  making  a  circuit  round  it,  as  if  repeOerf  by 
an  invisible  power.  But  the  little  green  in  front,  and  east  of  the  bouse  was  undii- 
turbed,  and  a  flock  of  sheep,  (a  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  family)  rested  oo  tbii 
small  spot  of  ground  and  were  found  there  the  next  morning  in  safety — althoagb 
the  torrent  which  has  been  mentioned  as  dividing  just  above  the  house.  Mid  fbmuog 
a  curve  on  both  sides,  had  swept  completely  around  them,  and  again  united  belov, 
and  covered  the  meadows  and  orchard  with  ruins,  which  remain  there  to  this  hoar. 
This  catastrophe  presents  a  very  striking  example  of  sudden  diluvial  action,  and  en- 
ables one  to  form  some  feeble  conception  of  the  universal  eflects  of  the  vindictiTC 
deluge  which  once  ravaged  every  plain  and  defile,  and  swept  over  every  mountaiD. 
In  the  present  instance,  there  was  not  one  avalanche  only,  but  there  were  maoj- 
The  most  extensive  single  one,  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  barrier  which  forms  tbe 
northern  boundary  of  the  Notch.  It  is  described  as  having  slid,  in  the  whole,  three 
miles — with  an  average  breadth  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile ;  it  overwhelmed  a  bridge,  aod 
filled  a  river  course,  turning  the  stream,  and  now  presents  an  unparalleled  mass  of 
ruins.  There  are  places  on  the  declivities  of  the  mountains  in  the  Notch,  where 
acres  of  the  steep  sides  were  swept  bare  of  their  forests,  and  of  every  movcabia 
thing,  and  the  naked  rock  is  now  exposed  to  view. 
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equOibrium  of  projection  and  gravitation ;  of  cohesioii  tuul  ex- 
pcuiBioir;  of  cohesion  and  chemical  affinity;  in  the  tM^autifiil 
tftmctore  and  exact  economy  of  animab  and  v^tables ;  and  in 
the  still  more  wonderful  phenomena  of  mind,  does  not  end  there : 
it  pervades  all  the  other  works  of  God ;  and  in  this  rode^  uncon- 
scious earth,  is  not  less  capable  of  proof,  (although  that  proof  is 
less  obvious)  than  in  the  other  departments  of  his  universal  do- 
Boiiiion. 

StiU,  while  this  regularity  is  thus  manifest,  and  is  the  prevailing 
character,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  earth  exhibits,  in  eve- 
ry country,  decisive  proo&  of  violence,  derangement  and  dtsloca-^ 
lion  of  strata ;  indicating  the  operation  of  various  catastrophes. 
For  example,  in  mines,  strata  are  found,  whose  continuity  is  bro« 


In  Ae  (^ater  number  of  instances  however,  the  avalanches  began  almost  at  the 
mountain  top,  or  high  upon  its  slope.  The  excavation  commenced,  generaUy,  as 
wMtt  w  there  weetny  thing  moveable— in  a  trench  of  a  few  jrarda  in  deptii,  and  of 
a  few  rods  in  width,  and  descended  down  the  mountains — ^widening  and  deepening— 
till  it  became  a  great  chasm,  like  a  vast  irregular  hollow  oone,  with  its  apex  near  the 
mountain  top,  and  Its  base  as  its  foot,  and  there  spread  out  into  a  wide  and  deep 
mass  of  ruins,  of  transported  eardi,  gravel  stones,  roclcs  and  forest  trees. — Letter  ef 
the  Editor,  written  on  the  spot.  May  20, 1828. 

A  party  of  gentlemen  who  assended  Mount  Washington,  the  next  day  after  Ae 
the  storm,  counted  thirty  slides  on  the  western  side  of  the  mountain.  They  began  near 
the  line  where  the  soil  and  vegetation  terminate,  and  growing  wider  as  they  decen- 
ded,  were  estimated  to  contain  more  than  a  hundred  acres.  These  were  all  on  tiie 
western  side  of  the  mountains.  They  were  composed  of  the  whole  sur&ce  of  die 
earth  witii  all  its  growth  of  woods,  and  its  loose  rocks,  to  the  depth  of  fifteen,  twenty, 
and  thirty  feet.  And  wherever  the  slides  of  the  two  projecting  mountains  met  for- 
ming a  vast  ravine,  the  depth  was  still  greater.  In  some  places  the  road  was  excava- 
ted to  the  depth  of  fifteen  and  twenty  feet ;  and  in  others  it  was  covered  with  eardi, 
and  rocks,  and  trees,  to  as  great  a  height  In  the  Notch  and  atong  the  deep 
defile  below  it,  for  a  mile  and  a  half,  to  the  Notch  House,  and  as  far  as  could  be  seen 
beyond  it,  no  appearance  of  the  road,  except  in  One  place  for  two  or  three  rods,  could 
be  discovered.  The  steep  sides  of  the  mountain,  first  on  one  hand,  then  on  the  oth- 
er, and  then  on  both,  had  slid  down  into  this  narrow  passage,  and  formed  a  continu- 
ed mass  from  one  end  to  the  other. — Letter  qf  Rev.  Carlos  Wikox. 


The  account  of  the  slides  in  the  Green  Mountains  will  be  quoted  in  connexion  with 
the  notice  of  diluvial  action,  in  the  latter  part  of  diis  sketch. 
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ken ; — suddenly,  at  a  particular  depth,  a  certain  rock,  which  is 
observed,  on  one  side  of  a  shaft  or  fissure,  disappears  on  the  oth- 
er, and  some  different  rock  comes  in  its  place ;  yet  the  first  rock 
may  be  found  again,  either  above  or  below  the  place  where  it 
disappeared,  and  with  it  all  the  attendant  series  of  rocks,  which 
in  like  manner  were  dislocated. 

Again,  a  certain  series  of  rocks  may  be  cut  across,  by  a  diffisr- 
ent  species  of  rock,  which  shall  completely  separate  all  the  sue* 
cessive  strata,  and  yet  on  both  sides  they  may  be  found  re-appetr- 
ing  either  at  the  same  elevation,^or  at  a  different  one.  The  mat- 
ter which  fills  the  fissure  is  technically  called  a  dyke. 

Again,  strata  are  sometimes  found  at  particular  places  tor- 
tuous or  winding,  or  angular ;  although  they  may,  in  general,  be 
regular,  thus  indicating,  as  many  suppose,  the  application  of 
force  to  them,  and  their  disturbance  by  a  mechanical  cause. 
Notwithstanding  these  and  other  similar  irregularities, 

A  general  regtdarity  of  arrangement  has  been  observed  m  the 
structure  of  the  globe. 

The  great  mass  of  the  crust  of  the  earth,  and  probably  of  its 
entire  solidity^  is,  in  every  country  made  up  of  rocks  which  hare 
the  following  characteristics. 
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L  The  most  important  fundamental  rocks  of  our  globe  art 
ampoied^  in  general^  of  crystaline  materials^  bearing  every  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  deposited,  from  a  state  of  prevailing  re- 
pose, and  chiefly  by  the  exertion  of  chemical  affinities ;  they  are 
made  op  principally  of  imperfect  ahd  confused  crystals,  or  of 
parts,  having  more  or  less  of  a  crystaline  stroctm^e,  adjusted  to 
each  other,  either  confusedly  or  by  salient  and  re-entering  angles, 
so  a»  to  form  a  mass  of  continuous  matter  ;  furnished  however, 
sometimes  with  cavities,  which  are  occasionally  Uned  with  large 
and  beautiful  crystals.  Every  thing  in  the  appearance  of  these 
rocks  implies  a  previous  state  of  chemical  mobility,  (not  of 
mechanical  siupension)  and  the  only  powers  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  that  are  at  all  equal  to  the  effect,  are  water  and 
fire,  aided  by  various  saline,  alkaline,  acid,  and  other  energetic 
chemical  agents,  which,  in  large  quantities,  we  now  find  actually 
entering  into  . the  constitution  of  these  rocks,  and  of  other  terrestri-* 
al  masses,  and  which  were  therefore  originally  provided  in  the 
grand  store-house  of  created  materials. 

Few  of  those  who  would  employ  fire  to  form  the  primitive,  as 
well  as  the  volcanic  and  trap  rocks,  go  so  far,  as  to  exclude  the 
operation  of  water,  or  of  chemical  agents,  of  which  water  may 
have  been  the  basis  and  vehicle.  Indeed,  it  is  generally  agreed, 
that,  judging  from  the  appearances  of  things,  we  must  conclude, 
that  the  earth  was  originally,  and  for  a  long  time,  submerged, 
and  that  its  crust  at  least,  has  been  in  a  soft  and  impressible  state, 
if  not  partially  or  wholly  in  solution. 

Geology  declares,  that  the  original,  or  at  least  early  state  of  the 
surface  of  the  planet,  was  that  of  a  watery  abyss ;  and  the  book  of 
Grenesis,  in  the  concise  account  which  is  there  exhibited  of  the 
origin  of  things,  reveals  the  same  fact,  as  well  as  the  recession 
of  the  waters,  by  which  the  dry  land  was  made  to  appear. 
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We  may  tliererore  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  aqueous  abysi 
preceded  the  habitable  condition  of  the  earth,  and  we  are  at 
liberty  to  reason  upon  its  probable  constitution  and  possible 
effects. 

It  was  evidently  a  fluid  of  very  different  properties  from  mere 
water.  It  doubtless  contained  all  the  chemical  agents,  not  only 
that  are  soluble  in  water,  but  also  that  are  soluble  in  a  compound 
fluid,  consisting  of  water,  and  of  other  agents  still  more  active. 
The  acids  alone  would  give  it  great  solvent  powers,  particularly 
in  relation  to  the  alkalies— the  metallic  oxides,  and  several  of  the 
earths ;  the  alkalies  alone  would  impart  a  similar  efliciency,  es- 
pecially with  respect  to  silex,  which  is  not  readily  soluble  in  any 
acid  except  one ;  acids  may  have  prevailed  at  one  time,  and  al- 
kalies at  another ;  and  even  if  acids  and  alkalies,  and  acids  and 
earths,  and  acids  and  metallic  oxides,  had  been  present  at  the 
same  time,  and  had  mutually  combined,  so  as  to  form  saline  com- 
pounds, these  compounds,  as  far  as  they  remained  in  solution, 
would  impart  to  the  fluid  peculiar  and  increased  solvent  powers; 
and  those  compounds  which,  from  their  insolubility,  were  precipi- 
tated, would  be  of  course  removed,  and  would  not  be  in  the  way 
to  impede  other  agencies.  In  the  constitution  of  mineral  bodies, 
we  find  the  greater  part  of  the  most  active  chemical  agents ;  the 
powerful  acids,  the  sulphuric,  the  muriatic,  the  nitric,  the  phos- 
phoric and  the  fluoric  ;  and  the  carbonic,  although  not  powerful, 
is  abundant.  The  alkali  soda  exists  in  vast  abundance,  and  of- 
ten combined  with  no  other  acid  than  the  carbonic ;  while  po- 
tassa,  as  well  as  soda,  is  found  in  combination  with  other  princi- 
ples in  a  great  many  minerals,  and  lithia  in  several.  The  alkalies 
are  largely,  and  the  alkaline  earths  are  considerably  soluble  in 
water ;  all  the  earths  are  easily  soluble  in  acids,  except  silex,  and 
even  this  is  powerfully  attacked  by  fluoric  acid,  and,  under  certain 
circumstances,  is  not  unaffected  by  some  other  acids.  All  the  me- 
tallic oxides  are  soluble, either  in  acids  or  alkalies;  the  metals  com- 
bine readily  with  chlorine;  carbon  and  the  other  combustibles  be- 
come soluble  by  combination  with  each  other,  and  with  oxig^n, 
or  chlorine,  or  iodine  ;  and  we  may  reasonably  presume,  that  as 
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these  bodies  came  from  the  hand  of  the  Creator,  they  were  in  a 
CM>ndition  to  act  with  intense  energy,  and  that  innumerable  sola* 
tions,  decompositions  and  precipitations,  took  place  at  a  period 
when  elementary  action  had  full  play,  and  the  great  agents, 
encountering  each  other  at  every  turn,  gradually  developed 
the  new  order  of  things.  It  is  of  course  difficult  to  say,  pre- 
cisely what  was  the  condition,  and  what  were  the  qualities  of 
that  early  ocean,  that  primitive  abyss,  whose  existence  and 
sway  it  is  impossible  to  deny ;  for  while  decisive  facts  declare 
it  to  the  mere  philosopher,  revelation  unfolds  it  to  the  believer, 
and  both  conspire  to  establish  the  truth  in  the  minds  of  that 
large  and  respectable  class  of  individuals,  who  combine  both 
these  characters  in  one. 

It  appears  then  that  the  solubility  of  all  the  existing  materials 
that  form  the  crust  of  the  globe ;  their  solubility  either  in  their 
elementary  forms,  or  in  their  proximate  or  complex  combina- 
tions, is  a  truth  clearly  demonstrable,  and  actually  demonstrated ; 
and  that  the  only  serious  difficulty  is  found,  in  attributing  to  the 
quantity  of  waters  that  now  ex'isU  within  our  knowledge^  sufficient 
power  to  suspend  all  the  materials  of  those  rocks,  that  bear  marks 
of  deposition  from  a  state  of  chemical  solution. 

On  this  point,  perhaps  nothing  satisfactory  can  be  said ;  but 
we  may  ask,  who  knows  what  were  the  depth  and  the  quantity  of 
'  the  waters  of  the  primitive  abyss ;  how  much  water  might  (as 
the  formations  were  going  on)  have  been  exhaled,  even  to 
other  regions;  how  much  might  have  been  decomposed  to 
afford  the  noble,  and  almost  universally  diffused  elements^  of  this 
fluid,  to  the  various  nascent  bodies,  into  whose  constitution  oxi- 
gen  and  hydrogen  were  destined  to  enter ;  and  how  much  might 
have  been  received  into  cavities*  in  the  earth,  to  await  a  future 
call,  to  deluge  the  surface  anew. 


*  We  may  have  occasion  to  mention  ag^n  the  idea  of  cavitiea  in  the  earth,  a 
sappositioo  which  some  may  think  is  excluded,  by  its  high  specific  gravity. 
There  is,  however,  no  incompatibility  in  the  two  opinions.  The  amount  of 
water  requisite  to  cover,  half  a  mile  deep,  all  Ae  eztfting  mountains,  would  occupy 
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It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  quartz,  feldspar,  and  mica, 
the  minerals  which  form  the  greater  part  of  the  three  most  im- 
portant primitive  rocks,  namely,  granite,  gneiss,  and  mica  slate, 
are  composed  mainly  of  silex  and  aluroine.  Now  the  silex,  espe- 
cially in  a  state  of  minute  division,  is  entirely  and  readily  soluble 
in  the  fixed  alkalies,  and  so  is  alumine,  with  even  greater  facility : 
alumine  is  also  very  readily  soluble  in  acids ;  silex  is  soluble  in  flu* 
oric  acid,  and  can  become  even  gaseous  in  that  acid,  and,  if  mi* 
nutely  divided,  it  is  soluble  in  some  other  acids.  Modem  analy- 
sis  has  discovered  notable  quantities  of  potash  and  soda  in  both 
feldspar  and  mica ;  and  fluoric  acid  in  the  latter,  so  that  it  is 
proved  that  the  necessary  solvents  were  actually  present  at  the 
time  of  the  formation  of  these  minerals,  and  therefore  entered 
into  their  constitution.  Alkali  exists  elsewhere  also,  in  suiScient 
« abundance  for  the  solution  of  silex  and  alumine  ;  for  that  portion 
of  alkali,  which  is  now  in  solid  combination  in  the  minerals, 
that  enter  into  the  constitution  of  the  primitive  rocks,  would 
have  done  but  little  towards  the  solution  of  the  earths  in  ques- 
tion. 

The  activity  of  most  of  the  early  chemical  agents,  and  of  all  of 
them  if  subjected  to  pressure,  would  have  been  much  increased 
by  a  high  temperature.  There  can  be  no  reason  why  we  should 
suppose,  that  those  causes*  which  now  feed  the  fires  of  nearly 
two  hundred  active  voicanos,  were  dormant  in  the  youth  of  the 
planet.  On  the  contrary,  the  numerous  extinct  or  quiescent  voi- 
canos, of  unquestionable  character,  record  with  irrefragable  evi- 
dence, the  energy  and  extent  of  primeval  fire,  operating  both  as 
an  auxiliary  to  solution,  and  in  its  own  proper  agency  by  fusion; 
and  that,  without  taking  into  view  the  trap  rocks,  which,  if  finally 


but  a  small  fractional  part  of  the  cubical  contents  of  the  earth,  (only  ^  j  part)  and  the 
remaining  solid  parts  may  still  be  sufficiently  dense  to  give  the  required  specific  grav- 
ity. The  supposition  is  more  at  war  with  the  hypothesis  of  central  igneous  fluidity; 
but  even  these  two  suppositions  are  still  reconcilable. 

*  Causes  which  Will  be  coniidered  under  the  head  of  voicanos. 
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admitted  to  have  had  an  igneous  origin,  will  greatly  fortify  this 
view  of  the  subject. 

When  the  planet  was  covered  by  an  aqueous  abyss,  all  volca- 
nos  must  have  been  submarine,  as  many  now  are.  They  would 
all  therefore  act  under  vast  pressure,  a  pressure  incomparably 
transcending  any  thing  effected  by  modern  experiment,  and  the 
heat  thus  accumulated  must  have  given  any  desired  activity  to 
water  and  to  watery  solutions  of  the  great  chemical  agents. 

While  therefore  provision  is  made,  in  this  manner,  upon  estab- 
lished mechanical  and  chemical  laws,  for  solution  on  the  greatest 
'  scale  of  magnitude,  and  with  the  greatest  possible  energy  of  action, 
we  may  suppose  chemical  depositions  to  have  been  going  on  con- 
temporaneously or  subsequently,  either  confusedly,  as  in  granite, 
or  in  successive  layers,  as  in  gneiss  and  mica  slate  ;  and  the  im- 
bedded minerals  of  the  primitive  rocks,  the  garnets,  the  stauror 
tides,  the  tourmalins,  the  beryls,  and  others,  were  doubtless,  con- 
temporaneous crystalizations  ;  their  elements  being  in  solution  in 
the  same  fluid,  and  uniting  by  the  force  of  their  peculiar  affini- 
ties, formed  the  minute  bodies,  the  integrant  atoms,  whose  con- 
cretion ultimately  produced  the  various  crystaline  solids,  which 
adorn  the  early  formations  of  the  globe. 

Water  and  fire  and  pressure  and  all  the  great  chemical  agents 
may  thus  have  conspired,  as  means  in  his  hands,  to  execute  the 
great  purposes  of  the  Creator,  in  effecting  the  arrangement  of 
the  crust  of  the  planet. 

It  becomes  easy  also  to  admit  that  all  those  catastrophes,  which 
can  reasonably  be  attributed  to  this  period,  may  have  happened. 

Igneous  agency,  the  parent  of  earthquakes,  acting  beneath  the 
rocks  already  formed,  and  beneath  the  incumbent  abyss,  might 
produce  fractures,  heavings,  dislocations  and  distortions,  tortuous 
flexions,  injections  of  veins  and  dykes,  subsidence  and  elevation 
of  strata,  and  all  the  irregularities  technically  called  faults  by  the 
miners.  Even  the  trap  rocks  themselves  may  have  been  thrown  up 
beneath  the  primeval  ocean ;  they  may  have  broken  through  the 
strata  and  congealed  above  or  between  or  among  them,  in  ridges, 
peaks  or  flats;  or  they  may  have  been  injected  in  dykes  or  veins. 
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or  been  driven,  laterally,  between  the  strata,  rending  them  asun- 
der, as  if  cleft  by  wedges.* 

Although  in  giving  this  concise  sketch  of  the  possible  and  prob- 
able qualities,  powers  and  effects  of  the  primeval  abyss,  we  have 
endeavored  to  adhere  closely  to  acknowledged  facts  and  princi- 
ples as  established  by  experience  and  sound  reasoning,  we  do  not 
pretend  to  claim  for  our  speculations  the  verisimilitude  of  history. 
But,  the  only  credible  history  which  exists  furnishes  a  record, 
important  alike  to  philosophy  and  religion  ;  we  find  in  the  plan- 
et itself,  the  proof  that  the  record  is  true ;  we  examine  by  the 
light  of  science  the  modus  operandi  and  we  think  we  can  trace 
its  development ;  although  we  do  not  confidently  aver,  that  the 
events  actually  happened  as  we  have  supposed,  we  endeavor  to 
prove,  that  the  constitution  of  things  and  the  records  of  evidence, 
which  the  planet  affords,  accord  with  our  supposition.  Thus  we 
honor  the  Divine  Author  by  tracing  the  operation  of  his  laws ;  we 
would  not  slur  them  over  under  the  vague  term  of  nature^  while 
we  admit  not  only  creative  power,  but  arranging  wisdom.t 


*  These  remarks  have  reference  of  course,  to  the  trap  rocks  that  appear  in  primi- 
tiye  regions,  but  it  is  obvious  that  a  similar  train  of  reasoning  is  applicable,  f  mtitaht 
inuta$idi$)  to  the  trap  rocks  which  are  associated  with  the  more  recent  formations. 
If  these  rocks  are  the  ofl&pring  of  subterranean  fire,  there  appears  no  reason  why 
their  date  should  be  restricted  to  any  one  series  of  rocks,  and  we  actually  find  them 
asMciated  with  all. 

f  The  author  of  this  sketch  is,  in  no  degree,  reluctant  to  avow  his  full  adoption  of 
the  Baconian  and  Newtonian  mode  of  reasoning  on  natural  phenomena,  as  regards 
their  ultimate  connexion  with  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  universe.  He  would 
not  force  moral  and  religious  topics  into  an  unnatural  association,  with  physical  sub- 
jects, and  he  thinks  it  contrary  both  to  good  policy  and  good  taste,  to  act  the  moralist 
on  every  occasion,  and  thus  to  render  trite  and  perhaps  offensive,  ideas  which,  more 
caiitioudly  and  less  frequently  introduced,  might  have  left  a  happy  impreesioD.  But 
he  holds,  with  Newton,  that  Natural  Philosophy  sustains  an  indissoluble  connexkn 
with  the  Deity,  as  the  first  cause  of  all  things,  and  as  the  final  cause  which  must 
forever  terminate  every  series  of  secondary  causes,  by  which  we  attempt  to  account 
for  natural  phenomena. 

This  reference  is  therefore  not  less  proper  on  phjrsical  than  on  moral  subjects,  al- 
Uiough  the  liberty  should  be  more  sparingly  and  cautiously  used.  Surely,  if  oo  any 
subject  of  natural  science  this  course  is  proper,  it  is  in  relation  to  geology,  one  of 
whose  primary  objects,  is  to  trace  Uie  operation  of  Uie  Creator's  Uwi,  ia  Uie  •moge- 
ment  of  the  cmst  of  the  planet,  which  is  oar  preient  abode. 
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IL  The  rocks  in  question^  namely^  the  primiiive^  lie  below  the 
otherSj  and  therefore  were  deposited first ;  they  generally  succeed 
each  other,  in  a  certain  order,  supporting  the  superincumbent 
rocks,  but  they  still  occasionally  break  through  them  all,  and  rise, 
so  as  form  the  highest  peaks  and  ridges  of  our  globe. 

It  is  self-evident  that  the  lower  the  rock,  the  older  it  must  be, 
just  as  the  foundations  of  a  house  must  be  deposited  before  the 
raperstructnre  can  be  added.* 

A  miracle,  it  is  true,  could  substitute  one  rock  for  another,  but 
we  are  reasoning  from  established  natural  causes,  and  not  from 
miracles,  and  we  know  not  of  any  cause  that  would  force  one 
rock  into  a  position  beneath  another,  except  volcanic  or  igneous 
agency,  which,  it  is  admitted  might  do  it  to  a  certain  small  ex- 
tent, but  never  on  a  great  scale.  Circumstances  would  also  in- 
dicate the  catastrophe,  such  as  the  marks  of  violence  and  the  al- 
tered  appearance  which  the  neighboring  rocks  would  exhibit. 
Except  the  single  case  of  intrusion  by  volcanic  power,  it  would  be 
equally  true  of  deposition,  from  any  cause  whether  aqueous,  me- 
chanical or  igneous,  that  the  upper  rocks  must  be  the  most  recent 

It  is  quite  superfluous  to  say,  that  several  rocks  may  have  been 
deposited  at  once  ;  it  is  true  that  several  may  have  been  deposit- 
ed from  the  same  general  agencies,  constituting  a  suite  or  forma- 
tion, bat  it  would  still  be  true  that  there  would  be  succession,  ei- 
ther tardy  or  rapid. 

III.  The  primitive  rocks  contain  no  organized  bodies  ;  not  a 
fish  or  a  shell,  a  plant  or  any  thing  ever  endowed  with  life,  or 
any  fragment,  relic  or  impress,  of  any  such  body  is  ever  found 


*  Contemporaneous  cryttalizatkm  might  happen  through  large  maaaes  of  the  tame 
•pedea  of  rock,  hot  is  not  credible  with  ieq>ect  to  successions  of  rocks  of  diflerent 
kinda,  as  of  saccharoidal  limestone  in  gneiss,  serpentine  in  c4ay  slate,  &c. 

Eyen  igneoos  depositions,  it  would  seem,  must  require  succession ;  one  igneous 
tide  bursting  through,  after  another  had  flowed  and  congealed ;  and  an  igneous  roek 
fercing  its  way,  in  Aisioo,  through  rocks  of  unquestionable  aqueous  or  mechanical  ori- 

gta. 

Who  woold  believe,  for  instance,  that  the  greenstone  trap  of  Salisbury  Craig  at 
Edinburgh,  or  of  the  East  and  West  rocks  at  New  Haven,  (Connecticut,)  was  nvt 
ilfforited  after  the  sand  stone  and  conglomerate  rock  upon  which  they  repose  I 
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in  them ;  this  fact,  with  others  to  be  mentioned  afterwards, 
evinces  that  the  fundamental  rocks  were  deposited  before  the 
creation  of  living  beings,  and  that  this  substratum  was  laid  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing  the  globe  for  its  great  destination — 
that  of  becoming  a  suitable  habitation  for  beings  endowed  with 
life. 

This  argument  is  of  a  negative  character,  but  still  it  appears  to 
be  conclusive,  and  it  would  be  conclusive  to  any  extent ;  for, 
were  all  rocks  destitute  of  organized  remains,  it  would  be  equally 
fair  to  conclude,  that  they  were  all  deposited  before  thai  inter- 
esting epoch  in  the  creation,  when  life  began  to  appear  upon  the 
planet 

The  argument  then,  respecting  the  relative  antiquity  of  the 
primitive  rocks  becomes  still  stronger,  when  we  have  ascertain- 
ed that  there'  are  numerous  rocks  which  contain  organized  re- 
mains both  of  animals  and  plants,  but  that  they  are  never  the 
lowest  rocks,  and  that  they  are  rarely  highly  crystaline  in  their 
structure,  at  least  they  are  not  oflen  so  in  a  degree  to  make  them 
oompare  with  the  rocks  that  lie  still  lower. 

But  suppose  that  a  rock  having  a  constitution  Uke  that  of  the 
primitive,  should  be  found  lying  upon  another  which  is  deci- 
dedly not  primitive,  for  example  granite  on  limestone  contain- 
ing organized  remains ;  shall  we  continue  to  call  this  upper  rock 
primitive  ?  Certainly  not.  We  must  then  either  give  it  a  new 
name  and  refer  it  to  a  new  class,  or  allow  that  there  are  rocks  of 
that  particular  name,  which  are  not  primitive  but  of  a  more  re- 
cent date. 

Such  is  the  granite  discovered  by  Von  Buch  in  Norway  near 
Christiania,  provided  there  be  no  mistake.  It  is  said  to  be  a  true 
granite  reposing  upon  a  limestone  containing  orthocersB  and  oth- 
er indubitable  animals.  Allowing  the  reality  of  this  so  called 
granite,  it  is  a  solitary  case,  and  need  not  therefore  disturb  our 
general  arrangement.  If  it  be  an  exception  it  doubtless  had  a 
particular  cause. 

But  should  we  find  granite  containing  fish  or  shells  or  plants, 
would  it  be  a  primitive  rock  ?   Clearly  not.    We  should  then 
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as  before,  either  conclude  that  it  was  not  granite,  or  we  should 
allow  that  it  was  a  transition  or  secondary  granite.  No  such 
granite  has  however  been  discovered  and  probably  none  ever 
will  be.* 

IV.  The  fundamental  rocks  are  rarely  horizontal ;  they  are 
usually  inclined  more  or  less  to  the  horizon,  frequently  at  a  high 
angle,  and  sometimes  they  are  found  vertical,  that  is,  their  stra- 
ta are  on  edge;  but  the  progress  of  research  has  evinced,  that 
the  rocks  of  the  different  classes  are  occasionally  found  in  all  po- 
sitions. 

It  is  no  longer  considered  as  true,  that  position,  in  relation  to 
the  angle  formed  with  the  horizon,  is  decisively  characteristic  of 
the  different  classes  of  rocks.  Still  the  distinction  is  not  entirely 
abolished,  nor  entirely  without  utility.  Secondary  rocks  arc  usu- 
ally horizontal,  or  not  many  degrees  from  that  position  ;  primi- 
tive rocks  are  perhaps  always  inclined,  often  highly  so,  and  al- 
most never  quite  flat,  and  the  transition  strata  are  generally  in  an 
intermediate  position.  In  the  formations  of  North  America,  it  is 
however  much  more  common  to  find  primitive  rocks  at  low  levels, 
and  at  moderate  angles  of  elevation,  than  in  Europe. 

In  observing  rocks,  their  position  with  regard  to  inclination, 
ts  always  to  be  taken  into  view,  but  it  would  be  unsafe  to  rely 
upon  this  character  alone.  The  mineralogical  constitution,  geo- 
logical connexion,  and  extraneous  and  other  foreign  contents  of 
the  rock,  (if  any  are  present,)  must  also  be  taken  into  account  in 
judging  of  its  geological  character. 

V.  The  fundamental  rocks  are  called  primitive^  by  some  pri- 
mary or  primordial,  in  allusion  to  their  relative  antiquity ;  in  gc- 


*  Rocks  ooontting  of  the  ruins  of  granite,  are  sometimes  mistaken  for  true  granite, 
and  it  requires  some  experience  to  avoid  being  deceived.  A  few  years  since,  I  receiv- 
ed an  account,  from  a  remote  interior  state  on  tliis  continent,  of  granite  containing 
bituminous  coal  and  fossil  wood.  I  could  not  admit  the  correctness  of  the  obscrva- 
tkm,  and  accordingly  discovered,  on  receiving  specimens  of  the  so  called  granite, 
that  the  rock  was  a  sand  stone  made  up  indeed  of  quartz,  feldspar  and  mica,  but 
merely  in  the  state  of  loose  and  mechanical  aggregation,  constituting  a  genuine 
sand  stone,  which  had  probably  been  formed  from  fhe  decomposition  of  granite. 
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ologjr,  this  fact  is  always  determined  by  their  position  and  con- 
stitution. 

The  term  is  not  intended  to  involve  theoretical  considerations, 
any  farther  than  it  designates  order  of  time  ;  and  whatever  theo- 
retical views  we  may  adopt,  we  must  admit  not  only  time,  but 
order  of  time.  As  to  the  amount  of  time,  geology  alone  is  not 
in  a  condition  to  decide  absolutely ;  judging  from  phenomena 
alone,  different  events  or  effects  would  require  periods  of  very 
different  length. 

If  we  could  admit  that  granite,  for  instance,  might  crystalize 
through  a  very  great  space,  in  a  short  time ;  it  would  still  be 
incredible,  that  granite  and  its  cognate  rocks,  gneiss  and  mi* 
ca  slate,  and  clay  slate ;  then  graywacke  and  other  early  frag* 
mented  rocks  ;  then  anthracite  coal,  with  transition  slates,  con* 
taining  impressions  of  fern  leaves  and  of  trilobites  ;  then  transi- 
tion limestones,  with  orthocerae ;  encrinites,  and  corals;  then 
bituminous  coal,  with  slates  containing  fish,  and  sandstones 
containing  culmifcroud  plants ;  it  would  be  quite  incredible, 
that  all  these  widely  different  deposits,  should  have  been  pro- 
duced, by  the  same  state  of  things,  and  laid  down  at  the  same 
time. 

VI.  The  principal  primitive  rocks  are  granite^  gneiss  and  mi- 
ca slate  and  other  slaty  rocks,  granular  limestone,  &c.  and  they 
generally  occur  in  a  particular  order,  granite  being  lowest. 

It  is  not  intended  on  this  occasion,  to  enumerate  all  the  rocks, 
or  to  describe  any  of  them  minutely.  In  studying  geology,  it  will 
probably  be  found  the  most  convenient  and  intelligible  course, 
to  pursue  a  particular  rock  through  its  entire  history,  and  thus 
to  present  a  connected  view  of  it,  rather  than  to  mention  it,  io 
part,  under  the  primitive,  then  again  perhaps  in  the  transition, 
and  then  again  in  the  secondary  and  even  in  the  tertiary. 

Limestone  is  in  this  condition. 

We  find  it  indubitably  primitive,  then  transition,  then  seconda- 
ry and  lastly  tertiary,  and  its  ruins  are  sometimes  found  even  in 
alluvial  or  diluvial  regions.    Slate  has  similar  characters.  The 
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fragmented  rocks  are  found  in  all  the  classes  except  the  primi* 
tive,*  and  so  of  other  rocks  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

VII.  The  epoch  of  the  deposition  of  the  primitive  rocks  ap- 
pears to  be  coincident  with  that  of  the  early  prevalence  of  a 
primeval  ocean. 

This  abyss  of  waters  which  existed  at  an  early  unknown  peri- 
od, before  the  time  of  the  final  arrangement!  of  the  surface, 
which  preceded  the  creation  of  man,  and  continued,  we  may 
suppose  for  an  unlimited  time,  is  just  such  a  state  of  things 
as  is  demanded  for  the  deposition  of  the  primitive  rocks,  and 
such  an  one  as  geologists!  generally,  both  admit  and  require. 
In  this  period,  the  primitive  rocks  were  probably  deposited,  and 
nothing-  appears  to  forbid  the  admission,  that  there  was  time 
enough  for  the  formation  of  all  their  crystals,  and  for  their  reg- 
ular arrangement. 

The  marks  of  disruption,  dislocation  and  derangement,  which 
the  primitive,  as  well  as  other  rocks  present,  justify  us  in  the 
opinion,  that  there  were  occasional  catastrophes,  interrupting  the 
general  order  of  events,  and  producing  local  disorder ;  thus, 
stratdf  may  have  sunk  by  subsidence,  for  want  of  adequate  sup- 
port, or  been  torn  asunder  by  earthquakes,  or  lifted  by  submarine 
volcanos ;  these  are  however  subordinate  events,  and  do  not  radi- 
cally alter  or  subvert,  although  they  may  modify  our  general  views. 

Some  however,  imagine,  that  entire  mountain  ranges,  and 
even  enture  continents,  have  been  raised  by  the  force  of  subterra- 
nean fire,  and  there  seems,  as  already  suggested,  no  inconsistency 
or  improbability  involved  in  the  admission,  that  igneous  and 
aqueous  agency  may  have  been  concomitant  and  co-operative. 


*  Dr.  MacCuUoch  admits  sandfltone  into  the  primitive,  but  in  thb  he  appears  to  be 
nearly  or  quite  alone,  and  it  is  certainly  very  desirable,  and  also  very  practicable, 
to  avoid  so  embarrassing  an  anomaly. 

t  Some  prefer  to  consider  it  as  a  reformation  from  the  wreck  of  a  former  world, 
or  more  correcUy  speaking,  from  the  wreck  of  a  former  state  of  the  present  world. 

t  Thif  statement  requires  but  litUe  qualification,  even  as  regards  the  geologists  ■ 
who  imagine  a  vast  internal  fire,  by  which  the  primitive  rocks  were  deposited  from 
a  state  of  fusion,  for  they  are  obliged  to  call  in  the  aid  of  water  for  the  first  depoffl- 
tioD  of  the  materials  of  the  primitive  rocks,  and  of  course  for  the  secondary. 
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and  that,  by  their  alternating,  and  conflicting,  and  niodtfyiBg  ef- 
fects, they  may  have  produced  the  actual  state  of  things  on  the 
surface  of  the  globe. 

A  vast  mass  of  evidence  has  been  accumulated,  and  is  con- 
stantly increasing,  which  evinces  that  internal  fire  still  prevaik  to 
a  great  extent  in  the  interior  of  our  planet,  and  its  eflfects  ap- 
pear to  have  been  the  greatest,  and  the  most  extensive,  in  the 
earliest  periods.  Volcanic  mountains  are  known  to  have  risen, 
even  in  modern  times,  from  the  bosom  of  the  ocean,*  and 
permanent  islands  have  been,  and  are  still  existing,  where,  in 
former  ages,  the  sea  raged  uncontrolled.  The  first  postulate 
of  the  philosophers  of  fire,  is  therefore  proved  to  be  possi- 
ble, but,  where  mechanical  causes  are  largely  concerned,  it 
does  not  follow,  that,  because  an  eflfect  of  a  certain  extent  has  ta- 
ken place,  that  therefore  one  vastly  greater  has  happened. 

Trap  rocks  may  have  been  produced  by  subterranean  and  sub- 
marine fire,  but  it  does  not,  therefore  follow,  that  a  continent  has 
risen  from  the  deep.  If  so,  either  it  was  accumulated  by  suc- 
cessive submarine  eruptions,  or  it  was  lifted,  already  formed, 
by  subterranean  expansion,  and  in  cither  case,  we  may  ask, 
whence  were  the  materials  supplied  ;  and  if  supplied  from  the 
regions  immediately  beneath,  what  fills  the  void,  and  if  not 
filled,  what  more  than  Roman  or  Gothic  arches,  are  provided  to 
sustain  the  enormous  weight  of  a  continent,  and  to  prevent  its 
plunging  anew  into  the  abyss,  and  carrying  down,  like  a  sinking 
ship,  all  that  are  embarked  upon  it.  Is  it  arched  over,  from  side 
to  side,  of  the  tremendous  cavern,  resting  firmly  upon  the  abut- 
ments of  the  solid  earth  ?  But  what  security  is  there,  that  sub- 
terranean fire  will  jiot  melt  these  abutments  down,  and  under- 
mine the  incumbent  continent  ? 

The  primitive  rocks  present  to  the  eye  of  one  who  has  been 
accustomed  to  examine  the  results  of  chemical  deposition,  very 
decisive  proofs  of  having  been  in  that  state  of  mobility^  which 
leaves  the  particles  at  liberty,  to  unite  according  to  the  laws  of 
corpuscular  attraction  ;  the  heterogeneous  particles  being  con- 


*  In  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  near  llic  Azores, &c.— Sec  Am.  Jour.  Vol.  Xlfl. 
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Mcted  by  chemical,  and  the  homogeneous  by  mechanical  attrac- 
tion. Thus,  in  felspar — the  silex,  composed  of  silicium,  or  silicon 
and  oxigen — the  alumine,  of  aluminum  and  oxigen — the  potassa 
or  soda,  of  potassium  or  sodium  and  oxigen — the  lime,  of  calcium 
and  oxigea,  and  the  oxid  of  iron,  of  iron  and  oxigen,  would  be 
formed,  supposing  these  to  be  the  ultimate  elements  of  the  min- 
eral, first  by  their  uniting,  chemically,  to  form  these  binary  com- 
pounds ;  then  these  binary  compounds  would  still  farther  unite, 
but  still  chemically,  to  form  the  integrant  particles  of  the  miner- 
al, and  these  particles  united  mechanically,  by  cohesion,  would 
form  the  mineral  itself. 

The  same  reasoning  may  be  applied  to  every  variety  of  rocks 
and  minerals.  Limestone,  consisting  for  its  immediate  princi- 
ples, of  Ume,  carbonic  acid  and  water,  contains,  for  its  ultimate 
elements,  according  to  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  cal* 
cium,  carbon,  hidrogen  and  oxigen ;  the  latter  principle  being 
united  with  each  of  the  former  ones,  so  as  to  produce  the  lime, 
(oxigen  and  calcium,)  the  carbonic  acid,  (carbon  and  oxigen,) 
and  the  water,  (oxigen  and  hidrogen.)  If  the  limestone  were 
a  magnesian  one,  then  we  must  add  oxigen  and  magnesium,  and 
so  of  other  earths,  as  silex  or  alumine,  if  they  were  present 

How  far  back,  and  how  near  to  the  isolated,  independent  state, 
we  are  to  trace  each  element,  we  cannot  determine.  Whether 
the  elements  were  created,  in  the  first  place,  in  a  state  of  perfect 
freedom,  and  their  earliest  movement  was,  not  so  much,  that  of 
elemental  war,  as  of  elemental  combination ;  or  whether,  they 
were  combined  in  pairs,  and  those  pairs  again  combined,  to  form 
more  complex  results,  we  can  never  know  with  certainty ;  and 
all  our  suggestions  on  this  subject  being  necessarily  hypothetical, 
ought  of  course  to  be  concisely  stated. 

But  the  discussion  of  these  questions,  which  might  easily  be 
extended  to  the  most  complex  rocks,  and  to  all  their  imbedded 
minerals,  however  curious  and  even  interesting,  is,  in  no  way 
material  to  our  proceeding  to  reason  intelligibly — may  we  not 
say  plausibly,  or  even  conclusively,  upon  the  act  or  process, 
which  must,  according  to  physical  laws,  have  preceded  the  con- 
cretion of  the  materials  of  the  primitive  rorks. 
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i  Suppose  the  elements  which  arc  to  form  granite,  to  have 
already  united,  and  the  previous  fluidity,  whether  of  solution 
or  fusion,  or  both,  to  have  established  a  state  of  things  favor- 
able to  the  grand  result,  the  formation  of  the  different  minerals, 
a  simultaneous  deposition  must  of  course  happen  ;  the  quartzy 
particles  must  find  their  fellows,  those  of  feldspar  will  do  the 
same,  and  those  of  mica  the  same,  and  the  three  minerals,  born 
at  the  same  moment,  will  find  repose  in  the  same  cradle.  In 
the  same  manner,  their  ornamental  companions,  (not  essen- 
tial to  the  rock,  but  often  studding  it,  like  gems  set  in  royal 
robes) — the  emeralds,  the  topazes,  the  garnets,  the  tourmalines, 
and  the  other  crystalized  minerals  which  sparkle  in  the  bosom 
of  the  primitive  rocks,  declare  a  common  birth.  True  it  is,  that 
creative  power  could  call  the  rocks  into  being,  without  any 
arranging  process  in  their  parts,  but  no  analogy  countenances 
the  truth  of  such  a  supposition,  and  neither  moral  nor  physical 
reasons  oblige  us  to  admit  so  improbable  a  supposition. 

Who  has  contemplated  the  stupendous  garnets  of  Fahlun — the 
equally  gigantic  quartz  and  felspar  crystals  of  the  Alps — the  more 
delicate  emeralds  of  Brazil  and  Ethiopia — ^the  variously  colored 
tourmalines  of  Chesterfield,  and  Goshen,  Mass.,  and  of  Paris  in 
Maine — the  fluor  and  calcareous  spars,  of  Derbyshire  and  Cumber- 
land— the  idocrases  of  Vesuvius,  and  the  rubies  and  sapphires  of 
Ceylon  and  other  regions  of  India,  the  bubbles  of  air  included  with 
water  and  other  fluids  in  quartz — the  fibres  of  amianthus — the  crys- 
tals of  titanium — the  filaments  of  native  copper  and  silver  shut  up 
in  the  same  mineral — the  successive  crystalizations  of  galena — 
sulphate  of  barytes — calcareous  spar — quartz  and  fluor  spar,  often 
included  in  the  same  group — the  splendid  amethystine  and  oth- 
er geodes — little  grottoes  lined  with  polished  and  beautiful  geo- 
metrical figures — who  has  seen  all  these  things — the  ornaments 
of  our  cabinets,  and  has  doubted  that  they  were  as  truly  the  re- 
sults of  crystalization,  as  any  of  the  products  of  art.  which  are 
formed  in  our  laboratories  ? 

Crystalization  is  indeed  not  exclusively  the  attribute  of  primi- 
tive regions ;  but  in  such  regions  it  is  eminently  conspicuous,  and 
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if  we  find  crjstab  in  the  productions  of  eveiy  geological  age, 
we  are  thus  fbmithed  with  proof,  that  these  agencies  continued  to 
operate,  although  with  diminished  frequency  and  energy,  through 
all  succeeding  periods,  and  that  they  have  not  ceased  even  in  our 
owD  times,*  for  mineral  crystals  are,  eTery  moment,  forming 
around  us. 

Still  no  one  finds  in  the  upper  secondary  rocks — much  lelss  in 
the  tertiary,  the  numerous  and  grand  crystals  that  are  common 
in  the  primitive,  and  even  to  a  degree  in  the  transition  formations, 
and  no  one  looks  for  those  grand  crystal  cavities,  fowrs  a  crtr« 
fotur,  as  they  have  been  fancifully  called,t  except  in  the  ancient 
mountains,  and  in  the  veins  and  beck  by  which  they  are  intersected. 

No  person  who  has  been  conversant  with  the  eflfects  of  solu- 
tion, and  especially  of  solution,  aided  by  heat  and  pressure,  can 
easily  confound  them  with  those  of  mere  mechanical  depoei- 
tion.  Take  a  piece  of  the  most  beautiful  granite — its  quartz  is 
translucent  if  not  transparent — its  feldspar  is  foliated  in  structure, 
presenting  two  regular  cleavage  planes,  united  at  definite  angles 
— its  mica  is  perfectly  foliated,  and  splits  into  innumerable  thin 
laminae,  each  of  which,  is  perfectly  transparent  and  has  a  high 
lustre,  and  this  last  property  is  common  (sometimes  in  a  less  de- 
gree,) to  the  quartz  and  the  feldspar.  Gneiss  and  mica  slate  and 
saccbaroidal  limestone  are  distinguished,  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree by  similar  characteristics.  Now,  translucency — transparen- 
cy— lustre — cleavage,  planes  and  regular  structure,  are  known 
and  established  results  of  chemical  deposition,  and  are  never  the 
effect  of  mechanical  aggregation.    Compare  the  above  proper- 


*  I  hxwt  obUincd  crritalf  of  ealcareoos  «pir— of  nlplule  of  barylet  and  of  otI- 
pbals  of  Ime  and  aant  of  then  repeatedly  at  aecidentol  rtiakiia  cbeMini  pmjw- 
I  hm  teen  cren  qoartz  cryiUb  kirm  rapidly  under  mjeje^  and  otben  kare 
cited  diem  as  ilamlj  produced  vidi  refularitj  and  beauty,  fnm  tbe  flooric  alotioB  of 
■lex.  Cryitak  of  pyioxene — fpccuUr  iroo,  titaiuam  and  other  minerak  kare  beca 
pradoced  by  rolcimc  and  foniace  heat;  iDore  than  farty  ^ecice  of  mmmh  hare 
been  oboenred  in  the  da^  oT  faraacef,  and  vhte  pyroxene  haa  been  pradneed  by 
the  ection  eC  fii«  npan  dbe  coMlitiaenla  of  thia  mineral,  and  after  Man,  it  hat  ve- 
cryitaEied.  in  the  mme  fm.-^.  Jmtr,  rW.  10.  p.  19S. 

f  Plitrio*a  idBttalos^  trareb. 
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ties,  with  those  found  in  a  piece  of  clay  or  chalk,  and  no  persout 
however  unskilled  in  physical  characteristics,  can  possibly  attrib- 
ute them  to  a  similar  origin.  The  latter  have  as  obviously  sprung 
from  mechanical  as  the  former  from  chemical  laws ; — mechani- 
cal suspension  must  have  preceded  the  one,  and  solution,  fusion 
or  sublimation  the  other. 

Crystalization  is  the  most  exalted  agency  of  the  mineral  king- 
dom and  it  answers  to  organization  in  the  animal  and  vegetable; 
but  it  is  entirely  unconnected  with  the  principle  of  life.  It  re- 
sults in  the  production  of  regular  solids — often  of  beautiful  figures, 
bounded  almost  always,  by  plane  faces  and  by  right  lines,  which 
constitute  the  outline  of  beauty  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  as  the 
curve  line  does  in  the  organized  kingdoms.  (Haiiy.) 

VIII.  Geological  research  clearly  proves,  that  the  earth  wa& 
gradually  redeemed  from  the  universal  and  long  continued  do- 
minion of  water  under  which  it  lay  at  its  first  creation.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  dry  land^  necessarily  implies  previous  entire 
submersion,  and  taken  in  connexion  with  the  existence  of  the  uni- 
versal watery  abyss,  before  described,  necessarily  implies  all  that 
geology  requires  on  this  part  of  the  subject. 

The  tops,  the  peaks  and  ridges  of  the  highest  mountains,*  be- 
gan then  to  appear,  as  they  emerged  from  the  universal  primi- 
tive ocean,  and  as  its  waters  gradually  retired,  the  land  became 
more  and  more  denuded,  and  at  this  period  and  not  before,  it  be- 
came possible,  that  vegetables  should  begin  to  exist,  because 
they  had  now  a  place  and  soil  on  which  to  grow. 

It  is  possible  (but  there  is  perhaps  no  positive  evidence  of  the 
fact,)  that  some  aquatic  plants  might  have  been  created  a  little 
earlier,  but  the  primitive  ocean  was  evidently  then  too  much 
charged  with  mineral  matter  to  afford  a  proper  medium,  or  a 
proper  pabulum,  for  any  considerable  extent  of  animated  exist- 


*  It  is  not  material  here  to  discuss  the  origin  of  mountains — whether  they  were 
raised  from  helow,  or  left  prominent  by  the  subsidence  of  the  contiguous  regions, 
or  were  reared  by  aecumulation;  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  they  existed  before 
the  subsidence  of  the  early  ocean,  whose  retreat  must  of  course  have  first  exposed 
their  summits. 
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ence,  either  vegetable  or  animal.  As  its  waters  were,  gradually, 
more  and  more  freed  from  foreign  matter,  by  the  progressive  de- 
position of  the  rocks,  it  began  to  be  fitted  for  the  simpler  forms 
of  animal  life,  and  its  qualities  might  not  have  been  inconsistent 
with  the  existence  of  some  species  of  aquatic  plants  ;  still,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  earliest  impressions  of  vegetables,  found  in  the  tran- 
ffition  strata,  are  generally  those  of  land  plants,  or  of  those  which 
48uigbt  grow  on  shores  or  in  swampy  or  marshy  situations. 

Plaots  are  not  numerous  in  the  transition  strata  ;  as  far  as  they 
were  littoral,  aquatic  or  marine,  and  therefore  vegetating  in  or 
near  the  water,  they  would  be  found  in  the  deposits  of  stony  mat-  ^ 
ter  that  were  embosomed  in  it ;  as  far  as  they  were  terrestrial, 
4hey  might  have  been  swept  in  by  winds,  storms,  tides,  and  cur- 
rents, and  would  thus  become  entombed.  As  to  the  animals,  they, 
being  altogether  aquatic  and  marine,  must  necessarily  live  and  die 
io  the  water,  and  their  remains  would  be  consolidated  in  the 
rocks  whose  deposition  was  then  going  on. 

TRANSITION  ROCKS. 

IX.  The  rocks  deposited  at  and  immediately  after  this  period^ 
are  generally  less  crystaline  and  more  compact  in  their  structure 
than  the  primitive. 

The  crystalization,  although  oflen  conspicuous,  is  more  con- 
fused ;  in  the  transition  limestone,  it  sometimes  appears  only  in 
minute  plates  and  spangles,  but  the  translucence  is  usually  pre- 
served, especially  at  the  edges. 

The  number  of  foreign  and  imbedded  crystals  is  less  consider- 
able than  in  the  primitive  rocks,  and  we  begin  to  find  the  first 
prooft  of  certain  modes  of  mechanical  agency,  indicating  the 
commencement  and  earliest  effects  of  attrition  and  violence  upon 
the  rocks  already  formed. 

We  must  not  confound  these  mechanical  eftects  with  those  al- 
ready mentioned  in  relation  to  the  primitive  rocks,  among  which 
we  find  so  many  proofs  of  sudden  and  great  violence,  causing 
ruptures,  dislocations  and  injections  of  foreign  matter ;  the  rocks 

are  elevated,  contorted  and  fractured  ;  veins  and  dykes  are  in- 

r> 
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troduccd  cutting  the  strata  ;  some  of  the  strata  are  below  and 
some  above  the  common  level  or  plane  of  the  same  strata  con- 
tinued, but  the  rocks  are  generally  in  or  near  their  original  geo- 
graphical location,  and  pebbles,  gravel  and  bowlders  are  rarely 
found. 

Still,  in  our  artificial  arrangements  in  geology,  we  roust  remem- 
ber, that  near  the  dividing  lines  of  contiguous  departments,  there 
are  mixed  characters.  In  rocks,  decidedly  primitive,  we  find  (espe- 
cially where  a  later  formation  is  about  to  commence)  marks  of 
mechanical  agencies,  fragments  of  primitive  rocks,  and  entire  and 
sometimes  large  masses,  imbedded  in  a  basis  of  primitive  rocL* 

X.  In  these  rocks^  we  find  {in  general)  for  the  first  time^frag' 
ments  both  rounded  and  angular  of  all  the  previous  rocks  ;  some- 
times these  fragments  are  united  by  crystaline  matter,  forming 
the  paste  or  cement,  which  holds  them  together ;  at  other  times, 
the  paste  is  composed  of  nearly  or  quite  the  same  materials  with 
the  fragments,  but  in  a  state  of  much  finer  division,  and  at  other 
times  there  is  little  interposed  cement. 

We  must  not  confound  the  crystaline  with  the  fragmentary  or 
brecciated  rocks,  although  some  rocks  of  the  transition  class  arc 
almost  entirely  crystaline,  and  others  are  made  up  chiefly  of  ruins 
assembled  and  cemented. 

In  the  formation  of  the  transition  rocks,  chemical  and  mechan- 
ical action  appear  to  have  been  sometimes  concomitant,  and  at 
other  times,  alternating. 

Among  the  transition  marbles,  which  are  decidedly  crystaline, 
we  may  mention  the  limestone  of  the  peak  of  Derbyshire,  and  the 
imbedded  animals  also,  are  often  crystalinOi  in  their  structure. 
Many  of  the  transition  limestones  may  be  called  at  least  sub-crys- 
talinc.  The  marbles  of  Bennington,  Middlebury,  and  Swanton 
in  Vermont — the  latter  on  Lake  Chaipplain,  are  translucent  at 
the  edges  and  evince  a  previous  state  of  chemical  solution ;  those 


*  The  country  about  Northfield  and  Montague  and  GiU's  falls  in  Mamchusetts, 
presents  remarkable  examples  of  thb  nature,  and  they  are  the  more  interesting  from 
the  fact  that  we  can,  in  the  course  of  a  few  miles,  trace  a  progress  from  rocks  deci- 
dedly primitive,  to  conglomerate  and  even  to  g^aywacke  and  sand  stone. 
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of  Hudson,  N.  York,  are  similar  and  abound  with  encrinital  re- 
mains. 

But  many  of  the  rocks  of  this  class  are  most  palpably  frag- 
mentary, and  the  fragments  are  of  all  sizes,  from  those  that  are 
scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  to  those  whose  dimensions  are 
measured  by  inches  and  even  by  feet. 

The  graywackes  of  the  Chaudiere  falls  in  Lower  Canada,  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  of  the  Cattskiil  mountains,  are  striking  exam- 
ples. 

The  brecciated  marble  of  the  Potomac,  employed  in  the  pub- 
lic buildings  at  Washington,  seems  to  belong  to  the  transition 
class.  It  is  a  remarkably  firm  rock,  composed  of  ovoidal  and  an- 
gular pebbles,  which  appear  to  have  received  their  shape  from 
friction  in  water.  The  cement  is  a  more  minutely  divided  sub- 
stance of  the  same  kind,  but  calcareous  matter  is  not  exclusively 
the  material  either  of  the  pebbles  or  of  the  cement. 

The  fragmentary  rocks  of  Rhode  Island,  extending  by  Provi- 
dence to  Boston,  and  which  are  very  conspicuous  in  Dorchester, 
Rozbury,  Brooklyn,  and  other  neighboring  towns,  are  fine  ex- 
amples of  early  formations  of  this  kind.  They  are  very  inter- 
esting five  miles  east  of  Newport,  at  a  place  called  Purgatory, 
where  a  large  mass  of  the  rock,  separated  by  the  natural  seams 
which  are  found  in  it,  running  parallel  for  a  great  distance  and 
cutting  the  pebbles  in  two,  has  fallen  out,  having  been  undermi- 
ned by  the  sea,  whose  waves,  when  impelled  by  storms,  break  and 
roar,  fiightfully,  in  this  deep  chasm. 

The  pebbles  are  here  chiefly  quartz — they  are  ovoidal  in  form 
and  of  every  size  from  that  of  a  bird^s  egg  to  that  of  a  common 
keg,  and  they  lie  generally  with  their  transverse  diameters  parallel. 

The  pebbles  of  the  fragmentary  rocks  about  Boston  are  very 
various  in  their  composition,  obviously  however  the  ruins  chiefly 
of  primitive  rocks.  The  pebbles,  which  there  lie  in  the  roads  and 
fields,  have  proceeded  from  the  disintegration  of  this  pudding 
stone.  Although  to  estimate  comprehensively,  the  extent  and 
variety  of  fragmentary  rocks,  we  must  include  in  our  view  the 
vast  deposits  of  the  periods  later  than  the  transition  ;  still 
we  may  pause  a  moment,  at  the  geological  period  now  before 
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US,  and  enquire  whence  arose  the  mighty  masses  of  ruins  which, 
of  every  shape  and  variety  of  composition,  compose,  not  merely 
accidental  fragments,  or  here  or  there  a  stratum  or  a  hill,  but  which 
cover  myriads  of  square  miles,  are  sometimes  the  basisof  countries, 
and  rise  occasionally  even  into  mountains.  The  Cattskills  are  con- 
spicuous monuments  of  geological  revolutions.  Not  only  at  the 
base  but  at  the  summit,  thousands  of  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Hudson  river,  we  find  these  mountains  composed  extensively  of 
fragmentary  rocks,  rounded  and  angular,  and  their  rude  piles  in- 
form us,  that  the  materials  of  which  they  are  built  were  once  loose 
and  rolling  about,  in  the  waves  of  the  early  ocean,  encountering 
friction  and  violence,  in  their  various  modes  of  action. 

If  we  call  to  mind  the  sketch  recently  presented  to  us  of  the 
effects  and  proofs  of  crystalization,  as  exhibited  in  the  early 
primitive  rocks,  the  contrast  afforded  by  the  fragmentary  rocks, 
must  appear  very  striking,  and  connected  with  their  relative  po- 
sition, can  leave  no  doubt  on  the  mind,  that  they  arose  from  a 
subsequent  and  totally  different  state  of  things. 

What  were  the  causes  that  broke  up  portions  of  the  primitive 
rocks  and  lefl  their  ruins  the  sport  of  the  waves,  destined,  hi  the 
progress  of  time,  to  be  cemented  again  into  firm  masses? 

Beyond  the  wearing  effects  of  powers  still  in  action,  those  of 
the  weather  and  the  seasons,  and  of  the  vicissitudes  of  tempera- 
ture, we  arc  at  liberty  to  add  the  convulsions  of  earthquake, 
tempest,  flood  and  fire,  by  which  our  planet  is  still  agitated.  Be- 
yond these  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  go,  because  we  have  no  facts 
to  form  certain  grounds  of  reasoning ;  but  the  causes  that  have 
been  named  would,  in  the  course  of  ages,  perform  the  work,  great 
as  its  results  may  now  appear. 

XI.  The  rocks  of  this  class  are  rarely  either  quite  vertical^  or 
quite  horizontal  in  their  position  ^  their  strata  are  inclhred  oflen 
at  high  angles  from  the  horizon  ;  where  their  strata  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  primitive  rocks,  the  former  are  found  upon  the  latter, 
and  when  they  touch  primitive  mountains,  they  generally  slope 
down  their  flanks ;  always  lying  above  them,  but  declining  grad- 
ually towards  the  plain  countries,  and  terminating  commonly  be- 
neath them. 
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It  has  been  proposed  to  limit  their  obliquity  between  certain 
degrees,  for  instance,  10**  or  12®,  and  45*".  It  is  probable 
that  these  boundaries  would,  in  fact,  include  most  of  the  trans- 
ition roclcs;  but  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  restrict  ourselves 
within  these  limits,  because,  we  do  occasionally  find  transition 
rocks  that  range  both  below  and  above  these  degrees.  Indeed, 
the  progress  of  geological  investigation  has  proved,  that  there  is 
much  less  reliance  to  be  placed  upon  the  position  of  rocks  in  re- 
gard to  obliquity,  than  was  formerly  imagined  ;  although  this  dis- 
tinction is  not  to  be  abandoned.  Alone,  it  would  perhaps  rarely 
serve  as  a  just  ground  of  conclusion,  but  in  connexion  with  other 
characters,  it  is  a  valuable  auxiliary.  As  to  elevation,  transition 
mountains  are  not  the  highest,  but  they  often  attain  a  considerar 
ble  altitude,  as  in  the  Cattskills — two,  three  and  four  thousand 
feet :  and  transition  rocks  sometimes  occupy  also  low  levels. 

XII.  In  these  rocks^  we  find  the  first  traces  of  organized  be^ 
ings  ;  the  perfect  impresses  of  plants,  and  both  the  impresses  and 
the  entire  mineralized  bodies  of  millions  of  tmimals  ;  the  deposi- 
tion of  these  rocks  was  therefore  cotemporary  with,  or  subse- 
quent to,  the  creation  and  propagation  of  the  organized  beings, 
whose  impresses  or  whose  bodies  they  contain,  and  it  is  self  ev- 
ident that  these  rocks  could  not  have  been  deposited  prior  to 
,  the  date  of  the  animals  included  in  them. 

Both  the  plants  and  animals  lived  and  died  at  or  near  the  pla- 
ces where  they  are  found  entombed  in  the  rocks ;  for  they  pre- 
sent, in  many  instances,  few  or  no  marks  of  violence,  or  of  acci- 
dent; their  most  delicate  parts  are,  often,  perfectly  preserved; 
animals,  with  all  their  organs  entire,  and  plants  with  their  fibres 
and  leaves  in  full  expansion. 

We  must  not,  however,  understand,  with  too  much  strictness, 
•that  every  thing  was  always  quiet  in  that  ancient  ocean.  There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  there  were  tides,  as  the  laws  of  gravity 
were  doubtless  the  same  as  now  ;  there  were  probably  storms, 
and  tempests,  and  currents,  and  as  the  land  came  to  be  gradual- 
ly uncovered,  there  would  be  rivers  and*torrcnts ;  there  were  also, 
we  must  believe,  earthquakes  and  volcanos ;  hence,  or  from  one 
or  more  of  these  causes,  the  marks  of  violence  which  we  occa- 
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sionally  find,  one  stratum  having  its  included  mineralized  organic 
bodies  entire,  and  a  contiguous  one  having  them  more  or  less 
broken.    (Our  author,  page  24.) 

Both  the  plants  and  animals,  generally  belong  to  races  which 
are  no  longer  found  alive,  or  if  analogous  races  exist,  they  are  re- 
lated to  the  ancient  ones,  rather  by  generic  than  by  specific  char- 
acters. The  animals  are  commonly  either  zoophiles  (belonging 
chiefly  to  the  coral  family)  shell  fish,  in  many  instances  desti- 
tute, or  nearly  so,  of  locomotivity  ;  sometimes,  however,  they  are 
furnished  with  organs  for  motion."^  Sometimes  they  occupy  great 
districts  of  country,  and  form  almost  the  entire  mass  of  marble,  in 
the  bowels  of  mountains,  miles  from  day  light,  and  they  are  so 
firmly  united  to  the  rock,  as  to  form  part  of  its  substance.  Many 
of  the  architectural  marbles  owe  much  of  their  beauty  to  imbedded 
animals,  myriads  of  which  lie  almost  in  absolute  contact,  the  mat- 
ter of  the  rock  only  filling  up  the  void  between  them,  the  void 
occasioned  by  their  angular  and  confused  positions. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  how  the  marine  ani- 
mals, the  encrinites,  for  example,  that  fill  the  transition  limestone 
of  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire,  came  to  be  thus  entombed.  We  can- 
not doubt  that  the  animals  received  their  existence,  and  lived  and 
died  in  an  ocean  full  of  carbonate  of  lime,  in  solution  or  in  me- 
chanical suspension,  or  both.  When  they  died,  they  of  course 
subsided  to  the  bottom,  and  were  surrounded,  as  they  lay,  by  the 
concreting  calcareous  matter.  Multitudes  of  them  were  present 
at  the  same  time  and  place,  in  all  the  confusion  of  accidental  po- 
sition, and  tlierefore  were  enveloped,  just  as  we  find  them,  in  every 
imaginable  posture  ;  the  interstices  were  filled  by  the  calcareous 
deposit, and  this  being  more  or  less  chemically  dissolved,  produced 
a  firm  sub-crystaline  mass,  a  section  of  which  shews  us  the  animals 
sawn  through,  and  admitting  of  a  polish  like  the  rest  of  the  rock. 

If  we  could  suppose  that  our  common  clams  and  oysters,  that 
lie  in  the  mud  of  our  harbors  and  inlets,  were  to  become  solidified 


*  Madrepores  and  encrinites  could  move  very  little ;  the  echinus,  found  in  secon- 
dary rocks,  moved  on  his  spine,  which  served  him  for  a  foot,  and  some  of  the  early 
shell  fish  had  organs  to  enable  them  to  rise  and  fall  in  the  water.  (Our  author.) 
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into  one  mass,  along  with  the  matter  which  envelops  them,  the 
case  would  not  be  dissimilar ;  only  they  would  be  enveloped  in 
earthy,  instead  of  crystaline  matter,  and  the  rock  formed  from  it 
would  be  referred  to  the  most  recent  secondary,  or  to  the  tertiary. 

It  is  easily  understood,  also,  how  a  new  stratum,  either  of  the 
same  or  of  different  constitution,  may  be  deposited  upon  a  pre- 
vious one ;  and  with  it,  the  bodies  of  the  animals  that  lived  and 
died  in  the  fluid ;  and  these  might  be  the  same  animals  with 
those  of  a  previous  stratum,  or  of  a  different  species  or  genus,  it 
being  understood  that  each  successive  stratum  was,  in  its  turn, 
the  bottom  of  the  then  ocean,  and  also  the  upper  or  last  consoli- 
dated layer  of  the  crust  of  the  earth,  as  it  then  was  at  that  place. 

As  we  have  no  direct  historical  evidence  to  the  facts,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say,  precisely,  what  circumstances  would  determine 
such  an  ocean,  to  deposit,  at  a  particular  time,  a  stratum  of  Ume- 
stone  with  madrepores  and  encrinites,  and  then  one  of  slate  with 
trilobites  and  fern  leaves,  and  then  one  of  breccia  or  sandstone 
with  stems  of  reeds  or  palm  leaves,  or  bodies  of  pectinites  and 
anomi®. 

But  it  is  easy  to  imagine,  that  if  all  the  causes  necessary  to  pro- 
duce these  events,  were  in  successive  operation,  the  events  might 
succeed  each  other  in  the  order  supposed ;  and  that  they  did  in 
fact  so  succeed  each  other,  cannot  be  reasonably  doubted,  any 
more  than  that  an  edifice,  having  trap  rock  for  its  foundation^ 
and  sandstone  for  its  basement,  and  marble  for  its  superstructure, 
and  wood  for  its  roof,  and  finished  with  sheet  lead,  zinc  or  iron, 
was  actually  constructed  of  these  materials,  connected  by  the 
builder  in  that  order. 

The  great  truths  of  geology  are  few,  simple  and  intelligible ; 
needing  nothing  but  the  application  of  a  sound  judgment,  en- 
lightened by  science,  to  the  accurate  observation  of  facts.  The 
facts  can  often  be  distinctly  observed,and  the  order  of  their  succes- 
sion ascertained,  whether  the  proximate  causes  and  the  immediate 
circumstances  can  be  discovered  or  not.  We  then  reason  upon 
them,  with  the  aid  of  the  knowledge  which  we  have  acquired, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  often  reason  conclusively  and 
correctly. 
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It  is  a  supposition,  altogether  inadmissible,  and  unworthy  of  a 
serious  answer,  that  the  animal  and  vegetable  races,  entombed 
in  such  profusion,  and  buried  often  under  entire  mountain  ranges, 
or  firmly  cemented  into  their  very  bosom,  were  created  as  we  find 
them.  On  the  contrary,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever, that  they 
were  once  living  beings,  performing  the  part  belonging  to  their 
respective  races,"*  and  that  at  their  death,  or  soon  after,  they  were 
consolidated,  in  the  then  concreting  and  forming  rocky  strata. 

XIII.  The  traruition  rocks  are  supposed  to  have  been  deposit' 
ed^  while  the  earth  was  passing  from  the  state  of  a  watery  abyu 
to  a  habitable  condition^  and  therefore  they  received  the  name 
which  they  bear. 

The  leading  rocks  of  this  class  are,  most  of  the  variegated, 
fragmentary,  and  petrifaction  marbles,  many  pudding  stones, 
breccias  and  sand  stones,  all  the  gray  wackes  and  many  slates, 
especially  those,  connected  with  the  anthracite  coal ;  such  as  that 
of  Lehigh,  that  of  Wilkesbarre,  and  that  of  Rhode  Island,  besides 
other  strata. 

Some  geologists,  instead  of  a  transition  class,  prefer  referring 
these  rocks  principally  to  those  which  we  shall  next  describe,  on- 
ly considering  a  part  of  them  as  the  older  rocks  of  that  class, 
and  another  part  as  newer  members  of  the  preceding. 

It  is  less  important  which  method  is  pursued,  than  that  the 
characteristic  distinctions  of  the  rocks  should  be  clearly  pointed 
out. 

The  word  transition  is  also  partly  descriptive  of  the  characters 
as  well  as  of  the  supposed  age  of  these  rocks :  their  characters 
are  generally  midway  {in  transitu)  between  those  of  the  primitive 
and  of  the  secondary  rocks,  and  we  slide  down  by  a  pleasing  and 
instructive  progression  firom  the  one  to  the  other. 


*The  trilobite,  one  of  the  early  fossilized  and  imbedded  animals,  could  bend  his 
body  double,  like  a  lobster,  having  in  his  back,  the  same  jointed  articulatioii  ^  wc 
find  him  sometimes  doubled,  and  sometimes  expanded,  as  he  lies  in  the  rocks,  and 
his  eyes  are  often  standing  prominently  out.  Grand  trUobites,  of  singular  size  and 
^  perfection,  were  shown  me  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Sherman,  at  Trenton  FaUs,  netr 
Utica,  (New  York)  where  they  were  obtained.  They  aeemed  almost  looking  ovt^ 
the  black  limestone  rock,  as  if  still  animated. 
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'  I  am  therefore  inclined  to  retain  the  word  and  the  class  tran- 
sition, although  without  confining  it  to  the  precise  limits  designa- 
ted by  Werner,  who  introduced  this  division. 

It  is  seen  at  once,  what  inconvenience  is  experienced,  when 
we  attempt  to  disf>ense  with  the  transition  class  of  rocks.  We 
either  produce  confusion  in  the  primitive,  by  attaching  to  it  the 
unnatural  appendage  of  early  fragmentary  rocks,  or  we  swell  the 
secondary,  already  sufficiently  full. 

There  is  also  this  additional  embarrassment  in  giving  up  the 
transition  class.  Either  we  throw  into  the  primitive  class,  rocks 
containing  organized  remains,  which  creates  a  very  unfortunate 
blending  of  formations  extremely  dissimilar,  or  we  extend  the 
secondary  class  still  more,  and  group  together  organized  remains 
of  almost  all  ages,  of  all  indeed,  except  of  the  tertiary  and  allu- 
vial.* 

Regarding  therefore,  for  the  present,  Werner's  theoretical 
ideas  as  to  the  transit  of  the  earth  from  a  chaotic  to  a  habitable 
state,  in  no  other  light,  than  as  the  ground  of  a  classification,  we 
find  that  it  is  impossible,  without  great  inconvenience,  to  neglect 
those  peculiar  characters  and  circumstances  which  denote  an  ac- 
tual transition  iii  the  nature  and  position  of  the  rocks,  and  which 
therefore  sustain  the  propriety  of  this  or  of  some  analogous  divis- 
ion. 

XIV.  Not  only  the  tops  and  ridges  but  the  flanks  of  the  high- 
est Alpine  chains  were  now^  as  we  may  presume^  uncovered^  and 
with  them  a  portion  of  the  highly  elevated  land  was  brought  into 
view ;  the  valleys,  basins,  defiles  and  plains,  with  the  moderately 
elevated  regions,  were  probably  still  covered  by  the  remains  of 
the  original  ocean,  and  the  waters  appear  to  have  been  freed  from 
a  considerable  portion  of  their  chemically  dissolved  mineral  con- 
tents ;  it  would  seem  however  that  they  still  retained  matter  in 


•  The  ingenious  division  of  Messrs  Conybcare  and  Philips,  is  not  chargeable  with 
diese  inconveniences,  and  is  in  many  respects  very  good  ;  but  hitherto  it  u  linle 
teownMtof  England,  and  perhaps  it  has  a  happier  appMcaiion  in  Mi.»f  .  ouniry, 
where  the  coal  atrata  bold  so  conspicuous  a  ranl^,  than  in  most  other  countries. 
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chemical  solution,  and  much  that  was  in  loose  fragments  or  me- 
chanically suspended ;  the  latter  state  of  things  necessarily  must 
have  occurred,  because  there  was  now  an  extensive  surface  ex- 
posed to  mechanical  agencies.  It  would  however  appear  that 
the  waters  had  become  much  more  fitted  to  support  life,  and 
the  life  of  animals  of  more  complex  structure,  and  which  de- 
mand a  purer  medium  and  a  pabulum  less  mineral.  Every  thing 
seems  now  to  have  been  prepared  for  the  next  grand  epoch. 

The  creation  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  races  appears  to 
have  gone  on  progressively  with  the  deposition  of  the  miiieral 
strata  and  masses.  It  is  impossible  to  form  any  other  infieraoce, 
if  we  examine  the  contents  of  the  terrene  crust.  The  only  point 
that  admits  of  discussion  is,  as  to  the  amount  of  time  employed. 
We  shall  be  in  the  best  situation  to  judge  of  this  after  having 
surveyed  the  entire  subject,  including  the  phenomena  of  the 
deluge,  which,  being  the  last  grand  catastrophe,  that  has  hap* 
pened  upon  the  planet,  has  left,  as  might  be  supposed,  its  vesti- 
gia every  where.  These  appearances  and  their  causes  must  fom 
a  distinct  subject  of  consideration,  and  no  one  can  reason,  cor- 
rectly and  conclusively,  upon  geology,  who  does  not  separate  the 
events  connected  with  the  great  catastrophe  which  destroyed 
nearly  the  whole  human  family,  and  most  of  the  animals,  fit>in 
those  events  which  belong  to  the  earlier  periods  of  the  planet  and 
preceded  the  creation  of  man. 

The  geological  evidence  that  supports  the  history  of  the  flood 
is  most  abundant  and  altogether  satisfactory  ;  but  it  is  peculiar, 
and  appropriate,  and  is  very  much  confused  and  weakened,  by 
being  blended  with  the  facts  belonging  to  the  primitive  wateiy 
abyss,  most  of  which  have  no  connexion  with  or  resemblance  to 
the  events,  belonging  to  this  period. 

Before  geology  had  become  a  science,  it  was  very  natural  and 
perhaps  unavoidable,  that  these  effects  should  be,  to  a  degree, 
confounded,  but  the  discrimination  which  divides  them  and  as- 
signs to  each  the  results  that  belong  to  it,  is,  in  most  cases, 
no  longer  difficult,  and  it  is  very  unhappy,  m  every  vi'eto,  that  mis^ 
takes  should  be  committed  on  this  subject 
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XV.  From  this  period  there  is  a  progression  in  the  posi- 
Iton,  constitution  and  contents  of  the  rocks^  which^  cdthough  it 
sometimes  presents  only  shades  of  difference^  in  contiguous  mem- 
bers^  is  widely  diverse  in  the  extremes^  and  occasionally  in  depo- 
sits  of  nearly  the  same  age. 

In  our  artificial  divisions  of  natural  subjects,  we  are  liable  to 
'  do  violence  near  the  dividing  lines.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
geology.  If  we  can  hardly  separate  the  later  members  of  the 
.  primitive  from  the  earlier  members  of  the  transition  class  of 
rocks,  it  is  perhaps  still  more  difficult  to  distinguish  accurately 
between  the  borderers  of  the  transition  and  the  secondary. 

Still,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity  and  for  the  assistance  of  the 
memory,  it  is  necessary  to  fix  the  limits  between  the  two. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  there  is  a  gradual  and  instructive  pro- 
gression firom  the  earliest  primitive  down  through  the  transition, 
secondary  and  tertiary,  to  the  diluvial  and  alluvial,  including  the 
undoubted  but  anomalous  productions  of  fire,  the  lavas ; — and  the 
trap  rocks  and  some  of  the  porphyries,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
most  geologists,  had  the  same  origin. 

After  the  geological  student  has  surveyed  the  whole,  he  will 
be  little  embarrassed  by  the  artificial  divisions  which  have  aided 
him  in  bis  research.  Having  reached  the  top  of  the  building,  he 
will  regard  the  stages  and  ladders  by  which  he  ascended,  not  as 
essential  parts  of  the  edifice,  but  merely  as  the  means  of  his  ele- 
vation. 

XVI.  The  position  of  the  secondary  rocks  is  generally  horizon' 
tai  or  nearly  so^  varying  commonly,  but  a  few  degrees  from  that  po- 
sition. Sometimes  however,  they  are  found  inclined  at  high  angles, 
and  even,  as  is  asserted,  in  a  few  rare  cases,  in  a  vertical  position. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  here  also  as  with  the  primitive  and 
transition,  that  position  in  regard  to  obliquity,  is  not  a  decisive 
indication  of  the  character  of  a  rock ;  still  the  positions  of  the 
rocks  are  generally  those  that  have  been  described. 
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These  rocks,  where  they  are  found  in  connexion  with  the 
classes  before  described,  generally  occupy  the  lower  declivities  of 
the  mountains,  reposing  upon  the  transition  rocks,  or  if  these  are 
wanting,  upon  the  primitive,  and  they  often  slope  gradually  away 
into  the  plains  of  which  (if  they  are  present  at  all,)  they  form  the 
upper  surface ;  these  rocks  are  not  always  found  on  the  plains, 
whose  immediate  surface  is  sometimes  formed  by  rocks  of  the 
transition  or  primitive  class.  But  when  the  three  are  present  at 
once  (which  frequently  happens)  those  rocks  now  under  consid- 
•  eration  are  on  the  top,  the  transition  are  next  below  and  the 
primitive  at  the  bottom.  It  is  believed  that  in  every  country,  by 
perforating  to  a  certain  depth,  we  should  always  arrive  at  primi- 
tive rocks,  but  in  particular  situations,  those  of  either  class  may 
be  occasionally  found  on  the  surface  ;  the  newer  rocks  when  ab- 
sent, either  never  having  been  deposited  in  that  place,  or  having 
been  removed  by  gradual  or  by  violent  operations. 

The  primitive  rocks,  form,  by  far,  the  greater  part  of  the  cmst 
of  the  globe  ;  they  constitute  the  firm  basis  of  every  country. 
Whether  they  appear  at  the  surface  or  not,  depends  upon  the 
presence  or  absence  of  the  other  classes  of  rocks. 

Either  of  those  classes  may  at.  particular  places,  cover  the  sur- 
face, and  should  the  secondary  alone  appear,  it  may  be  impossi- 
ble to  know  whether  the  rocks,  intermediate  in  character  be- 
tween the  secondary  and  the  primitive,  (the  transition)  exist  be- 
low ;  but,  in  general,  we  may  be  sure  of  this  fact,  that  a  newer 
rock  will  not  be  found  below  an  older  one. 

It  may  happen,  as  in  Saxony,  and  many  other  countries,  that 
the  several  classes  of  rocks  may  be  exhibited  in  regular  succes- 
sion, the  older  rocks  breaking  through  the  newer  and  exposing 
portions  of  their  masses  uncovered. 

It  may,  even  happen,  that  the  peaks  and  ridges  may  be  primi- 
tive, the  higher  slopes  and  flanks  transition,  the  lower  secondary 
or  tertiary,  and  the  plains  and  hollows  diluvial  or  alluvial,  with 
perhaps  an  interlude  of  trap,  or  porphyry,  or  trachytic  rocks,  in- 
truding among  the  rest,  or  crowning  some  of  them ;  but  this  reg- 
ularity of  order  is  rarely  found  in  full  detail. 
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XVII.  The  rocks  of  this  class  are  called  secondary^  in  relation 
to  the  supposed  period  of  their  deposition.  They  occupy  some 
entire  countries,  covering  the  primitive  and  transition  classes* 
They  are  not  always  confined  to  plains  and  basins,  but  frequent* 
\j  rise  into  hills ;  sometimes  even  into  mountains  of  moderate 
elevation,  and  frequently,  they  form  what  is  called  a  rolUng  sur* 
face. 

Secondary  countries  constitute  a  very  considerable  part  of  the 
earth^s  upper  surface.  A  vast  tract,  mainly  secondary — some  of 
it  perhaps  mounting  to  the  transition— extends  from  the  western 
dopes  of  the  Alleghany  mountains  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  form* 
ing  one  of  the  largest  surfaces  of  derivative  rocks  in  the  world. 

On  the  contrary,  extensive  ranges  of  the  Alleghany  mountains, 
ninning  parallel  with  others  of  the  secondary  and  transition  class, 
are  primitive,  and  primitive  rocks  occupy  the  surface  of  a  very, 
large  part  of  the  eastern  or  New  England  states. 

Consequently,  as  in  other  regions,  the  scenery,  the  building 
materials,  the  soil,  the  agricultural  processes  and  productions, 
and  the  very  manners  and  modes  of  life  of  the  inhabitants, 
vary  with  the  physical  features  of  the  country.  This  is  true  also 
of  the  water  courses  and  water  power,  the  qualities  of  the  water, 
and  to  some  extent,  of  the  very  aspect  of  the  sky. 

XVIII.  Their  constitution  is  progressively^  less  and  less  chem- 
ical^ and  more  and  more  mechanical^  in  some  degree^  according  to 
their  age  ;  the  older  members  of  the  series  contain  considerable 
traces  of  crystalization,  but  the  newer  are  often  quite  earthy,  and 
composed  of  finely  divided  parts,  aggregated  with  little  or  no  crys- 
taline  matter  between  the  portions.  The  transparency,  lustre  and 
pure  bright  colors ;  the  numerous  aggregated  and  imbedded  crys- 
tals, and  the  delicate  structure  of  parts  so  conspicuous  in  the  older 
rocks,  are  almost  entirely  wanting,  in  the  most  recent  secondary. 
When  crystals  are  found,  they  have  generally  resulted  from  the  in- 
filtration of  fluids,  subsequently  to  the  formation  of  the  rocks,  and 
therefore  the  crystals  occupy  veins  and  cavities,  and  the  mass  of 
the  rock  is  commonly  destitute  of  them. 
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The  agency  of  subterraneao  fire  may  have  produced*  many 
crystaKzations,  especially  in  the  ignigenous  rocks,  and  we  are  not 
to  suppose  that  all  crystals  have  originated  from  aqueous  solo- 
tioD.  It  has  been  proved,  as  well  by  the  crystals  produced  by 
fire,  in  the  case  of  volcanic  eruptions,  as  by  those  which  are  oc- 
casionally found  in  the  fiimaces  of  the  arts,  and  in  heated  and  ig- 
nited vessels  in  our  laboratories,  that  heat  can  form  these  beauti* 
fill  solids ;  but,  in  general,  there  appears  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  secondary  rocks  have  been  exposed  to  heat ;  and  we  look  in 
vain  for  the  splendid  imbedded  crystals,  as  well  as  for  the  general 
crystaline  structure,  by  which  the  earlier  primitive  rocks  are  dis- 
tinguished. 

Who  expects  to  see  in  the  sandstones  and  shales,  and  in  the 
compact  limestones,  that  display  of  crystals,  which  is  so  com- 
mon in  the  primitive  ? 

We  must  not,  however,  attempt  to  limit  natural  operations  too 
strictly.  Every  thing  is  not  chemical  that  is  early,  nor  every 
thing  mechanical  that  is  late.  In  the  progressive  development 
of  the  present  order  of  things,  there  appear  to  have  been  altera^ 
tions,  and  successions  of  periods  characterized  by^  chemical  and 
mechanical  deposits.  The  firagmentary  rocks  begin  very  early, 
immediately  after  the  primitive,  and  even,  perhaps,  with  the 
latest  of  that  class,  and  they  continue  through  all  the  forma- 
tions, down  to  the  alluvial  and  diluvial.  Their  deposits  are, 
however,  often  interrupted  by  chemical  formations,  and  there- 
fore we  still  find  chemical  deposits,  even  among  the  secon- 
dary, and  mechanical  among  the  transition.  This,  however, 
does  not  seriously  invalidate  the  truth  of  the  general  statement, 
that  the  higher  we  mount  in  the  ages  of  rocks,  the  more  chemi- 
cal they  are  in  their  composition,  and  the  lower  we  descend  in 
time,  the  more  mechanicaL 

It  is  generally  true,  that  the  lower  the  position  of  a  rock,  the 
deeper  it  lies  in  the  earth,  the  more  chemical  is  its  constitution, 
and  the  more  superficial,  (provided  the  several  classes  of  rocks 
be  present  at  the  same  place)  the  more  mechanical  it  will  be 
found.    These  truths,  originally  developed  by  Werner,  have 
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been,  in  part,  questioned  or  denied  by  Dr.  MacCulloch,  upon 
the  evidence  of  the  strata,  contained  in  a  very  limited,  although 
a  very  interesting  district,  the  West  of  Scotland ;  but  the  strue* 
lure  of  the  United  States,  and  generally  of  North  America,  grefit> 
ly  confirms  the  original  view  of  the  geologist  of  Friburg. 

There  are  splendid  crystalizations  in  the  transition  and  earlier 
secondary  limestone,  as  in  Derbyshire,  and  at  Lockport  and  Ni-* 
agara,  in  the  State  of  New  York.  In  the  two  latter  places,  al- 
though the  rocks  are  usually  called  secondary,  and  lie  very  flat, 
there  is  a  strong  approximation  to  the  transition  character. 

XIX.  The  secondary  rocks  are  often  composed  of  palpable 
fragments^  being  the  ruins  of  the  preceding  rocks. 

Many  breccias  and  pudding  stones,  and  a  vast  variety  of  sand- 
stones, are  of  this  description ;  and  whether  they  are  older  or 
newer  deposits  of  this  kind,  that  is,  whether  they  are  referrible  to 
the  transition  or  secondary  rocks,  must  be  decided  by  their  ap- 
pearance, relative  position,  contents,  &c.  The  most  recent  sec- 
ondary deposits  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished,  except  by  their 
stronger  aggregation,  from  clays,  soil  and  sand,  and  other  merely 
earthy  masses,  of  the  tertiary  or  alluvial. 

Indeed,  the  tertiary  class,  introduced  within  a  few  years,  com- 
pletes the  connexion  between  the  secondary  and  the  most  recent 
deposits.* 

XX.  The  secondary  rocks^  as  a  class^  abound  with  organized 
bodies^  and  with  their  relics  and  impresses. 

It  is  not  true,  that  every  secondary  rock  contains  such  remains, 
nor  that  the  same  rock  is  always  characterized  either  by  their 
presence  or  absence;  but,  secondary  rocks  often  contain  or- 
ganized remains,  in  astonishing  quantities. 


*  Some  peraons  have  urged  that  the  term  primary  should  be  applied  to  the  priml- 
thre  rockf ,  aecondary  to  die  transitioD,  and  tertiary  to  die  secondary.  This  would  no 
doabt  be»  muneneaUy^  more  correct,  but  it  would  not  now  be  judidooB  to  disturb 
the  received  acceptation  of  words,  which  really  convey  no  false  idea,  and  we  should 
loee  the  advantage  of  the  word  tranntion,  which  is  very  sif^nificant,  and  in  the  sense 
which  has  been  explained,  its  use  is  very  just  Besides,  a  frequent  change  of  terms 
if  a  great  evil,  and  it  it  one  of  the  vkes  of  the  science  of  this  age. 
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The  older  rocks  of  this  class,  generally  abound  in  shells  of  mol' 
luscous  animals,  principally  of  extinct  genera,  and  there  is  a  pro- 
gression through  the  more  recent  strata,  exhibiting  a  greater  and 
greater  approximation  towards  the  more  complicated  structure  of 
the  most  perfect  animals ;  and  the  newer  rocks  of  this  class,  and 
of  the  strata  that  Ke  upon  them,  including  the  tertiary,  contain 
reptiles,  fish,  and  even  birds,  and  some  terrestrial  quadrupeds. 
Within  a  few  years,  however,  the  skeletons  of  some  very  large 
oviparous  animals  of  the  crocodile  family,  namely,  the  ichthyo- 
saurus or  fish  lizard,  the  megalosaurus  or  great  lizard,  and  the  pie- 
siosaurus,  have  been  found  in  the  lias  limestone  of  England. 

The  secondary  rocks  abound  with  the  impressions  of  plants, 
and  there  is,  with  respect  both  to  them  and  the  animals,  a  grad- 
ual progress  from  those  which  are  unknown,  or  little  known  at 
the  present  day,  up  to  those  that  are  similar  to,  or  identical  with, 
the  existing  races.  Many  distinguished  geologists  entertain  the 
opinion,  which  is  sustained  by  numerous  observations,  although, 
perhaps,  not  absolutely  confirmed  in  its  fullest  extent,  that  the 
same  rocks,  either  of  the  transition  or  secondary  kind,  contain, 
when  they  have  any  such  relics,  organized  remains  of  the  same 
species  or  genera  of  plants  and  animals,  so  that  a  given  rock, 
in  the  most  remote  countries,  exhibits,  as  is  supposed,  substan- 
tially the  same  relics,  and  therefore  it  is  inferred  that  the  depo- 
sition of  these  rocks  probably  arose  from  the  same  causes,  and 
was  attended  by  similar  circumstances.  If  this  position  is  not 
fully  established,  so  considerable  an  approximation  has  been  made 
towards  confirming  it,  that  the  fossil  organic  bodies  contained  in 
rocks,  are  now  considered  as  good  indicia  of  the  geological  age 
and  character  of  the  strata  in  which  they  occur. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that,  excepting  in  the  coal  formations,  the 
remains  of  plants  are  much  less  numerous  in  the  rocks,  than 
those  of  animals ;  and  among  animals — until  we  arrive  in  the  most 
superficial,  and  the  most  imperfectly  consolidated  rocks — the 
greater  part,  both  in  the  transition  and  secondary  formations, 
are  marine  or  aquatic. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  plants  are  less  frequent  than  ani- 
mals.   Until  the  latest  periods  of  the  redemption  of  the  earth 
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from  the  dominion  of  water,  there  must  have  been  a  much  less 
perfect  accommodation  of  things  to  vegetable,  than  to  animal 
life,  and  therefore  it  might  be  expected  that  the  impresses  of 
plants  should  be  more  rare  than  those  of  animals. 

They  are  few  in  the  transition  rocks,  and,  in  that  class,  they 
are  most  frequent  in  the  strata  connected  with  the  anthracite 
eoal. 

Among  the  secondary  rocks  also,  they  are  most  abundant  in 
the  bituminous  coal  formation,  and  they  increase  in  quantity  and 
rariety,  as  we  approach  the  tertiary,  in  which,  and  the  most  re- 
cent secondary,  they  are  numerous ;  and  we  end  by  finding  in- 
humed wood  in  the  form  of  lignite,  or  bituminized  wood,  or  wood 
ilightly  mineralized ;  and  eventually  we  find  wood  unchanged ; 
and  thus  we  trace  the  vegetable  families,  from  their  commence- 
ment on  the  borders  of  the  primitive,'  quite  down  to  our  own 
times. 

The  remarks  that  were  made  on  the  fossil  animal  remains  of 
the  transition  class,  are,  in  a  great  measure,  applicable  here.  As 
the  earlier  animal  races  were  evidently  produced,  lived,  and  died, 
in  the  water,  and  as  even  many  of  the  more  recent  were  amphib- 
ious, we  cannot  be  surprised  that  their  remains  should  have  been 
deposited  in  the  bottom  of  the  then  existing  ocean,  where  they 
appear  to  have  been  consolidated,  along  with  the  matter  of  the 
rocks,  which  was  in  the  course  of  deposition  around  them.  Their 
deposition  was  evidently  progressive ;  and  successive  genera- 
tions, either  of  the  same,  or  of  diflerent  species  and  genera,  were, 
in  their  turn,  entombed  and  mineralized,  and  thus  prepared  for 
exhibition  to  the  men  of  remote  ages,  who  should  chance  to  look 
into  the  natural  mausoleums  containing  them. 

The  testaceous  animals,  being  already  protected  by  a  natural 
calcareous  covering,  needed  to  be  changed  only  in  the  interior 
or  living  part  Sometimes  this  is  petrified  with  the  same  mineral 
matter  as  the  shell ;  at  other  times,  the  shell  is  calcareous,  and 
the  animal  is  silicified ;  this  is  the  fact,  particularly  with  many 
of  the  chalk  tbssils;  the  echinus  and  the  alcyonia  are  often  masses 
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oF  flint,  still,  however,  retaiDuig  the  organised  form,  while  every 
thing  around  them  is  calcareous. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  doubt,  that  the  process  of  animal  and 
mineral  deposition,  which  has  been  thus  concisely  described,  was 
that  which  really  happened.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  op- 
erations of  fire,  at  preceding  or  subsequent  periods,  it  is  impow* 
ble  that  it  should  have  been  concerned  in  the  first  deposition  of 
the  mineral  strata,  containing  organised  remains.  Indeed,  no 
geologist,  however  inclined  to  attribute  as  many  things  as  possi- 
ble, to  igneous  agency,  has  supposed  that  animal  or  vegetable 
life  could  ever  be  produced  or  sustained  in  the  midst  of  fire ;  and 
indeed,  it  is  quite  incredible,  that  strata^-  containing  distinct  or- 
ganized remains,  were  ever  melted ;  nor  is  il  easy  to  imagine  that 
they  could  be  even  softened,  in  any  great  degree,  withoot  de- 
stroying or  materially  deranging  the  organized  texture.* 

XXI.  It  (xppears  evident  that  the  mineralized  plants  and  anih 
mdU  of  the  solid  strata  have  not  been  ceUected  m  these  eihuUums^ 
by  any  sudden  and  locals  or  even  general  catastrophe^  for  as  ao 
author  remarks,  among  the  immense  number  of  fossil  shdls, 
many  are  remarkable  for  their  extreme  thinness,  delicacy  and 
minuteness  of  parts,  none  of  which  have  been  injured,  but  on  the 
contrary  are  most  perfectly  preserved.^'  Among  the  plants  of 
the  coal  formation  situated  sometimes  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  feet  below  the  surface,  and  covered  by  many  beds  of  solid 
rocks,  their  leaves,  many  of  which  are  of  the  most  tender  and 
delicate  structure,  are  found  fully  expanded,  and  in  their  natural 
position,  in  regaVd  to  the  rest  of  the  plant  and  laid  out,  as  it 
were,  with  as  much  care  as  in  the  hortus  siccus  of  a  botanist 
The  minutest  parts  do  not  appear  to  have  Sfuffered  atjtrition  o( 
injury  of  any  kind.t 


*  Organizetl  remains,  or  more  strictly,  petrifactions,  have  been  beantifoUy  named, 
the  medals  of  the  creation.  Laid  by,  in  ancient  and  progressiye  time,  in  the  bosom 
of  the  deep,  in  which  the  rocks,  containing  them,  were  formed,  they  famish  a  per- 
petual incentive  and  reward  to  investigation. 

t  To  the  truth  of  this  remark,  there  are  of  course  exceptions;  there  are  disorder- 
ed strata  and  aggregates,  upon  which  are  Impressed  marks  of  violence,  exerted,  ei- 
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It  is  evident  therefore,  that  notwithstanding  partial  and  local 
exceptions,  the  general  state  of  things,  at  the  time  of  these  de- 
positions, was  favorable  to  the  quietness  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life,  and  to  the  preservation  of  the  remains  of  both  kingdoms. 

XXII.  Without  excbiding  the  possibility  of  transportation  in 
particular  oases^  there  can  be  little  dotAt^  that  in  general  these 
plants  and  animals  lived  and  died  at  or  near  the  places  where  their 
remains  are  found,  and  that  at  least  those  which  are  mineralized 
and  entombed  in  the  rocksj  have  no  connexion  with  the  deluge. 

Compare  the  calm  deposit  of  shells  and  the  appearance  of  the 
still  calmer  death  of  the  antediluvian  vegetable  world  with  the 
bowlder  stones,  the  gravel  and  the  disjointed,  dispersed  and  frac- 
tured osteology  of  the  diluvial  deposits,  and  it  will  be  allowed 
that  there  is  not  tbe  slightest  ,  analogy  between  these  classes  of 
events.'^  (SirA.  Creighton  ia  Annals  of  Philos.  Feb.  1825.) 
We  repeat,  that  it  is  a  great  error  to  attribute  the  remains  and 
bodies  of  plants  and  animals,  found  usually  in  a  mineralized  con- 
dition in  the  mountains,,  and  rock  masses,  often  occupying  exten- 
sive districts  and  sometimes  whole  countries,  and  unfathomable 
depths,  to  the  punitive  deluge.  In  past  times,  this  error  was  quite 
universal,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  was  so,  when  we  recol- 
lect that  geology,  as  a  regular  and  rational  study,  does  not  claim 
a  date  beyond  the  middle  of  the.  last  century,  and  its  more  accu- 
rate researches  and  reasoning  may  be  considered  as  almost  ex- 
clusively the  offspring  of  the  present  century. 

One  of  the  most  important  results  obtained  by  modern  geolo- 
gy is,  that  it  has  clearly  distinguished  between  the  circumstances, 
object  and  effects  of  the  primitive  abyss  and  of  the  diluvial  ocean ; 
IMid  no  two  allied  subjects  in  geology  are  capable  of  clearer  and 
more  satisfactory  discrimination.  It  is  true  that  the  youth  of  ge- 
ological science  should  make  us  cautious,  but  on  this  point  our 
march  cannot  be  backward ;  research  can  never  weaken  the 


ther  at  the  time  of,  or  subsequent  to  their  formation.  The  general  statement  above 
if  not  meant  to  exclude  local,  occasional,  or  even  general  catastrophes,  which  are 
not  inconsistent  with  long  intermediate  periods  of  prevailing  quiet. 
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proofs  already  obtained,  but  will  undoubtedly  add  constantly  to 
their  number  and  value. 

TERTIARY,  DILUVIAL  AND  ALLUVIAL. 

XXIII.  The  loo9€  superficial  masies  of  day^  9and,  gracei, 
locm^  pebbleg  and  some  of  the  superficial  rocks  appear  to  Aace 
been  the  last  in  the  series  of  regular  depositions  they  are  imnp 
included  under  the  Tertiary  and  Diluvial  and  AUuinal,  properly 
00  called. 

The  tertiary  comprehends  the  most  recent  members  of  what 
was  until  within  a  few  years,  included  under  the  secondary^  and 
also  the  oldest  members  of  the  former  alluvial. 

The  diluvial  embraces  what  is  conceived  to  belong  to  the  del- 
uge,! and  the  alluvial  is  now  restricted  to  the  deposits,  cbiefly 
mechanical,  arising  from  agencies  still  in  operation,  and  which 
have  been  always  active,  such  as  the  weather,  floods,  rain,  frost, 
electricity,  &c.  &c. 

This  threefold  division  has  become  necessary  in  consequence 
of  the  progress  of  discovery.  The  tertiary  division  sustains  very 
nearly  the  same  relation  to  the  secondary,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  diluvial  and  alluvial  on  the  other,  as  the  transition  does  to 
the  primitive  and  secondary.  In  either  case,  we  may  separate 
the  subjects  of  the  division  referred  to,  and  distribute  the  mem- 
bers between  the  two  contiguous  classes,  but  in  both  cases,  a  de- 
gree of  confusion  will  be  the  result. 

In  colloquial  language,  it  is  not  very  important  to  distinguish 
between  diluvial  and  alluvial.  It  may  be  sufficient,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  conversation,  to  speak  of  loose  masses  generally  as  allu- 
vial ;  but  in  accurate  geological  discussions,  it  is  important  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  effects  of  causes  now  in  operation  and  of 
those  which  belong  to  catastrophes,  of  which  the  occurrence  of  the 


*  Always  excepting  of  course,  the  volcanic  and  ignigenous  formations,  which  are 
irregular  and  obey  no  settled  law  of  succession. 

t  Or  deluges,  for  there  may  have  been  repeated  phytical  events  of  this  kind,  nwie 
or  less  extensive,  although  there  has  been  only  one  general  vindictive  one  and  only 
one  general  deluge  since  the  creation  of  man. 
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last  is  evinced,  by  the  entire  appearance  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  by  the  record  of  sacred  history  and  the  traditions,  mythol- 
ogy, fables  and  poems  of  most  heatlien  nations,  ancient  and  mod* 
ern,  savage  and  civilized.* 

It  has  been  usual  to  speak  of  the  great  sandy,  gravelly  and 
clayey  district  of  the  southern  American  states,  extending  from 
the  ocean  to  the  high  country,  as  alluvial ;  but  in  fact,  a  large 
part  of  it  is  tertiary  and  diluvial,  and  only  a  small  part  is  strictly 
alluvial. 

It  is  true,  that  in  a  scientific  view,  the  production  or  prepara- 
tion and  transportation  of  the  materials  of  the  alluvial  and  dilu- 
vial, is  due  to  the  same  general  class  of  causes,  but  the  scale  of 
operations  is  widely  different,  and  the  diluvial  are  attributable  to 
catastrophes,  sadden,  short,  vblent  and  occasioaal — the  alluvial 
to  causes  comparatively  or  generally  feeUe,  although  sometimes 
violent,  and  always  in  operation. 

XXIV.  In  these  looser  guperficial  deposiU^  we  find  most  of  the 
remains  of  the  larger  and  more  perfect  animals^  and  it  is  rare 
that  trees^  and  their  larger  members  are  found  ts  deposits  of  a 
more  ancient  date.  Thib  epoch  embraces  the  period  of  the  very 
termioati<Mi  of  the  redemption  of  the  earth  from  the  first  wateiy 
abyss. 

It  appears  necessary  here  to  remark  that  the  last  operations  of 
die  primitive  ocean  were,  in  all  probability,  similar  to  those  of  our 
present  oceans.  Indeed,  had  not  the  deluge  supervened  and  in- 
troduced, along  with  these,  a  new  set  of  effects,  it  might  not  per- 
haps have  been  possible  to  distinguish  between  the  last  operations 
of  the  first  ocean  and  the  daily  effects  of  the  present;  or  rather,  the 
latter  would,  as  far  as  we  can  understand,  have  been  little  else 
than  a  continuation  of  the  former.   Indeed,  a  certain  part  of  the 


*  See  an  abfltreet  of  tiiese  facts  in  Um  Edingurgh  Encjrclopedia,  artlele  Deluge. 

t  Trees  and  their  branches  and  roots  are  sometimes  found  in  the  coal  ibrmatioiif 
in  the  sand  stones,  in  the  lias  limestone,  fcc.  which  proves  that  the  gigantic  veg- 
etables were  sometimes  embraced  in  the  depositions  that  were  formed  in  the  la- 
ler  periods  of  the  subsidence  of  the  primitive  ocean,  as  well  as  at  epochs  stHI  more 
TOOsBt,  eome  of  which  come  down  to  our  own  time. 
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effects  of  the  primitive  ocean  is  liable  to  be  confounded  both 
with  those  of  the  present  and  of  the  diluvial  ocean* 

The  discrimination  is  however  not  important,  and  these  re- 
marks are  introduced  merely  to  qualify  the  statements  already 
made,  respecting  the  general  dissimilarity  between  the  phenom- 
ena of  these  different  periods. 

'  The  similar  effects  to  which  allusion  is  now  made,  are  the  gen- 
eral production  of  debris  and  wreck,  but  chiefly  of  rounded,  wa- 
ter worn  stones  and  bowlders. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  are  now  produced,  or  their 
forms  modified  by  the  moving  waters  of  the  surface  of  our  planet 

No  one  who,  on  the  sea  shore,  has  observed  the  incessant  lash- 
ing of  the  waves,  and  has  listened  to  the  hollow  hum  of  the  stones 
and  pebbles  rubbing  against  each  other,  with  ceaseless  friction, 
can  doubt,  that  rounded,  water  worn  pebbles  are  now  every  mo- 
ment forming ;  and  were  they  found  no  where  else,  except  on  the 
shores,  and  in  moving  waters,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  as- 
signing their  origin  generally  to  this  cause.  But  rounded  stones, 
water  worn  pebbles  and  bowlders  are  found,  in  every  country,  oo 
the  surface,  and  in  the  soil,  and  in  regions  the  most  remote  from 
the  ocean.  This  of  course  proves  the  universal  prevalence  of 
the  waters. 

Why  not  attribute  the  formation  of  the  inland  water  worn 
stones  to  the  diluvial  ocean  ?  The  answer  which  must  be  re- 
turned is,  that  the  time  is  too  short  for  the  process  of  grinding 
down,  which  would  occupy  a  very  long  period.  The  deluge 
could,  and  evidently  did  transport  and  deposit  immense  masses  of 
these  ruins,  where  we  now  find  them;  but  it  was  not  possible  that 
it  could,  in  so  limited  a  period,  have  effected  much,  in  grinding 
down  the  angular  fragments  of  quartz  and  of  other  hard  stones,  in- 
to ovoidal  and  globular  pebbles,  and  bowlders.  That  effect  ap- 
pears to  have  been,  principally,  the  work  of  the  primitive  ocean, 
which  was  not  limited  to  a  short  time. 

XXV.  Bones^  single  or  connected^  and  even  entire  sieleions 
of  the  larger  animals^  {as  the  mafnmoth  or  mastodon^  and  other 
varieties  of  elephants^  the  rhinoceros^  the  hippopotamus^  the  ^ptr, 
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ett*,*  deer^  bears,  horses,  oxen,  whales,  4^.)  are  found  abundant- 
ly in  many  countries,  buried  in  the  upper  and  looser  strata. 

Trees  and  their  members,  and  even  entire  forests  are  found  in 
similar  situations. 

In  general,  the  bones  and  trees  are  not  mineralized,  but  are 
rather,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  condition  of  grave  bones  or  an- 
cient wood. 

The  bones  could  not  be  found  in  the  older  strata,  if  the 
animals  were  not  in  existence  when  those  strata  were  depos- 
ited. Much  less  could  we  expect  to  find  human  bones  in 
these  strata,  for  man,  evidently,  was  not  created  till  the  earth 
was  reduced  to  complete  order,  and  many  generations  of  ani- 
mals and  plants,  had  lived  and  died ;  depositing  their  remains 
in  the  rocks,  whose  formation  was  contemporaneous  with  the 
existence  of  the  animals  or  plants,  or  immediately  subsequent  to 
it,  or  whose  materials  were  accumulated,  by  catastrophes  that 
also  overwhelmed  the  organized  beings. 

Few  or  no  gigantic  animals,  of  any  description,  are  found  in  the 
solid  strata,  below  the  liast  limestone.  In  that  rock,  and  also  in 
other  strata,  above  and  perhaps  below,  there  have  been  found, 
within  a  few  years,  in  'IQngland  and  elsewhere,  gigantic  oviparous 
animals  of  the  saurian  or  lizard  family:  their  remains  indicate  ani- 
mals of  twenty,  forty,  fifty,  and  seventy  feet  or  more  in  length.^ 
They  were  amphibious,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that 
when  only  the  mountains  and  higher  hills  of  England,  were  re- 
deemed fi-om  water,  and  stood  out  as  islands,  these  enormous 
animals,  closely  allied  to  the  crocodile  and  alligator,  that  is  to 
say,  being  of  the  same  genus,  but  of  different  species,  swam  and 
sported  about,  in  the  inter-insular  waters  of  primitive  Britain. 


*  The  cerTUs  megaccros  (Irish  elk,)  is  probably  extinct,  and  perhapt  mme  oth- 
er eotemporary  species. 

t  A  local  name,  used  in  England.   The  hydraulic  lime  of  New  York,  is  a  lias. 

X  In  the  interesting  collection  of  O.  W.  Featherstonhaugh,  Esq.  In  New  Yoiir, 
there  is  a  fine  head  of  one  of  these  ancient  animals,  and  a  very  instnictiTe  series  d 
specimens,  illustrating  the  history  of  the  bones  found  in  the  cayemt,  and  in  the  dUo- 
vial  iormatloos  of  England. 

0 
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Probably  no  land  quadrupeds  are  found  in  any  formation  ear- 
lier than  the  tertiary.* 

This  is  easily  understood.  Until  this  period,  there  was  not  dry 
land  enough  for  terrestrial  quadrupeds.  It  was  evidently  a  period 
more  advanced,  than  that  which  produced  the  ancient  croco- 
diles ;  more  land  was  uncovered,  but  a  multitude  of  natural  ba- 
sins were  still  full  of  water,  forming  lakes,  and  as  the  strata  which 
they  now  present,  were  in  the  course  of  being  deposited,  various 
quadrupeds,  fortuitously  conveyed  into  the  water,  or  perhaps 
drowned  by  accident  or  by  partial  inundations,  became  solidified, 
and  their  remains  are  now  found  in  the  basins  of  Paris  and  Lon- 
don, and  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  In  general,  their  bones  are  not 
mineralized,  or  but  partially  so,  and  rarely  are  they  perfectly 
changed.  They  are  also  much  less  frequent,  than  the  marine 
animal  remains  of  the  earlier  strata,  probably,  both  because  the 
animals  were  much  less  numerous,  and  because  the  circumstan- 
ces attending  their  existence  and  death,  were  far  less  favorable 
to  their  inhumation. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  also,  that  in  the  very  strata  in  which 
they  are  contained,  the  relics  of  water-born  animals  are  very  nu- 
merous. It  is  believed,  by  Cuvier  and  Brongniart,  whose  elabo- 
rate investigation  of  the  Paris  strata,  has  been  several  years  be- 
fore the  world,  that  there  were  successive  periods,  in  which  the 
waters  produced,  alternately  and  successively,  marine  and  fresh- 
water shells,  but  perhaps  our  acquaintance  with  these  ancient 
animals,  does  not  enable  us  to  decide  positively  on  this  point. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  solid  strata  of  the  tertiary,  are 
the  ccdcaire  grassier  of  the  French,  millstone,  sandstones  and 
gypsum ;  and  among  the  materials  that  are  not  solidified,  numer* 
ous  beds  of  clay,  marie  and  sand. 

The  tertiary  formations  having  been  distinguished  only  within 
a  few  years,  have,  as  yet,  been  only  partially  examined,  and  al- 
most exclusively,  in  France  and  England.    There  can  be  no 


^  See  ft  remarkable  fac^American  Journal  of  So^ence,  Vol.  II.  p.  146. 
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doubt,  as  already  observed,  that  much  of  the  great  alluvia],  as  it 
has  been  called,  of  the  United  States,  is  really  tertiary.*  The 
tertiary  passes  into  the  diluvial  and  alluvial,  by  almost  impercept- 
ible shades,  and  as  it  is  not  easy,  perhaps  it  is  not  important,  to 
draw  the  line  of  separation  with  perfect  accuracy. 

It  has  been  generally  admitted,  that  no  viviparous  quadrupeds, 
Dor  any  vertebrated  animals,!  except  amphibious  ones,  are  found 
lower  down  than  the  chalk.  Professor  Buckland,  has,  however, 
discovered  in  the  StcSnesiield  slate,  near  Oxford,  the  bones  of 
birdst  and  of  a  species  of  opossum.  Few  large  terrestrial  quad- 
rupeds are  found  in  the  strata  beneath  the  diluvial  and  alluvial. 

Of  course  these  could  not  exist,  in  any  great  numbers,  until 
the  land  was  chiefly  uncovered,  and  their  inhumation  is,  we  pre- 
sume, to  be  ascribed,  with  few  exceptions,  to  the  deluge  of  Noah* 

XXVI.  Many  revolutions  more  or  less  extensive^  the  result  of 
earthquakes^  vohanos^  tempests  and  even  deluges^  partial  or  gene^ 
ral^  and  perhaps  of  other  causes ^  now  unknown^  may  have  preceded 
the  formation  of  man.  Of  these  revolutions,  there  is  abundant 
evidence  in  the  strata,  which  as  already  stated,  are  often  contor- 
ted, elevated,  depressed,  dislocated  and  blended,  and  the  same 
relics  are  asserted  to  be  found  in  the  strata  of  the  same  kind  re- 
peated at  different  depths,  and  separated  by  other  intervening 
beds  of  rocks,  containing  also  in  many  instances,  their  own  pecu- 
liar remains.  These  facts  if  established  by  sufficient  evidence, 
prove  the  existence  of  successive  generations  of  these  beings  and 
their  submersion  and  inhumation  by  the  alternate  and  successive 
prevalence  of  the  waters. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  4hat  the  creation  of  animals 
and  plants  was  successive ;  not  by  equivocal  generation — ^not  by 
atomic  action,  but  by  the  fiat  of  the  Almighty. 


*  See  two  exceHent  papers  on  this  subject,  by  Prof.  Vanuxem  and  Dr.  Morton,  in 
die  Journal  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  Vol.  VI. 

t  For  a  notice  of  a  vertebrated  animal  five  feet  long,  found  in  old  red  sandstone, 
see  American  Journal,  Vol.  11.  p.  146  and  Vol.  111.  p.  247. 

X  Birdf  are  supposed  to  have  been  found  in  the  English  has. 
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The  waters,  at  diffimot  periodst  appear  to  have  been  adapted 
to  the  support  of  different  races,  and  therefore,  their  remains 
were  successively  solidified.  When  this  happened,  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  suppose  that  the  animals  of  a  particular  race  were  all 
extinguished ;  a  multitude  of  them  were  entombed,  as  is  proved 
by  their  remains ;  but  individuals  probably  survived,  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  continue  the  respective  species;  in  the  mean  time, 
other  animab  were  created,  and  new  races  were  petrified  in  the 
forming  rocks :  again  perhaps  the  diminished  race  prevailed  anew, 
and  becoming  again  the  tenants  of  the  waters,  presented  their 
relics  to  be  solidified  in  a  new  deposition,  and  so  on  in  succeasiw* 

As  to  plants,  it  has  been  already  remarked  that  their  relics  (the 
coal  formations  excepted,)  are  far  less  numerous  than  those  of 
animals.  It  is  in  no  way  surprising  that  their  creation  should 
have  been  successive,  and  associated  with  different  rock  form- 
ations, and  if  the  same  plants  occur  in  successive  repetitions 
of  the  same  or  of  different  formations,  their  seeds  or  roots 
might  have  been  preserved  in  the  waters  or  transported  fi'om 
other  places. 

It  is  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  natural  laws,  that  the  particu- 
lar state  of  things  which  attended  a  particular  rocky  deposition, 
should  have  been  such  also,  when  the  same  kind  of  rock  came  to 
be  deposited  again,  as  to  favor  the  production  of  the  same  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  races  from  the  germs,  seeds,  roots  or  individuals 
that  had  been  preserved.  The  temperature  of  the  great  waters 
under  the  same  circumstances,  is  liable  to  little  variation,  which 
would  greatly  favor  a  similarity  or  identity  of  productions. 

In  the  same  latitudes  there  is  now,  on  the  earth,  a  great  regular- 
ity in  the  vegetable  species,  and,  in  a  less  rigorous  degree,  in  the 
animal  races. 

But  the  geologist  is  not  obliged  to  remove  or  to  solve  every 
difficulty,  however  gratifying  it  may  be  to  effect  this  object  Hb 
first  duty  is  to  ascertain  correctly,  and  to  describe  faitbfidly,  the 
great  facts,  and  if  they  are  inexplicable  it  is  not  his  fault.  Every 
thing  in  nature  will  not  have  been  explained  till  time  is  no  more. 
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In  the  present  case  however,  we  are  quite  sure  that  these  interes- 
ting relics  are  not  referrible  to  the  deluge ;  that  short,  transient  and 
violent  catastrophe;  and  it  is  wholly  incredible  and  inadmissible, 
that  the  plants  and  animals  were  made  in  the  rocks.  They  are 
not  a  lusus  naturce,  and  no  solution  presents  itself  to  the  writer, 
but  the  one  that  has  been  given. 

XXVII.  In  most  of  the  earlier  strata  that  have  been  described^ 
the  animal  remains  are  mineralized  or  petrified^  that  is  they  are 
chianged  into  rock  or  stone  or  other  mineral  matter,  or  at  least 
enclosed  in  it ;  they  form  part  of  the  solid  strata ;  they  are  found 
at  great  depths,  with  vast  piles  of  strata,  and  mountains,  often 
of  different  kinds  of  rocks,  lying  over  them ;  they  extend  in  ma- 
ny instances,  hundreds  of  miles  in  continuity ;  their  number 
exceeds  all  estimation ;  and  for  all  these  reasons  it  is  obvious, 
that  their  deposition  and  that  of  the  rocks  in  which  they  are 
found  must  have  occupied  a  great  length  of  time. 

The  creation  of  the  planet  was  no  doubt  instantaneous,  as  re- 
gards the  materials,  but  the  arrangement,  at  least  of  the  crust,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  gradual.  As  a  subject  either  of  moral  or 
physical  contemplation,  we  can  say  nothing  better,  than  that  it 
was  the  good  pleasure  of  God  that  this  world  should  be  called 
into  existence ;  -  but,  it  seems  also  to  have  been  his  pleasure,  that 
the  arrangement,  by  which  it  was  to  become  a  fit  habitation  for 
man,  was  to  be  progressive.* 

This  is  in  strict  analogy  with  the  common  course  of  things  in 
the  physical,  moral  and  intellectual  world.  The  human  mind, 
the  bodily  powers,  the  inception  and  growth  of  the  animal  and 
vegetable  races,  the  seasons,  seed  time  and  harvest,  science  and 
arts,  wealth,  civilization,  national  power  and  character,  and  a 
thousand  things  more,  evince,  that  progression  is  stamped  upon 
almost  every  thing,  and  that  most  things  reach  perfection,  not 
by  a  single  leap,  but  rather  by  a  slow,  although  sure  course. 


*  It  is  a  most  remarkable  fact,  diat  every  great  feature  in  die  strocture  of  tb« 
planet,  correiponds  with  the  order  cf  t\t  events  narrated  in  tacred  hiatory. 
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The  gradual  preparation  of  Hm  planet  for  its  ultimata  destina- 
tion presents  therefore  no  anomaly,  and  need  not  excite  our  sur* 
IM'ise. 

THE  DELUGE  AND  DILUVIAL  ACTION. 

XXVIII.  There  is  decisive  evidence  that  not  further  back  than 
a  few  thousand  years^  an  universal  deluge*  swept  the  surface  of 
this  globe^  and  produced  certain  alterations  in  its  physiognomy. 

SUGOESTfOVS  AS  TO  A  POSSIBLE  PHYSICAL  CAtJSt. 

As  the  immediate  cause  of  the  deluge  was  the  wiU  of  the  deity, 
4t  is  not  necessary  to  prove  that  he  who  created  the  planet,  and 
covered  it  with  the  primitive  abyss,  could  again  tiring  over  it  a 
world  of  waters. 

In  a  moral  view  then,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  was  the  ordi* 
nance  of  heaven. 

But  as  Ood,  although  able  to  effect  the  object  by  the  fiat  of  his 
4:ommand  alone,  usually  works  by  means,  it  is  very  proper  to  en* 
<j[uire  if  there  are  any  natural  powers  which  might  be  employed 
to  deluge  the  earth. 

The  rain  of  heaven  is  mentioned  as  having  descended  for  forty 
days  and  forty  nights,  and  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  are 
stated  to  have  been  broken  up.  It  seems  necessaiy  therefore  to 
infer,  not  only  that  a  deluge  descended  from  the  atmosphere,  but 
that  it  burst  forth  with  violence,  from  the  bowels  of  the  oarth. 
In  a  physical  view,  such  an  event  would  seem  to  be  indispensable^ 
as  the  atmosphere  could  discharge  only  the  waters  that  had  as- 
cended into  it,  by  evaporation,  unless  we  imagine  that  water  was 
created  for  the  purpose  in  the  atmosphere,  or  brought  into  it  from 
other  regions,  either  of  which  would  be  miraculous. 


*  The  deluge  of  Noah  as  already  stated,  was  however,  totally  distinct  in  its  efieols, 
iipiD  those  which  we  have  attributed  to  the  primeval  waters  of  the  great  abyss,  ex- 
cept, that  there  may  have  been  some  similarity  near  die  .termination  of  die  priaiitire 
deluge,  when  its  waters  would  most  abound  with  mechanical  effects  and  deposits^ 
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Although  the  scriptures  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  teift  book 
in  physics,  their  allusion  to  the  rupture  of  the  fountains  of  the 
great  deep  seems  not  to  be  made  without  meaning. 

When  referring  to  the  retiring  of  the  first  or  primitive  ocean,  a 
suggestion  was  made  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  cav- 
^ns  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  It  is  true  the  fact  cannot  be 
proved,  but  in  a  sphere  of  eight  thousand  miles  in  diameter,  it 
would  appear  in  np  way  extraordinary,  that  many  cavities  may 
exist,  which  collectively,  or  even  singly,  may  well  contain  much 
more  than  all  our  oceans,  seas,  and  other  superficial  waters,  none 
of  which  are  probably  more  than  a  few  miles  in  depth.  If  these 
oiiviiies  communicate  ip  any  manner  with  the  ocean,  and  are  {(^^ 
if  they  exi^t  at  all,  they  probably  are,)  filled  with  water,  there  ex- 
iHi  we  conceive,  agent3  sufficiently  powerful  to  expel  the  water  of 
these  cavities,  and  thus  to  deluge,  at  any  time  the  dry  land. 
These  agents  are  the  oerto/  fluids^  the  vapors  and  the  gases — 
whose  competency  to  any  and  every  degree  of  energy,  which  a 
^iven  mechanical  movement  may  require,  is  abundantly  exhibited, 
ia  the  rending  force  of  gun-powder,  and  of  the  other  still  more 
potent  explosive  chemical  compositions,  and  in  the  phenomena 
of  earthquakes  and  volcanos,  whose  mechanical  effects,  depend 
principally,  upon  the  sudden  and  abundant  evolution  and  great 
expansion,  by  beat,  of  aerial  foodies.  These  bodies,  suddenly 
evolved,  (especially  steam  at  a  high  temperature,)  and  subjected 
to  pressure  and  resistance,  are  sufficient,  not  merely  to  propel 
cannon  balls  and  bombs,  to  burst  rocks  and  to  explode  mines-^ 
they  can  rend  mountains — they  can  shake  them  from  their  bases 
--<nand  cause  continents  and  the  globe  itself  to  vibrate  and  tremble. 

If  then,  there  were  occasion  to  elevate  a  column  of  water  even 
iiix  mile3  jn  height,  above  the  present  ocean  level,  to  that  it  sbouM 
trans^^end  tbe  highest  mountains;  aerial  fluids,  aided  by  internal 
heat,  would  be  equal  to  the  effort.  Should  they  be  disengaged, 
abundantly,  in  the  vast  subterraneous  and  subaqueous  cavities, 
they  wouM,  of  course,  occupy  the  roof  or  vat}Us,  and  would 
therefore  expel  the  water,  which  we  suppose  they  may  con- 
tain, and  this  water  rising,  and  spreading  itself  over  the  dry  land, 
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might  submerge  the  continents,  more  or  less  completely.  In  short, 
ifheat  were  concerned,it  would  be  merely  a  case  of  steam  or  com- 
pressed air,  acting  to  raise  a  column  of  water,  as  in  a  fire-engine. 
If  it  be  objected,  that  the  pressure  would  split  the  incumbent  earth, 
we  answer  that  it  would  do  so  did  not  its  counteracting  pressure, 
arising  from  a  specific  gravity  at  least  two  or  three  times  greater 
than  of  water,*  resist,  with  even  superfluous  energy,  and  the 
overflowing  water  would  add  to  the  pressure. 

It  will  be  found  that  to  cover  the  highest  mountains,  existing  at 
this  time  upon  the  earth,  no  more  water  would  be  required  than 
is  suflicient  to  occupy  a  cavity  whose  cubical  contents  are  equal 
to  about  jij  part  of  those  of  the  globe.  If  the  cavity  were  in 
the  centre  and  were  all  in  one,  its  diameter  would  be  nearly  one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-seven  miles,  extending  six  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eight  and  a  half  miles  each  side  of  the  centre, 
and  of  course  leaving  over  three  thousand  three  hundred  miles 
for  the  thickness  of  the  containing  shell.t 

If  the  void  space  were  distributed  in  various  parts  of  the  globe,  # 
of  course  the  thickness  of  the  walls  must  depend  upon  the  prox- 
imity to  the  surface ;  but,  a  few  leagues  or  perhaps  miles  of  thick- 
ness would  be  suflicient  to  give  the  strength,  requisite,  to  resist 
the  pressure. 

A  force  five  times  as  great  as  that  used  with  safety  by  Mr.  Per- 
kins, in  his  celebrated  experiments  with  his  generator,  would  raise 
a  column  of  water,  and  of  course  an  ocean,  higher  than  the  top 
of  the  Himmaleh  mountains.^ 

If  volcanic  or  internal  heat  in  the  earth  should  create  steam,  suf- 
ficiently abundant  and  elastic,  to  sustain  this  enormous  pressure^ 
would  it  not  throw  the  whole  ocean  into  ebullition  7  It  would  cause 
the  parts  contiguous  to  the  fire  to  become  red  hot,  and  to  assume 
the  elastic  form,  or  there  would  be  no  power  generated,  but  wa- 


*  Possibly  eyen  much  greater,  according  to  the  deductions  of  Mukelyne  and  Hot- 
ton  on  the  specific  gravity  of  the  earth, 
t  Private  cofflmunicmtion  to  die  author. 
t  Measuring  from  the  sur&ce  of  the  present  ocean. 
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ter  IB  so  bad  a  conductor  of  heat  that  the  ocean  surrounding  the 
globe,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  internal  heated  cavities,  might 
remain  cold.  A  similar  course  of  reasoning,  will  apply  to  the  ex- 
trication of  gas. 

How  would  such  an  ocean  elevated  by  aerial  agency,  ever  de- 
scend ?  By  condensation  of  the  steam  and  absorption  of  the  gas, 
on  the  cessation  of  the  heat 

Would  not  gas,  and  much  more  vapor,  under  a  pressure  of 
perhaps  many  miles  of  water  be  of  course  condensed  by  the 
force,*  or  be  prevented  from  ever  becoming  aeriform  ?  It  would 
if  cold,  but  igneous  agency  has  no  known  Umits  and  would,  in  a 
given  degree  of  intensity,  counteract  and  overcome  the  conden- 
sing effects  of  pressure. 

Would  not  gas  or  vapor,  as  the  earth  revolved,  escape,  by 
blowing  out  of  the  orifice,  connecting  the  cavity  with  the  surface  T 
It  would  do  so,  if  the  channel  had  aVcLrticular  direction  in  rela- 
tion to  the  axis  of  the  earth,  but  if  parallel,  and  still  more  if  tor- 
tuous, (which  corresponds  with  what  we  know  of  the  inlets  to 
caverns,)  the  contained  aerial  matter  or  most  of  it  would  remain 
imprisoned.  It  is  not  pretended  that  the  method  here  sketched 
was  the  one  actually  employed ;  it  is  sufficient  for  the  present 
purpose  to  shew  that  it  is  physically  possible. 

Have  we  any  case  of  analogous  facts,  which  may  redeem  our 
supposition  from  the  appearance  of  hypothesis,  invented  for  the 
occasion?  We  have  such  a  case  :  it  is  that  of  volcanic  eruption. 
According  to  Humboldt,  lava  sometimes  issues,  at  an  elevation  of 
eighteen  thousand  feet.t  As  we  are  wishing  to  apply  a  measure 
to  the  supposed  power,  we  will  take  this  extreme  case,  for  the 
very  reason,  that  it  shews  the  extent  of  the  power,  (not  its  extent 
in  possibility,  but  as  far  as  it  has  been  hitherto  ascertained.) 


*  As  Mr.  Faraday  has  shown  that  many  of  the  gases  are  actuaHy  condensed  by 
the  conjoined  effects  of  pressure  and  cold. 

t  The  volcanic  mountains  in  Hawaii,  (Owhyhee.)  Mouna  Roa  and  Mouna  Kea, 
each  estimated  to  be  over  eighteen  thousand  feet  bijs;h,  evince  that  this  statement  is 
not  exaggerated. — Am.  Jour.  Vol.  II.  pa.  2.  Cotopaxi  is  another  example. 
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Mehed  lava,  especially  under  the  preaaore  of  ao  many  thou- 
sand  feet  of  ita  own  fluid  tubatance,  may  be  eatimated  to 
have  the  speciflc  gravity  of  at  least  3.  water  being  1.  Conse* 
quently,  a  power  which  could  raise  lava  eighteen  thousand  fiset, 
would  raise  water  fifty-four  thousand ;  this  would  cover  the  Him- 
maleh  mountains,  and  leave  twenty-eight  thousand  feet,  (about 
five  miles  and  a  third,}  for  the  depth,  from  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
of  the  cavity  where  the  power  might  be  exerted. 

But  this  is  not  all.  It  is  incredible  that  such  volcanic  moun- 
tains as  Mouna  Kea  and  Mouna  Roa  in  Owhyee,  eighteen  thou- 
sand feet  or  more  high ;  Tenerifle  twelve  thousand  five  hundred ; 
Cotopaxi  twenty  thousand,  three  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  all 
raised  by  volcanic  eruptions,  could  have  the  laboratory,  from 
which  the  power  and  the  lava  issue,  at  a  smaller  depth  under  the 
surfece,  than  that  by  which  these  mountain  rise  above  it  With 
any  thickness  of  roof  less  than  this,  the  whole  covering  roost  be 
Mown  to  atoms,  by  the  tremendous  ^ort  which  raises  the  lava. 

Take  here  again  the  extreme  case,  Cotopaxi  twenty  thousand, 
three  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high :  lava  of  sp.  gr.  3.  raised  to 
this  height,  would  imply  a  power,  that  would  raise  water  sixty 
thousand,  nine  hundred  and  sixty  feet,  measuring  only  from  the 
level  of  the  sea ;  but,  if  the  cavern,  from  which  the  lava  issues, 
is  as  deep  in  the  earth  as  the  mountain  is  high  above  it,  the  pow- 
er exerted  would  raise  water  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  thou- 
sand, nkie  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  or  between  twenty-one  and 
twenty-two  miles.  It  will  be  observed,  that  the  power  which  as 
we  know^  actually  raises  the  lava,  is  the  same,  that  we  suppose, 
may  be  employed  to  raise  the  water,  and  this  power  is  actually 
exerted  in  caverns  deep  seated  in  the  earth,  for  it  is  incredible 
that  a  mountain  that  has  itself  been  raised  by  volcanic  eruptions, 
and  whose  entire  substance  is  congealed  lava,  should  contain  the 
cavities  from  which  floods  of  lava  ar«  still  made  to  flow,  age  after 
age,  for  the  mountain  would  explode  with  its  own  throes  and  con- 
vulsions, as  that  of  Sumbawa  in  the  island  of  Timor,  did,  not 
many  years  since.  We  have  proved  therefore,  that  there  are 
caverns  in  the  earth,  where  igneous  agency  is  exerted,  and  suf- 
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ficient  power  is  generated,  to  raise  all  the  water  that  would  be 
required  to  deluge  the  mountains. 

Still,  we  do  not  affirm  that  this  was  actually  the  modus  operant 
di;  but  merely,  that  the  hypothesis  is  consistent  with  physical 
laws,  because  the  very  case  which  we  have  supposed,  is  a  frequent 
occurrence,  only  the  fluid  raised  is  molten  rock,  instead  of  water* 

We  forbear  to  push  our  supposition  to  the  extreme,  by  shewing 
that  it  is  probable,  that  volcanic  cavities  are  often  much  deeper 
than  we  have  stated — otherwise,  the  volcanic  mountains  might  be 
in  danger  of  falling  in,  as  the  ancient  dome  of  Kirauea  probably 
has  done;  and  it  is  very  difficult  otherwise  to  conceive,  how  vol- 
canos  communicate  with  each  other  under  ground,  and  how  the 
earthquakes  which  they  generate,  are  transmitted  even  to  other 
continents. 

We  forbear  from  stating  other  hypotheses  which  have  been  or 
might  be  suggested ;  such  as  that  of  the  approximation  of  a 
comet,  or  of  other  foreign  planetary  influence. 

XXIX.  The  deluge  of  Noah  wcu  an  exterminating  and  puni- 
tive infliction  ;  sudden  in  its  occurrence^  short  in  its  duration^  and 
violent  in  its  effects* 

The  immense,  and  universally  diflused  masses  of  sand,  clay, 
loam,  gravel,  pebbles,  bowlder  stones,  inhumed  wood  and  forests, 
bones  and  skeletons  of  gigantic,  as  well  as  of  smaller  animals,  and 
the  vast  cemeteries  of  animal  remains  discovered  in  caverns,  owe 
their  preservation,  and  generally,  (except  the  last,  viz.  the  bones 
in  caverns,)  their  present  position,  to  the  overwhelming  destruc- 
tion of  this  mighty  debacle.  Professor  Buckland,  in  his  Reliquis 
Diluvianse,  has  most  ably  illustrated  this  subject ;  and  it  is  ob- 
vious, that  the  former  practice,  of  attributing  the  organized  re- 
mains found  in  the  solid  strata,  to  this  catastrophe,  is  founded  en- 
tirely in  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  and  that  no 
man,  at  the  present  period,  who  had  studied  geology  thoroughly, 
would  fall  into  such  an  error. 
*  That  the  diluvial  ocean  was  equal  to  all  the  violent  effects  now 
attributed  to  it,  can,  we  think,  be  proved,  by  a  little  att^tion  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  phenomenon. 

10 
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In  stating  these,  I  shall  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  Mosaic  ac- 
count of  the  event,  is  true.  I  would  remind  the  mere  geologist, 
that  the  evidence  of  probable  history,  is  always  admitted  in  the 
statement  and  discussion  of  geological  facts.  In  the  present  in- 
stance, the  history,  without  taking  into  view  its  divine  origin,  bears 
every  mark  of  verisimilitude.  It  is  simple  and  perspicuous,  and  it  is 
also  probable ;  because  it  corresponds  with  the  appearances  upon 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  We  need  not  the  history,  in  order  to 
prove  the  occurrence  of  an  universal  deluge.  This  is  sufficiently 
proved,  by  the  vestiges  left  upon  the  globe,  and  geologists  are 
generally  agreed  in  admitting  the  fact. 

The  only  point,  for  the  establishment  of  which  we  need  to  ad- 
vert to  the  history,  is  the  time  which  the  catastrophe  occupied, 
and  particularly,  the  great  divisions  of  this  time,  by  the  ascent, 
the  continuance,  and  the  decline  of  the  waters. 

Another  preliminary  to  the  statements  which  are  to  follow,  is, 
that  the  mountain  ranges  were  the  same  at  the  time  of  the  del- 
uge as  now,  except  that  they  are  not  so  elevated.  That  an  uni- 
versal deluge  has  occurred,  since  the  earth  was  peopled  by  hu- 
man beings,  is  stated  in  a  credible*  history,  namely,  the  Mosaic; 
the  traditions,  history,  mythology  and  poetry  of  all  nations, 
contain  allusions  to  the  same  event ;  and  it  being  distinctly  stated 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  implied  in  most  of  the  other  sources  of  in- 
formation just  alluded  to,  that  its  object  was  punitive,  it  of 
course  follows,  that  it  happened  since  the  completion  of  the  se- 
ries of  geological  events,  which  fitted  the  earth  for  the  reception 
of  man.  The  mountains,  being  a  part  of  the  "great  frame  work" 
of  the  globe,  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  existed  before 
the  deluge ;  since,  whatever  may  have  been  the  proximate  phys- 
ical causes  of  that  event,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe,  that  on  that 
occasion,  continents  sunk,  or  were  born  from  the  womb  of  the 
deep;  but  on  the  contrary,  there  is  positive  geological  evidence, 
that  the  mountain's  ranges  are  the  same  as  before  the  deluge. 


*  We  speak  of  it  as  credible,  because  it  correspoDds  with  physical  clearances  i 
this  being  the  point,  essential  to  the  geological  argument. 
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Every  thing  in  the  lucid  and  graphic  history  of  the  bible,  leads 
to  the  conclusion,  that  the  waters  rose  till  the  land  was  submer- 
ged, and  not  that  the  continents  subsided  into  the  bosom  of  the 
earth.  If  they  did  subside,  it  must  have  been  all  hollow  be- 
neath them  before ;  but  granting  that  they  sunk  into  cavities, 
what  power  raised  the  new  continents,*  or  before  sustained  the  old? 

RISE  OF  THE  WATERS. 

Taking  it  for  granted^  that  the  antediluvian  mountains  were 
the  same  as  the  present^  but  somewhat  higher^  and  that  agreeably 


•  Mr.  Penn,  in  his  Comparative  Estimate  of  the  Mineral  and  Mosaic  Geologies, 
(second  edition,)  has  stated  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  waters  of  the  primitive  abyss 
retired  into  superficial  cavities  scooped  out  for  them,  by  the  breaking  up  and  sink- 
ing of  the  crust  of  the  earth,  or  of  as  much  of  it  as  was  necessary  for  that  purpose  ; 
thus  forming  the  bed  of  the  ocean  and  seas,  but,  as  ho  supposes  the  primitive  ocean 
to  have  been  withdrawn  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  and  maintains  that  there  was  no 
such  thing  formation  or  progress  in  the  deposition  of  the  primitive  rocks,  but  that 
all  their  crystals  and  other  constituent  parts  were  created  at  once,  as  we  now  see 
them,  no  reason  appears  why  the  planet  was  submersed  at  all,  and  certainly  none 
why  the  great  waters  were  so  rapidly  withdrawn.  Mr.  Pcnn,  although  strenuously 
opposed  to  the  admission  of  any.  more  time  before  the  creation  of  man  than  what  is 
commonly  allowed,  is  still  so  much  impressed  with  the  utter  impossibility  of  attributing 
the  mineralized  organic  remains  and  the  fragmentary  rocks  of  the  globe  to  the  tran- 
sient catastrophe  of  the  deluge,  that  he  resorts  to  a  supposition  which  appears  quite 
original. 

Believing  the  organized  remains  to  have  been  produced  and  petrified  in  the  bosom 
of  the  oceans  and  seas,  as  they  existed  between  the  creation  of  man  and  the  deluge, 
occupying  a  space  of  1656  years,  he  supposes  that  when  the  deluge  came,  the  then 
existing  continents  were  also  broken  up  and  plunged  into  the  bowels  of  the  globe, 
and  not  only  so,  bat  that  cavities  were  formed  over  these  sunken  continents  so  deep 
that  Uie  seas  and  oceans  were  drained  off*  from  their  former  beds,  running  by  subsi- 
dence into  these  new  cavities,  and  thus  disclosing  the  bottom  of  the  former  seas  and 
oceans,  which  form  the  continents  of  our  present  habitable  world. 

As  this  theory  supposes,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  withdrawing  of  the  two  oceans, 
namely,  the  primitive  and  the  diluvial,  that,  first  and  last,  the  entire  crust  of  the 
planet,  both  the  dry  land  and  the  submarine  must  have  been  broken  up  and  sunk, 
we  ftre  of  course  led  to  enquire,  whether  there  was  a  general  cavity  beneath  the  en- 
tire crust  of  the  planet,  (as  a  little  globe  is  sometimes,  in  our  artificial  apparatus, 
supported  within  the  encircling  rings  of  an  arinillary  sphere,  or  like  a  nut  loose  in  its 
•hell,  or  as  the  loose  kernel  (noyau)  often  included  in  the  argillaceous  iron  ore,  call- 
ed cetite.) 
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to  the  scripture  history^  they  were  all  covered;  we  hace  the  meat- 
ure  of  the  altitude  of  the  flood;  and  from  the  same  history^  we 
learn  also  the  time  in  which  it  rose. 

Supposing  that  the  highest  elevation  was  five  and  a  half  miles ; 
as  it  was  forty  days  in  rising,  it  rose  nearly  at  the  following  rate, that 
is,  a  foot  in  two  minutes,  thirty  feet  in  an  hour,  one  hundred  and 
eighty-one  feet  in  the  time  of  a  common  flood  orebb  tide,  three  hun- 
dred and  siity-two  feet  in  the  entire  time  of  the  flux  and  reflux  of  a 
tide,  and  seven  hundred  and  twenty-six  feet  in  twenty  four  hours. 
This  is  upon  the  supposition  that  the  waters  rose  upon  the  surface 


If  there  were  such  a  cavity  what  filled  it  before  the  subsidence  ?  What  sostaia- 
ed  the  encircling  hollow  sphere  in  its  place  ?  If  there  were  no  such  cavities  bow 
oould  the  continents  sink  ?  If  the  cavities  were  formed  at  the  time  by  convulsions, 
what  became  of  the  displaced  materials  ? 

But,  it  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  these  enquiries ;  for,  the  discoveries  of  Prot 
Buckland,  as  to  the  antediluvian  caves,  have  proved,  that  Uie  continents  that  now 
exist  above  water,  are  the  same  that  were  inhabited  before  die  flood.  The  caverns 
that  were  then  tenanted  by  hyenas,  bears,  and  other  wild  animals,  as  their  dens,  pre- 
sent innumerable  specimens  of  their  remains,  and  of  those  of  the  animals,  or  parts  of 
animals,  which  they  dragged  in  for  food,  or  which  sought  in  diese  places  a  refuge 
from  the  common  danger ;  and  these  remains  are  covered  by  the  diluvial  sediment, 
which  was  floated  into  them,  when  the  waters  were  turbid  with  the  suspended 
mud,  and  thus  these  apparently  trifling  relics  have  been  preserved  to  the  present 
day,  as  memorials  of  that  great  event. 

It  is  impossible  to  give,  on  this  occasion,  even  an  abstract  of  the  details  by  which 
these  indications  are  established.* 

A  diligent  attention  to  the  facts  of  the  same  class  that  have  been  discovered  nnce 
the  publication  of  the  Reliquis ;  a  very  careful  re-perusal  of  that  work  for  the  seoond 
and  third  time,  after  a  full  consideration  of  the  objections  of  those  two  very  acute 
writers,  Mr.  Penn,  an  able  critic,  and  of  Dr.  Fleming,  an  accomplished  naturalist, 
have  left  on  the  mind  of  the  writer  a  conviction,  in  no  degree  impaired,  that  Profes- 
sor Buckland's  opinions  respecting  the  identity  of  the  ante  and  post  diluvian  conti- 
nents are  sound  and  correct.  We  have  been  delighted  with  Dr.  Fleming's  notices 
of  the  history  of  the  animal  races  in  Britain  and  elsewhere,  but  we  still  believe 
that  the  caverns  were  antediluvian,  and  of  course,  that  the  continents  were  not  sunk 
on  that  occasion,  but  drowned  and  ravaged  in  situ. 

Any  thing  rather  than  conviction  was  produced  by  the  eflbrt  of  Mr  Penn  to  ac- 
count for  limestone  caves  and  their  diluvial  bones,  by  the  strange  imagination,  that 
the  supposed  calcareous  paste  of  the  deluge  had  been  blown  up  into  caverns  by  die 

*  For  an  able  analysis  of  this  work  by  Prof.  Hitchcock,  see  Am.  Jour.  Vol.  VIII. 
pp.  160  and  817. 
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of  a  regular  sphere,  in  which  case,  they  would .  rise  in  vast  ridgy 
waves,  presenting,  every  where,  much  the  same  appearance  and 
effects.  But  as  the  hills  and  mountains,  over  the  entire  surface  of 
the  land,  would  oppose  barriers  to  the  rise  of  the  water,  the  ra- 
pidity of  the  tides  would  be  much  increased,  and  in  many  situa- 
tions, the  water  would  rise  with  redoubled  force,  and  every  where 
overflow  the  land  with  increased  rapidity. 

In  order  to  appreciate,  justly,  the  effect  of  such  a  tremendous 
rush  of  waters,  we  must  compare  it  not  only  with  common  tides, 
but  with  those  more  violent  ones  with  which  we  are  acquainted* 

"  Between  Matacapa  and  the  North  Cape,  in  the  place  where 
the  great  canal  of  the  river  Amazon  is  most  confined  by  the  isl- 
ands, the  tide  presents  a  singular  phenomenon.    During  the  three 


gases  evolyed  during  the  "  immense"  putrefaction  of  the  drowned  and  transported 
elephants  and  other  animab,'  inyolved  in  that  paste,  and  inflating  it  by  the  gases 
produced  during  their  decomposition,  and  that  thus  these  extraordinary  excavations 
were  formed. 

What  blew  up  the  stupendous  caverns  of  Kentucky*  and  other  western  and  south 
western  American  states,  extending  for  miles  into  the  earth,  and  containing  no  bones 
except  a  few  inhumed  skeletons  of  the  aboriginal  Indians  ?  Why  is  there  no  infla- 
Hon,  around  the  bodies  of  fishes  and  of  larger  animals  whose  remains  are  found  in 
limestone  and  other  rocks  ? 

We  decline  however  to  follow  this  subject,  and  while  we  acknowledge  with 
much  satisfaction,  the  instruction  derived  from  the  study  of  both  Mr.  Penn*s  edi- 
tions of  his  learned,  elegant  and  very  interesting  work,  we  must  be  permitted  to  say, 
that  none  of  the  geological  theories  which  he  has  so  ably  combated,  appear  more 
extravagant  than  the  two  to  which  we  have  adverted,  and  no  writer  on  geology  who 
professes  to  be  a  believer  in  the  scriptures,  has  taken  that  liberty  with  the  history, 
which  Mr.  Penn  has  done,  who  does  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  four  verses  which 
mention  the  risers  issuing  from  paradise,  to  be  marginal  interpolations,  because  they 
describe  the  then  existing  rivers  as  being  the  same  that  flowed  there  before  the  deluge. 

To  a  writer  of  such  high  moral  tone,  and  great  mental  power  and  acquiremetts 
as  Mr.  Penn,  we  would  not  speak  in  the  magisterial  manner,  which,  very  promi- 
nent in  his  first  edition,  but  softened  in  his  second,  would  leave  him  in  such  case, 
little  cause  to  complain. 

But  his  work,  searching  as  it  is,  has  served  the  cause  of  truth,  and  we  feel  obliged 
to  him  for  its  publication,  although  he  has,  in  our  opinion,  left  the  question  between 
the  critics  and  the  geologists  embarrassed  with  all  its  difficulties. 

*  The  mammoth  cave  of  Kentucky  has  been  explored  for  ten  miles,  without  find- 
ing an  end;  these  caves  are  in  tiw  ancient  secondary  or  transition  limestone. 
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days  nearest  the  full  and  new  moons,  (the  times  of  the  high  tides,) 
the  sea,  instead  of  employing  nearly  six  hours  to  rise,  attams  its 
highest  elevation  in  the  space  of  one  or  two  minutes.  It  may 
be  supposed,  that  this  is  not  effected  very  quietly :  a  terrific  noise 
is  heard,  at  the  distance  of  one  or  two  leagues,  which  announces 
the  pororoca,  (barre  or  bore ;)  such  is  the  name  which  the  In- 
dians  of  the  district,  give  to  this  terrible  tide.  In  proportion  as 
it  advances,  the  noise  increases,  and  presently,  one  beholds  a 
promontory  of  water,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  height ;  then 
a  second,  then  a  third  and  often  a  fourth ;  which  follow  close  up* 
on  each  other,  and  which  occupy  the  whole  breadth  of  the  canal. 
This  surge  advances  with  a  prodigious  rapidity,  breaking  down 
and  shaving  clean  away,  every  thing  that  opposes  it.  I  have,  in 
some  places  seen  an  extensive  tract  of  soil  carried  away  by  the 
pororoca,  trees  of  very  large  dimensions  uprooted,  and  devasta- 
tions of  every  description.  Wherever  it  passes,  the  coast  is  laid 
as  smooth  as  if  it  had  been  intentionally  and  carefully  swept. 

Mr.  Penn  mentions  also,  the  following  fact,  which  he  says,  was 
obtained  from  an  eye-witness. 

"At  the  mouth  of  a  river  in  Nova  Scotia,  a  schooner  of  thirty 
two  tons,  laden  with  live  stock,  was  lying  with  her  side  to  the  tide; 
at  the  influx  of  the  Bore ;  which  was  then  about  ten  feet  in  per- 
pendicular height.  No  sooner  had  this  mass  of  water  reached 
the  vessel,  than  that  great  body  was  instantly  turned  over,  like  a 
barrel  and  presently  disappeared.  After  the  tide  had  ebbed  the 
schooner  was  so  totally  absorbed  into  the  sand,  that  the  taffel  or 
upper  rail  of  the  deck,  was  alone  visible.^^ 

This  account  corresponds  with  the  the  common  statements, 
respecting  the  tides  in  the  bay  of  Fundy,  which  are  said  to 
rise  sixty  feet,  to  come  roaring  in  like  a  mighty  rushing  flood, 
and  that  people  and  animals  upon  the  beach  sometimes,  with 
difliculty  escape  with  their  lives. 

Similar  facts  are  observed  in  the  river  Mersey,  at  Liverpool, 
and  in  the  Frome,  a  branch  of  the  Severn,  at  Bristol,  in  England, 


*  Condamine's  Voyage,  quoted  by  Pemi,  Vol.  II.  p.  100. 
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where  the  tides  rise  between  twenty  and  thirty  feet,  rushing  in^ 
through  the  channels,  in  a  tumultuous  torrent,  which  requires  pe- 
culiar precautions,  to  guard  against  its  effects. 

There  are  tides  in  England,  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet  in  heights 
The  following  notice  of  such  a  tide  and  of  some  other  interestmg 
circumstances,  connected  with  the  flow,  of  water,  was  commut 
Dicated  to  me,  by  a  gentleman  from  Georgia,  who  had  travelled 
in  England. 

"  The  two  principal  branches  of  the  river  Wye,  take  their  rise 
in  Hereford,  and  Montgomery  Shires,  and  unite  their  waters,  at 
Monmouth,  from  whence  to  the  Severn  where  it  empties,  the 
Wye  is  navigable.  But  vessels  with  masts,  never  ascend  be- 
yond Chepstow,  which  is  situated  in  Monmouthshire.  The  coun- 
try through  which  this  river  runs,  being  of  mountainous  charac- 
ter, its  stream  is  consequently  much  broken  by  rapids,  and  cat- 
aracts, and  as  it  approaches  Chepstow,  it  becomes  much  more  nar^ 
row,  being  confined  on  either  side  by  precipitous  and  rocky 
tides.  At  Chepstow,  the  river  makes  a  sudden  curve,  the  town 
occupying  the  convex  side  of  the  river.  The  strength  of  the 
stream  presses  against  the  Gloucester  bank,  and  an  eddy  is  for- 
med on  the  side  of  the  town,  by  which  vast  depositions  of  mud 
and  sand  are  made.  But  these  encroachments,  are  often  swept 
away  by  the  rapid  and  overwhelming  floods  that  are  occasion- 
ally poured  into  the  river,  through  the  ravines  under  the  Welsh 
mountains.  I  was  in  Chepstow  in  1820.  Immediately  previous 
to  my  arrival  at  that  place,  there  had  been  many  successive  days 
of  rain,  and  the  tide  was  said  to  have  risen  sixty  feet  on  that 
occasion  I  and  I  was  informed  by  the  inhabitants  that  it  had 
been  higher.  I  saw  many  vessels  in  the  stream  secured  by  ca- 
bles made  fast  to  capstans  on  each  side  of  the  river.  The  ra- 
pidity of  the  receding  tide  was  so  great,  that  the  water  was  run- 
oing  two  or  three  feet  over  the  decks  of  some  of  the  vessels, 
while  others  which  had  not  been  suflSciently  secured  against  leak- 
age, were  sunk;  and  it  frequently  happens  that  after  rainy  seasons, 
vessels  are  unable  either  to  receive,  or  deliver  cargoes  until  the 
moantains  have    dried  their  cheeks."   The  old  bridge  across 
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the  Wye,  which  was  swept  away  and  rebuilt  many  times  duriDg 
the  last  century  was  finally  annihilated,  by  a  freshet  which  hap- 
pened sometime  in  1813  or  1814.  It  stood  on  wooden  piers, 
raised  more  than  forty  ft^t  from  the  bank  of  the  river.  The 
present  iron  bridge  is  erected  on  stone  piers,  of  nearly  fifty  feet 
from  the  bank,  and  notwithstanding  the  immense  piers  of  rock 
and  stone,  (based  in  the  bed  of  the  river)  which  support  its  mid- 
dle arches,  the  vibration  occasioned  by  heavy  floods  is  so  great, 
that  it  is  considered  dangerous  to  pass  it  at  such  seasons, 
as  the  most  gentle  horses  frequently  take  fright  and  do  much 
damage,  when  they  find  themselves  on  so  unfirm  a  founda- 
tion.— I  was  told  by  an  intelligent  old  gentleman  of  the  town, 
that  of  late  the  water  has  frequently  risen  much  higher  than  it 
did  when  he  was  a  boy,  which  circumstance  was  attributed  to  the 
great  agricultural  improvements,  which  had  taken  place  on  the 
bank  of  this  river,  and  particularly  in  draining,  as  the  water,  by 
those  means,  was  more  suddenly  conveyed  into  the  stream. 

My  old  acquaintance  also  showed  me  a  well,  situated  in  a 
garden  about  three  hundred  yards  from  the  river,  whose  water 
ebbed  and  flowed,  (as  regularly  as  the  river)  fourteen  feet  per- 
pendicular. A  little  before  the  tide  had  attained  its  height,  the 
water  in  the  well  began  to  recede ;  at  high  water  the  well  wu 
dry,  and  shortly  after  the  river  began  to  ebb,  the  water  of 
the  well  returned. — The  regularity  of  this  routine  was  more  afiec- 
ted  by  wet  than  dry  weather."* 


*  We  had  occasion,  under  the  head  of  land  slips  and  slides,  p.  20,  to  meotioii  those 
of  the  White  mountains,  and  they  were  cited  also  as  instances  of  diluvial  action. 

We  now  add  a  notice  of  a  slide  in  the  mountains  of  Vermont,  in  illustration  of  the 
same  subject. 

It  happened  in  Lincoln,  Addison  county,  on  the  27th  of  June,  1827,  in  the  Ibre- 
Doon.  The  slide  commenced  near  the  top  of  the  mountain,  between  two  large  roeb 
which  were  stripped  of  earth,  opening  a  passage  of  four  rods  wide,  from  which  it 
proceeded  in  a  south  easterly  direction,  gradually  widening  for  the  distance  of  two 
hundred  rods,  to  the  south  branch  of  Mill  Brook  in  Faystoo.  In  its  course  it  swept 
every  thing  in  its  way ;  overturning  trees,  divesting  them  of  their  roots,  branches 
and  bark,  and  often  breaking  them  into  short  pieces.  A  number  of  rocks  weighing 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  tons  were  moved  some  distance.   From  when  it  entered 
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It  is  obvious  that  these  facts  are  cited,  in  order  to  give  us  some 
standard  views  by  which  we  may  estimate  the  force  of  great 
moving  waters,  especially  when  their  power  is  increased  by  lat- 
eral pressure,  operating  to  narrow  the  channels  in  which  they 
flow. 

Every  great  rain  gives  us  similar  evidence,  by  the  effects  of  the 
torrents  which  it  creates,  or  greatly  augments.  They  produce 
frightful  devastation  in  their  course,  and  sometimes  bear  before 
them  every  thing  but  the  firmly  fixed  mountain  rocks. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  cite  a  more  striking  instance  of  dilu- 
vial ravages,  than  those  produced  by  the  eruptions  of  Long  Lake 
into  Mud  Lake,  in  Vermont,  June  6,  1810,*  on  which  occasion, 


*  American  Journal,  Vol.  XI.  p.  89. 

Mill  Brook,  ite  course  vras  in  a  north  easterly  direction,  two  hundred  and  eighty 
rods,  the  natural  course  of  the  hrook  being  very  small ;  but  the  channel  cut  by  this 
torrent  ii  now  from  two  to  ten  rods  in  width ;  and  on  either  side  are  large  quantities 
4>f  flood  wood  piled  up  very  high ;  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  rods  of  the  lower 
part  it  is  blocked  up  across  Uie  channel  in  every  direction  ;  some  of  the  trees  are 
standing  on  their  tops,  and  generally  stripped  of  roots,  branches  and  bark,  and  broken 
into  many  pieces.  A  large  birch  tree,  measuring  three  feet  nine  inches,  was  broken 
off  square.  A  black  ash  was  literally  pounded  into  a  broom,  whose  brush  is  seven 
loet  kmg.  The  force  of  the  water  was  very  great ;  in  some  places,  it  must  have 
been  thirty  feet  deep.  Some  of  the  trees  on  the  sides  of  the  channel  were  barked 
thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  and  there  was  mud  on  them  at  that  height. 

The  report  was  heard  at  the  distance  of  several  miles,  and  by  some  was  thought  to 
be  an  earthquake — by  others,  a  clap  of  thunder,  but  unaccountably  prolonged  and 
attended  by  a  perceptible,  continued  jar.  Fortunately,  as  it  was  a  number  of  miles 
distant  from  any  human  abode,  wild  beasts  alone,  were  exposed  to  its  ravages.* 

In  its  whole  course  before  reaching  Mill  Brook,  it  swept  through  a  dense  forest, 
nosUy  of  hemk>ek  and  spruce,  and  took  off  die  entire  surface,  and  every  thing  which 
it  contained.  The  ground  appeared  to  be  as  free  from  roots  as  if  it  had  been  tilled 
for  fifty  years.  Some  trees  which  were  so  firmly  rooted  in  the  rocks,  that  they 
could  not  be  drawn  out,  were  pounded  off  upon  a  level  with  die  surface  of  the 
ground,  as  if  they  had  been  but  slender  reeds.  At  some  distance  above  the  stream 
the  miss  parted,  and  left  a  few  rods  square  of  dmber  standing-^but  soon  united 
ngiia  and  rushing  on  in  all  its  tremendous  power,  struck  obliquely  against  the 
opporite  bank  of  MUl  Brook,  with  a  concussion  that  shook  the  mountains.  When- 

*  A  similar  occurrence  took  place  a  few  years  since  upon  the  same  peak,  but  on  a 
nach  smaller  scale. 
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earth,  stones,  large  rocks,  trees  and  forests,  animab,  mills,  and 
other  structures,  were  borne  away  with  resistless  impetuosity, 
with  the  noise  of  loud  thunder,  and  the  concussion  of  an  earth- 
quake— excavating  the  small  outlet  of  the  takes,  called  Barton 
river,  into  a  channel,  sometimes  one-eighth  of  a  mile  wide,  and 
sixty  or  eighty  feet  deep — the  devastation  extending  fourteen 
miles  in  length,  and,  to  a  degree,  twenty  two  miles,  quite  to 
Lake  Mcmphrcmagog. 

The  effects  of  the  great  storm  of  July  26,  1819,  in  the  Cattskffl 
range  and  those  of  the  tempest  in  the  White  mountain^  in 
New  Hampshire,  August,  1826,  by  which  the  great  slides  in  the 


*  American  Journal,  Vol.  IT.  p.  126.         f  Already  cited  p.  20  of  ^  aketch. 

ever  a  check  was  given  to  its  progrea,  tbe  torrent  eooo  accamolated  Ibroe  ■uffideat 
to  burst  every  barrieiv-tnd  again  the  huge  pile  proceeded,  fhuiiderisg  down  ih» 
mountain.  The  forest  seems  to  have  been  prostrated  with  as  mach  cese  ae  tf  tt  had 
been  but  a  field  of  grain.  The  mass  evidently  went  down  ia  flie  wUdee*  caaftHlsn. 
The  trees  sometimes  erect,  or  sweeping  around  in  drclee,  struek  tkom  upea  ^ 
hanks  of  the  8tream--H»  appeared  by  the  bark  frequendy  taken  off  at  a  greaitlMfi|^it— 
BOW  their  tops  and  roots,  alternately  projecting  forward,  and  again  lying  across  dM 
current,  were  shivered  in  an  instant  They  are  left  in  considen^le  numbers  tiuwigb- 
out  the  whole  course,  some  lying  upon  the  banks,  others  hi  the  diannel,  aad  whoBy 
or  in  part,  buried  in  the  sand  and  rocks.  But  the  principal  part  of  tbe  timber  swept 
from  twenty-five  acres  of  forest,  now  converted  into  a  barren  waste,  Uiee  piled  in  a 
confused  heap,  covering  perhaps  an  acre  of  ground,  one  mile  and  a  hnlf  ftom  tbe 
spot  where  the  slide  commenced !  Here,  having  already  spent  mncb  of  its  Ibroe, 
and  the  mountain  growing  less  precipitous,  it  struck  into  a  cluster  of  firmly  raoted 
trees  and  was  compelled  to  stop.  At  this  place  it  presents  a  perpemMealar  wall  of 
logs,  &c.  across  the  entire  channel,  in  some  places  ten  or  fifteen  feet  high.  The  up- 
per end  of  the  pile  is  buried  beneath  the  sand  and  stones,  and  the  stream  now  runs 
over  the  top.   Perhaps  those  very  logs  will  be  dug  out  in  after  times  as  SmsII  wood. 

Every  thing  in  this  mass,  bears  the  marks  of  the  greatest  vkdenee.  Ahnett  every 
tree  is  completely  divested  of  its  roots,  branches,  and  bark,  as  could  hmre  been  ef- 
fected by  man,  with  the  proper  instruments.  They  are  pounded  and  splialered  sad 
broken  into  all  imaginable  shapes  and  lengths.  The  scene  is  well  worth  ihM  atten- 
tion of  all  who  have  never  witnessed  the  effects  produced  by  the  agwey  of  nob- 
ing  torrents  of  water.  No  one  who  has  contemplated  such  scenes,  can  do«bt, 
that  water  is  adequate  to  the  production  of  any  of  these  effects,  whieh  m  McriM 
to  the  deluge.—Cited  from  Mr.  Baldwin's  statement,  American  Journal,  Vol.  XV. 
p.  228. 
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notch  were  produced,  will  afford  us  additional  evidence  of  the 
tremendous  power  of  great  moving  waters. 

The  following  fact  is  cited  by  Mr.  Penn,  (Vol.  I.  p.  50,  Introd.) 

'^On  the  14th  of  October,  1822,  a  wave,  which,  during  a 
Btorm,  broke  against  the  pier  of  Ramsgate,  and  was  dashed  up- 
wards to  a  height  of  about  fourteen  feet,  fell  again  upon  the 
Btpne  pavement  of  the  pier  head ;  and,  by  the  force  of  its  reac- 
tiim,  instantaneously  raised  a  thirty-six  pound  carronade,  with  its 
carriage,  over  a  stone  ledge,  and  precipitated  it  into  the  sea.  The 
harbor  men  assured  me,'  that  it  would  have  required  the  utmost 
efforts  of  twenty  men,  to  effect  the  same  operation.^^ 

In  the  great  tempest  of  September,  1815,  among  many  similar 
effects,  which  happened  all  along  the  shores  of  New  England,, 
a  vast  ridgy  wave,  raised  by  the  hurricane,  came  suddenly,  in 
an  overwhelming  deluge,  upon  the  lower  town  of  Providence,  in 
Rhode  Island,  and,  by  its  force,  entire  rows  of  houses,  and  stores, 
and  witfe-houses,  were,  in  a  few  minutes,  prostrated.  Ships  of 
three  and  four  hundred  tons,  were  thrown  upon  the  wharves, 
knocking  down  large  buildings  by  their  momentum;  some  were 
carried  into  the  town,thrusting  their  jib-booms  in  at  the  second  and 
third  stories  of  houses;  others  were  lodged  in  the  streets,  and  a 
namber,  and  those  some  of  the  largest,*  afte^  carrying  away  a 
strong  bridge,  were  driven  through  a  bay,  usually  too  shallow,  even 
for  small  craft,  and  were  thrown  up,  high  and  dry,  upon  a  beach, 
where  the  salt  water  has  never  been  since,  and  may,  perhaps, 
never  come  again.  Nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  swell  the 
list  of  such  events ;  but  these  are  sufficient  for  our  purpose. 

If  such  effects  are  produced  by  torrents,  and  tides  of  limited 
extent,  and  short  duration,  the  highest  of  which  scarcely  equals 
one  third  part  of  that  of  the  diluvial  tides,  for  the  same  time,  and 
whose  duration  was  not  equal,  in  any  instance,  to  part  of  that 
dTtbe  waters  of  the  deluge — if  such  ravages  were  committed  by 
the  Pororoca  of  the  Amazon,  by  the  Bore  of  Nova  Scotia,  and 
by  the  tides  of  the  English  Wye,  what  must  have  been  those  of 
the  forty  days  tide  of  the  deluge ! 


*  AmoDg  tiiem,  the  Ganges,  formerly  a  sloop  of  war. 
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Granting  the  measure  of  time  given  in  the  history  of  the  eirent* 
and  that  of  the  elevation  afforded  bj  the  highest  existing  moon- 
tains,  (both  of  which  appear  to  be  fair  grounds  of  reasoning,)  it  b 
not  easy  to  exah  the  imagination  to  an  adequate  conception  of 
the  terrors  of  that  awfol  catastrophe.  The  inconceirably  vioieot 
torrents  and  cataracts,  every  where  descending  from  the  hilbami 
mountains,  and  meeting  a  tide,  rising  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
seven  hundred  feet  in  twenty-four  hours — ^resisted  and  aggravat* 
ed  in  frirce,  wherever  it  encountered  the  land,  and  still  more,  the 
hills,  and  the  mountain  ridges ;  accompanied,  also,  we  may  pre- 
sume, by  other  great  instruments  of  almighty  power— the  tempest, 
the  volcano,  and  the  earthquake :  but  with,  or  without  them — 
impelled  with  resistless  violence — it  must  have  swept  over  the  sur- 
face, with  a  force  vastly  greater  than  anything  that  we  now  know 
of  the  mightiest  rushing  waters.  It  evidently  rolled  every  where 
over  the  various  inequalities  of  land,  in  tremendous  agitated  bil- 
lows ;  and  where  it  was  narrowed  by  ridges,  and  hills,  ami  moun- 
tains, and  thus  forced  through  valleys  and  defiles,  it  must  have 
presented  innumerable  raging  torrents  and  cataracts,  of  awfol 
height,  force  and  magnitude,  compared  with  which,  even  Niaga- 
ra would  be  insignificant ;  and  at  that  time  stupendous  rapids  and 
cataracts  necessarily  existed,  wherever  the  water  pitched  over 
barriers  and  precipices.* 

PHYSICAL  EFFECTS  OF  THE  DELUGE. 

Are  there  any  appearances  upon  the  surface  of  the  planet, 
proving  that  it  has  been  ravaged  by  a  violent,  sudden,  and  tran- 


"  However  proper  in  a  moral,  ilb  not  necessary  in  a  geological  view,  to  «dvert  to 
the  terrors  of  the  animal  creation — and  ttill  nfotty  to  the  dtsriiay  and  despiir  of  die 
human  race.  The  traditions  of  all  nations,  ahew  that  an  indelibU  impmafaw  has 
been  made  by  the  event  Painters  and  ppets  have  dra^n  the  most  vivid  and  pdn- 
fully  sublime  pictures  of  those  overwhelming  scenes :  and  to  their  graphic  (Daches 
we  leave  the  subject. 

Nor  do  we  think  it  incumbent  on  us  to  shew,  that  the  ark  wis  nfe  that 
mighty  movement  of  waters.  A  broad  flat  vessel,  probably  without  apan  and  rig- 
gkig,  deeply  laden,  might  well  stand  the  agitation  of  that  ocean ;  and,  if  gftHinded, 
it  would  be  but  for  a  moment,  as  the  rising  flood  would  immediately  lift  the  floating 
structure  clear  again. 
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aicnt  deluge  ?  The  answer  is,  that  they  are  numerous  and  con- 
vincing. 

The  effects  of  the  deluge  were  not  forming,  but  destroying  ef- 
fects :  they  were  mechanical,  and  not  chemical.  There  is  not 
the  least  reason  to  believe,  that  any  solid  rock  was  produced  at 
that  period,  nor  that  any  of  the  firmly  imbedded  and  petrified  or- 
ganized remains  belong  to  this  epoch.  The  diluvial  ocean  was 
agitated  by  a  mighty  moving  force,  or  it  would  never  have  attain- 
ed its  greatest  elevation  within  forty  days ;  it  was  turbid  in  the 
extreme,  and  filled  with  the  wreck  of  the  surface  of  the  planet, 
with  moving  rocks,  stones^  gravel,  earth,  and  coarse  and  fine  sed- 
iment— and  with  extirpated  and  floating  vegetables,  and  drowned 
animals. 

Its  various  effects  may  be  included  under, 
1.  Disposition  of  mineral  masses. 
3.  Of  animal  and  vegetable. 
1.  Mineral  diluvium. 

The  distinction  between  diluvium  and  alluvium  lias  been  al- 
ready pointed  out. 

Diluvium  is  found  every  where.  The  almost  universal  depos- 
its of  rolled  pebbles,  and  bowlders  of  rock,  not  only  on  the 
margin  of  the  oceans,  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers ;  but  their  existence, 
ohm  in  enormous  quantities,  in  situations  quite  removed  from 
large  waters;  inland, — imbedded  in  high  banks,  or  scattered, 
occasionally,  in  profusion,  on  the  face  of  almost  every  region, 
and  sometimes  on  the  tops  and  declivities  of  mountains,  as 
well  as  in  the  valleys  between  them  ;  their  entire  difference,  in 
many  cases,  from  the  rocks  in  the  country  where  they  lie — round- 
ed masses,  and  pebbles  of  primitive  rocks,  being  deposited  in  sec- 
ondary and  tertiary  regions,  and  vice  versa  ;  these,  and  a  multi- 
.tude  of  similar  facts,  have  ever  struck  us  as  being  among  the  most 
interesting  of  geological  occurrences,  and  as  being  very  inade- 
quately accounted  for  by  former  theories.  Pebbles  may,  in  giv- 
en instances,  be  formed,  (possibly,)  by  decomposition  of  the  an- 
gular portions  of  a  stone — by  various  chemical  agencies,  aiding 
those  of  a  mechanical  nature — but  an  immense  number,  and,  in 
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our  view,  much  the  greater  number  of  pebbles,  present  unqoei- 
tionabte  evidence  of  having  been  brought  to  their  rounded  fom 
by  friction. 

The  attrition  of  the  common  waters  of  the  earth,  and  e¥eo  that 
exerted  durmg  the  comparatively  short  period,  of  the  prevalence 
of  the  deluge  of  Noah,  would  do  very  little  towards  producing  so 
mighty  a  result ;  and  we  must  assign  this  operation  to  the  more 
recent  periods  of  the  prevalence  of  the  first  ocean. 

Diluvial  formations  have  a  wave-like  or  undulating  appear- 
ance 

This  we  have  often  observed  in  the  plain  of  New  Haven,  and 
in  other  regions  of  Connecticut  and  New  England — exhibiting 
frequently,  a  delicacy  6f  flexion,  in  the  layers  of  gravel  and  sand, 
which  makes  them  appear  as  if  they  had,  but  a  moment  before, 
received  their  impulse  and  position  from  undulating  water,  and 
as  if  they  had  copied  the  very  eddies  and  gyrations  of  the  wave. 

Bowlder  stones,*  consisting  of  fragments  of  primitive  rocks, 
probably  from  north  of  the  great  lakes,  are  found  abundantly 
on  the  secondary  regions  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky ;  the  fragments 
of  the  primitive  Alps,  on  the  Jura  chain,  (the  lake  of  Geneva 
intervening ;)  the  ruins  of  the  Scandinavian  mountains  on  the 
secondary  and  diluvial  plains  of  Prussia  and  Northern  Germany, 
(the  Baltic  being  between,)  and  the  fragments  of  the  northern 
counties  of  England,  cover  the  southern  and  middle  regions. 

In  many  cases,  bowlders  and  pebbles  can  be  traced  to  their 
native  beds,  and  frequently  they  are  strangers  to  the  legions 
where  they  are  found. 

Deserts  of  sand,  covering  tracts  more  or  less  extensive,  such  as 
those  in  South  Africa,  and  in  the  Zahara,  stretching  in  a  vast 
belt,  from  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  the  desert  of  Lybia ;  the  sandy 
plains  of  Arabia,  Germany,  and  Russia — ^the  great  desert  at  the 
foot  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  all  similar  deposits,  in  situa- 


*  The  rock,  in  Horeb,  fhtt,  bong  nmttm  by  tfie  rod,  gave  foi^  witer,  ii,  acoor^ 
diag  to  Sraw,  a  bowlder  of  granite. 
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tioiM  where  no  existing  causes  coutd  leave  them^  are,  with  great 
propriety,  referred  to  the  deluge. 

The  dihnriai  waters  appear  to  have  transported  and  arranged 
these  masses,  by  sedimentary  deposition,  and  that  they  had  suffi- 
cient power  to  roll  even  bowlder  stones  and  diqointed  columns* 
to  great  distances,  is  sufficiently  evident,  from  what  we  know  of 
the  energy  of  torrents  in  our  own  time. 

Beds  of  sand,  gravel,  clay,  loam,  pebbles  and  bowlders  are 
found  to  compose  th^  loose  materials  of  every  country,  and  they 
invariably  exhibit  the  appearance  of  deposition  from  water, 
sometimes  tranquil,  sometimes  more  or  less  agitated. 

The  effects  of  the  devastation  which  every  where  marked  the 
rise  of  the  deluge,  were  in  a  considerable  degree  veiled,  by  tbe 
gradual  depositions  of  sedimentary  matter  that  took  place  during 
the  decline  of  the  waters.  The  history  informs  us  that  the  waters 
rose  forty  days,  prevailed  one  hundred  and  fifty  days,  and  gradu- 
ally retired  during  six  months,  thus  affording  a  long  period,  of 
comparative  tranquillity,  for  the  arrangement  of  the  universal 
sedimentary  beds  which  we  now  see. 

As  at  the  termination  of  the  first  ocean,  there  must  have  been 
a  multitude  of  local  lakes,  determined,  by  the  basin  shape,  so  often 
traced  by  contiguous  hills  and  high  grounds ;  in  these,  sepa- 
rate and  independent  deposits  were  doubtless  going  on,  for  a 
length  of  time,  even  afler  the  earth  began  to  be  repeopled. 
Those  lakes  that  had  no  permanent  supply  of  water,  would,  of 
course  be  exhausted  by  soakage  and  by  evaporation:  others 
would  burst  their  barriers,  or  gradually  wear  them  down  and  re- 
new the  diluvial  ravages,  during  their  escape ;  while  those  only 
would  be  perennial,  which  were  fed  by  streams  or  springs. 

Many  valleys  of  denudation,  as  they  are.  called  by  Prof.  Buck* 
land,  were-probably  produced  by  the  deluge  of  Noah.    Such  val- 


*  Such  as  the  columns  of  trap,  sometimes  of  enormous  size,  which  are  found  scat- 
tered, up  and  down,  through  the  great  Connecticut  Talley,  often  at  a  great  distance 
from  their  parent  ridges.  The  most  remariuible  case  in  this  range,  is  ten  milef  west 
of  Hartford,  on  the  Albany  turnpike. — Bee  Tour  to  Quebec. 
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leys  are  conspicuously  seen  in  the  South  of  England :  similar 
strata  are  found  capping  contiguous  hilb,  projecting  at  their 
sides,  and  running  beneath  their  foundations ;  a  curve  or  hollow 
having  been  scooped  out  between,  thus  indicating  the  efiects  of 
great  rushing  torrents,  attended  perhaps  by  convulsions,  that 
more  or  less,  broke  up  the  superficial  strata.* 

It  is  not  intended  that  all  valleys  were  produced  in  this  man* 
ner ;  many  doubtless  were  thus  formed^  and  many  more  were 
deepened  and  modified,  but  a  multitude  of  them  were  probably 
among  the  original  features  of  the  planet,  or  produced  by  early 
convulsions. 

What  has  been  said  of  diluvium  is  not  intended  to  exclude  the 
idea  of  alluvium.  This  is  forming  at  aU  times  by  the  action  of 
causes  now  in  fiiU  operation,  and  many  instances  of  great  effects  of 
this  kind  might  be  cited ;  as  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  in  many  other  embouchures,  in  bays  or  sea  coasts, 
lake  shores,  &c.   On  this  subject  it  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge*! 

2.  Animal  and  vegetable  bodies  covered  by  diluvium. 

A.  Human  Remains. 

Are  there  any  remains  of  the  human  race  covered  by  the  di- 
luvium ?  Until  very  recently,  it  has  been  confidently  answered 
that  none  have  been  found.  The  human  skeletons  discovered  ui 
tufaceous  limestone  both  in  Gaudaloupe,  (Phil.  Trans,  of  Lond.,) 
and  more  recently  in  Brazil,  (Phila.  Trans.)  being  arranged  in 
uniform  order,  parallel,  sloping,  and  with  their  heads  all  one  way, 
were  doubtless  deposited  in  this  manner  for  burial. 

Those  at  Gaudaloupe,  being  situated  where  the  tide  ebbs  and 
flows  over  them,  were  evidently  in  a  more  elevated  situation  with 
respect  to  water  when  they  were  interred  than  now ;  and  water 
has  probably  been  the  agent,  by  means  of  which,  the  tufaceous 
rock  has  been  formed  around  them.  The  circumstances  of  those 
in  Brazil  indicate  that  water  has  stood  over  them  also,  but  they 


*  See  this  subject  ably  investigated  and  illustrated  in  tbe  Reliqui«  Dilavianc. 
t  See  Dr.  H.  H.  Hayden's  interesting  geological  essays. 
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are  several  miles  from  the  present  sea,  and  the  peculiar  arrange- 
ment and  other  circumstances  of  both  deposits,  indicate  that  the 
bodies  were  interred  with  the  rights  of  sepulture,  and  of  course 
that  they  cannot  be  diluvial  relics.  For  our  present  purpose,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  discuss  these  facts  any  farther. 

If  there  be  any  human  remains,  hitherto  ascertained,  that  may 
be  referred  to  the  diluvial  catastrophe,  they  are,  perhaps,  those 
discovered  in  the  cavern  of  Durfort,  in  France,*  and  in  the  quar- 
ries of  Kosrutz,  in  Germany.  It  would  appear  possible,  perhaps 
probable,  that  the  human  remains  found  in  these  situations,  were 
deposited  there  by  the  deluge.  Such  discoveries  may  be,  here- 
afler,  mattiplied.  They  should  be  received  with  caution ;  but 
they  cannot  fail  to  be  acceptable,  both  to  the  friends  of  geology 
and  of  the  early  scripture  history. 

When  it  is  considered,  that,  excepting  straggling  colonies^ 
scattered  here  and  there,  in  remoter  countries,  the  human  family, 
at  the  time  of  the  deluge,  had  probably,  not  extended  far  beyond 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Euphrates,  the  Tigris  and  other  vicinal 
Asiatic  countries ;  that  even  those  countries,  may  not  have  been, 
at  that  time,  very  populous ;  that  many  of  the  corpses  may  have 
been  swept  into  the  ocean,  many  more  buried  deep  in  diluvium 
or  in  accidental  cavities  and  fissures ;  that  those  countries,  being 
without  curiosity  and  without  science;  and  under  an  arbitrary 
and  jealous  government,  there  is  little  probability,  that  discover- 
ies relating  to  the  extirpated  human  family,  would  be  made,  or, 
if  made  accidentally,  that  the  remains  would  be  regarded,  by 
the  ignorant  and  incurious  inhabitants,  in  any  other  light,  than 
those  foupd  in  burying  grounds. 

tinder  a  diSerent  sway,  it  k  not,  perhaps,  improbable,  that  di- 
luvial human  bones  may  hereafter  be  found  in  Asia;  but  under 
present  circumstances,  their  absence  does  not  operate,  in  any  de- 
gree, against  the  reality  of  the  deluge,  attested  as  it  is,  by  so 
many  geological  facts,  as  well  as  by  the  history. 


•  Peim,  Vol.  II.  p  m. 
12 
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B.  Remains  of  Aninuds  and  Vegetables. 

These  are  very  numerous  and  equally  unquestionable. 

We  would  by  no  means  insist,  that  every  skeleton  and  bone, 
found  in  diluvium,  was  buried  there  by  the  grand  catastrophe. 
We  are  willing  to  allow  a  reasonable  number,  and  all  that  can  on 
probable  evidence  be  thus  referred,  to  mere  accidents,  and  to  di- 
luvium or  alluvium,  of  a  more  modem  date  than  that  of  the 
deluge.* 

Single  bones^  parts  of  skeletons^  and  entire  skeletons  of  the 
larger  animalsj  often  of  extinct  species^  but  mostly  of  kmoum  ge- 
nera, are  found  abundantly  in  the  diluvium  of  all  countries,  where 
curiosity  and  intelligence  exist. 

Whales,  sharks  and  other  fishes ;  crocodiles  and  other  am- 
phibia; the  mammoth  6r  the  extinct  elephant;  species  of  ele- 
phants, nearly  or  quite  like  those  of  modern  times;  the  rhinoceros, 
the  hippopotamus ;  hyenas,  tigers,  deer,  horses ;  various  species  of 
the  bovine  family,  and  a  multitude  more,  are  found  buried  in  the 
diluvium,  at  a  greater  or  less  depth ;  and  in  most  instances,  un- 
der circumstances  indicating  that  they  were  buried  by  the  same 
catastrophe,  which  destroyed  them ;  namely,  a  sudden  and  vio- 
lent deluge. 

The  interesting  and  instructive  geological  essays  of  Dr.  H.  H. 
Hayden,  may  be  consulted,  for  a  series  of  facts,  relating  to  the 
diluvium  of  the  Atlantic  portion  of  the  middle  and  southern  states 
of  North  America.  It  appears,  that  under  this  diluvium,  there  is 
buried  a  great  quantity  of  the  bones  of  whales,  sharks,  porpoises, 
mammoths,  Asiatic  elephants  and  other  large  animals,  along  with 
numerous  trees,  sometimes  with  their  fruit.    Layers  of  roarioe 


*  We  are  not  unwilling  to  concede  every  hict,  that  cin  fairly  be  claimed,  by  tbe 
ingenious  writer,  who  would  have  the  inhumed  remains  of  elephanti  and  o&er  large 
animals,  refer^  to  the  celebration  of  Roman  and  Tartarian  games,  and  to  their  war- 
like movements;  but  he  must  not  demand  too  much.  What  Roman  or  Moogul 
Tartar  emperor,  ever  marched  armies  or  held  his  court  in  either  of  the  Americas,  on 
Uie  Ohio,  in  New  Jersey  and  New  York,  or  at  Cheshire,  near  New  Haven,  and  hi 
innumerable  other  places,  where  the  bones  of  the  mammoth  and  of  other  gigantic 
animals  have  been  found? 
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mud,  are  also  found,  deep  beneath  the  diluviute,  below  the  pres- 
ent low  water  mark. 

There  are  also  vast  quantities  of  ^ells,  and  especially  of  a  gi- 
gantic oyster,  in  many  parts  of  the  southern  states.  They  are 
found,  not  only  in  digging  for  wells,  but  they  form  vast  beds  in 
various  places.  . 

One  of  the  largest  beds  on  the  eastern  continent,  is  near  Tours, 
in  Prance ;  it  is  twenty  seven  miles  long  and  twenty  feet  thick. 

But  the  beds  of  the  southern  states  far  exceed  this.  A  stra- 
tum, on  the  whole  continuous,  although  mixed,  more  or  less, 
with  the  general  diluvmm,  and  other  materials  of  the  country, 
has  been  traced  from  the  Eutaw  springs,  in  South  Carolina,  to 
the  Chickasaw  country ;  six  hundred  miles  in  length,  by  ten,  or 
from  that  to  one  hundred,  in  breadth.* 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  many  of  the  beds  of  oyster 
shells  which  have  been  attributed  to  the  aboriginal  Indians  of 
this  country  are  diluvial  deposits. 

The  bones  and  skeletons  of  large  animals,  especially  of  the 
mammoth,  are  found  in  wide  dispersion,  and  in  very  remote 
countries;  in  both  Americas,  in  Europe  and  in  Asia.  Ih  northern 
Asia,  the  tusks  of  the  extinct  elephant,  are  discovered  in  the  diluvial 
banks  of  almost  every  river,  and  the  ivory  is  found  in  such  abund- 
ance, as  to  be  a  regular  article  of  commerce.  An  enormous  car- 
case,! of  the  northern  or  Asiatic  elephant,  a  few  years  since,  by 
the  gradual  thawing  of  the  frozen  bank,  in  which  it  was  imbed- 
ded, high  above  the  water,  fell  down  and  exhibited  the  flesh  in 
foil  preservation ;  the  long  bristly  hair  and  vast  massy  hide,  re- 
quiring a  large  number  of  men,  to  carry  it,  aiTorded  proof  irre- 
fragable, of  the  existence  of  the  animal  in  those  rigorous  climates, 
and  of  his  sudden  extinction,  inhumation  and  congelation,  with 
so  little  interval  of  time,  that  putrefaction  had  not  commenced, 
and  has  not  since  taken  place,  during  a  long  succession  of  ages. 

Indeed,  there  is  but  one  view  which  appears  to  carry  with  it 
the  least  probability,  as  to  the  cause  of  the  wide  dispersion  and 


*  Mr.  Finch  in  American  Journal  of  Science,  Vol.  VII.  p.  40. 
t  Notef  to  Cuvier*!  Introductory  Ditcourte. 
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sepulture  of  the  gigantic  races ;  especially  of  extinct  animals  in 
the  various  quarters  of  the  world.  It  seeros  evidently  to  have 
beeu  the  work  of  the  deluge,  which  at  once  drowned,  and  in  ma- 
ny instances,  extinguished  whole  races  of  animals,  and  buried 
their  bodies  in  the  wreck  of  the  planet  with  which  those  waters 
were  evidently  filled.  Such  a  scene  of  awful  devastation,  was  as 
well  fitted  to  produce  these  effects,  as  it  was  ill  adapted,  to  the 
comparatively  tranquil  life  and  death  of  the  successive  genera- 
tions of  marine  and  aqueous  animals,  that  peopled  the  early  ocean 
in  its  middle  and  later  stages.  Organized  remains  are  (bund  at 
very  high  levels,  not  only  mineralized  but  loose  or  in  diluvium, 
thus  proving  the  prevalence  of  the  ocean,  at  different  periods. 

It  is  said  that  the  skeleton  of  a  whale  lies  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain  Sandhorn,  on  the  coast  of  the  northern  sea.  The 
mountain  is  three  thousand  feet  high,  and  there  is  no  cause  that 
could  have  conveyed  the  whale  to  that  elevation,  except  a  deluge 
rising  to  that  height.* 

So  late  as  June  1824,  the  remains  of  a  whale  were  found  on 
the  westernmost  Stappen,  a  mountain  in  Finmarck,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  eight  hundred  feet  above  the  ocean.  The  specimens 
which  were  reported  to  be  vertebrae,  were  lost  by  shipwreck  on 
their  passage  to  England.  Similar  remains  are  said  to  exist  also 
in  North  Fugeloe,  another  mountain  in  those  regions.! 

It  is  common  to  find  trees  and  their  members  in  the  diluvium, 
and  also  in  the  known  alluvium  of  rivers,  &c.  In  general,  they 
are  not  much  altered ;  sometimes  they  are  partially  bituminized 
or  verge  towards  lignite,  or  perhaps  are  really  lignite  ;  at  other 
times,  they  are  penetrated  by  acids  and  saline  substances,  and 
metallic  minerals,  as  pyrites,  are  occasionally  formed  upon  them. 

It  has  been  already  said  that  there  is  no  difference  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  operations  by  which  diluvium  and  alluvium  are  produ- 
ced, and  that  we  must  resort  to  an  induction  of  particulars  in  order 
to  enable  us  to  distinguish  between  them,  but  in  most  situations, 
especially  those  that  are  remote  from  rivers  and  moving  waters, 
there  is  very  little  occasion  for  hesitation,  in  forming  an  opinion* 


•  Penn,  Vol.  II.  pa.  808.  t  Ibid. 
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Extinction  of  Animal  Races  by  the  Deluge. 

We  cannot  reasonably  doubt,  that  many  of  the  skeletons  and 
bones  of  the  animal  races,  which  we  find  buried  in  ancient  dilu- 
vium, in  caverns,  and  in  fissures  in  rocks,  were  covered  by  the 
wreck  and  sediment  of  the  deluge ;  others  have  evidently  been 
covered  since,  by  ordinary  or  extraordinary  events,  and  our  decis- 
ion, as  to  the  era  to  which  we  are  to  assign  them,  respectively, 
must  depend  on  the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case. 

But,  is  it  necessary  to  suppose,  that  all  the  extinct  races  of 
large  animals,  found  in  diluvium,  were  destroyed  at  the  deluge  ? 
If  the  account  of  the  animals  that  were  preserved  in  the  ark,  is 
to  be  understood  so  strictly,  as  to  include  every  genus  and  every 
species^  then  we  need  make  no  other  variation  in  our  conclusions, 
than  that,  while  all  the  animals,  except  a  few  individuals  of  each 
species,  perished  in  the  deluge ;  and  therefore,  their  remains  may 
be  naturally  found  in  ancient  diluvium ;  some  genera  and  species, 
of  which  the  representatives  were  preserved  in  the  ark,  with  the 
other  animals,  have  perished  since,  by  unknown  causes,  so  that 
their  races  have  disappeared  entirely  from  the  earth.  There  can 
be  no  objection  to  this  admission — it  does  not  weaken,  at  all,  our 
view  of  the  peculiar  and  destroying  eflfects  of  the  deluge.^  While 
we  make  this  remark,  we  must  not  however  forget,  that  the  fish 
are  not  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  deluge.  The  obvious 
answer  to  this  is,  that  being  tenants  of  the  waters,  they  might 
well  be  left  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

Whatever  difficulties  may  arise,  from  the  universal  prevalence 
of  a  stormy,  agitated  ocean,  (at  least  stormy  and  agitated  during  its 
rise,  although  comparatively  pacific  after  it  had  attained  its  height. 


*  AlUiougfa  it  appears  to  me  nearly  certain,  that  most  of  the  mastodons  perished  at 
tbe  deluge,  I  have  no  objection  to  admitting,  that  some  of  them,  whose  skeletons  are 
(bund,  may  have  perished  before,  or  since  that  event  Those  that  are  buried  in  an- 
cient diluvium,  as  that  whose  remains  were  recenfly  discovered  near  New  Haven, 
in  the  gravel  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  the  old  red  sandstone  rock,  were 
clearly  antediluvian,  and  probably  destroyed  by  the  deluge ;  while  some  that  have 
been  discovered,  foundered  in  salt  Ucks  and  marshes,  may  have  perished  by  miring, 
at  catUe  do  at  the  present  day. 
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and  during  Hb  decline,)  an  ocean  filled  wkh  the  wreck  of  the  sor- 
face,  turbid  with  mud,  and  unfiiendly  to  the  preservation  even  of 
fishes,  especially,  as  they  include  the  species,  both  of  salt  and 
fi-esh  water,  and  therefore  of  widely  different  habits :  we  may 
suppose,  that  a  few  might  still  escape  destruction,  and  thus  pre- 
serve the  races,  although  the  greater  number  evidently  perished, 
along  with  the  land  animals.  As  might  be  expected  therefore, 
we  find  the  skeletons  of  large  fishes,  (whales,  sharks,  &c.)  buried 
in  ancient  diluvium,  or  grounded  on  high  mountains^  especially 
where  cold  and  ice  have  aided  in  preserving  the  remains  from 
decomposition.* 

Preservaikm  of  Vegeiablet. 

Without  supposing  that  the  ark  was  a  green  house,  or  a  repoa- 
itory  of  antediluvian  seeds,  it  would  perhaps  not  appear  incredible, 
that  Noah,  so  long  warned  of  the  approaching  catastrophe,  which 
was  to  tear  away  the  soil,  and  root  up  the  forests  by  the  force  of 
rushing  waters,  should  have  preserved  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant esculent  plants  and  seeds ;  a  degree  of  care  not  exceeding 
that  which  is  exercised  by  every  leader  of  a  colony,  when  passing 
over  seas  to  a  new  abode.  But,  however  this  may  have  been, 
there  is  no  serious  difiiculty  in  believing,  that  in  an  ocean,  which, 
firom  its  magnitude  and  depth,  was  probably  never  warmed  to 
that  degree  that  favors  germination,  or  vegetable  decomposition: 
seeds  of  almost  every  kind,  may  have  floated,  uninjured,  during 
the  short  period  of  a  year,  (for  we  know  that  seeds  and  ,seed 
vessels,  are  actually  floated  fi-om  continent  to  continent,  withoat 
losing  their  germinating  powers,)  and  when  the  waters  subsided, 
they  would  of  course,  at  least  those  that  were  in  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, again  shoot  and  grow. 

We  know  also  that  seeds  lie  uninjured  in  the  earth  for  many 
years,  for  every  movement  of  the  soil  in  cultivation  is  sure,  after 
a  little  repose,  to  bring  up  a  new  crop  of  plants,  and  successive 


*  W«doiiotrefiMrtDi«iBiiiiMof  fidMiAthesolidnM^  whieh  oMmMly  belPiV 
to  ^  fint  oeeaa. 
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crops  spring  up  spontaneously,  on  the  same  ground,  even  when 
left  untilled  from  year  to  year. 

It  is  obvious  also,  that  the  roots  of  plants  and  trees,  would 
again  strike  into  the  ground  and  vegetate  anew,  as  soon  as  the 
waters  were  sufficiently  withdrawn,  and  the  kindly  influence  of 
the  sun  was  felt. 

There  seems  therefore  no  serious  difficulty  in  the  restoration  of 
▼egetation  to  the  earth,  after  the  deluge.* 

The  loose  materials  by  which  the  surface  was  coTered,  were  a 
mixture  of  all  preceding  soils,  and  therefore  fitted  for  the  imme- 
diate renewal  of  vegetation.  Horticulture  and  agriculture,  espe- 
cially the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  (which  needs  Uttle  besides  sand, 
and  sun,  and  moisture,  to  make  it  grow,)  might  therefore  have 
been  resumed  immediately.  As  vegetation  increased,  the  soil 
would  of  course  improve  im  fertiUty,  by  a  natural  process  of  ma- 
nuring. 

SUBSIDENCE  OF  THE  DILUVIAL  OCEAN. 

The  retiring  waters  of  the  Noachic  deluge  occupied  half  a  year 
in  their  descent ;  and  thus  time  was  allowed,  for  that  gradual  and 
comparatively  tranquil  deposit  and  arrangement  of  the  ruins  of 
the  surface,  of  which  we  every  where  find  the  most  decisive  evi- 
dence.! 


*  Nor  does  the  dilayial  action,  violent  as  we  have  sapposed  It  to  be,  neu$$arUy 
iw^ijf  Uie  eztirpatioD  of  evenf  plant;  an  olive  may  have  been  phieked  from  the  tree 
to  piace,  protected  by  some  peculiar  circumstances  of  situatioo. 

t  TaJdng  tlie  Himmaleh  mountains  as  the  measure  of  the  height  of  the  deluge,  it 
fell  at  the  rate  of  about  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  twenty- four  hours,  or  a  little 
less  than  six  feet  in  an  hour — which,  although  a  rapid  descent  ibr  a  common  tide,  was 
slow,  compared  with  the  ascent  of  the  diluvial  waters ;  a  partial  deluge,  pervading 
die  eardi  for  a  year,  could  not  have  happened ;  it  must  have  flowed  all  round  the 
globe.  Statical  principles  fiurbid  us  to  suppose  that  it  was  accumulated  over  a  part  of 
the  world,  and  not  over  the  whole.  I  know  not  on  what  authority,  physical  or  his- 
torical, any  person  is  permitted  to  say,  that  its  elevation  was  less,  than  to  cover  *'all 
Am  high  hlUe  aiid  mmmtaine  under  the  whole  heaven." 
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Nothing  in  geology  has  struck  me  with  more  interest,  than  the 
beautiful  arrangement,  in  strata,  of  the  beds  of  sand,  gravel,  clay, 
loam  and  pebbles,  which  may  be  observed  in  every  country.  A 
section  of  a  bank  of  any  of  these  deposits — or  better  still,  an 
avulsion  or  fall,  which  leaves  the  stratification  exposed,  without 
being  obscured,  by  the  rubbish,  produced  by  digging,  or  by  the 
sliding  of  loose  sand — never  fails  to  exhibit  the  effects  of  sedi- 
mentary deposit ;  sometimes  horizontal — sometimes  inclined  at 
various  angles,  great  or  small — sometimes  undulatory,  and  re- 
cording, in  a  language  that  cannot  be  misunderstood,  the  effects 
of  subsiding  water.  The  beds  are  not  always  in  the  order  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  parts.  Sometimes  coarser  gravel,  or  even  peb- 
bles, will  form  a  layer,  above  fine  sand,  and  then  perhaps  the  or- 
der will  be  reversed,  indicating  that  there  were  currents,  and 
these,  relenting  and  increasing,  alternately,  as  they  were  impell- 
ed, probably  by  tides  or  storms,  so  t(iat  coarser  or  finer  materials 
were  transported  and  deposited,  as  the  waters  were  more  or  less 
agitated ;  for  currents  must  have  existed  to  the  last.  Could  these 
Sedimentary  deposits  be  now  all  removed,  we  should  see  the 
naked,  scarred,  and  devastated  skeleton  of  the  planet,  exhibiting 
the  most  decisive  proof  that  it  had  been  swept  by  violence,  of 
which  we  find  evident  marks  in  the  scratches  and  furrows,  found 
in  the  fixed  rocks,  that  are  covered  by  diluvium. 

If  a  section  of  the  deepest  diluvium  could  be  made  quite  down 
to  the  solid  rock,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
magnitude  of  the  parts  would  correspond  with  the  depth,  and  the 
larger  fragments  ^f  these  loose  materials  would  often  be  found 
at  the  bottom.  This  does  not  render  it  improbable,  that  bowl- 
der stones  should  be  occasionally  deposited  on  the  surface,  es- 
pecially when  they  are  found  on  the  firmer  materials,  or  on 
rocky  ledges. 

SUBSIDENCE  OF  THE  PRIMITIVE  OCEAN. 

If  it  was  necessary  that  the  diluvial  ocean  should  retire  with 
moderation,  it  was  indispensable  that  the  primitive  ocean  should 
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decline  with  extreme  slowness,  in  order  to  give  time  for  the  various 
arrangements  of  firm  materials,  which  were  going  on,  and  for  the 
consolidation  of  the  fragmentary  and  petrifaction  rocks,  with 
their  extraneous  contents  of  organized  bodies,  both  vegetable  and 
animal.  We  have  no  reason  to  suppose,  that  there  was  any  mi- 
raculous interference  to  get  rid  of  the  water,  and  indeed  the  in- 
oumerable  marine  races,  found  in  the  rocks,  prove  its  presence, 
during  the  gradual  progress  of  their  lives,  death,  and  sepulture. 
A  rapid  retreat  of  the  waters  would  have  been  entirely  inconsis- 
tent with  this  state  of  things;  it  could  have  produced  no  other  than 
the  most  destructive  effects,  and,  instead  of  fitting  the  earth  to  be- 
come the  abode  of  living  beings,  and  of  man,  their  lord,  would 
have  exhibited  only  a  scene  of  the  most  frightful  devastation,  and 
a  long  time  must  have  passed  after  the  event,  before  it  could 
have  become  habitable. 

As  the  waters  of  the  primeval  ocean,  after  the  mountains  and 
hills  began  to  be  uncovered,  would  be  pent  up  and  forced  into 
sluices  and  narrow  passes,  the  rapidity  and  devastating  effects  of 
the  currents  would  have  been  greatly  augmented,  and  for  a  time 
progressively  so,  as  the  waters  descended.^ 


*  It  b  obvious,  Uiat  the  retreat  of  the  waters  could  not,  upon  physical  laws,  hare 
been  so  rapid,  as  to  have  been  compassed,  with  safety,  to  the  surface,  within  three 
natural  days,  the  period  that  must  be  allotted  to  it  by  those  who  understand  the  ac- 
count of  the  time  in  the  common  sense ;  for  two  days  had  passed,  before  the  tops  of 
Uie  mountains  appeared,  and  every  thing  was  finished  on  the  evening  of  the  fifth 
day,  at  least,  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  ground  was  dry  enough,  to  be  fitted  for  the 
reception  of  man,  and  of  the  terrestrial  animals,  which  were  created  the  next  day. 

Now  the  Himmaleh  mountains  are  nearly  twenty-six  thousand  feet  high  ;  proba- 
bly, they  were  then  considerably  higher,  perhaps  twenty-seven  thousand;  as  every 
fhhig  on  the  surface,  indicates' that  the  mountains  have  been  much  degraded  by  the 
wear  of  time.  The  drainage  of  the  earth,  to  have  been  accomplished  in  three  days, 
upon  the  suppositioo  of  twenty-seven  thousahd  feet  elevation,  would  have  required 
a  deacent  of  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  in  an  hour,  or  nine  thousand  in 
twenty-four  hours ;  or,  if  these  mountains  were  only  twenty -six  thousand  feet  high, 
tbe  drainage  must  have  been  at  the  rate  of  more  than  three  hundred  and  sixty  feet 
in  an  hour,  or  over  eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  in  twenty-fiNir  hours, 
or  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  feet  in  the  time  of  the  descent  of  a  com- 
moDtide. 

13 
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The  difficulty  would  not  be  diminished  by  the  supposition  that 
the  mountains  were  elevated  from  the  bottom  of  the  ancient 
ocean,  for,  if  they  rose  within  the  time  of  a  few  days,  the  effects 
on  the  waters  would  have  been  still  more  violent ;  if  they  were 
rising  gradually  during  an  indefinitely  long  period,  this  supposition 
concedes  the  very  point  in  discussion.  Every  geological  theory 
supposes  the  mountains  to  have  been  in  existence,  before  the 
earth  was  habitable,  and  the  Mosaic  history  necessarily  implies 
the  same  fact. 

XXX.— VOLCANOS.* 

Among  the  physical  phenomena  of  our  planet,  none  arrest  the 
attention  of  its  inhabitants  more  forcibly,  than  those  connected 
with  earthquakes  and  volcanos.  These  tremendous  displays  of 
power  cannot  fail  to  interest  even  barbarous  nations,  who  consid- 
er volcanic  craters  as  the  residence  of  demons,  and  their  erup* 
tions  as  the  demonstrations  of  their  anger,  and  as  the  means  em- 
ployed by  them  to  spread  destruction.  The  missionaries  in 
Owyhee,  (Hawaii,)!  have  given  us  a  very  interesting  account  of 
the  goddess  Pele,  and  of  the  highly  poetical  mythology,  which  the 
natives  have  built  upon  her  supposed  dominion. 

It  is  not  surprising,  that  such  terrific  appearances  should  be 
imputed  by  barbarians,  to  the  agency  of  a  local  deity,  and  that 
the  visitations  of  earthquakes  and  volcanos,  shpuld  be  regarded 
as  malignant  and  vindictive  inflictions. 

Much  of  the  poetical  machinery  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
was  fabricated  out  of  physical  phenomena.  The  struggles  of  the 
Titans,  buried  beneath  the  mountains,  by  the  anger  of  the  gods, 
were  assigned  by  poetry,  as  the  causes  of  the  earthquakes  of  Ita- 
ly, and  Vulcan  and  the  Cyclops,  according  to  the  annals  of  fa- 


*  This  introductory  notice  of  volcanos,  is  taken,  principally,  from  the  Am.  Journal 
of  Science,  Vols.  XIII.  and  XIV.  having  been  prepared  by  the  editor  of  that,  and 
the  author  of  the  present  work. 

t  See  Ellis'  Tour,  and  the  analysis  of  it,  Vol.  XI.  p.  1.  of  the  American  Joanial. 
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ble,  forged  their  thunder  bolts  in  the  bowels  of  Etna  and  of  the 
neighboring  Lipari  islands. 

But  in  modern  times,  since  the  exact  sciences  have  received 
80  much  attention,  volcanos  have  been  studied  with  a  philosoph- 
ical spirit.  Sir  WilUam  Hamilton,  Spallanzani,  Ordinaire,  Bries- 
lak,  Brocchi,  Humboldt,  Von  Buch,  Beudant,  Mackenzie,  Monti- 
celli,  De  la  Torre,  Bory  St.  Vincent,  Webster,  Scrope,  Daubeny, 
and  others,  have  given  us  accurate  statements  of  facts,  and  have 
reasoned  upon  them,  with  direct  reference  to  the  present  state  of 
physical  science. 

To  Mr.  Scrope,  and  Professor  Daubeny,  we  are  particularly 
indebted,  for  recent  and  very  valuable  observations  and  discus- 
sions. Mr.  Scrope  published,  in  1 826,  his  Considerations  on 
Volcanos,^^  and,  more  recently,  his  Memoir  on  the  Geology  of 
Central  France/^  Professor  Daubeny  has  also  very  recently  pub- 
lished his  ^  Description  of  active  and  extinct  Volcanos.^^ 

All  these  works  are  of  great  value,  and  as  they  have  not  been 
republished  in  this  country,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  refer  the 
reader,  who  may  not  possess  the  original  works,  to  very  full  anal- 
yses of  them,  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteentli  volumes  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Science. 

While  we  entertain  and  express  the  highest  respect  for  the  au- 
thors of  the  works  alluded  to  above,  we  wish  to  be  understood, 
to  attach  the  principal  value  to  their  precise,  methodized,  and 
copious  statemefits  of  facts ;  with  most  of  their  conclusions  we 
do,  indeed,  fully  agree,  but  there  are  theoretical  points  in  these 
discussions,  which  will  probably  never  be  settled,  and  about 
which  there  will  continue  to  be  a  diversity  of  opinion. 

Definition  of  a  Volcano. 

Professor  Daubeny  states  the  following  distinction  betweeo 
active  and  extinct  volcanos — the  former  includes  all  those  which 
have  been  eruptive  at  any  time  since  the  existence  of  authentic 
records — the  latter,  those  that  have,  within  the  same  limits  of 
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time,  exhibited  oo  signs  of  activity,  altboogb  ineontestaUy  of  tht 
same  origin. 

Thos,  althoagfa  a  moontain  should  not  exhibit  a  crater,  and 
the  usual  figure  and  stratification  of  a  volcano,-^  its  matehak 
have  ^a  vitreous  aspect  and  fiactnre,  together  with  a  cellular 
structure— cells  generally  empty,  and-  elongated  in  the  same  di- 
rection, and,  if  they  have  a  glazed,  internal  appearance,^^  there 
need  be  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  that  the  materials  are  of 
volcanic  origin. 

1.  Extinct  Vdcanoi  of  France  and  Germany. 

Much  philosophical  scepticism  formerly  existed  with  respect  to 
extinct  volcanos.  They  were  vaguely  referred  to,  but  without 
decisive  proof  of  their  real  volcanic  origin ;  and  many  persons, 
very  imperfectly  qualified  to  judge  of  such  questions,  were  sufii* 
ciently  inclined  to  infer  the  existence  of  volcanos  of  former  ages, 
wherever  they  saw  a  conical  hill,  or  almost  any  hill,  with  a  hol- 
low on  its  summit,  and  porous  stones,  of  whatever  kind,  were  re- 
ferred to  a  similar  origin.  It  was  a  very  imposing  and  subKme 
idea,  that  volcanic  fire,  still  active  in  our  planet,  and  still  bursting 
forth,  in  many  places,  with  destructive  energy,  had,  in  ages  long 
past,  exerted  agencies  still  more  extensive— covering  provinces 
with  ruins,  and  operating,  even  in  the  bed  of  the  primeval  oceansi 
The  speculation  seemed,  however,  to  claim  quite  as  much  affini- 
ty with  poetical,  as  with  philosophical  conceptions,  and,  it  was 
not  till  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  that  the  subject  of  extinct 
volcanos  began  to  be  investigated  with  accuracy  and  skill. 

The  much  disputed  country  of  Auvergne,  Velay,  and  Viverais, 
in  France,  has  been  often  visited,  and  examined  by  able  geolo- 
gists, and  we  believe,  that  within  a  few  years  past,  no  one  of  them 
has  left  that  region,  without  being  convinced  that  it  is  of  volcanic 
origin.  The  celebrated  geologist,  D^Aubuisson,  visited  the  coun- 
try in  question,  with  the  strongest  belief,  that  he  should  find  this 
district  of  Neptunian  origin,  but  he  returned  a  convert  to  the  op- 
posite opinion  ;  a  change,  the  more  creditable  to  his  candor,  and 
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to  tbe  vigor  of  his  mind,  because  he  had  before  published  an  able 
and  interesting  treatise,  to  prove  that  basalt,  and  especially  the 
basalt  of  Saxony,  was  of  aqueous  formation. 

The  volcanic  district  of  France,  lies  upon  tbe  river  Rhone, 
nearly  in  the  angle  fornoed  by  it  with  the  Mediterranean,  and 
covers  an  area  nearly  square,  of  from  forty  to  fifty  leagues  in  di- 
ameter. 

We  have  never  visited  that  country,  but  the  evidence  of  its 
volcanic  origin,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Scrope  and  Professor  Daubeny, 
confirming,  extending,  and  giving  precision  to  the  observations  of 
many  previous  writers,  leaves  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  the 
tremendous  subterraneous  agency  of  fire  has  covered  this  fine 
country  with  floods  of  molten  rock ;  no  more  doubt,  indeed, 
than  that  similar  events  have  happened  at  Vesuvius,  Cotopaxi, 
and  iEtna. 

With  the  aid  of  a  fine  series  of  specimens,  from  this  very  tb- 
gion  with  the  full  descriptions  of  the  authors  whom  We  have 
just  named,  and  with  the  noble  atlas — ^geological — geographicaK 
and  picturesque,  of  Mr.  Scrope,  illustrating  the  striking  features 
of  this  interesting  region — we  feel  the  fullest  conviction,  that 
their  conclusions  are  substantially  correct ;  and  we  can  easily  im- 
agine, that  we  see  the  floods  of  lava,  pouring  from  the  now  quiet 
and  cold  craters,  and  that  the  skies  of  that  part  of  France  were 
once  dimmed  by  the  clouds  of  volcanic  ashes,  as  those  of  Italy 
are  at  the  present  day. 

Craters,  regularly  formed,  often  entire,  sometimes  with  the  thin 
and  scorified  edge  of  the  lip  in  fine  preservation,  and  occasional- 
ly of  vast  dimensions ;  here,  black,  rugged  and  scathed  with  fire ; 
there,  overgrown  with  trees,  and  there,  filled  with  water,  forming 
lakes ;  currents  of  lava,  lying  where  they  flowed  fi'om  the  crater, 
or  where  they  burst  from  the  side  or  foot  of  the  ruptured  moim- 
tain,  extending  many  miles,  and  many  leagues,  traceable  directly 
to  their  parent  mountain,  winding  along  the  gorges  and  the  sinu- 


*  Furnished  to  the  cabinet  of  the  American  Geological  Society,  by  our  celebrated 
geologist,  Mr.  William  Maclure, 
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osities  of  the  vallies,  now  and  then  diverted  from  their  course  hf 
rocks,  hills,  and  other  obstacles ;  sometimes  damming  up  rivers, 
whose  courses  they  have  crossed  or  obstructed,  and  thus  forming 
lakes  of  considerable  dimmsions ;  exhibiting  all  the  varieties  of 
lithoid  lava,  from  that  which  is  comfwct  and  rock-like,  to  that 
which  is  porous  and  vesicular  in  an  incipient,  or  in  a  prevailing 
degree ;  crowned  or  mixed  with  slag,  scoriae,  pumice,  olivine  and 
other  exuviee  of  known  and  active  volcanos ;  displaying  frequent* 
ly  a  structure,  now  spherical,  ovoidal  and  concentric ;  now  pris- 
matic and  columnar,  and  fronting  strean^s,  and  bounding  valleys, 
with  ranges  of  columns,  equalling  or  rivalling  the  regularity  of 
the  frimous  colonnades  of  Fingal^i  cave,  and  the  Giant^s  Cause- 
way ;  these  are  a  few  of  the  most  striking  features  of  theae  coun- 
tries, which  are  so  affluent  in  proofs  of  their  igneous  origin,  that 
there  is  nothing  needed,  but  to  select  carefully  and  judiciously, 
those  fects  which  will  be  the  most  decisive,  especially  with  re- 
spect to  minds  not  femiliar  with  such  contemplations. 

The  volcanos  of  the  Auvei|^e,  i&c.  are  regarded  as  of  difl^- 
ent  ages ;  some  af^iear  to  have  been  active  b^re  the  fbrmation 
of  the  present  valleys,  and  some  since ;  where  the  currents  of  la- 
va have  been  cut  through,  by  those  causes  which  formed  the 
present  valleys,  they  are  obviously  older  than  the  vallejrs,  and 
where  these  currents  have  flowed  into  vaHeys,  beds  of  rivers,  dtc 
they  are  as  obviously  of  a  more  recent  date. 

Although  the  local  geographical  names  may  be  supposed  to 
allude  to  the  former  character  of  the  country,  as  Auvergne, 
(Avemus,)  Yallee  d'Enfer,  &c.  still,  it  is  thought  that  these  names 
convey  no  allusion  to  histoiical  events,  but  rather  to  the  actual 
appearance  of  the  surface. 

Although  the  formation  of  these  volcanic  regions  was  anterior 
to  the  records  of  history,  it  was  evidently  in  the  most  recent  por- 
tions, posterior  to  the  existence  of  organized  beings,  which  are 
found  imbedded  in  the  volcanic  tufa. 
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Principal  Volcanic  Phenomena. 

**  They  are  commoDly  preceded  by  earthquakes  of  different  de- 
grees of  intensity  and  duration,  and  with  loud  sounds  or  detona* 
tions,  resembling  the  noise  of  ordnance  and  musketry^  apparently 
produced  by  the  disengagement  of  aeriform  fluids,  and  the  in* 
crease  of  bulk  in  the  fluid  rocks ;  and  their  sounds  are  conveyed 
through  the  solid  earth,  not  by  means  of  the  air.  The  atmos- 
phere, at  this  time,  is  remarked  to  be  in  a  peculiar  state  of  still- 
ness, attended  by  a  sense  of  oppression. 

During  this  period,  also,  springs  are  apt  to  disappear,  so  that 
wells  become  dry ;  and  it  is  known  that  the  extent  of  this  affection 
is  sometimes  very  considerable. 

^  When  the  eruption  first  appears,  it  is  generally  with  sudden 
and  great  violence.  Explosions,  apparently  from  confined  air, 
take  place  with  loud  noises,  and  succeeding  each  other  with  rar 
pidity,  and  often  with  increasing  force ;  the  vent  being,  common- 
ly, the  central  point  or  crater  of  the  mountain.  And  in  its  at- 
tempt to  escape,  this  air  throws  up  fi'agments  of  rock,  which 
sometimes  fall  back  into  the  crater,  and  are  again  repeatedly 
pmjected,  together  with  clouds  of  aqueous  vapor.  And  as  the 
figments  also  are  often  broken  into  small  pieces,  and  even  into 
dust,  this,  uniting  to  the  vapor,  or  mixing  with  it,  produces  dense 
black  clouds,  or  smoke,  often  assuming  the  form  of  a  column  of 
entangled  or  successively  formed  clouds. 

^  Having  arrived  at  certain  height,  this  column  generally 
spreads  laterally  or  horizontally,  forming,  if  the  air  is  calm,  a 
shape,  resembling  that  of  a  pine-tree,  or  if  there  be  wind,  a  hori- 
zontal stream.  Out  of  this  cloud  proceed  lightnings  of  great 
vividness,  while  the  failing  of  the  dust,  added  to  the  density  of 
the  cloud,  produces  darkness  over  the  surrounding  country.  The 
melted  rock  or  lava  now  boils  up  in  the  crater,  and  is  often  so 
thrown  up  into  jets  by  the  extricated  air,  as  to  resemble  flames ; 
and  at  length  it  either  boils  over  the  edge  of  the  crater,  so  as  io 
run  down  the  mountain,  or  else  finds  an  issue  laterally,  by  some 
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crevice,  equally  flowing  down  in  a  streanit  which  holdg  its  course 
as  circumstances  permit,  dowfi  to  the  h>wer  grounds. 

^  In  the  night  this  current  is  luminous ;  but  in  the  day,  it  is 
gmeroHy  obscured  by  vaipors,  or  loses  4t8  light  by  the  cooUag  and 
Uackening  of  the  surface.  There  are  eases,  however,  io  which 
no  torrent  of  lava  occurs,  and  where  no  cUher  rocks  Ihaa  sooriffi 
are  erupted.  The  greatest  period  of  violence  is  geoeraUy  over 
when  the  lava  has  flowed  for  a  little  while,  or  this  is  the  crisis  of 
the  volcano.  But  commoaly,  the  explosioBs  of  fragments  and 
dost  continue  for  «oflne  tiii^^  gradually  dkninisbing,  till  the  whole 
falls  into  a  state  of  quiescence,  and  is  finally  extinguished.  Last- 
ly, it  must  be  noticed,-  that  from  the  action  of  the  volcaao  on  the 
atmosphere,  clouds  ore  generally  formed  ia  it,  which  produce 
falls  of  rain,  often  causing  torrents,  or  even  iaundationa. 

^The  intervals  of  -repose  are  various,  resiohing  in  some  eases 
as  fa^  as  to  many  centuries ;  so  that  cultivatkm  and  population 
are  renewed,  to  he  dispersed  again  at  sone  flitiire  day.  In  these 
intervals  of  repose,  however^  it  is  common  for  vapors  to  continue 
to.be  prodiMfed,  either  from  the^craters,  -or  in  the  ccMirse  of  the 
currents  of  lava ;  and  when  these  are  sulphureous,  they  deposit 
sulphur ;  and  in  other  cases,  from  tlieir  acid  naUire,  they  corrode 
and  decompose  the  rooks  through  which  they  find  a  vent.  What 
are  called  solfataras  add  soufiriires  are  the  result.^^* 

The  display  of  electrical  phenomena  during  vokanic  eruptioiis 
is  oAen  very  brilliant ;  Mr.  Scrope  remarks  that  this  Was  the  -fact 
with  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  in  October,  1822.  '^From  every 
part  of  the  immense  cloud  of  ashes  which  hung  suspended  over 
the  ttiountain,  flashes  of  forked  lightning  -darted  continually. 
They  proceeded  in  greatest  numbers  from  the  edges  of  the  cloud 
,They  did  not  consist,  as  in  the  case  of  a  thunderstorm,  of  a  single 
zigzag  streak  of  light ;  but  a  great  many  coruscations  of  .this  kind 
appeared  suddenly  to  dart  in  many  directions  from  a  central 
point" 


*  Jour.  Roy.  Inst  No.  40,  p.  356. 
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Stromboli  appears  to  have  been  in  ceaseless  activity  for  at  least 
twenty  centuries,  throwing  out,  not  flames  nor  lava,  but  scorisB; 
It  is  most  violent  before  and  during  stormy  weather,  especially  in 
winter,  when  lava  is  said  to  burst  occasionally  from  its  side  into 
the  sea,  heating  it  to  such  a  degree  as  to  destroy  the  fish,  which 
are  cast  on  shore  ready  boiled. 

This  volcano  is  viewed  by  the  fishermen  as  a  weather  glass,  by 
which  they  augur  the  approach  of  tempests. 

The  volcano  in  the  island  of  Nicaragua,  called,  by  the  sailors, 
the  DeviPs  Mouth,  is  said  to  be  constantly  active,  and  this  appears 
to  be  nearly  the  case  also,  with  that  of  Kirauea,  in  the  island  of 
Owyhee,  (Hawaii,)  but  these  instances  are  very  rare. 

Many  volcanos  are  in  a  state  of  moderate  activity,  with  occa- 
sional paroxysms.  Vesuvius  was  in  this  condition  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century  to  October,  1822,  when  there  was 
a  violent  eruption.  A  similar  state  of  things  existed  from  1767 
to  1779,  when  a  violent  eruption  gave  vent  to  the  force. 

^tna  was  eruptive  with  intermediate  agitations  in  1805-9-11 
-12  and  1 9,  but  both  these  volcanos  have  had  periods  of  long  re- 
pose, even  for  centuries. 

Popocatepetl,  in  Mexico,  has  been  active  .ever  since  the  con- 
quest of  Mexico,  and  that  of  Sangay  in  Quito,  has  been  in  inces- 
sant activity  for  about  one  hundred  years. 
;  Mr.  Scrope  mentions  as  instances  of  remarkable  volcanic  par- 
oxysms, those  of  Vesuvius,  A.D.  79,  203,  472,  512,  685,  993, 
1036,  1139,  1306,  1631,  1760,  1794  and  1822. 

^tna,  in  1169,  1329,  1535;  this  latter  eruption  lasted  two 
years  with  terrific  violence,^^  and  occurred  after  a  quiescence  of 
nearly  one  hundred  years. 

TeneriflTe,  in  1704,  1797-8. 

San  Georgio,  one  of  the  Azores,  in  1808. 

Palma,  one  of  the  Canaries,  in  1558,  1646  and  1777. 

Lanzerote,  one  of  the  same  group,  in  1730. 

Kattlagia  Jokul,  in  Iceland,  in  1755,  which  lasted  a  year. 

Skaptar  Jokulil,  in  1783. 
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Violent  eruptions  are  generally  succeeded  by  periods  of  long 
repose,  sometimes  extending  even  to  centuries.  Decomposed 
lava  forms  a  soil  even  in  the  crater,  and  vegetation  springs  up. 

"  All  appearances  of  igneous  action  are  eflaced  ;  forests  grow 
up  and  decay,  and  cultivation  is  carried  on  upon  a  surface,  destin- 
ed, perhaps,  to  be  blown  to  atoms,  and  scattered  to  the  winds, 
when  the  crisis  arrives  for  the  renewal  of  the  volcanic  phenome- 
na. Thus  during  the  quiescent  interval,  between  the  eruptions 
of  1139  and  1306,  the  whole  surface  of  Vesuvius  was  in  cultiva- 
tion, and  pools  of  water  and  chesnut  groves  occupied  the  sides 
and  bottom  of  the  crater ;  as  is  at  present  the  case  with  so  many 
of  the  craters  of  ^tna,  Auvergne,  the  Viverais,  &c. 

Terrific  eruptions  occasionally  break  out  from  mountains  not 
previously  suspected  to  be  of  a  volcanic  nature,  or  in  which  the 
accounts,  of  former  catastrophes  of  this  sort,  existed  but  as  vague 
traditionary  fables.^^ 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  the  explosion  of  an 
entire  volcanic  mountain,  happened  in  1688,  in  the  island  of  Ti- 
mor, one  of  the  Moluccas. 

The  whole  mountain  which  was  before  this  continually  active, 
and  so  high  that  its  light  was  visible,  it  is  said,  three  hundred 
miles  off,  was  blown  up  and  replaced  by  a  concavity  now  con- 
taining a  lake. 

Theories,  suggested  anterior  to  the  discovery  of  Galvanism  and 
the  Metals  of  the  fixed  Alkalies  and  Earths. 

It  is  necessary,  to  occupy  very  little  time,  either  in  reciting 
or  discussing  these  obsolete  theories.  We  wish,  however,  not 
to  treat  them,  or  their  authors,  with  contempt;  for  they  were, 
perhaps,  the  best  that  the  then  existing  state  of  science  pre- 
sented. 

According  to  the  first  and  most  ancient  of  these,  volcanos 
were  attributed  to  the  combustion  of  certain  inflammables;  simi- 
lar to  those  which  exist  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  sulphur,  beds  of  coal,  and  the  like;  and,  in  order  to  ac- 
count for  the  spontaneous  inflammation  of  these  substances,  an 
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appeal  was  oflen  made  to  an  experiment  of  Letnery,  which 
went  to  prove,  that  mixtures  of  sulphur  and  iron,  sunk  in  the 
ground,  and  exposed  to  the  influence  of  humidity,  would  give  out 
sufficient  heat  to  pass  gradually  into  a  state  of  combustion,  and 
to  set  fire  to  any  bodies  that  were  near.'* 

Briesiak  supposed,  that  volcanos  are  produced  by  petroleum, 
collected  in  subterranean  caverns,  and  kindled  in  some  unknown 
way.  Briesiak  has  shewn,  that  petroleum  is  very  abundant  in  th^ 
globe ;  a  conclusion  which  has  been  still  further  extended  by  the 
researches  of  Hon.  George  Knox.*  It  appears,  that  petroleum 
is  found,  abundantly,  in  the  vicinity  of  volcanos,  and  that  it  is  ex- 
haled during  their  eruptions.  The  uniform  presence  of  sulphur 
also,  in  volcanos,  and  its  copious  exhalation,  during  their  state  of 
activity,  seem  to  countenance  the  general  idea,  that  they  may 
arise  from  the  burning  of  combustibles. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  this  theory,  however  plausible, 
appears  untenable. 

1.  The  quantity  of  any  of  the  ordinary  combustibles,  which 
could  be  supposed  to  be  present  in  any  one  place,  would  be  total- 
ly inadequate  to  the  effect  Reasoning,  analogically,  from  our 
knowledge  of  other  parts  of  the  world — what  supply  of  coal,  bitu- 
men, or  sulphur  could  be  adequate  to  sustain  the  fires  of  Vesuvi- 
us, or  of  Etna,  of  Hecia,  of  Cotopaxi,  of  Tenerifie,  of  Sumbawa, 
or  of  Kirauea  I  The  most  powerful  beds  of  coal,  are  but  a  few 
yards  in  thickness,  and  a  few  miles  in  extent.  A  few  capital  ope- 
rations of  any  principal  volcano,  would  soon  destroy  the  greatest 
existing  bed  of  combustibles,  and  instead  of  continuing  from  age 
to  age,  as  many  of  them  do,  all  would  soon  be  exhausted  by  the 
intenseness  of  their  own  energy,  and  the  consumption  of  their 
inadequate  magazines  of  fuel. 

2.  There  are  many  volcanic  countries,  (indeed  most  are  of  this 
description,)  where  the  geological  structure  and  associations  arc 
such,  as  to  forbid  the  existence  of  coal,  the  only  combustible,  suf- 
ficiently abundant  to  countenance  such  a  theory.   We  should 


Se«  Vol.  XII.  p.  147,  of  the  AmerictD  Journal. 
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look  in  vain  for  many  active  volcanos,  in  countries  of  the  coal 
formation,  or  of  the  anthracite  series.  Although  volcanic  'fires, 
occasionally  force  a  passage  through  any  and  every  species  of  for- 
mation, there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  deep  sealed — 
probably  even'in  the  primitive  rocks,  and  in  granite  itself,  where,  « 
of  course,  there  is  no  coal  and  little  sulphur. 

3.  When  also  (in  the  language  of  our  author,)  we  examine 
more  narrowly  into  the  analogies  between  the  effedi  of  volcanic 
fires,  and  of  those  which  we  know  to  result  from  the  combustion 
of  either  of  these  materials,  we  are  soon  brought  to  confess  the 
inadequacy  of  such  an  hypothesis  to  account  for  the  facts  before 
us.  What  resemblance,  for  ej[ampl0,  do  the  porcdaio-jaspers 
and  other  pseudo-volcanic  rocks,  as  tbey  are  improperly  termed, 
which  we  observe  in  coal  mines,  that  have  been  for  centuries  in 
a  state  of  inflammation,  bear  to  the  lavas  and  the  ejected  masses 
of  a  genuine  volcano ;  or  where  do  we  observe  from  them  the 
same  evolution  of  aeriform  fluids,  and  of  streams  of  melted  ma- 
terials which  are  so  characteristic  of  the  latter  7^* 

4.  The  fermentation  of  pyrites  and  the  combustion  of  sulphur 
and  bitumen  and  coal,  do,  without  doubt  produce  certain  effects, 
.and  sometimes  those  that  are  considerable ;  still  these  causes  are 
totally  inadequate  to  account  for  the  prodigious  extent,  incon- 
ceivable energy,  indefinite  continuance,  and  successive  reproduc- 
tion, of  volcanic  phenomena. 

It  is  plainly  impossible,  that  such  results  should  take  their  ori- 
gin from  a  few  comparatively  trifling  beds  of  common  combusti- 
bles, and  we  must  obviously  seek  for  other  causes  more  extensive 
and  more  powerful ;  and  which  are  not  limited  in  their  range, 
their  energy,  or  their  capability  of  reproduction. 

5.  Gay  Lussac  urged,  with  much  force,  against  the  theory  of 
burning  combustibles  being  the  cause  of  volcanic  action,  that 
the  atmosphere  cannot  possibly  penetrate  to  those  seats  of  vol- 
canic power,  when  there  is  brought  into  action  a  pressure  capa- 
ble of  raising  a  column  of  melted  lava,  three  times  as  heavy  as 
water,  to  the  elevation  of  one  mile  or  several  miles.  The  objec- 
Tion  seems  unanswerable,  as  far  as  the  atmosphere  is  concerned : 
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although  we  may  suppose,  that  the  combustion  is  sustained  by 
water,  provided  there  are  combustibles  capable  of  decomposing 
that  fluid,  which  would  not  be  the  fact,  with  either  of  the  com- 
bustibles named,  except  coal,  and  that  only  at  the  temperature  of 
intense  ignition,  which  must  not  only  be  produced,  but  must  also 
be  sustained  in  some  other  way,  as  the  affusion  of  water  upon  ig- 
nited coal,  unless  there  is  also  a  copious  supply  of  air,  soon  puts 
an  end  to  the  combustion. 


^  Some  are  unwilling  to  admit  earthquakes,  as  any  probable 
indication  of  subterranean  fire,  whilst  others  not  only  include 
them,  but  go  so  far  as  to  class  hot  springs,  gaseous  exhalations, 
and  the  eruptions  of  mud  arid  petroleum  amongst  volcanic  phe- 
nomena.'* 

Do  earthquakes  and  volcanos  depend  upon  the  same  cause  7 
On  this  point,  we  conceive,  that  there  can  scarcely  be  any  ground 
for  hesitation. 

Volcanic  eruptions  are  invariably  preceded,  and  accompanied 
by  earthquakes,  and  when  the  volcano  discharges  its  contents, 
the  earthquakes  immediately  relent,  and  ultimately  cease.  It  is 
plain,  therefore,  that  those  causes  which  produce  volcanos  do 
also  produce  earthquakes.  But,  it  will  be  asked  may  not  earth- 
quakes be  produced  by  other  causes  7  To  this  inquiry  we  must 
answer,  that  we  know  not  of  any  other  causes  that  are  sufficient 
to  produce  earthquakes,  except  those  which  modern  science  has 
assigned  as  the  causes  of  volcanos,  and,  as  these  are,  agreeably 
to  the  Newtonian  rule,  both  true  and  strffident^^'*  we  are  bound 
to  admit  them,  at  least  till  other  and  more  probable  causes  can 
be  suggested. 

^  When  we  observe  two  volcanic  districts,  both  subject  to  earth- 
quakes, which  are  ascertained  to  have  a  connexion  with  the  vol- 


canic action  going  on,  and  find  that  an  intermediate  country,  in 
which  there  ^e  no  traces  of  the  operation  of  fire,  is  agitated  by 
•spbterraneous  convulsions,  similar  in  kind,  but  stronger  in  degree 
than  those  which  occur  in  the  more  immediate  vicinity  of  the 


Earthquakes^ 
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Tolcanos ;  -have  we  not  reason  to  conclude,  that  the  same  actios 
extends  throughout  the  whole  of  the  aboTe  space,  and  that  it  is 
this  which  produces  in  the  intermediate  country  the  effects  allu- 
ded to,  which  are  only  the  more  alarming  from  the  absence  of 
any  natural  outlet,  from  which  elastic  vapours  might  escape  T 

Now  in  proof  of  the  former  of  these  positions,  it  may  be 
scarcely  necessary  to  do  more  than  appeal  to  the  case  of  Etna  or 
Vesuvius,  which  rarely  return  to  a  state  of  activity,  after  a  long 
interval  of  comparative  quiescence,  without  some  antecedent 
earthquake,  which  ceases  so  soon  as  the  mountain  has  establish- 
ed for  itself  a  vent.*  Such  was  the  case  before  the  celebrated 
eruption  of  79  in  Campania,  and  in  that  of  Etna  in  1537,  where, 
says  Fazzello,  noises  were  heard,  and  shocks  experienced,  over 
the  most  distant  parts  of  Sicily.  In  such  cases  no  one  would 
doubt  the  connexion  between  the  volcano  and  the  earthquake.^* 
TeneriiTe,  furnished  with  the  volcanic  vent  of  Teyde,  enjoys 
comparative  immunity,  while  the  neighboring  islands  are  dread- 
fully agitated.    If  it  be  objected,  that  earthquakes  are  too  extea- 


*  Humboldt  gives  us  the  following  series  of  phenomena,  which  presented  them- 
eelves  on  the  American  Hemisphere  between  the  years  1796  and  97,  as  weU  as  be- 
tween 1811  and  1812. 

1796.  — September  27.   Eruption  in  the  West  India  Islands;  volcano  of  Gnadaloopc 

in  activity. 

November  The  volcano  of  Pasto  begins  to  emit  smoke. 

 December  14.   Destruction  of  Cumanaby  eardiquake.' 

1797.  — February  4.   Destruction  of  Riobamba  by  eardiqual^e. 

1811.  — January  80.   Appearance  of  Sabrina  Island  in  die  Azores.   It  increases  par- 

ticularly on  the  ISth  of  June. 
May  Biginingof  the  earthquakes  in  the  Island  of  St  Yineent,  which 

lasted  tUl  May,  1812. 
December  16.   Beginning  of  the  commotions  in  the  valley  of  the  Misas- 

sippi  and  Ohio,  which  lasted  tiU  1818. 
 December— ^Eardiquake  at  Caraccas. 

1812.  — March  26.   Destruction  of  Caraccas ;  earthquakes  which  continued  till  1811. 
— AprU  80.   Eruption  of  the  volcano  in  St  Vhicenf  s ;  and  the  same  day  sub- 
terranean noises  at  Caraccas,  and  on  the  banks  of  tiie  Apure. 

Pers.  Narr.  Vol.  IV. 
See  also  Oemellaioon  the  Meteorofogical  Phenomena  of  Movnt  Etna,  eirtracted 
in  the  Loodoa  Journal  of  Sdenee,  Vol.  XIV,  laU. 
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sive  to  have  their  effects  attributed  to  the  same  cause  with  volca- 
nos,  we  may  reply,  that  volcanic  movements  generally  accompa- 
ny or  succeed  them,  although  it  may  be  in  remote  countries,  and 
the  earthquakes  of  one  country  are  often  connected  with  those 
of  another. 

To  account  for  the  extent  to  which  the  vibration  of  the  solid 
substance  of  the  earth  will  communicate  both  shocks  and  sounds, 
Mons.  Gay  Lussac  (^^  Annales  de  Chimie,^^  &c.  Tome  xxii,  page 
429,)  remarks,  that  a  vibration  of  the  earth  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  air ;  that  it  is  a  powerful  undulation,  produced  in  the  mass 
of  the  earth,  by  some  commotion,  and  that  it  is  propagated,  with 
the  same  celerity  as  sound.  If  we  are  surprised  at  the  immense 
extent,  to  which  the  shock,  the  sound,  and  the  ravages  of  an 
earthquake  are  perceived,  we  may  be  instructed  by  considering, 
that  the  shock  produced  by  the  head  of  a  pin,  at  one  end  of  a  long 
beam,  is  distinctly  perceived  at  the  other,  in  consequence  of  a 
vibration  of  all  its  parts.  The  movement  of  a  carriage  upon  the 
pavements  shakes  vast  buildings,  and  is  communicated  through 
great  masses  of  matter,  as  in  the  deep  quarries  under  Paris.  M. 
Gay  Lussac  inquires,  therefore,  whether  it  is  astonishing,  that 
a  violent  commotion,  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  should  cause  it 
to  tremble  through  a  radius  of  many  hundred  leagues.  This 
philosopher  concludes,  that  earthquakes  are  the  result  of  the 
communication  of  a  commotion  through  the  mass  of  the  earth, 
so  independent  of  subterranean  caverns,  (which  some  have  sup- 
posed favorable  to  the  propagation  of  the  sound  and  motion)  that 
these  effects  will  be  propagated  the  more  extensively,  the  more 
homogeneous  the  materials  of  the  earth  are. 

Our  knowledge  of  elastic  agents  justifies  us  in  concluding,  that 
steam  and  gases,  in  a  word,  aeriform  agents,  as  the  immediate 
moving  power,  are  the  causes  of  volcanic  eruptions,  and  of  earth- 
quakes. When  evolved  rapidly  and  suddenly, — that  is,  in  very 
great  quantities,  in  a  given  short  time,  and  endowed  by  heat  with 
great  elastic  power,  they  have,  without  doubt,  sufficient  ener- 
gy to  rend  mountains,  to  raise  floods  of  fiery  lava— to  project  stones 
to  great  heights  in  the  atmosphere — to  rock  alpine  ridges,  on 
their  foundations,  to  heave  the  ocean  into  unwonted  undulations 
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— to  shake  continents,  and  the  solid  globe  itself,  to  its  very  centre. 
The  effects  of  gunpowder,  of  fulminating  preparations,  and  of 
imprisoned  steam,  when  suddenly  liberated,  (now  so  familiar  to 
mankind,)  fully  justify  us  in  attributing  to  elastic  agents,  all  that 
we  have  done  in  this  statement 

This  subject  has  been  fully  illustrated  by  Mr.  Scrope,  in  his 
Considerations  on  Volcanos.* 

Most  hot  springs  have  their  origin  from  volcanic  actum. — ^Ma- 
ny  that  are  not  connected  with  active  volcanic  regions  arise  from 
basaltic  rocks,  and  their  composition  is  observed  to  be  similar  to 
that  of  the  waters  of  volcanic  districts,  especially  in  their  con-  ^ 
taining  soda  or  the  mineral  alkali.  It  is  possible  that  some  hot 
springs — as,  for  instance,  those  of  Bath  and  Bristol,  may  be  de* 
rived  from  the  fermentation  of  pyrites,  or  from  other  chemical 
agencies,  generating  heat,  and  that  the  permanency  of  the  tem* 
perature  may  arise  from  the  great  depth,  at  which  the  chemical 
action,  giving  origin  to  the  heat  is  sustained. 

There  can  be  no  doubi  that  Water  ie  a  great  agent  in  producing 

Vokmos. 

Mons.  Arago  enumerates  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  active 
volcanos,  nearly  all  of  which  are  situated  near  to  the  sea,  ^  in 
islands  and  maritime  tracts.^^ 

The  apparent  exceptions  are  few,  and  generally  when  exam- 
ined, they  will  not  prove  to  be  real. 

If  there  are,  as  is  stated,  but  not  fully  confirmed,  one  or  two 
volcanos  in  the  centre  of  Tartary,  they  may  communicate  with 
the  lakes  of  that  country,  some  of  which  are  saline. 

Jorullo^  in  Mexico,  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  the 
ocean — ^but  Colima,  on  the  Pacific,  and  Tuxtia  on  the  Atlantic, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  wings  of  a  vast  subterranean  gallery,  by 
which  the  waters  of  either  ocean,  may,  ultimately,  communicate 
with  Jorullo,  and  we  may  presume,  that  a  similar  state  of  things 
exists  with  respect  to  the  various  mountain  groups  of  Guatimala, 
Colombia  and  Chili. 


*  See  Am.  Jour.  Vol.  XIII,  page  108. 
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It  does  not  appear  to  us  important  to  insist,  that  the  comma- 
nication  supposed,  should,  in  every  case,  be  with  salt  water.  It 
18  true,  that  muriate  of  soda  is  frequently  sublimed  in  volcanos, 
and  we  may  generally  attribute  this  to  the  proximity  of,  or  at 
least  to  a  communication  with  the  sea.  But  those  great  effects,  for 
which  water  is  necessary  in  volcanos,  depend,  not  upon  the 
fi>reign  inij^redients  it  may  chance  to  contain,  but  upon  its  action 
in  its  own  proper  character,  either  fluid  or  aeriform,  and  upon  the 
agency  of  ite  elements.  It  would,  therefore  in  our  view,  not 
operate,  seriously,  against  the  reasoning  founded  upon  the  sup- 
posed presence  of  water,  if  volcanos  should  break  out,  or  be  dis- 
covered in  the  midst  of  our  greatest  continents.  We  are  always 
at  liberty  to  suppose  a  comniunication  with  water,  when  we  have 
80  much  evidence  of  its  existence  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  in 
caverns,  and  internal  lakes  and  springs,  and  rivers,  besides  the 
vast  stores  which  we  see  on  the  surface. 

As  to  the  extinct  volcanos  of  France  and  other  countries,  as 
neither  history  nor  tradition  reaches  to  the  period  of  their  activity, 
although  the  evidence  of  their  ancient  existence  is  unquestionable, 
we  may,  with  good  reason,  refer  their  origin,  at  least,  to  the  peri- 
od, when  the  countries  in  which  they  are  situated,  were  mb^a* 
rine^  or,  when  water  existed  abundantly,  on  the  surface,  in  natural 
hollows,  forming  lakes  and  inland  seas,  more  or  less  extensive.* 
But,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean, 
existing  under  an  enormous  pressure  of  we  know  not  how  many 
miles  of  fluid,  would  be  much  more  prone  to  reach  the  seat  of  ig- 
neous agency  through  the  natural  chinks  and  fissures,  by  which  the 
earth  is,  more  or  less,  intersected,  and  therefore,  this  is  an  addi- 
tional reason  to  prove,  that  the  oceanic  waters  are  principally  ac- 
tive in  producing  volcanos. 

It  does  not  however  follow,  that  the  volcano,  which  is  fed  by 
the  waters  of  the  ocean,  must,  of  course,  be  submarine ;  it  may 
break  out  either  through  the  communication,  by  which  the  water 

*  This  does  not  exclude  Uie  supposition,  that  some  of  these  volcanof  mty  have 
eontinued  to  be  active  after  the  land  was  uncovered,  and  after  they  had  thus  ceastd 
te  be  fub-marine. 
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was  admitted,  or  elsewhere,  under  the  sea  or  the  land,  accorcfing 
to  circumstances,  depending  upon  the  strength,  nature,  and  con- 
nexions of  the  superincumbent  strata. 

Professor  Daubeny  founds  his  explanation  of  the  causes  of  rol- 
canos,  upon  the  very  interestmg  discovery  of  Sir  Humphrey  Da- 
.vy,  that  the  solid  constituents  of  our  globe  all  contain  some  in- 
flammable principle,  and  owe  their  present  condition  to  the  union 
of  this  principle  with  oxygen,^^  and  he  thinks  it  by  no  means  im- 
probable, that  at  a  certain  depth,  beneath  the  surface,  at  which 
atmospheric  air  is  either  wholly  or  partially  excluded,  those  sub- 
stances may  still  exist  in  their  pure  unoxidifeed  state.^ 

As  they  do  not  and  cannot  exist,  at  the  suffhce  of  the  ground, 
no  analogous  phenomena  can  happen  under  our  observation, 
and  we  are,  therefore,  at  liberty  to  reason  strictly  with  reference 
to  the  known  action  of  the  subtances  in  question. 

Water  having  access  to  them,  would  be  decomposed,  great 
heat  would  be  generated,  suflicient  to  melt  the  rocks  and  the 
stony  matter,  formed  by  the  oxidizement  of  the  metalloids ;  im- 
mense quantities  of  gas  and  of  steam  would  be  thtis  evolved,  and 
all  the  mechanical  effects  so  familiar  in  volcanic  eruptions  and 
earthquakes,  would  occur. 

The  composition  of  the  lava  of      That  of  Santa  Vennera,  Pied- 
Catania,  near  Etna,  asascer-         mont,  west  of  Etna,  is, 
tained  by  Dr.  Kennedy,  is, 

Silex,  51.  50.75 

Alumina,  19.  18.5 

Lime,  9.5  10. 

Ox.  Iron,  14.5  14.25 

Soda,  4.  4. 

Muriatic  Acid,         1.  1. 

Prof.  Daubeny  has  reviewed  the  structure  and  mineralogical 
and  chemical  composition  of  the  volcanic  masses,  in  order  to 
shew  the  correspondence  of  facts,  with  the  theoretical  views 
which  he  has  adopted,  and  it  must  be  allowed,  that  he  has  so  far 
made  out  his  case,  that  there  appears  to  be  nothing  connected 
with  volcanos,  which  is  materially  at  variance  with  the  supposi- 
tion of  their  origin  from  metalloids,  acted  on  by  water. 
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There  is  good  evidence  that  "  volcanos  have  universally  broken 
out  amongst  the  older  formations,  or  those  most  near  to  the  nu- 
cleus, whatever  it  may  be,  of  the  globe."  The  lavas  themselves 
appear  to  be  the  materials  of  primitive  rocks  altered  by  fire,  and 
the  accidentally  imbedded  firagments  are  portions  of  primitive 
rocks.  It  seems  to  be  irresistibly  inferred,  that  the  seat  of  vol- 
canic action  is  deep,  because  the  immense  masses  ejected  from 
auch  mountains  as  Vesuvius  and  Etna  do  not  exhaust  them — be- 
.  cause  the  matcu^ials  are  raised  to  a  vast  height,  as  at  TenerifTe 
and  Cotopaxi,  and  because  the  mountains  are  not  often  shatter- 
ed by  the  tremendous  explosions,  which  would  blow  up  any  su- 
perficial strata  into  the  air. 

Conclusion. — Theory  of  Volcanos. 

In  concluding  this  account  of  volcanic  phenomena,  and  of 
their  possible  and  probable  causes,  we  may  be  permitted  to 
observe — 

That  the  act  of  creative  energy,  admitted  alike  by  religion  and 
philosophy,  necessarily  implies  the  production  of  all  the  elements 
of  which  our  physical  universe  is  composed.  How  far  these  ele- 
ments were  originally  united  in  binary,  ternary,  or  still  more  com- 
plex combinations,  we  cannot  possibly  know.  The  revelation  of 
this  fact,  not  being  necessary  to  our  moral  direction,  has  been 
withheld  by  the  Creator,  and  we  know  only — that  In  the  begin- 
ning God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth."  As  to  the  actual 
condition  of  the  elements,  at  that  primeval  period,  science  may 
fairly  enquire,  and  is  justified  in  reasoning  within  the  limits  pre- 
scribed by  our  moral  condition  and  intellectual  powers. 

In  the  present  state  of  chemical  science,  our  elementary  bo- 
dies are  divided,  very  nearly,  between  the  two  classes,  combusti- 
bles and  metals,  which  really  form  but  one  class — and  those  agents, 
which  fi-om  their  acting  with  peculiar  energy  upon  the  com- 
bustibles and  metals,  and  altering  their  properties,  are  called  by 
some,  supporters  of  combustion ; — they  are  oxygen  and  chlorine, 
and  some  add  iodine.* 


*  There  fcemf  to  be  do  ream  finr  aaentkmiDg  the  imtgioary  body  celled  fluorine. 
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If  we  extend  the  idea  of  combustion,  as  several  aatbors  arc 
disposed  to  do,  to  other  cases  of  intense  chemical  action,  especial- 
ly if  attended  with  the  extrication  of  light  and  heat,  we  shall  in- 
clude ihjd  agency  of  the  combustibles  and  metals  upon  each  oth- 
er, as  well  as  upon  the  proper  supporters  of  combustion.  For 
our  present  purpose,  it  is  quite  immaterial  which  view  is  em- 
braced. 

If  we  suppose  that  the  first  condition  of  the  created  elements 
of  our  planet,  was  in  a  state  of  freedom ;  the  globe  being  a  mass 
of  uncombined  combustibles  and  metals,  and  that  the  waters,  the 
atmosphere  and  chlorine,  and  iodine  and  periiaps  hydrogen  were 
suddenly  added ;  it  will  be  obvious,  from  what  we  know  of  the 
properties  of  these  elements,  that  the  reaction,  awakening  energies 
before  dormant,  would  prodace  a  general  and  intense  ignition, 
and  a  combustion  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  planet.  Potassi* 
am,  sodium  and  phosphorous  would  first  blase,  and  would  im- 
mediately communicate  the  heat  necessary  to  bring  on  the  action 
between  the  other  metals  and  combustibles,  in  relation  to  the 
oxygen  and  chlorine,  and  in  relation  to  each  other.  Thus  a 
general  conflagration  would  be  the  very  first  step  in  chemical 
action. 

In  this  manner  might  be  formed  the  fixed  alkalies,  the  earths 
and  stones  and  rocks, — the  metallic  oxides  properly  so  called — 
the  sulphurets  and  pbosphurets  of  the  metals — the  carburet  of 
iron — the  acids,  including  the  muriatic,  and  ultimately  the  salts, 
and  chlorides,  alkaline,  earthy  and  metallic,  and  many  other 
compounds  resulting  either  from  a  primary  or  secondary  action. 

In  such  circumstances,  there  would  also  be  great  commotion 
— steam,  vapors  and  gases  would  be  suddenly  evolved  in  vast 
quantities,  and  with  explosive  violence ;  the  imponderable  agents, 
heat,  light,  electricity,  and  magnetism,  and  attraction,  in  various 
forms,  would  be  active  in  an/inconceivable  degree,  and  the  re- 
cently oxidated  crust  of  the  earth  would  be  torn  with  violence, 
producing  fissures  and  caverns,  dislocations  and  contortions,  and 
obliquity  of  strata;  and  it  would  every  where  bear  marks  of  an 
energy  then  general,  but  now  only  local,  and  occasional.   It  is 
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howerer  obvious,  that  this  intense  action  would  set  bounds  to 
itself ;  and  that  the  chemical  combinations  would  cease,  when 
the  crust  of  incombustible  matter  thus  formed,  had  become  suffi- 
ciently thick  and  firm,  to  protect  the  metals  and  combustibles, 
beneath,  from  the  water  and  the  ak,  and  other  active  agents. 

As  we  are  not  now  giving  a  theory  of  the  earth,  but  merely 
stating  the  conditions  of  a  problem,  we  forbear  to  descant  up* 
on  many  obvious  collateral  topics,  or  to  pursue  the  primitive  rock 
formations,  through  the  vicissitudes  which  might  have  attended 
them.  We  do  wot  'even  say^  that  we  believe  that  such  events 
as  we  have  endeavored  to  describe,  did  actually  happen;  we 
say  only  that  their  existence  is  consistent  with  the  known  prop- 
erties of  the  chemical  elements,  and  with  the  physical  laws  of 
our  planet.  Supposing  that  sueh  was  the  actual  progress  of 
•things,  it  is  obvious  that  the  oxidated  cmst  of  the  globe,  would 
still  cover  a  nucleus  consisting  of  metallic  and  inflammable  mat- 
ter. Of  course,  whenever  air  and  water,  or  saline  and  acid  flu- 
ids, might  chance  to  penetrate  to  this  internal  magazine,  the 
same  violent  action  which  we  have  already  supposed  to  have 
happened  upon  the  surfoce^  would  recur,  and  the  confinement 
and  pressure  of  the  incumbent  strata,  increasing  the  effects  a 
thousand  fold,  would  necessarily  produce  the  phenomena  of  earth- 
quakes and  volcanos. 

Still,  it  is  equally  obvious,  that  every  recurrence  of  such  eventa, 
must  oxidize  the  earth  deeper  and  deeper,  end  if  the  point  should 
ever  be  attained,  when  water  or  air  ceased  to  reach  the  inflam- 
mable nucleus,  or  the  nucleus  were  all  oxidised,  the  phenomena 
must  cease,  and  every  approximation  towards  this  point  would 
render  them  less  fi-equent 

Does  this  correspond  with  the  actual  history  of  these  events  ? 
Are  they  now  less  fi-equent,  than  in  tho  early  ages  of  our  plan- 
et ?  The  extensive  regions,  occupied  by  rocks  of  acknowledged 
igneous  origin,  but  where  fire  is  not  now  active,  would  seem  to 
favor  this  idea,  but  the  answer  to  this  question  must  depend  so 
much  upon  the  theoretical  views  entertained  of  the  formation  of 
granite,  and  of  the  other  primitive  rocks,  that  it  may  be  impos- 
mble,  at  presenti  to  bring  it  to  a  decision. 
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WhateYer  we  may  think  of  the  hypotbesk  now  detailed,  may 
we  not  suppose,  with  sufficient  probability,  that  those  Voltaic 
powers  which  we  know  to  eiist — whose  action  we  can  commaad, 
and  whose  effects,  having  been  first  observed  within  the  memo* 
ry  of  the  present  generation,  now  fill  us  with  astonishment,  are 
constantly  active  in  producing  the  phenomena  of  earthquakes 
and  volcanos. 

Arrangements  of  metals  and  fluids  are  the  common  means  by 
which  we  evolve  this  wonderful  power,  in  our  laboratories ;  and 
it  would  seem  that  nothing  more  than  juxta  position,  in  a  certain 
order,  is  necessary  to  the  effect.  ^  Even  substances  apparently 
dry  and  inert,  with  respect  to  each  other,  will  produce  a  perma- 
nent, and  in  proportion  to  the  means  employed,  a  powerful  ef« 
feet ;  as  in  the  columns  of  Do  Luc  and  Zamboni.  It  would  seem 
indeed,  that  metals  and  fluids  are  not  necessary  to  the  eflfect 
Arrangements  of  almost  any  substances  that  are  of  different  na- 
tures, will  cause  the  evolution  of  this  power.  Whoever  has  wit* 
nessed  the  overwhelming  brilliancy  and  intense  energy  of  the 
great  galvanic  combinations,  especially  of  the  deflagrator  of  Dr. 
Hare,  and  considers  how  very  trifling,  in  extent,  are  our  largest 
combinations  of  apparatus,  compared  with  those  natural  arrange- 
ments of  earths,  salts,  metals  and  fluids,  which  we  know  to  exist 
in  the  earth,  in  circumstances  similar  to  those,  which,  in  our 
laboratories,  are  effectual  in  caosing  this  power  to  appear,  will 
not  be  slow  to  believe,  that  it  may  be  in  the  earth,  perpetually 
evolved  and  perpetually  renewed ;  and  now  mitigated,  suppres- 
sed or  revived,  according  to  circumstances  influencing  the  par- 
ticular state  of  things  at  particular  places. 

In  our  laboratories,  we  see  emanating  from  this  source,  intense 
light,  irresistible  heat,  magnetism  in  great  energy,  and  above  all. 
a  decomposing  power,  which  commands  equally  all  the  elements 
and  the  proximate  principles  in  all  their  combinations. 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  afler  discovering  that  the  supporters  of 
combustion  and  the  acids,  were  all  evolved  at  the  positive  pole, 
and  the  combustibles  and  metals,  and  their  oxidated  products, 
at  the  negative — proved,  that  even  the  firmest  rocks  and  stones 
could  not  resist  this  power,  their  immediate  principles  and  ele- 
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ments  being  separated  by  its  energy.  The  decomposition  of 
the  alkalies,  earths,  and  other  metallic  oxides  being  a  direct  and 
now  familiar  effect  of  Voltaic  energy — their  metals  being  set  at 
liberty,  and  being  combustible  both  in  air  and  water— elastic 
agents  produced  by  this  power,  and  rarefied  by  heat,  being  also 
attendant  on  these  decompositions,  it  would  seem  that  the  first 
principles  are  fully  established  by  experiment,  and  that  nothing 
is  hypothetical,  but  the  applicatbn  to  the  phenomena  of  earth- 
quakes and  volcanos. 

It  appears  an  important  recommendation  of  the  present  view, 
that  causes  are  here  provided  which  admit  of  indefinite  contin- 
uance, and  of  unlimited  renovation.  There  appears  no  reason 
why,  on  the  whole,  the  phenomena  should  cease,  as  long  as  the 
earth  exists.  It  has  therefore  the  great  Newtonian  requisites  of 
a  good  theory  ;  its  principles  are  true^  and  it  is  sufficient. 

It  has  this  additional  advantage — it  embraces  all  that  impossi- 
ble in  former  theories.  Coal,  lignite,  sulphur  and  petroleum, 
and  fermenting  pyrites,  will  all  conspire  with  the  great  opera-  ' 
tions,  at  which  we  have  so  briefly  hinted.  Burnt  substances  will 
return  again  to  their  combustible  condition,  and  combustibles  will 
burn  anew,  in  unlimited  succession.  Heat,  light,  electricity,  mag- 
netism, decompositions  and  recompositions  without  limit  and  with- 
out number, — the  evolution  of  elastic  fluids  in  boundless  quantities, 
and  all  the  violent  mechanical  effects,  which  their  action  is  known 
to'produce ;  these  are  among  the  known  and  familiar  effects  of 
this  power,  and  all  the  materials,  necessary  to  render  it  active, 
are  existing  in  the  earth,  on  a  scale  of  immense  extent.  These 
suggestions  might  be  fortified  by  many  particulars.  At  present 
they  are  thrown  out,  as  leading,  although  not  entirely  original 
thoughts.* 

*  The  present  hypotfaeds  does  not  exdude  the  mbeequeot  acUoo  of  w«ier«  im 
diatolving  chemically,  or  disintegratiog  mechankalLy,  the  crust  of  the  g)obe.  If  that 
which  it  deecribed  hi  the  tcxt»  were  the  first  state  of  the  planet  as  it  came  from  the 
hand  of  the  Creator,  the  next  step,  as  we  certaUily  know,  was  to  surround  it  with 
water;  and  then,  water,  fire,  and  all  the  great  chemical  Agents  cooperating;  all  that 
has  been  detailed  fai  the  precodiog  sketch  would  seem  to  fdUow^  ae  t  nitaral  eon* 
sequence. 
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SUMMARY. 

1.  In  the  beginnings  Ood  created  the  heavens  and  the  earthy 
and  established  the  physical  laws,*  by  which  the  material  world 
was  to  be  governed. 

2.  The  earliest  condition  of  the  surface  of  our  planet,  of  which 
we  have  any  certain  knowledge^i  was  that  of  a  dark  abyss  of  wa- 
ters, of  unknown  depth  and  continuance. 

3.  The  structure  of  the  crust  of  the  planet  affords  decisive  ev- 
idence of  a  series  of  events,  in  relation  both  to  the  formation  of 
rocks,  and  to  the  creation  and  succession  of  organized  bodies 
of  which  many  of  thetn  contain  such  astonishing  quantities. 

4.  Time,  and  order  of  time;  event;  succession  and  revolution 
are  plainly  recorded  in  the  earth ;  and  no  history  or  tradition 
contradicts  the  supposition,  that  the  events  involved  both  time 
and  order  of  time. 

5.  Geology  cannot  decide  on  the  amount  of  time,  but  con- 
cludes that  there  was  enough  to  cover  all  the  events  connected 
with  the  formation  of  the  mineral  masses,  and  with  a  great  many 
generations  of  living  beings,  whose  remains  are  found  preserved 
in  the  strata. 

6.  The  deepest  rocks — the  foundations  upon  which  the  others 
repose — being  mainly  crystaline,  bearing  marks  of  a  chemical 
origin,  and  being  destitute  of  fragments,  and  of  organized  re- 
mains, are  regarded  as  the  oldest,  and  are  called  primitive. 

7.  The  rocks,  called  transition,  are  partly  chemical  and  crys- 
taline, and  partly  mechanical,  and  include  remains  of  plants|  and 


*  Beautifully  styled  in  sacred  writ,  **  the  ordinances  of  heaven." 

t  We  do  not  exclude  the  hypothent  of  an  orig^inal  action  of  fire;  it  is  not  material 
to  decide  whether  die  very  first  agency,  was  igneoas  or  aqueous ;  it  seems  certain, 
that  they  were,  very  early,  coezistient 

t  Wood  and  terrestrial  plants  are  found  in  most  rocks,  from  tiie  did  red  eapdstont 
upwards,  and  in  fact,  in  the  order  of  rocks  immediately  beneath, ».  e.  the  transitfioo; 
proving  that  dry  land  must  have  existed,  more  or  leas,  previous  to,  or  at  Uie  time  of 
the  Ibrmatkmof  moetof  these  roeks.  We  may  suppoee,  therefore*  that  ponda,  kkts 
and  rivers,  ezltled  M^.^Jh  La  Beehe'M  View. 
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marine  anioials,*  and  fragments  of  the  primitive  rocks  upon 
wkkk  they  lie. 

8.  The  rocks,  called  secondary,  include  also  chemical  depos- 
its, but  less  numerous  and  distinct,  and  their  character  is  pro- 
gressively more  and  more  mechanical. 

9.  Hkej  contain  numerous  remains  of  plants  and  animals,  in 
an  entombed,  and  generally  in  a  mineraliiFed  condition. 

10;  The  organized  deposits  of  the  transition  and  secondary 
£(>f malions^  belong  to  the  primiiiTe  ocean,  and  prove  that  rocks 
were  foranng,  by  mineral  laws,  at  the  same  time,  that  plants 
and  animab  were  called  into  ^iog^  lived  and  died,  and  many  of 
them  were  eaelosed  in  the  concreting  rocks. 

1 1.  The  eiisteuee  of  a  universal  primitive  ocean  is  certain,  and 
it  waa  without  a  shore,  till  its  diminution  uncovered  the  tops  of 
the  highest  mountains,  and  successively  the  lower  elevations,  and 
finally,  such  of  the  plains  and  valleys  as  were  then  formed. 

13.  Its  retreat  was  gradual,  and  proceeded  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  be  consistent  with  the  due  arrangement  of  the  earth^s  crust 
and  surface,  and  with  the  progressive  creation,  life,  death  and  se- 
pulture, of  animals  and  plants. 

13*  Near  the  period  of  the  earliest  transition  rocks,  we  find  the 
beginning  of  the  anthracite  coal — perhaps  a  mineral  creation — 
but,  being  associated  with  distinct  impressions  and  remains  of 
vegetables,  and  containing  even  fibrous  charcoal,!  we  cannot 
deny  an  intimate  connexion  between  the  anthracite  and  the  com- 
naencement  of  vegetable  life. 

14.  The  earlier  animals  arc  referred  to  a  period  not  remote 
from  this,  and  the  transition  and  earlier  secondary  rocks  contain 
abundance  of  encrinites,  madrepores,  molluscous  shell  fish,  trilo- 
bites,  orthocers,  and  other  races,  chiefly  (as  far  as  we  know)  ex- 
tincti 


^The  terebratuls  have  continued  nearly  without  interruption,  from  the  trtnaition 
limestone,  to  the  present  time.— 2>s  La  Beehe. 
t  Which  abounds  in  the  anthracite  of  Pennsylvania. 

X  It  camiot  be  expected,  that  every  minor  division  of  a  fbrmatioo  should  contain  its 
ptcmttsr  foMil,  which  shtOI,  at  the  same  time,  be  characteristic  of  it,  at  great  distwi- 
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15.  The  earlier  fragmentary  rocks,  make  their  appearance 
soon  after  the  primitive,  indicating,  that  mechanical  emoset— 
sometimes  violent — ^were  prodacing  their  effects. 

16.  It  would  appear,  from  the  relics  of  the  periods  immediate- 
ly succeeding, that  vegetation  had  increased  prodigiously  opoD  the 
earth,  and  that  there  were  even  trees  and  forests  upon  tboae  parts 
of  the  surface,  that  had  become  sufficiently  dry. 

.  1 7.  Bituminous  coal,  belonging  to  the  era  of  the  earlier  secon- 
dary, seems  now  to  have  been  formed,  as  there  is  great  reasoo 
to  believe,  from  submerged  and  inhumed  wood,  and  other  vege- 
tables, whose  vestiges  are  so  numerous  in  the  coal  mines. 

1 8.  Coal,  being  peculiarly  limited  in  its  local  relations,  and  of- 
ten contained  in  basins,  it  seems  probable,  that  it  generally  arose 
from  local  circumstances,  with  all  its  akemating  and  attendant 
strata  of  shales,  sandstones,  limestones,  days,  iron  ores,  pudding- 
stones,  &c. ;  and,  as  these  depositions  are  often  repeated  several 
times,  in  the  same  coal  basin,  and  the  mines  are  occasionally 
worked  to  a  great  depth,  (even  to  twelve  hundred  feet,  in  some 
places  in  England)  it  is  plain  that  no  sudden  and  transient  event, 
like  the  deluge,  could  have  produced  such  deposits,  although  it 
n\\zht  bury  wood  and  trees,  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  might 
approximate  to  the  condition  of  lignite  or  bituminized,  or  par- 
tially mineralized  wood,  which  is  often  found  under  circumstan- 
ces, indicating  a  diluvial  origin. 

19.  Wc  find,  in  the  strata  of  this  period,  not  only  great  abun- 
dance of  shells,  (bivalves,  univalves,  &c.;)  but  in  the  later,  and 
sometimes  in  the  middle  secondary  strata,  oviparous  animals,  in- 
cluding several  gigantic  species  of  crocodiles*  and  other  saurian 
amphibia. 


ce9 ; — the  general  resemblance  of  the  organic  remains,  contained  in  the  more  recent 
rocks,  is  a  better  guide  than  any  forails,  supposed  to  be  characteristic;  though  the 
latter  become  more  valuable,  as  we  descend  in  the  series ;  the  older  rocks  being 
much  mdVe  uniform  in  their  fossil  contents,  in  parts  of  the  world,  (ar  distant  from 
each  other,  than  the  more  modern. — De  La  Beehe'a  View, 

*  The  crocodile  has  been  continued,  perhaps,  from  the  new  red  sandstone — cer- 
tainly from  the  Has  to  the  present  time — and,  as  its  remains  often  occur  in  the  inter- 
val, the  crocodile  appears  to  have  been  t  tolerably  conftant  inhabitant  of  oar  globf. 
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'20.  In  the  secondary  strata,  above  the  bituminous  coal,*  we 
find  perfect  fish.  Nothing  can  be  finer  in  this  way,  than  the 
ichthyohtes,  found  in  the  has  Hmestone  of  England,  and  in 
the  calcareous  marl  of  Mount  Boica,  near  Verona,  in  which  place, 
there  are  stated  to  be  one  hundred  and  five  species.!  They 
are  numerous,  at  Beyroot,  in  Palestine,!  at  Sunderland,  (Mass.) 
on  Connecticut  river,  and  in  many  other  places. 

21.  Birds  are  very  rare  in  the  fossil  state.  Their  habits  would 
expose  them,  very  little,  to  those  accidents,  by  which  the  other 
organized  beings  were  so  abundantly  inhumed,  for  even  aquatic 
birds,  have  their  nests  on  shore; 

It  is,  however,  remarkable,  that  in  the  recent  secondary,  and 
the  tertiary,  we  first  find  remains  of  birds ;  they  come  in,  in  the 
strata,  at  the  time  when,  we  may  presume,  that  the  state  of  the 
planet  admitted  of  their  existence. 

22.  The  loose  materials,  that  cover  the  rocks,  more  or  less,  in  . 
every  country,  are  attributable  chiefly  to  the  wearing  effects  of 
agents,  operating,  in  all  time^  to  produce  disintegration  and  de- 
composition. 

23.  The  primitive  ocean  appears  to  have  had  a  greater  agency 
than  any  other  cause,  in  producing  and  rounding  the  bowlder 
stones  and  pebbles,  and  fragmentary  materials,  whether  consoli- 
dated or  loose ;  but  the  diluvial  ocean,  and  the  present  ocean 


since  its  first  appearance  on  the  surface.  Tlie  fossil  crocodile  appears  to  have  been 
an  inhabitant  of  fresh  water,  and  of  rivers,  as  at  present.  In  the  West  Indies,  the 
crocodiles  frequent  muddy,  and  sooMtimes  brackish  ponds,  and  in  shallow  water, 
they  often  remain  for  hours,  with  the  tips  of  their  noses  out  of  water.  The  organi- 
zation and  habits  of  crocodiles,  do  not  enable  them  to  contend  with  the  agitations  of 
the  sea,  which  they  shun.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  organization  of  the 
ichthyosaurus  would  enable  him  to  swim  in  the  waves. — Dt  La  Beche*$  View, 

*  Fragments  of  fish  are  stated  to  be  found  even  in  earlier  strata. — De  La  Beche^a 
View. 

t  Thirty-nine  species  are  said  to  come  from  the  Asiatic  seas,  three  fi-om  the  Afri- 
can, eighteen  from  South  America,  and  eleven  from  North  America — but  in  this  dis- 
tribution, imagination  may  have  had  a  share,  the  resemblance  being,  perhaps,  gene- 
ric, rather  than  specific. 

}  Am.  Jour.  Vol.  X.  pa.  28. 
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Md  seas,  and  waters,  of  every  kind,  iadoding  lakes,  nvers,  and 
ram  and  snow  floods,  and  currents,  operate  in  tbe  mne  man- 
Ber,  and  in  the  direct  and  combined  proportion  of  time  andeneigj 
of  movement. 

24.  The  actual  disposition  and  arrangement  of  tbe  loose  B»t&- 
rials,  as  we  now  see  them,  is  to  be  attributed,  chiefly,  to  the  dthi- 
vial  ocean — no  other  cause  being  capable  of  reaching  the  re* 
gions  remote  from,  and  eievaled  above  the  present  great  waters 
of  the  globe. 

25.  The  arrangement  of  the  loose  materials,  on  shores,  and  in 
outlets,  and  in  regions  occasionally  flooded,  is,  atJeast  to  some 
depth,  and  to  some  extent,  to  be  referred  to  agencies  now  in  op- 
eration. 

26.  Some  imterials  are  undergoing  consolidation,  in  Che  pro* 
gross  of  the  present  times ;  but,  the  masses  thus  produced,  are 
limited  and  accidental,  and  are  easily  known  by  their  loose  and 
porous  character,  and  generally  by  their  want  of  firmness.  They 
belong,  for  the  greater  part,  to  the  tufas — the  fragments  and  acci* 
dentals  aggregates,  being  often  cemented  by  infiltration  ofcart>o- 
nate  of  lime,  oxide  of  iron,  or  other  substances ;  there  is  no  difli- 
culty  in  distinguishing  them  from  the  early  formations. 

27.  Volcanic  deposits  obey  no  law;  they  are  found  wherever 
subterranean  fire  has  accumulated  sufficient  power,  to  force  a 
passage  through  the  incumbent  masses,  and  the  lava,  in  fusion 
and  ignition,  flows  over  every  thing,  and  in  every  direction,  qua 
data  porta. 

28.  The  trap  rocks  and  many  of  the  porphyries,  and  the  ex- 
tensive deposits  of  ancient  trachytic  rocks,  have  the  same  acci- 
dental position,  and  occasionally  cover  any  thing,  and  every  thing, 
from  granite  to  coal,  and  clay,  and  gravel,  but  appear  to  have 
abounded  most  in  the  earlier  periods, 

29.  The  analogies  which  favor  the  opinion  of  their  igneous,  but 
principally  sub-marine*  and  often  subterraneous  origin, are  numer- 
ousand  strong,and  the  admission  of  this  fact,militates  in  no  degree, 
against  the  prevalence  and  peculiar  effects  of  the  primitive  ocean. 


*  Chiefly  under  the  ancient  ocean. 
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50.  In  tbe  like  manner,  any  rock,  for  whose  ignigenous  origin, 
derived  from  an  exaniinaUoB  of  its  character,  contents  and  posi- 
tion, there  appears  sufficient  evidence,  may  be  referred  to  that 
cause,  in  perfect  consistency  with  the  early  and  indispensable 
dominion  of  water. 

31.  Thus  the  two  great  theories,  that  have  so  long  divided  ge- 
ologists, may  be  made  to  barmooize,  and  nothing  more  remains 
than  the  perhaps  superfluous  task  of  settling  the  balance  of  pow- 
er between  them,  and  their  auxiliaries,  namely,  pressure  and  the 
other  modes  of  mechanical  action,  and  the  agency  of  the  impon- 
derable elements,  which  are  closely  connected  with  heat. 

32.  It  is  not  necessary  even  to  exclude  tbe  suppc^itioo  ihat  ig^ 
nition  and  fusion  may  have  preceded  the  period  when  the  primitive 
ocean  brooded  over  the  planet,  and  as  there  is  incoatf  overtible 
evidence  of  the  ancient,  as  weU  as  continued  and  present  preva* 
lence  of  internal  fire,  it  is  clearly  fH>«#i6/€,  thai  it  might  have  beeft 
in  operation,  as  early  as  there  were  any  matierials  upon  whicb 
it  could  act.*  It  seems  therefore  a  matter  of  little  importance^ 
whether  the  fire  was  kindled  before  or  after  water  was  poured  round 
ihe  globe.  It  is  certain  that  they  have  maintained  their  separate 
dominion  ever  since,  although  with  occasional  coalition,  and 
with  great  vibrations  in  the  balance  of  power. 

It  would  appear  from  a  notice  in  the  public  journals,  that  Pii^ 
fessor  Leslie  considers  it  as  certain,  that  the  density  of  bodies  in- 
creases as  we  descend  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  that  air  at 
the  depth  of  thirty-three  miles  and  three  fourths,  would  have  the 
density  of  water,  and  the  density  of  quicksilver  at  one  hundred 
and  ninety-seven  miles,  that  marble  would  have  its  density  doubled 
at  two  hundred  and  eigthy  seven  miles,  &c. 

It  is  inferred  that  if  the  globe  were  solid,  that  its  density  would 
far  exceed  that  of  5.  and  therefore,  it  is  supposed  that  the  earth 
must  be  hollow  or  cavernous. 

The  application  of  these  opinions  to  some  of  the  views  which 
have  been  presented  in  the  preceding  sketch  is  obvious;  they  pro- 


*  See  the  theory  of  voIcuum  in  this  sketch,  page  96. 
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vide  for  the  high  specific  gravity  of  the  earth,  not  only  in  consisten- 
cy with  the  existence  of  caverns ;  but  caverns  (a  vast  cavern,)  are 
necessary  to  the  theory.  The  learned  author,  as  is  stated,  im- 
agines that  these  caverns  are  filled  with  ^^concentrated  lights 
which  when  embodied,  constitutes  elemental  heat  or  fire,*^  and 
the  elasticity  of  this  light  is  supposed  to  prevent  the  collapse  of 
the  walls  of  the  cavity.  On  the  latter  very  extraordinary  sugges- 
tion, not  having  seen  the  author^s  own  statement,  we  offer  no 
opinion. 

Canduiian. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  the  only  point  in  which  the  view,  presented  in 
the  preceding  sketch,  differs  from  the  common  understanding  of 
the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  is,  not  in  the  order  of  the  events, 
but  in  the  amount  of  time,  which  they  are  supposed  to  have  occupi- 
ed before  the  creation  of  man ;  every  thing  since  that  event,  being 
understood  according  to  the  received  chronology.  In  the  prefatory 
remarks  I  have  expressed  the  opinion,  that  there  is  no  real  incon- 
sistency between  the  Mosaic  history,  and  the  actual  structure  of  the 
earth.  As  I  understand  the  account  there  is  not,  but,  on  the  present 
occasion,  I  shall  not  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  that  part  of  the 
subject;  believing  that  the  period  is  not  distant,  when  Geology  will 
be  admitted  into  the  train  of  her  elder  sister  Astronomy,  and  that 
both,  however  regarded  while  they  were  imperfectly  understood, 
will  be  eventually  hailed,  as  friends  and  allies  of  revealed  religion. 

REMARK. 

In  giving  the  limits  of  the  Tertiary,  it  should  have  been  stated, 
that  it  is  always  newer  than  the  chalk  and  in  England  and  France, 
lies  upon  it. 


NOTE.— coRRBCTioif ,  p.  66. 
The  Megilomurus  is  found  in  limeitones  and  sandstonet  lying  higher  than  the 
lias,  and  the  ichthyosaurus  and  plesiosaunis  are  fimnd  also  in  many  of  the  strata 
«bove,  and  in  sane  of  tfaoee  below  the  UM.^Compariion  with  J)e  La  Bethe$  View, 
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Abtss,  aqueous,  25,  26. 

Action,  diluvial,  T7. 

Aeriform  fluids,  69. 

Agency,  igneous,  29. 

Agents,  chemical,  2^ ;  alluvial,  60. 

America,  North,  5. 

Analogies,  67. 

Animus,  extinct,  90 ;  gigantic,  68 ;  tes- 
taceous, 57, 
Arrangement  of  Diluvial,  &c.  124. 
Avulsions,  19. 

Banks,  19. 

Bible,  not  a  book  of  physics,  7. 
Birds,  rare  in  rocks,  123. 
Bodies,  organic,  in  transition,  45. 
Bones,  in  diluvium,  &c.  63. 
Boring,  16. 

Bowlders  and  pebbles,  origin  of,  128. 

Canals,  17. 
Catastrophe,  58. 

Coal,  anthracite,  121 ;  bituminous,  122. 
Combustibles,  agency  of,  107. 
Conclusion,  126. 

Constitution  of  rocks,  primitive,  25;  trans- 
ition, 41 ;  secondary,  53. 
Correction,  126. 
Creator,  final  cause,  80. 
Creation,  7 ;  progressive,  50. 
Crocodiles,  ancient,  122. 
Crust  of  the  earth,  11. 
Crystalization  of  primitive  rocks,  38. 
Crystals  in  do.  38. 

Defiles,  19. 

Deluge,  facts  not  belonging  to,  6 ;  phjrs- 
ical  causes,  6S ;  characters  of,  78 ;  phys- 
ical effects  of,  84 ;  extinction  of  races 
by,  93. 

Derbyshire,  peak  of,  46. 

Diluvial,  60;  action,  77. 

Diluvium,  mineral,  85 ;  animal  and  ve- 
getable, 88. 

Disorder  of  the  strata,  23. 

Distinction,  tertiary,  diluvial,  60. 

Drainage  of  primitive  ocean,  97. 


Earth,  order  in  the,  40;  redemptta  of 

from  water,  40. 
Earthquakes,  their  cause,  109;  ooonect- 

ed  with  volcanic  operations,  110. 
Eruptions,  volcanic,  105;  intervals  he- 

tween,  106. 
Extent  of  geological  research,  11. 
Extinct  racee,  w. 
Extinction  of  animal  races,  98. 

Facts,  geology  foumded  on,  6. 
Fashion  in  geoloey,  8. 
Fire  and  water,  6 ;  hitemal,  86. 
Ffuids,  aeriform,  69. 

Fragmentary  rocks  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Boston,  48 ;  transition,  their  portion,  44. 
Fragments  in  early  rocks,  42. 
Fruits  of  geological  observatlont,  22. 

Genesis,  consistent  with  geology,  7. 

(Geology,  object  of,  2 ;  philosc^y  of,  8 ; 
primitive  and  speculative,  9 ;  a  science, 
12;  modes  of  investigating,  ibid;  its 
principles  simple,  47. 

Gigantic  animab, 

Gneiss,  84. 

Granite  of  Christiania,  82. 
Gravel,  60. 

Harmony  of  theories,  125. 
Hot  springs,  112. 
Hypothem,  instances  of,  10. 

Ichthyolitesof  Bo1ca,10, 128;  of  English 
Lias,  128 ;  of  Sunderland,  Mass.,  128. 
Ichthyosaurus,  56. 

Knowledge  of  the  earth,  souroes  and  lim- 
its of,  11. 

Lakes,  eruption  of  in  Vermont,  81. 

Landslips,  19. 

Lava,  its  composition,  114. 

Limits  of  our  geological  knowledge,  11. 

Loam,  60. 

Maclure,  William,  5. 
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Magnetbm,  imaginary  cause  of,  10. 
Marbles  transition,  42. 
Materials  of  the  globe,  their  solubility,  27. 
Mechanical  and  chemical  eflects,  89. 
Megalosaurus,  66. 

Metals  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  116 ; 

do  they  prevail  in  the  globe,  15. 
Mines,  greatest  depth,  16. 
Mobility,  chemical,  25. 
Mosaic  account  of  deluge,  74. 
Mountains,  height  of  at  the  deluge,  74. 

NaM  of  pliaHtiw  rocks,  8S ;  feciNidaiy, 

53;  transition,  48. 
Notch  «f  WUte  MoimtaiM,  attdwiMi,  W. 
Nucleus  of  Ibe  gl^b*,  M. 

Obliquity  of  strata,  IS. 
Order,  gtaertd,  22. 

Organized  bodies  in  truMtion  ntltB,  45;' 

secondary,  55. 
Oysters,  beds  of,  91. 

Peon,  Mr.,  75. 

Pbenomeoft*  Tolcaaic,  108. 

Plants,  leas  numerous  In  roeks  than  an- 

imala,  56;  tiMir  early  origin*  41. 
PMoMuras,  66. 
Pororoca  of  the  Amason,  78. 
Position  of  tnaaitioa  rocks,  44;  primitive, 

81 ;  secondary,  51. 
Power,  Voltaic  ageftcy  in  vokanot,  119. 
Prcdpioea,  19. 

PresenratioB  of  vegetables,  94. 
PrimifiYe  rocks,  2ft. 
Progression  in  rocks,  61. 
Providence,  events  at  ia  1815, 88. 
Pyrites,  agency  in  volcanos,  108. 

Races,  extinct,  46. 
Jtamsgate,  effect  of  a  wave  at,  83. 
Redemption  of  the  earth  gradual,  49. 
Remains,  human,  88 ;  animal,  petrified, 

67 ;  animal  and  yegetable,  90. 
Revolution,  66. 
Rivera,  18. 
RoMb,17. 

Rocks,  primitive,  26 ;  their  position,  81 ; 
contain  no  organized  remains,  31 ;  in- 
dteedf  8S;  epoch  of  their  deposition, 
85 ;  probable  origin,  87 ;  transition,  41 ; 
ftecondary,  51 ;  their  position,  51 ;  name, 
.58. 


Sand,  60. 

Secondary  rocks,  51 ;  organized  remains 

in  55. 
Slate,  micaceous,  84. 

SUdes,  19;  in  the  Alps,  20;  in  the  White 
■loantains,  20;  in  the  Green  moun- 
tains, 80. 

Specific  gravity  of  the  earth,  its  poosible 

cause,  15. 
Springs,  hot,  112. 

Strata,  obliquity  of,  13 ;  horizontal,  13. 
Stromboli,  105. 

Subsidence  of  the  (filnvial  oeeaa,  95 ;  of 

the  primitive,  96. 
Summary  of  Geology,  190. 

TempenOure,  its  efiecte  ob  solttttoo,  28. 
Tertiary,  60. 

Theories  of  volcanos  106—116. 
Tfane,  ardor  and  progress  of,  120. 
Transition  rocks,  41 ;  character,  41 ;  naiK, 
48. 

Transportation,  59. 

Trap  rock^,  their  possible  origin,  29,  96. 
Trees*  in  alluvial « 63. 
Trilobite,  (note,)  48. 
Tunnels,  17. 

Valleys,  19. 

yegetahle«i,  preservation  of,  94. 
Vibratkm,  eommunicatkKi  of.  111. 

Vibration.s»  subterranean.  111. 
View,  comparative,  75. 
Volcanic  power,  71. 

Volcanos,  mibmarine,  29;  emptioQ  of  105; 
theories  of  origin,  106 — 115;  general 
view  of,  98;  definition  of,  99 ;  writera 
on,  99;  extinct,  100. 

Water,  its  agency  in  volcanoa*  112 ;  its 
connexion  with  volcanos,  118. 

Waters,  adaptation  to  diflferent  ibrms  of 
life, 66;  their  rise,  altitude  and  time,  76. 

Wells,  their  depth,  16. 

Werner,  fashion  to  decry,  8 ;  kk  ptt>ba- 
ble  views,  5. 

Wemerian  arrangement,  4. 

Whale,  skeleton  on  mountain,  99. 

Wood,  its  early  origin,  120. 

Wye,  tides  in  the,  79. 


